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INTRODUCTION. 


Our  Aim-  to  Select  Best  Features  of  All  Systems-to  Offer  Different  Courses  for  Different  Groups- 
Need  of  Many  Attractive  Motives -Greatest  Care  for  Neglected  Practices  (Breathing,  Repose, 
Promptitude  Stretching) -Individuality-Best  Conditions  (Air,  Clothing,  Diet,  Washing,  Massage, 
Rest) -The  Mind— Effects  of  Exercise— Co-operation  with  an  Expert  Instructor— "  Try  Fairly  and 
Judge  hy  Results  "- Athletic  Play— Physical  Education  as  a  Profession— Difficulties. 


Fig. 


TO  be  a  good 
animal  is 
the  first  requisite 
to  success  in  life  ; 
and    to    be  a 
nation  of  good 
animals,"  wrote 
Herbert  Spencer, 
"  is  the  first  con- 
dition to  national 
prosperity."  It 
is  the  young  ani- 
mal that  we  need 
to  train,  just  as 
in  South  Africa 
it  is  the  black  boy,  rather  than  the  black 
man,  that  reformers  trouble  about.  But 
there  are  not  many  exercises  which  would 
benefit  the  child  "  fed  on  cold  cabbage 
and  kippers,  with  an  occasional  radish 
or  nip  of  gin  to  hearten  him  up,"  as 
the  Manchester  Guardian  put  it,  housed 
as  he  is  in  an  unventilated  room,  and 
•  perhaps — poor  mite  ! — dwarfed  by  cramp- 
ing work.    It  is  the  parents  and  future 
parents  and  those  in  authority  that  we 
must  also  train,  so  that  the  alphabet  of 
Physical  Education  for  a  healthy  animal 
life  and  mental  life  may  be  learnt  and 
taught   by   them — taught  by  example 
more  than  by  precept  or  code. 

Ideally  and  theoretically,  we  should  not 
begin  with  a  full  "  course  "  of  exercises 
b 


for  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Exercise 
(as  ordinarily  understood)  may  be  only  the 
fifth  letter  of  the  Physical  Alphabet,coming 
after  Air,  Breathing,  Cleanliness,  and 
Diet.  Indeed,  even  E  itself  might,  stand 
for  Economy  rather  than  f 6r  Exercise, 
since  during  the  greater  part  of  our  lives 
we  want  not  to  exert  our  muscles ;  and 
how  not  to  strain  and  not  to  fidget  is  a 
decidedly  vital  problem. 

Practically,  however,  Exercise  is  what 
people  are  likely  to  try,  and,  while  we 
shall  not  leave  the  A,  B,  C,  and  D  un- 
written, we  shall  lay  chief  stress  on  this 
E.    Besides,   nearly  all  of   us  require 
proper  Exercise  before  we  can  assimilate 
and  use  the  best  Air  ;  we  require  proper 
Exercise  in  the  art  of  Breathing ;  we 
require  proper  Exercise  for  Cleanliness  ; 
we  require  proper  Exercise  {e.g.  of  the 
trunk-muscles,   to   hold  the   organs  in 
position  and  to  move  them  well)  before 
we   can   assiinilate   Diet.    Again,   it  is 
Exercise  that  is  the  interest  and  talk  of 
the  present  day,  even  of  some  of  those 
in  authority. 

Just  before  the  Editor  began  to  write 
this  Introduction,  he  had  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  with  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  League 
of  Physical  Improvement.  The  League,  by 
the  way,  is  vastly  different  from  certain 
"  philanthropic  "  schemes  that  keep  alive 
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the  thriftless  and  '  decrepit  and  silly. 
The  League  has  no  idea  of  giving  people 
food  that  they  never  earn  ;  it  has  no 
sentimental  scheme  to  remove  or  suppress 
bodily  discomforts,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  often  to  remove  or  suppress  independ- 
ence and  other  mental  excellencies.  The 
League  will  help  the  careful  and  healthy 
and  sensible  at  least  as  much  as  it  wiU 


opportunity  —  not  be  compelled  —  to 
improve  his  or  her  own  methods  accord- 
ingly. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  devise  (with  the 
aid  of  expert  advice  from  practical 
teachers  and  athletes,  as  well  as  from 
scientific  and  medical  men  and  theorists) 
what  the  Editor  has  elsewhere  called  a 
Niicleus  System :  a  very  small  set  of  simple 


Fig.  2.— The  Training  ok  Boys  at  Highbury  Truant  School. 

(PhoU:  H.  Irving,  Horley.) 


help  others.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  force 
any  single  cut-and-dried  and  unalterable 
system  upon  all  people  ahke,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  unthinking  recruits  to  be 
Hcked  into  a  certain  rigid  shape,  but  to 
collect  notes  about  every  institution  and 
influence  that  is  already  working  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  Physical  Education. 
It  will  publish  these  notes  so  that  each 
worker  may  know  what  all  the  other 
workers  are  doing,  and  may  have  the 


exercises  which  seem  to  Oc  nearly  if  not 
quite  essential  to  any  true  Physical  Educa- 
tion—-exercises  for  less  miserable  breath- 
ing would  certainly  be  among  them, 
and  would  be  of  special  importance  for 
children.  The  League,  then,  has  "  come 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil"  to  com- 
plete what  now  exists,  and  it  will  take 
care  that  "  the  children  shall  be  served  " 
at  any  rate  among  the  first. 
The  Physical  Educator  includes  these 
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among  its  aims.  It  is  not  intended  to 
instruct  the  young— or  anyone — in  the 
technical  terms  and  details  of  Pathology. 
It  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  reader's 
notice  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  systems  in 
vogue  to-day  or  in  the  past,  and  to  tell 
him — a  vital  point — some  tests  by  which 
he  may  estimate  each  system  for  himself, 
so  that  he  need  no  longer  trust  to  the 
statements  made  in  advertisements.  We 
have  found  good  points  in  all  systems, 
but  all  good  points  in  none.  Yet  we  also, 
like  the  League,  wish  to  map  out  clear 
and  brief  charts  of  exercises  for  most 
people — for  men  and  boys  of  average 
physique  and  intelligence,  for  women  and 
girls  of  average  physique  and  intelligence, 
for  ordinary  children,  and  for  those  who 
have  general  or  special  weaknesses  to  be 
remedied.  But  throughout  we  insist  and 
repeat  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  offer  the 
best  possible  ;  we  only  offer  the  very  best 
we  have  tried  and  seen,  the  very  best 
that  people  are  doing  or  are  likely  to  do, 
as  a  makeshift  till  something  better  be 
found.  The  reader  must  try,  and  search, 
and  think  for  himself.  To  the  intelligent 
reader  we  must  leave  the  actual  work, 
and  much  of  the  credit  for  it. 

In  two  respects,  however,  we  dare  to 
be  dogmatic.  First  of  all,  there  must  be 
some  sufficiently  strong  and  enduring 
interest  and  attraction  to  make  the  reader 
not  only  begin  good  exercises,  but  also 
continue  them.  So  long  as  the  Continental 
nations  can  gather  together  their  members 
by  the  tens  or  hundreds  or  thousands, 
as  we  saw  them  at  Antwerp  in  1903,  when 
thousands  performed  in  the  Velodrome, 
and  drill  the  squads  in  unison,  there  is  a 
compelling  motive.  Each  people  has  its 
own  habits  of  mind,  amounting  sometimes 
to  passions.  We  Anglo-Saxons,  though 
we  do  drill  some  children  in  the  Conti- 
nental fashion  {see  Fig.  2),  yet  have  not  the 
passion  for  such  drill  in  unison.  Our  foot- 


ball has  its  twenty-two  or  thirty  players, 
but  they  do  not  all,  at  words  of  command, 
perform  precisely  the  same  carefully- 
rehearsed  movements.  They  play,  per- 
haps too  seriously,  perhaps  without  much 
skill ;  but  still  they  play — within  certain 
limits  they  express  themselves  of  their 
own  free  will. 

Yet  other  Anglo-Saxons  have  other 
pursuits — walking,  running,  swimming, 
cycling,  boxing,  and  so  on.  They  tend 
to  do  what  they  like  most,  or  dislike 
least.  In  a  word,  they  are  more  or  less 
interested.  Our  difficulty  is  to  interest 
them  (and  the  great  majority  who  cannot 
or  will  not  play)  in  something  more 
scientific  and  systematic,  which  they  could 
and  should  do  regularly  by  themselves. 

In  a  word,  not  being  able — and,  more- 
over, not  being  wilhng — to  thrust  a  long 
compulsory  drill  upon  a  nation  easily 
divided  into  battalions  and  companies,  we 
must  entice  the  public  somehow.  Somehow 
we  must  show  you,  the  individual  re&der,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  Physical  Ediication  is 
worth  while  for  you,  because  it  is  either 
pleasant  for  you  to  practise,  or  valuable 
to  you  in  its  results,  or  both.  It  may  be 
theoretically  valuable  in  its  results  in 
many  ways  which  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
person  at  the  time — e.g.  spiritually  or 
intellectually  or  even  hygienically.  Our 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  prevailing  motives 
of  action.  Indeed,  we  have  devoted-  a 
chapter  to  this  very  consideration.  Here 
it  is  enough,  at  pre- 
sent, not  to  forget 
the  nobler  results  of 
good  Physical  Edu- 
cation, but  to  offer 
a  reasonable  induce- 
ment to  take  it,  if 
necessary,  in  private. 

Fig.  3  is  typical  of  a  large  number 
of  illustrations  that  haunt  various  papers 
devoted  to  muscle  culture.    Our  object  is 
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not  to  condemn  this  beginning — for  it 
very  often  is  the  beginning  of  a  young 
man's  pride  in  his  body,  self-control,  self- 
respect,  and  who  knows  how  many  higher 
feehngs  ?— but  ourselves  to  offer  it  and 
recommend  it  as  your  beginning,  if  you 
cannot  find  any  better  attraction. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  point  out 
that  to  have  an  abnormally  large  biceps 
(composed  of  hard  and  tough  and  stiff 
rather  than  of  elastic  and  hthe  and 
flexible  muscle)  may  be  to  draw  some 
of  the  best  blood  out  of  the  all-important 
brain  and  vital  organs  into  the  tense  and 
slow  upper  arm.  We  wish  to  raise  the 
weight-hfter's  ambitions  without  de- 
spising that  first  step  up  the  ladder  of 
self-culture  and  self-respect. 

Interest— the  "  point  of  contact"  to 
attract  you,  the  individual  reader — must 
be  shown  at  the  very  beginning.  Most 
individuals  who  read  these  pages  want  to 
keep  youth  and  all  that  goes  with  it — 
feelings  of  vitality  and  spring,  looks  free 
from  haggard  worry,  and  so  on.  Now 
good  exercise — especially  with  good  diet 
and  other  means— tends  to  good,  pure,' 
active  blood .  and  healthy  nerves  ;  and 
that  spells  your  youth,  even  if  the  register 
pretends  that  you  are  fifty  or  sixty  years 
old,  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  young  ; 
just  as,  conversely,  that  brainless  rake 
now  loafing  along  Piccadilly  may  be  aged 
and  worn  out  at  twenty-five.     Surely  it 
is  a  cornmandment  we  need  to  obey  physi- 
cally :  become,  if  not  hke  httle  children, 
like  yotmg  people. 

Think  of  it,  city  men,  whose  chief  arm- 
exercise  is  with  a  knife  and  fork,  whose 
sharpest  leg-movement  is  the  angry 
stamp  when  some  dish  is  not  served  pre- 
cisely to  your  taste  :  can  you  imagine  what 
a  throbbing  and  thrilhng  vitality  means  ? 
And  you,  a  K.C.,  can  you  reaUse  what 
fire  a  few  minutes  of  proper  exercise  might 
give  to  that  speech  of  yours  ?    Or  you, 


a  parson,  what  conviction  it  might  bring 
to  that  sermon  in  which  you  speak  of 
the  body  as  the  home  of  the  Spirit  ? 
You  organise  and  encourage  some  physical 
recreation  club  for  your  men.  Good ! 
But  perhaps  it  seems  to  lack  life.  Well, 
come  out  of  the  ^p. 

chair  and  take  the  ^^'\^r:CZ^QLj 
floor.     Try  the 

sticks,    or    the  / 
gloves,    or    even       I  ^\  \ 
the    punch  -  ball.     ///\, )  I 
Don't  be  ashamed    (/    fj  \ 
to   get   hot  and   [/     //  -JL— , 
blown,  if  only  you  ^ 
can  start  the  cir- 
culation and  show  a  httle  more  health 
and  humanity  in  your  face  and  your  voice 
when  you  preach  next  Sunday's  sermon. 

Whoever  you  are,  if  your  doctor  has 
"  passed  "  you  as  fit  to  take  exercise  in 
moderation,  good  exercise  that  interests 
you— be  it  games,  fencing,  swimming, 
gymnastics,  or  something  else — this  should 
tune  up  your  body  and  nerves,  your  limbs 
and  your  vital  organs,  should  give  you 
self-control  and  self-respect,  and  make 
you  a  more  useful  citizen,  and  a  pleasanter 
citizen  or  citizeness  to  be  near  and  to  look 
at.    If  a  really  attractive  appearance  is 
your  strongest  incentive  to  exercise,  by 
all  means  think  of  that  incentive  often  ; 
exercise  in  order  to  improve  your  looks. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  all  the  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  precisely  why  you  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  go  through 
some    sensible    "Course."     Only,  for 
Heaven's  sake— that  is  to  say,  for  health's 
sake  — take  some  good  exercise  and  get 
some  good  ambitions  to  tide  you  over  the 
first  six  months  of  it. 

We  said  that  we  should  be  dogmatic 
about  two  points.  The  first  is  your 
interest — your  strongest  interest— even  if 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  low  one,  and  not  the 
welfare  of  the  soul.    We  may  notice,  by 
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the  way,  that  the  Greek  word  translated 
"  soul "  in  the  New  Testament  meant 
rather  the  real  connection  of  your  self 
and  your  body — the  state  in  which  they 
work  together.  After  your  genuine  in- 
terest— the  need  of  a  motive  to  compel 
you  to  care  for  your  body — we  shall 
insist  on  this  :  that  most  space  must  be 
given,  in  proporiion,  to  those  practices  which 
have  generally  been  most  neglected  or  even 
despised  in  most  systems  as  well  as  in 
the  daily  life  of  most  people.  What  are 
these  practices  ? 

I.  Right  breathings.  Two  special  chap- 
ters will  point  out  the  different  ways  of 
breathing  and  of  producing  the  voice. 
Each  way  is  right,  has  its  proper  value, 


Fig.  6.— Groans  affected  by  the  Diaphragm  in 
Breathing. 

and  no  one  way  is  absolutely  right  always. 
Training  in  breathing  forms  part  of  the 
training  of  the  nerves.    So  does — 

2.  Relaxing  those  muscles  which  we 
do  not  want  to  keep  tense  on  any  given 
occasion.  There  is  much  confusion  be- 
tween relaxing  and  not  moving ;  the 
latter  may  be  due  to  the  strong  efforts 
of  two  sets  of  opposing  muscles,  and  may 
be  an  enormously  severe  task.  For  in- 
stance, hold  your  arm  out  perfectly  stiff 
and  still  in  front  of  you  for  five  minutes. 
Relaxing  of  the  right  kind  is  a  very 
different  matter;  it  tends  to  muscular 
and  nervous  economy,  repose,  graceful- 
ness, flexibility,  and  poise.  It  is  far 
commoner  in  the  plant  and  animal  world 
than  in  the  human  world  to-day.  How 
perfect  is  the  sleeping  flower's  expression  of 
repose  !    How  wonderful  is  the  cat's  art 


Fig.  7. 


of  keeping  hmp  and  soft 
those    muscles    which  it 
would  be  wasteful  to  exert ! 
Man  has  to  regain  a  lost 
virtue  by  a  conscious  art 
which  is  quite  as  important 
for   work   and    play  —  at 
least,  so  the  Editor  finds 
— as  for   rest   and  sleep. 
Some   exercises    must  be 
done  in  private,  others — 
especially  if  the  sense  of 
humour    be    allowed  to 
show  itself — may  be  done 
in  classes.    Fig.  7,  adapted 
from  Le  Favre's  "  Physical 
Culture,"  shows  one  exercise 
(described  on  page  13  of 
our  "  Course)  by  which  the  tension  about 
the  spine  may  be  gradually  lessened  and 
nervous    energy    saved,    because  such 
leakages  are  stopped. 

3.  Upset  balances  must  be  restored. 
Most  of  us  have  one  nostril  considerably 
narrower  than  the  other,  one  shoulder 
higher  than  the  other,  and — so  a  recent 
authority  has  contended — one  leg  longer 
than  the  other  :  hence  inadequate  breath- 
ing, unhealthily  curved  spines,  etc.  Some 
abnormalities  are  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  universal.  Others  belong  to  classes 
{e.g.  the  comparatively  undeveloped  leg  to 
typical  gymnasts)  ;  others  to  individuals. 
Ling  was  among  the  first  to  work  out  exer- 
cises by  which  one  could 
restore  upset  physical 
balances.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  exercise  oi 
De  Lasp^e,  from  his  book 
(now  out  of  print).  Like 
Ulysses,  it  is  more  in- 
genious than  beautiful. 

4.  Promptitude  and 
rapid  adaptation  to  new 
conditions  are  to  be  en- 
couraged.   The  different         fjg.  b. 
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limbs  should  be  under  independent  con- 
trol with  regard  to  direction,  pace,  etc. 
The  Macdonald  Smith  system  {see  Fig.  9) 
rightly  aims  at  this  quick  independent 
control,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
movements  are  brisk  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily encourage  patient  regulation  of 
pace. 

5.  Independent  control  of  the  two  sides 
is  a  result  of  the  Mac- 
donald Smith  system. 
We  shall  lay  great  stress 
upon  this  point,  because 
most  systems  neglect  it 
sadly.  But,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  system 
which  urges  that  in  cer- 
tain exercises,  when  one 
part  or  one  side  is 
working,  the  other  parts 
or  side  should  be  re- 
laxed and  not  working. 
Sandow  persistently  ig- 
nores it,  for  the  other 
hand  of  his  pupil  grips 
tight  the  whole  time. 

Of  these  five  im- 
portant principles  on 
which  we  shall  lay  particular  stress,  the 
middle  one  (No.  3)  is  the  pivot — namely, 
to  restore  upset  physical  balances,  and 
bring  the  body  and  its  nerves  up  to  the 
normal.  If  the  body  and  its  nerves  once 
reach  near  the  normal,  then  we  believe  that, 
with  reasonable  diet,  etc.,  there  might  be  no 
longer  any  call  for  daily  exercise  of  all  or 
even  many  muscles  of  the  body.  This  is  a 
new  idea,  and  the  mere  possibility  of  its 
being  true  will  come  as  a  relief  to  busy 
people.  It  shall  have  a  separate  article 
to  itself  later  on. 

If  the  word  had  been  more  familiar  and 
better  understood,  we  might  have  called 
the  work  "  The  Physical  Normaliser."  A 
few  other  deficiencies  which  it  will  try 
to  remedy  may  be  cited  here. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  9. — Independent 
IBy  pcrinission  of  IV. 


6.  To-day,  people  are  cramped,  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body,  by  over-crowding. 
They  are  cramped  by  mobs,  buildings, 
ceilings,  fur- 
niture, cloth- 
ing, custom. 
All  the  more 

need,  then,  that  they  should  consciously 
expand  and  extend  themselves  when- 
ever they  can,  as  when 
they  half-unconsciously 
lift  up  their  arms  and 
stretch  and  yawn  after 
a  sedentary  and  per- 
haps hunched-up  sit- 
ting—not often,  let  us 
observe,  after  a  free 
walk  or  game  in  the 
open.  The  art  of  stretch- 
ing— of  making  a  full 
extension  and  holding 
it  for  av/hile,  as  in 
Fig.  lb — is  to  be  em- 
phasised in  this  Edu- 
cator. It  has  many 
excellent  effects. 

7.  Some  senses  are 
left  nearly  undeveloped 
in  this  city  life  of  ours.  A  special  article 
will  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  the 
senses,  including  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  exercises  of  different  groups  and 
individuals  must  be  somewhat  different. 
Children  up  to  a  certain  age — as  was 
advised  by  the  French  Commission  many 
years  ago— may  have  many  exercises  and 
games  in  common.  The  Lawn-tennis  ser- 
vice, and  the  exercise  for  it  (as  described 
later  on),  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
average  woman  if  she  did  not  practise 
it  too  fast.  But  the  fast  long-distance 
throw  with  a  cricket-ball,  or  the  hard 
drive  at  Racquets,  seem  to  us  bad  exer- 
cises for  her,  as  being  too  jerky,  though  for 
a  fairly  well-trained  boy  or  man  they 
may  be  quite  good. 


Control  of  Movements. 
Macdonald  Smith,  E.g.) 
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Some  individuality  of  exercise  as  well 
as  some  individuality  of  interest  are  our 
aims;    and  especially  individuality  of 
interest.    This  includes  clear  description, 
free  from  the  technical  terms  of  savants 
and  dissectors.    It  may  necessitate  a  per- 
sonal teacher,  who,  however,  should  try 
to  make  the  pupils  eventually  self-active 
and  independent  of  him.    It  may  necessi- 
tate some  apparatus  as  a  sort  of  personal 
teacher,  or,  rather,  task-master.  Here 
the  object  must  be  the  same— namely, 
eventually  to  be  free  from  slavery  to 
apparatus,  instead  of  being  obhged  to 
confess,  "  If  once  I  give  up  this  spring- 
grip  dumb-bell,  I  can't  keep  my  attention 
on   my   work."    It   may  necessitate- 
again,  at  the  beginning— the  advice  or 
command  of  a  medical  man  or  (why  is  it 
not  regularly  given  ?)  a  clergyman.  Here 
also,  in  the  end,  the  individual  should  know 
instinctively  what  exercise  will  do  him 
most  good.    But  in  any  case  there  must 
be  real  interest  at  the  start. 


While  the  Physical  Educator  will 
suggest  apparatus  for  certain  exercises,  it 
will  also  treat  other  good  conditions,  each 
in  a  special  chapter.    We  have  already 
mentioned  breathing  (or,  rather,  breath- 
ings).    Most  exercise  is,  incidentally,  an 
exercise  for  the  lungs,  making  them  take 
in  more  air  than  usual,  so  the  subject  of 
fresh  air  is  an  essential  one.    The  Editor 
has  recently  seen  at  least  three  gymnasia 
where,  the  more  vigorous  and  prolonged 
the  movements,  the  more  carbonic  acid 
gas,  undesirable  exhalations,  and  dusty 
particles  would  the  lungs  receive.    It  is 
the  British  play-room  and  the  British  bed- 
room that  need  of&cial  examination  far 
more  urgently  than  the  British  work- 
room—and that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

That  light  is  another  vital  matter  the 
Science  or  Art  of  Hygiene  is  proving 
yearly,  and  Nature  has  taught  us  for 


ages  past  by  her  lessons'  from  flowers. 
The  maximum  of  sensible -light— including 
(indirect)  artificial  light  for.  evening  exer- 
cise—and reasonable  warmth,  with  the 
minmium  of  sensible  clothing,  this  is  a 
matter  too  commonly  ignored,  but  one 
on  which  we  shall  offer  practical  hints. 

The  doihing  also  should  be  not  only^  un- 
constricting,  but  also  clean  and  well-aired. 
Nowhere  in  England -  have  we  yet  seen 
anything  to  equal  the  wire-work  locker 
system  in  use  at  Columbia  University  m 
New  York.  We  are  still  too  content  with 
stuffiness. 

Besides    such    suggestions   we  have 
others   which   may   seem,   to  the  un- 
trained, less  closely  connected  with  exer- 
cise and  physical  education.    The  first 
of  these  is  Diet.    It  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  better  for  a  person 
to  take  much  exercise  (apart  from  a  few 
deep  breathing  exercises  and  relaxing  and 
trunk    exercises)   on    a    diet    such  as 
Mr    Seebohm  Rowntree    cites    in  his 
now  famous  book  "  Poverty  "—a  diet 
deficient  in  proteid  and  alkaline  and  some 
other    salts,    excessive    in  stimulants 
and  irritants  : — 

Breakfast.— Waitc  bread,  butter,  jam,  tea, 

etc 

Binner.—^hxte  bread,  beef,  tea  or  coffee, 
etc. 

Tea.— Same  as  breakfast. 
Svipper.—^\rL\.Q  bread,  jam,  cake,  etc. 

This  and  other  dietaries  quoted  by 
Mr    Rowntree  abound  in  starch  and 
stimulants,  but  fall  17  to  29  per  cent 
below  the  present  "  scientific  "  standard 
in  body-building  proteid.     The  diet  of 
an  over-fed  alderman  is  perhaps  more 
ridiculous  still,  since  it  has  excess  of  nearly 
everything   except   alkaline   and  some 
other  salts,  and  much  of  the  nervous 
energy  is  used  in  getting  rid  of  the  waste. 
In    both   cases   the   person   feels  dis- 
inclined for  severe  exercise,  which  needs 
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a  well-nourished  body — a  body  not  stuffed 
with  indiscriminate  masses,  but  supplied 
with  a  well-balanced  dietary.  It  is  balance 
that  we  shall  emphasise.  Exactly  what 
diets  are  best  we  do  not  know.  But 
what  we  do  know  is  that  certain  diets  are 
not  the  best  for  most  of  us  to-day.  And 
among  these  are  not  only  the  poor 
■diet  and  the  alderman  diet,  but  also  the 
■ordinary  household  diet.  Let  us  explain 
briefly  why. 

"  Science  " — that  is  to  say,  the  analysis 
of  a  number  of  dietaries— tells  us  that 
average  people  need  a  certain  amount  of 
Proieid  or  albumen  daily ;    it  teUs  us 
some  of  the  sources  of  proteid.  Pawlow 
and  other  experimenters  show  that  the 
gastric  juice  (to  digest  proteid)  is  enticed 
by   pleasant   taste    and   other  factors. 
"  Science "   mentions  the  elements  re- 
quired  besides   proteid — "  salts,"  fats, 
starches,  fibre,  water,  and — how  pitifully 
we  forget  it  ! — oxygen.    Anatomy  and 
physiology  point  out  favourable  positions 
and  movements  for  digestion.  Physiology, 
chemistry,  and  psychology  ought  to  in- 
form us  of  the  effects  of  -pleasant  sensations 
and   emotions.     Common  -  sense  urges 
economy.     Political    economy    and  the 
possibility  of  war  advise  us  to  grow  more 
foods  or  to  keep  more  of  the  durable  foods 
at  home.    Refinement  tends  to  cleanness 
and     humaneness.     Considerations  of 
purity,  self  -  control,  morality,  command 
moderation.    Last,  but  not  least,  we  insist 
that  in  these  days  of  stimulants  and  con- 
stipation the  diet  should  be  one  to  help 
the  excretion,  and  reasonably  jree  from 
stimtdants,  narcotics,  and  irritants. 

If  the  Editor  can  claim  any  original 
contribution  to  the  truth  (though  Heaven 
knows  that  the  idea  is  as  old  as  experi- 
-ence),  it  is  that  no  "  analysis  "  of  foods 
or  exercises  is  "  scientific  "  unless  it  works 
out  in  practice.  Try  the  theory  fairly 
for  yourself ;  if  it  does  not  work  out,  it 


is  not  "  science  "  for  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  must  not  say  that  a  new  diet 
or  exercise,  successful  in  many  cases,  will 
certainly  not  suit  you,  until  you  have 
given  it  this  fair  trial. 

In  diet,  therefore,  as  in  exercise,  we 
shall  appeal  to  a  new  science,  which  will, 
we  predict,  be  the  science  of  the  future : 
the  science  of  individual  judgment,  according 
to  all-round  residts,  after  fair  trial  along 
lines  that  have  proved  successful  in  certain 
cases.  We  shall  quote  no  theory  without 
examples  of  success ;  no  examples  of 
success  without  provisos.  We  shall  never 
dogmatise  except  on  this  point  :  that 
without  some  teaching  about  the  {theoretical) 
A  B  C  of  diet  (food  values,  idea  of  a 
balanced  diet,  digestion,  etc.)  Physical 
Education  is  utterly  incomplete. 

Now,  while  exercise  may  remove  some 
bad  effects  of  wrong  food  and  wrong 
thought,  and  while  the  food  itself  should 
do  as  little  as  possible  to  produce  impure 
blood  and  unsatisfactory  thought,  actual 
cleansing  is  also  needed,  especially  after 
the  exercise,  by  water.  So  that .  our 
Physical  Education  must  include  some 
teaching  not  only  about  air  and  clothing 
and  light  during  the  exercise,  and  about 
food  not  too  soon  before  it,  but  also  about 
the  uses  of  water  after  exercise,  water 
with  friction,  first  to  cleanse,  then  to 
invigorate. 

Here  we  shall  insist  on  the  useful- 
ness of  a  Turkish  or  Russian  bath, 
vs^hich  can  be  had  at  an  establishment, 
or  in  the  bedroom  or  bathroom  at 
home.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating the  lines  along  which  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  deal  with  such  subjects. 
The  Editor  does  not  wish  to  advertise 
any  firm.  He  would  much  rather 
that  each  reader  chose  for  himself,  or — 
better  still — made  his  own  bath-cabinet 
or  ingeniously  invented  his  own  device 
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(wearing,  for  instance,  a  blanket-wrapper, 
while  he  sat  in  a  hot-water  bath  with  hot 
bricks  in  it  to  keep  up  the  temperature). 


Fig.  io.— a  Howe-maue  Bath  Cabinet. 


But  few  have  the  energy.  So  we  shall 
mention  what  we  ourselves  use  and  find 
good  at  the  present  time,  without  asserting 
that  it  is  better  than  any  other.  In  fact,  our 
point  of  view  in  mentioning  any  article 
is  that  such  definite  and  concrete  in- 
stances appeal  to  the  pubhc  and  lead  to 
action.  In  every  single  case,  we  should 
always  be  glad  to  hear  of  something  better. 

After  the  hot  bath  there  should  be  cool 
or  cold  water  sponging,  douche,  or  plunge, 
according  to  individuahty.    The  all-round 
effects  of  swimming  will,  of  course,  be 
emphasised.    Personally,  we  find  that  a 
cold  douche  down  the  spine  is  very  in- 
vigorating.   It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  of  the  right  size  and 
attach  it  to  the  cold-water  tap,  or  else  . 
to  rig  up  some  device  of  one's  own. 

Friction  and  massage  are  almost  as 
important  elements  as  water  and  washing 
in  Physical  Education,  not  merely  to 
remove  waste-products  and  excessive  fat, 
but  to  make  the  body  supple  and  hthe, 
and  its  organs  healthy  and  strong.  An 
early  chapter  touches  on  the  practice 
of  self-massage  for  constipation,  etc. 

Then  there  is  rest.  We  are  beset  by 
talk  of  Physical  Education  for  move- 
ment, and  even  of  Physical  Education 
for  position  ;  but  where  is  the  Physical 
Education  for  that  repose  which  most 
of  our  muscles  and  nerves  should  enjoy 
for  at  least  a  third  of  otir  lives  ?  The  art 
is  terribly  neglected,  especially  m  these 
days  of  rush,  worry,  and  tension.  We 


wish  to  suggest  to  our  readers  not  merely 
how  to  move,  not  merely  how  to  stand, 
but  also  how  to  rest,  and  how  to  feel  in- 
clined to  rest  by  other  means  than  by 
eating  a  grossly  heavy  meal.    We  hear 
much  about  faith,  about  power,  about 
poise,   about  beauty  and  gracefulness, 
about  economy.    But  how  often  do  we 
remember  that  the  high  if  not  the  highest 
expressions  of  faith,  of  power,  of  poise, 
of  beauty  and  gracefulness,  of  economy, 
are  utterly  impossible  without  repose? 
Dr.  Maudsley  said  that  "  he  who  is  tn- 
capahle  of  controlling  his  muscles  ts  in- 
capable of  controlling  his  mind."    We  go 
beyond  this,  and  say  that  he  who  ts  capable 
of   controlling   his   expressions,   ana  of 
keeping  the  expression  of  repose,  ts  (as 
Professor  WiUiam    James    and  others 
hold)  very  near  to  being  capable  of  con- 
trolling his  mind. 


So  it  becomes,  after  all,  a  question  of 
mind.  To  keep  the  thoughts  pure  yet  mter- 
esting  to  wiU  to  express  certain  desirable 
things  by  the  body,  to  concentrate  the 
attention  and  the  whole  of  the  manhood, 
not  through  mere  curiosity,  but  with  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  to  be  regular  m 
practice,  to  be  moderate,  to  be  mtelhgent, 
to  be  alert  for  something  better  than  we 
suggest— that  is  mind-work.  _ 

Mind-work  or  brain-work,  as  the  bram 
is  usually  understood,  is  (alas  !)  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  Physical  Educator 
But  within  its  sphere  there  is  plenty  of 
valuable  brain-work  to  be  done  by  you,who 
ever  you  are.    If  you  would  set  yourself 
to  find  out  what  are  your  best  positions, 
ways  of  breathing,  ways  of  moving,  wa>^ 
of  amusing  yourself,  ways  of  restmg  and 
so  on,  and  what  are  the  various  effects 
of  these  ways,  you  would  find  occupation 
for  all  the  time  which  is  not  devo  ed 
either  to  exercise  or  to  rest,  or  to  what  is 
called  "  serious  life." 
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Fig.  II. 
Tension  Caused  by  Ex- 
cessive Use  of  Grip 

DlJMD-BELL. 


Some  of  the  efeds  of  exercise  will  be 
considered  in  special  chapters.  First  of 
all  are  the  general  effects,  whatever  the 
exercise  may  be — e.g.  the  effects  on  lungs 
and  breathing,  heart  and  circulation. 
Then  there  are  the  particular  effects  of  par- 
ticular exercise  and  exercises — e.g.  of  all- 
roand  movements,  of  brisk,  full,  slow, 
strained,  or  relaxing 
movements,  of  local 
movements,  etc.  The 
total  effects  would  be 
very  different,  for  ex- 
ample, according  as 
the  exercise  is  done 
with  spring-grip  dumb- 
bells (which  probably 
produce  tension  and  a 
not  very  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  face)  in 
both  hands,  or  with  one 
hand  or  both  hands  re- 
laxed, or  opened  and 
extended  by  a  special  kind  of  apparatus. 

But  as  a  wide  statement  of  results  the 
following  quotation  from  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  will  serve.  He  says:  "Exercise 
which  puts  in  action  every  muscle  of  the 
body,  but  does  not  put  any  one  into  too 
great  action  for  any  length  of  time  at 
once  or  in  too  violent  a  manner,  is  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial.  It  causes  increase 
of  strength  and  endurance  in  the  muscles 
themselves  (as  the  muscles  become  trained 
they  form  the  poisonous  substances  in 
less  quantity),  it  augments  the  respiratory 
power,  it  makes  the  heart  stronger  and 
the  circulation  more  active,  and  in- 
directly increases  the  power  of  digestion 
and  the  activity  of  the  mind.  It  thus 
causes  a  sensation  of  well-being,  bodily 
and  mental,  and  enables  the  inclividual 
to  resist  all  the  various  destructive 
agencies,  microbic  and  climatic,  which 
tend  to  produce  disease,  and  so  it  tends 
to  preserve  health  and  prolong  life." 


Enjoyment  has  a  definite  chemical  effect 
upon  the  blood,  and  Professor  James,  of 
Harvard,  is  not  the  only  high  authority 
who  holds  that  positions  and  movements 
incline  to  produce  corresponding  states 
of  mind ;  so  that  an  attitude  and  facial 
expression  of  worry  or  despondency  would 
incline  to  make  one  feel  worried  or  de- 
spondent. Appropriate  and  moderate  ex- 
ercise would  then  help  to  give  pleasant 
emotions,  as  well  as  to  remove  depressing 
waste- products. 

In  order  to  interest  readers  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  study  and  observe  for 
themselves,  we  shall  insist  that  the  effects 
of  really  good  exercise  go  far  beyond  the 
physical  and  hygienic,  and  include,  of 
course,  not  a  complete  education,  but  one 
that  is  to  some  extent  artistic  and  aesthetic 
{see  p.  102),  intellectual  and  economical 
(commercial,  etc.),  moral  and  social,  and 
prospective  —  prospective  because  the 
Physical  Education  of  this  generation  is 
part  of  the  physical  and  mental  education 
of  subsequent  generations.  We  know  that 
there  are  some  to  whom  the  words 
"  physical  "  and  "  hygienic  "  are  less,  than 
echoes  of  realities,  to  whom  the  words 
"  sesthetic  "  and  "  artistic  "  sound  faddy, 
but  who  might  listen  if  they  were  told 
how  they  might  help  self-control  by 
means  of  pleasant  self-expression. 

It  is  the  interest  of  our  readers — the 
necessity  to  make  them  read,  trj^  and 
continue — that  forces  this  work  to  be  a 
compromise.  Instead  of  the  ideallj^  best 
system  according  to  theory,  even  if  we 
could  ever  find  it,  we  prefer  to  offer  the 
best  systems  that  people  are  likely  to  try 
and  to  continue  as  readers,  even  without 
any  personal  instructor. 

We  have  been  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
We  had  to  emphasise  either  the  abstract 
perfection,  of  which  most  readers  would 
have  taken  very  little  notice,  or  else  what 
does  exist  or  is  likely  to  exist  directly 
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people  see  how  feasible  it  is.  We  have 
chosen  the  latter  course,  because  it  gives  us 
our  definite  and  pictorial  starting-points. 
We  have  not  offeied  such  systems  as 
the  best.  Rather,  we  affirm  that  better 
are  to  be  devised,  and  will  soon  be  devised. 
We  do  not  dogmatise  about  results.  We 
merely  ask  whether  this  or  that  is  inter- 
esting and  suitable  after  fair  trial. 

The  Editor  was  once  told  that  he  had 
not  been  through  "the  system,"  as  if 
there  were  one  system— the  best  and  the 
only  one.  He  has  been  through  many 
"  the-systems  "  aheady— some  systems  of 
breathing,  some  games  and  athletics  and 
gymnastics,  some  special  exercises  for 
games  and  athletics,  some  relaxing  exer- 
cises, some  club  exercises,  and  the  courses 
as  given  in  this  Physical  Educator. 

But  he  has  also  gathered  whatever  in- 
formation he  could  from  many  practical 
teachers  of  various  systems,  whom  he 
wishes  to  thank  here  for  their  courtesy  m 
supplying    information.     Especially  he 
wishes  to  thank  Mr.  T.  A.  W.  Flynn  for 
his  co-operation  throughout  the  work. 
Mr.  Flynn  was  at  a  pubhc  school  and 
then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  fair 
all-round  athlete;    afterwards  he  went 
through  the  Army  course,  and  practised 
Ling,  boxing,  fencing,  gymnastics,  clubs, 
and  so  on.     He   has   had  experience 
in  teaching  individuals,  and  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  ;  and  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  and  observation,  he,  like  the 
Editor,  finds  good  points  in  all,  but  all 
good  points  in  none.    He  has  even  found 
good  points  in  the  Editor's  favourite  diet 
—of  which  more  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  Editor  wishes  also  to  thank  those 
who  have  supphed  him  with  hints, 
criticisms,  photographs,  and  illustrations, 
and  especially  Miss  M.  Dovaston  and  Miss 
J.  Bloxam,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
plain-line  drawings.  He  would  welcome 
any    additional    hints    and  criticisms. 


of  which  due  account  will  be  taken- 
For  he  feels  no  shame  in  admitting  mis- 
takes.   He  offers  no  perfections. 

This  point  of  view  will  be  a  partial 
answer  to  the  objection  so  frequently 
made  that  a  uniform  system  is  unadvisable, 
if  not  positively  dangerous.    The  ob- 
jection might  be  put  in  this  form  :  "  You 
may  include  the  best  from  all  known 
systems,  as  well  as  from  games,  athletics,, 
gymnastics,  etc.;    you  may  insist  on 
favourable  conditions  before,  durmg  and 
after  exercise  (food,  light,  air,  clothing, 
etc.)  ;  you  may  lay  special  stress  on  right 
ways  of  breathing  ;   you  may  insist  on 
muscular  repose  and  economy  for  the 
parts  which  we  do  not  wish  to  use  ;  you 
may  attend  to  nerve- training  in  prompti- 
tude, etc. ;    you  may  devise  admirable 
trunk-movements  that  might  help  diges- 
tion and  excretion  as  well  as  breathing 
and  carriage  ;  but,  for  all  that,  any  one 
system  forced  on  all  is  pernicious.    What  s 
one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison; 
what's  one  man's  interest  is  another's 
boredom. 

It  is  a  function  of  an  Introduction  to 
; anticipate  such  an  objection.    And  the 
'spirit  in  which  we  offer  our  ideas  is  the- 
ibest  answer :  "  Try  this  or  that  fairly 
if  it  appeals  to  you  ;  and  judge  it  only 
by  its    aU-round    results.  MeanwhUe, 
search   for  better   things    and   let  us 
know"     Moreover,  we  do  not  ignore 
individuahty.     It  is   from  respect  for 
the  individual  that  we  praise  a  point 
in  this  system,  a  point  in  that;  that 
we  recommend  various  Courses;  that 
we   insist   on  corrective   and  remedial 
exercises  ;   that  we  urge  readers  to  get 
eood  medical  advice  before  they  go  ir> 
L  any  strain.    For,  as  Sir  Lauder  Brun- 
ton  aptly  says,  "  What  is  exercise  for  one 
man  is  over-exercise  for  another,  or  may- 
even  be  over-exercise  for  the  same  man. 
under  different  conditions.    Nay,  moie  .. 
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what  is  sufficient  exercise  for  the  muscles 
may  be  over-exercise  for  the  heart,  and 
one  01  the  risks  which  schoolboys  [and, 
v/e  may  add,  schoolgirls]  sometimes  run  is 
that  their  alliletic  power  may  be  judged 
by  their  masters  or  school-fehows  accord- 
ing to  their  apparent  size  and  strength, 
and  not  according  to  the  strength  of 
their  heart  and  of  their  lungs." 

But  who  dares  to  come  forward — this 
is  the  best  reply  to  the  above  objection 
—who  dares  to  come  forward  and  deny 
the  need  (and  hence,  for  most  of  us,  the 

need  of  practice)  of 
deep,  full  breathing 
through  the  nostrils, 
of    muscular  eco- 
nomy,   of  healthy 
trunk    muscles  to 
hold  the  organs  in 
place     and  move 
them  duly,  of  means 
to    remedy  badly 
curved  spines,  flat 
feet,   and   so   on  ? 
Who     denies  the 
need  to  remedy  a 
case  like  this  ? 
So  we  say  once  again  to  every  reader. 
Get  some    good    -physical    ambition.  It 
may  be  competition  against  your  past 
self,  or  it  may  be,  at  first,  competition 
against  others,  even  if  it  be  only  a  desire 
to  look  healthier  and  more  attractive 
than  they  do.    Make  a  fine  and  all-round 
Physical  Education  worth  your  while. 

For  that  is  the  ultimate  question :  Is 
Physical  Education  worth  while?  The 
success  or  failure  of  this  Physical 
Educator  depends  largely  on  the  answer 
to  that  question.  What  can  Physical 
Education  do  ?  What  is  it  likely  to  do  ? 
And  the  answer  to  that,  in  turn,  depends 
largely  on  the  particular  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  (as  we  shall  show  in  the  article 
on  "  What  to  demand  from  Systems  of 
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Exercise")  on  how  it  is  tried  and  prac- 
tised, how  it  is  "  begun,  continued,  and 
ended." 

The  individual  reader  becomes  in  the 
end  the  responsible  person.  We  cannot 
move  for  him,  breathe  for  him,  eat  for 
him,  rest  for  him.  The  former  depends 
mainly  on  us.  Let  us,  then,  at  the  risk 
of  reiteration,  say  what  Physical  Educa- 
tion must  include,  at  any  rate  for  Anglo- 
Saxons  if  not  for  ah  mankind  who  are 
physically  deficient. 

The  words  "  Physical  Education  "  have 
many  barnacle-ideas  fastened  to  them, 
and  not  a  few  ships  cahed  "  Physical 
Education"  have   sunk,  crew  and  all, 
because  the  captain  cut  off  certain  parts 
of  the  ship  to  save  some  of  the  large  bar- 
nacles !    A  part  which  ignorant  captains 
have  been  too  prone  to  cut  off  as  useless — 
as  too  light  and  pleasant  and  free  to  be 
useful— is  athletic  play.    We  shall  not 
define  it  here  ;   readers  understand  well 
enough  what  it  means.    Animals  hardly 
distinguish   between   athletic  play  and 
Physical  Education  in  the  narrower  sense. 
Gymnastic  and  Ling  teachers  usually  do. 
They  say,  "  We  teach  Physical  Education, 
the  only  scientific  system.    Games  have 
their  value,  but  "—to  quote  the  words 
of  a  military  instructor—"  they  are  chiefly 
for  amusement  and  recreation— m.erely  a 
relief  and  change  from  serious  life."  This 
objection  is  common  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  livehhood  depends  on  teaching 
gymnastics. 

Now,  as  a  relief  and  change  from 
"serious"  hfe,  athletic  games  are  worth 
while.  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,  an  ugly  boy,  an  unmanly 
boy,  a  smug,  a  prig,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing worse— if  there  is  anything  worse. 
It  has  a  similar  effect  upon  Jill,  except 
that  it  often  makes  her  very  morbid  and 
very  silly,  and  very  dishonest  as  well. 
For  children,  and  for  many  of  those  adults 
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who  should  obey  the  scriptural  com- 
mandment and  become  like  children, 
athletic  play  is  a  humanising  power, 
and— thank  goodness  for  it !— an  outlet 
for  some  of  the  unnaturally  pent-up 
physical  energies  of  both  sexes.  If  this 
were  all  that  athletic  play,  interesting  to 
the  individual,  could  do  for  him  or  her,  it 
would  be  inseparable  from  true  Physical 
Education  in  self-control,  self-direction, 
self-expression ;  but  this  is  far  from  all. 

The  best  athletic  play  is  not  only  a 
relief  and  change  from  "  serious "  life, 
but  also  a  preparation  for  that  life  ;  not 
merely  for  athletic  feats,  not  merely  for 
war,  but  for  an  enormous  range  of  duties. 
In  home-life  athletic  play  forms  a  friendly 
bond  which  perhaps  no  other  can  equal— 
a  bond  and  a  starting-point  for  confidence 
and  sensible  friendship  and  affection  out- 
side the  blindly  indulgent  laziness  and 
selfishness  that  has  too  often  usurped  the 
name  of  love.    So  it  is  in  social  life  also  ; 
no  age  or  class  or  race  being  beyond 
the  athletic  pale.    In  commercial  life, 
athletic  play  can  give  invaluable  lessons 
in    co-operation,    division    of  labour, 
patience,  prevision,  and  so  on,  as  well  as 
in  that  honour  and  manly  right-deahng  for 
which  our  clearest  Anglo-Saxon  expression 
actually  is  "  fair  play."    Athletic  play  can 
teach  us  our  true  relation  to  our  opponents 
—whether  they  or  we  be  victors  or  van- 
quished.   Above  all,  it  can  train  us  in 
concentration,   in   the  art   of  feeling— 
"This  one  thing  I  do  with  might  and 
main  noiv." 

Well,  if  Physical  Education  consisted 
entirely  of  this  athletic  play,  even  then 
it  would  be  essential  to  the  all-round 
training  of  man  and  woman,  of  boy  and 
girl.  But  if  with  this  athletic  play  we 
yoke  and  mate  a  more  methodical 
Physical  Culture,  a  more  scientific  set  of 
exercises  to  prepare  for  play  and  for 
mental  and  physical  life,  as  well  as  to 


supplement  play  and  mental  and  physical 
life,  then  Physical  Education  is  worth 
while.  Indeed,  we  might  say  that,  except 
for  a  few  "  religious  "  ideas,  scarcely  any- 
thing else  in  life  is  worth  while  until 
there  has  been  laid  a  sound  basis  of 
Physical  Education. 

Therefore,  good  Physical  Education  is 
worth  while.    And  therefore,  as  an  in- 
evitable corollary,  the  teaching  of  good 
Physical  Education  is  also  worth  while, 
being  a  profession  inferior  to  none  what- 
soever anywhere.    In  no  single  respect 
should  the  good  Physical  Educator,  male 
or  female,  stand  on  a  platform  below  the 
schoolmaster  or  clergyman  or  lawyer  or 
surgeon  or  physician  or  soldier  or  well- 
born loafer  or  financier  or  politician.  Of 
a  truth  we  are  a  nation  not  of  shopkeepers 
but  of  snobs,  whose  thoughtlessness  is 
on  neutral  ground  with  cowardice.  How 
terribly  we  need  what  Nietzsche  would 
call  "  new  evaluations  "—to  see  things 
as  they  are  all  round,  in  their  many  effects, 
and  to  classify  and  esteem  them  accord- 
ingly ! 

For  health's  sake,  for  happiness'  sake, 
for   helpfulness'  sake,  let  us  set  this 
Physical  Education  in  its  right  place, 
above  the  arrant  snobbishness  such  as  led 
the  early  Roman  to  despise  all  who  were 
not  Roman  soldiers  and  farmers  and 
political  leaders  and  voters.    Let  us  turn 
oui  eyes  from  a  few  expensive  games 
badly  taught,  badly  played,  misunder- 
stood (as  if  games  were  mere  accessories  of 
life)  ;    let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  those 
narrow-minded    though    genuinely  en- 
thusiastic professional  teachers  who  talk 
of  their  one  system  (whether  it  be  the 
Army  or  Ling  or  any  other  system)  as 
ilte  system,  and,  indeed,  honestly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so  ;   let  us  hear  what  the 
advocates  of  such  oncsidechiess  have  to 
say  and  then  pass  on  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive practices-not  the  one  system 
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so  much  as  (in  a  good  sense)  "  the  mutable 
manj^." 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  " 
is  universally  true.  And  among  the  fruits 
of  good  systems  should  be  the  following  : 
the  power  to  take  in  abundant  oxygen 
through  the  nostrils  (not  merely  the 
possession  of  a  large  chest,  or  even— seg 
Fig.  15— a  large  chest-expansion)  ;  strong 
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Fig    15.— An  American   Teacher  professes  that 
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trunk  muscles  to  help  to  prevent  in- 
digestion,  constipation,   etc.  ;  straight- 
ness  (or,  rather,  normal  bodily  curves)  and 
flexibility  ;  economy  and  absence  of  un- 
necessary tension  ;  poise  ;  and  so  on.  A 
special  article  will  suggest  a  practical 
scheme  for  applying  these  and  other  tests, 
and  for  remedying  and  preventing  mis- 
takes, in  so  far  as  a  paper-scheme  can 
help  In  this  direction,  in  this  difficult  age 
when  people  read,  as  they  eat,  much  too 
fast,  and  are  content  with  a  very  low 
standard  of  fitness. 

However  wortlaless  anything  that  we 
say  may  prove  in  practice,  yet  at  least 
we  have  realised  the  prodigious  difficulties 
that  beset  any  would-be  reformer  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  physique. 

I.  First  there  is  our  climate,  which  we 
may  abuse,  of  course,  as  dull,  but  which 
enables  us  to  commit  the  maximum  of 
physical  sin  with  the  minhnum  of 
physical  harm.  There  seems  to  be,  as 
Emerson  said,  an  Anglo-Saxon  reserve 
force  in  soil  and  climate,  as  in  body  and 


mind,  which 
their  due. 

2.  In  spite  of  this  comparative  im- 
punity, ill-health,  disease,  and  dis-ease 
abound.  And,  by  the  law  of  the  "  vicious 
circle,'.'  the  ill  man  finds  it  hard  to  change 
his  ways ;  his  foul  blood  will  not  be 
purified  except  by  steady  effort,  of  which 
a  foul-blooded  man  soon  wearies.  Be- 
sides this,  he  is  constantly  deceived  by 
fraudulent  advertisers,  uncensored  liars, 
whose  main  aim  is  to  make  money. 

3.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  pubhc 
in  this  and  in  all  matters  of  health  is  a 
huge  obstacle.    We  are  not  educated  as 
to  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Our  popular  heroes   and  heroines  are 
one-virtue  exhibitors,  and  to  hint  that 
in  other  respects  they  are  villains  is 
regarded  as  sheer  profanity.    We  are 
told  that  they  are  the  leaders.    If  our 
authorities  are  hard  pressed,  they  inform 
us  that  such  and  such  deficiencies  are 
"  customary,"  "  normal,"  "  natural,"  "  to 
be  expected,"  "necessary,"  and  so  on. 
The  physical  tests  that  are  commonly 
applied  are  the  tests  of  ignorance— great 
size,  heavy  weight,  red  face,  athletic  feats. 

4.  There  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  majority 
a  reluctance  to  tread  new  paths,  partly 
due  to  that  shyness  which  prevents  us 
from  speaking  French  except  in  an  en- 
tirely Anglo-Saxon  manner,  and  even  then 
with  a  sheepish  look,  as  if  one  were  a 
traitor  and  a  buffoon. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties.  If, 
then,  we  have  seemed  often  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  fragments  of  whaf 
already  exists,  it  is  not  because  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  all-round  aims  and  possi- 
bilities of  Physical  Education,  but  because 
we  have  considered  a  bird  in  the  hand 
worth  three  in  the  clouds. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   COURSE   FOR   MOST    MEN  WHO 
ARE  BUSY. 

To  Introduce  the  Course — The  Dangers  of  Uniformity — If  not  Ideal  it  is  Short  and  Practical  and 
Varied— Not  Complete,  but  Good  to  begin  upon— How  to  Exercise — Air — Light— Clothing — 
Form— Concentration — The  Order  of  Exercise— Some  "Don'ts"— The  Course. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  "  COURSE." 

A|OT  everyone  is  suited  by  vigorous 
..\  early  morning  exercise  or  even  by 
a  gentle  walk — for  example,  the  Editor 
himself  rather  prefers  to  work  for  at 
least  three  hours  before  taking  any  exer- 
cise at  all.  But  the  early  morning  is 
the  least  inconvenient  time  for  most 
men,  especially  if  they  take  a  large 
breakfast  afterwards.  Uniformity  in  ad- 
vice is  bound  to  have  disadvantages. 
But  in  a  work  like  this,  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  what  a  good  personal 
teacher  can  do,  some  general  instructions 
are  inevitable,  and  the  only  defence  is 
that  we  (the  Editor  and  a  trained  and 
experienced  teacher  of  Physical  Culture) 
should  offer  all-round  exercises  without 
strain,  as  exercises  which  we  have  ourselves 
now  done  six  times  a  week  for  a  month, 
but  which  must  be  given  up  by  the  indi- 
vidual if  the  effects  after  a  few  weeks  prove 
unsatisfactory.  The  Editor  wishes  to 
express  here  his  debt  to  this  teacher, 
Mr.  T.  A.  W.  Flynn,  who  has  worked 
out  many  of  these  exercises  especially 
for  this  Course. 

The  Course  is  not  an  ideal  one  for  all 
alike  ;  it  is  a  short  and  practical  Course  for 
helping  the  breathing,  circulation,  diges- 
tion, excretion,  carriage,  and  repose  for 


most  men  who  are  busy,  and  comes  as  near 
as  we  care  to  bring  it  to  the  Courses  which 
they  are  likely  to  know  already,  while  we 
have  tried  to  remove  some  of  their  most 
fatal  faults,  such  as  the  perpetual  tension - 
grip.  Neither  is  it  a  complete  Course.  This 
and  the  subsequent  chapters  will  suggest 
additional  and  special  exercises — e.g.  to 
remedy  indigestion,  constipation,  nervous- 
ness, and  so  on,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for 
athletics  in  particular. 

But  it  is  a  varied  Course.  We  have 
chosen  the  movements  out  of  many  hun- 
dreds and  from  many  systems,  though  we 
have  adapted  the  majority  according  to 
our  plan  of  developing  each  side  of  the 
body  independently,  and  educating  the 
other  side  in  relaxed  repose,  and  so  on. 
We  offer  some  practice  in  better  control, 
better  economy,  better  breathing ;  we 
offer  preparatory  movements,  free  move- 
ments, and  exercises  with  apparatus. 

We  have  tried  not  to  offer  more  than 
the  average  man  is  likely  to  do  regularly, 
and,  remembering  what  human  nature  is, 
we  have  sacrificed  some  strict  science  for 
practical  utility.  Thus,  people  would  do 
better  if  they  began  certain  movements  as 
they  lie  on  their  backs  upon  the  floor. 
This  keeps  the  chief  organs  in  their  right  ■ 
place.    But  few  will  agree  to  do  this. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  we  give  some  simple 
instructions  for  use. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

Do  not  exercise  too  soon  after  a  large 
meal,  and  do  not  continue  up  to  exhaus- 
tion. The  number  of  repetitions  is  far  less 
important  than  the  amount  of  attention 
and  "mind"  put  into  accurate  movements. 

Breathe  in,  not  through  the  mouth,  but 
through  the  nostrils,  and,  as  a  rule,  slowly 
and  fully.  (We  shaU  treat  the  breathing 
out  in  a  later  chapter.) 

Get  the  maximum  of  fresh  air  and  light. 

Wear  the  minimum  of  clothing,  especi- 
ally of  cramping  clothing.  If  possible,  be 
naked,  or,  at  least,  have  the  feet  naked  and 
free. 

Do  not  ttse  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
not  called  upon  to  work.  Do  not  frown. 
Do  not  strain. 

Secure  correct  form  first,  even  if — as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Editor  in  all  the 
physical  work  he  has  ever  managed  to  do 
passably,  including  his  recent  Indian  club 
work— this  may  necessitate  very  slow  and 
laboured  care  at  first.  In  the  end  it  will 
save  time  and  trouble,  and  give  more 
satisfaction. 

Be  regular,  not  so  much  according  to 
the  time  of  the  clock  as  according  to  the 
occasion— e.g.  "  after  waking  "  and  "  be- 
fore bed  "  are,  for  many,  better  rules  thai 
"  7  a.m.  "  and  10.30  p.m." 

Concentrate  the  attention,  and,  as  Sandow 
says,  throw  the  will  into  the  muscles.  The 
following  hints  have  helped  some  people 
to  concentration  : — 

(i.)  Find  the  interest  of  the  exercise— 
e.g.  by  studying  its  effects  (some  of  which 
we  shall  point  out  with  the  various  move- 
ments). 

(ii.)  Look  at  the  muscles,  either  directly 
or  in  the  mirror,  until  they  can  be  trusted 
to  work  correctly.  (This  does  not  apply 
to  certain  exercises,  in  which  it  is  better 


to  look  at  a  spot,  or,  for  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  Indian  club.) 

(iii.)  Apparatus  may  be  of  some  help. 
We  prefer  the  hand-opening  appliance 
which  is  illustrated  later  to  the  tense 
grip,  at  least  as  an  antidote. 

(iv.)  Keep  records  of  progress— increase 
of  extent,  correctness,  ease,  number  of 
times,  etc.,  with  dates.  A  card  can  easily 
be  devised  for  this,  or  if  the  student  is 
earnest  a  daily  record  may  be  kept  in  a 
Diary. 

(v.)  It  may  be  well  to  adopt  the  Re- 
sume plan— z.e.  to  learn  a  few  exercises 
[a,  h,  and  c)  really  well,  then  to  learn  d,  e, 
and  /  really  well ;  then  to  combine  a,  h,  c, 
d,  e,  f,  then  to  learn  h,  i,  and  add 
them  to  the  first  six,  and  so  on. 

(vi.)  One  person  can  set  the  exercises 
to  another,  or  others— e.g.  in  a  family  or 
school. 

(vii.)  A  good  personal  teacher  is, 
needless  to  say,  of  the  greatest  value  at 
the  start,  if  only  to  ensure  correct  form. 

(viii.)  Vary  the  course,  as  you  feel  in- 
clined, by  your  own  additions  or  substi- 
tutes.' For  example,  George's  "  Hundred 
Up  "  (p.  52),  the  Lawn-Tennis  service  exer- 
cise (p.  56),  the  bowling  exercise  (p.  57), 
mav  all  be  useful. 

(ix.)  Adapt  the  exercises  in  the  Course 
to  your  own  needs,  and  please  ^  send 
the  Editor  any  criticisms  or  suggestions. 

In  most  of  the  exercises,  start  by  using 
the  two  sides  independently,  if  you  can  spare 
the  time.  Such  movements  will  be  fuller, 
and  will  give  you  finer  control  and  poise. 

Do  most  of  the  movements  with  equal 
vigour  in  both  directions. 

The  general  order  which  we  suggest  is 
as  follows,  though  the  reader  must  alter 
it  for  himself  if  he  thinks  fit  :— 

I.  In  the  morning:  In  the  well-aired 
bedroom,  blow  the  nose  and  wash  the 
teeth  ;  then— 

(i.)  Massage  in  bed. 
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(ii.)  Vigorous  movements  for  chest 

and  arms, 
(iii.)  In   the   well-aired  bathroom. 

Breathing  ;  bath, 
(iv.)  After  the  bath.     Head  move- 
ments and  trmik  movements  and  leg  move- 
ments. 

These  may  also  be  repeated  after  busi- 
ness hours ;  or  the  following  may  be 
substituted  : — 


II.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  an 
alternative  in  the  morning,  inclined  plank 
exercises,  club  exercises,  etc. 

(v.)  Plank  exercises  in  climbing,  kick- 
ing, leg-swinging,  swimming,  etc. 
(vi.)  Club  exercises, 
(vii.)  Various  exercises. 

III.  At  night  : 

(viii.)  Chest  expansion  with  stretcher, 
(ix.)  Relaxing. 
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Don't  strain :  gradually  increase  the  extent,  pace,  and  number  of  times. 

Don't  use  muscles  that  are  not  wanted  :  In  particular,  don't  grip,  don't  frown. 

Breathe  in  fully  through  the  nostrils. 

Concentrate  on  each  movement  in  turn,  without  thinking  of  what  is  to  come  next. 


I.  A.  After  blowing  the  nose  and  wash- 
ing the  teeth,  you  may  begin  massage  of 
the  abdomen. 


Fig.  I. 

(i.)  Massage  of  the  Abdomen  in  Bed  {see 
further,  Chapter  on  Indigestion). — The 
advantages  of  massage  for  the  circulation 
and  the  heart,  the  breathing  and  the 
lungs,  for  elimination,  for  the  skin  and 
organs,  the  digestion,  the  muscles,  the 
nerves,  etc.,  will  be  explained  in  a  special 
chapter  later  on.  Here  we  must  be 
content  with  two  kinds  that  can  be 
practised  in  bed  before  one  gets  up,  the 

position  being  one 
with  relaxed  mus- 
cles, as  in  Fig.  i, 
which  takes  away 
the  tension  of  the 
abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  makes 
integuments  "  more 


ventral 


the  ' 
pliable. 

B.  First  Massage  of  the  Abdomen. — 
With  the  three  long  finger-tips  of  the  right 


hand,  and  holding  the  thumb  {see  Fig.  2), 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  movement,  which 
is  done  chiefly  with  the  finger- joints 
and  the  hand,  make  circular  strokes 
round  the  navel  w/)  the  right  side  and 
down  the  left.  The  movement  becomes 
more  effective  when  the  circles  are  en- 
larged, and  when  the  finger-tips  press, 
now  strongly,  now  faintly  upon  the 
abdomen.  If  this  process  is  too  irri- 
tating, the  following  should  be  ap- 
plied : — 

c.  Second  Massage  of  the  Abdomen. 
— Make  circles  in  the  same  direction,  but 
keep  the  finger-tips  passive,  and  make  the 
passes  with  the  ball  of  the  hand.  Notice 
how,  in  Fig.  3,  the  hand  is  stretched  out 
forcibly,  so  as  to 
be  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  fore- 
arm. It  is  here 
not  the  three  long 
finger-tips  but  the 
ball  of  the  thumb 
and  the  little  fin- 
ger that  give  the  pressure  ;  the  three 
fingers  (slightly  bent)  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  without  giving  even 
the  faintest  pressure. 


Fig.  3. 
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(ii.)  Vigorous  Movements  for  Chest  and 
Arms. 

Preliminary  Position.— Fig.  4  shows 
a  fairly  good  position  for  many  exercises, 
without    too    much    of  the 
wooden  soldier   type.  The 
heels  should    be  closed  and 
in  line,  the  toes  moderately 
turned  out,  the  knees  straight, 
the  body  with  its  two  sides 
even,  but  with  the  small  of 
the  back  well   in,   and  the 
trunk  slightly   forward  from 
the  hips,  so  that  the  weight 
may  bear  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  feet ;  the  chest  expanded 
(but   not   stiffly),   the  head 
erect,  but  with  the  chin  in  rather  than  up  ; 
eyes  to  the  front  and  not  to  the  floor  ; 
hands  not  gripped  ;  arms  hanging  loosely 
from  the  shoulders  either  down  at  the 
sides,  as  in  Fig.  4.  or  else  with  the  hands 
further  forward. 

Independent  control  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  is  very  important.    In  many  of 
the  exercises  you  should  let  one  side  rest 
while  the  other  works  ;  this  practice  must 
react   upon  the  brain.     Most  systems 
err  in  using  the  two  sides  together  far 
too  often.    We  wish  each  side  to  be 
able  to  move  while  the  other  side  keeps 
not  only  still  but  also  reposeful.  Some- 
times, however, 
you  will  be  ex- 
tra busy,  and 
then  the  two 
sides   may  be  ^ 
used  together. 

D.  Arm  Ex- 
ten  si  ons. — 
Extend  the 
right  arm  out- 
wards with  the 
palm  down, 
having  the  left 
arm  hanging 


Fig.  5- 


loose  at  the  side.  Now,  keeping  square 
to  the  front  all  the  time,  swing  the  right 
arm  up  above  the  head,  with  the  palm 
outwards.  Swing  it  downwards  again 
with  equal  vigour.  Then  swing  it  right 
down,  palm  facing  backwards.  Repeat. 
Do  this  with  the  left  arm  similarly. 
If  busy,  and  also  for  a  change,  move  the 
two  arms  together,  as  in  Fig.  5,  out,  up, 
and  down. 

[For  a  change,  in  alternate  weeks,  alter 
the  palm's  position  to  (a)  arm  out  with  palm 
up ;  (6)  arm  up  with  palm  inwards ;  (c) 
arm  down  with  palm  forwards.] 

E.  Arm  Circles.— Swing  the  right  arm 
in  a  circle  up  and  ^ 
forwards,  then  \  ''/7  \ 

down    and    back-  ^ 
wards,  and  round,  ' 
keeping   the  nails 
of  the  closed  hand 
facing    the  front 
during  as  much  of 
the  circle  as  possi- 
ble.   Here,  also,  let 
the  body  face 
square  to  the  front, 
and  not  swing,  and 
let    the   left  arm 
hang  loose  at  the 
closed,  but  not  gripped.  Repeat. 
Do  this  with  the  left  arm  smiilarly. 
If  busy,  and  also  for  a  change,  move  the 
two  arms  together,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

[For  a  change,  in  alternate  weeks,  re- 
verse the  direction,  still  keeping  the  nails 
of  the  closed  hand  to  the  front  for  as  long 
as  possible.] 

(iii )  In  the  well-aired  bathroom. 
F  Breathing.  —  The  subject  of 
breathing  and  voice-production  is  treated 
in  two  later  chapters.  Here  only  a  few 
simple  exercises  can  be  offered  in  order 
that  the  many  different  kinds  of  breath- 
ing may  be  somewhat  more  developed 
and  under  control.    To  be  able  to  breathe 


Fig.  6. 


side,  the  hand  being 
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rightly  is  to  be  able  to  breathe  not  in 
one  way  only,  but  in  many  ways,  as  a 
habit  and  instinct,  whether  natural  or 
acquired.  Distrust  a  man  who  pretends 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  breathing. 
There  are  many  ways,  all  good  in  their 
proper  place. 

The  effects  of  correct  breathings  are  to 
get  rid  of  undesirable  matter  (too  much 
carbonic  acid  gas,  etc.),  to  bring  in  more 
oxygen  (to  purify  the  blood,  to  help  the 
assimilation  of  food,  etc.),  to  massage  the 
stomach  and  liver  and  spleen,  etc.  by  the 
fall  and  rise  of  the  diaphragm  {see  Fig.  6, 
on  p.  xiv.),  to  relieve  these  organs  of 
pressure  by  the  upholding  of  the  dia- 
phragm, to  exercise  the  lungs  and  keep 
them  free  from  dirt  and  other  "  soil  for 
disease-germs,"  to  invigorate,  and,  when 
necessary,  rest  the  nerves,  and  so  on.  If 
one  lies  down  fiat  on  the  back,  the  organs 
are  kept  nearer  to  their  normal  position. 

Imagine  your  breathing- apparatus  to 
be  a  heart-shaped  box  which  you  wish  to 
enlarge  so  that  it  may  hold  more  oxygen — 
for,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  oxygen, 
the  more  vitality.  It  is  the  lowest  and 
widest  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  stretch 
out  furthest,  and  take  in  most  air  ;  but, 
having  taken  in  the  air,  you  can  then 
draw  the  walls  up  and  in,  and  so  force  the 
air  into  the  top  of  the  lungs,  the  apex, 
which  is  usually  very  badly  ventilated, 
and  an  excellent  nursery  for  those  tuber- 
culosis germs  which  love  refuse  but  hate 
oxygen. 

To  practise  each  breathing  separately, 
with  chin  slightly  in,  and  small  of  the 
back  hollow,  send  the  abdomen  slightly 
out,  and  the  diaphragm  well  down  (eventu- 
ally you  ought  to  be  able  to  send  the  dia- 
phragm down  without  sending  the  abdo- 
men far  out)  as  you  breathe  in  a  full  breath 
of  pure  air  through  the  nostrils.  As  you 
breathe  out  thoroughly  through  the  mouth, 
luring  the  abdomen  in,  and  bring  the  dia- 


phragm well  up.  This  kind  enlarges 
the  cavity  by  sending  the  floor  down. 
Now  for  the  second  kind,  which  sends 
the  side-walls  out  in  various  directions, 
the  lower  ribs  being  able  to  move  forward, 
sideways,  backwards,  and  slightly  up. 

Keeping  the  diaphragm  nearly  or  quite 
up,  breathe  in  a  full  breath  of  pure  air 
through  the  nostrils  while  you  send  the 
ribs  outwards  in  each  direction.  It  helps 
this  movement  if  you  put  the  palms  of 
your  hands  upon  them  and  feel  them 
move.  Then  again  breathe  out  thoroughly 
through  the  mouth,  pressing  the  ribs  in. 

The  third  kind  is  the  hardest  for  many. 
As  you  breathe  in  a  full  breath  of  pure 
air  through  the  nostrils,  first  send  the 
diaphragm  down,  then  lift  it  and  send  the 
lower  ribs  out ;  then  (keeping  the  dia- 
phragm up)  draw  the  ribs  in  and  send  the 
breath  to  the  top  of  the  chest,  which  has 
very  little  power  of  expansion  (for  it  has 
no  diaphragm  and  no  movable  ribs). 

The  relaxed  breathing  (for  economy  and 
repose)  will  be  given  later.  And  other 
varieties,  as  well  as  movements  of  the 
arms,  etc.,  to  help  them  or  develop  them, 
will  be  offered  in  later  chapters.  One  or 
two  such  exercises  with  the  chest-ex- 
pander will  be  suggested  directly. 

G.  The  Bath  and  water  will  form  the 
topic  of  a  subsequent  article.  Here  we 
must  be  content  with  a  few  words.  First 
get  yourself  comfortabl}^  warm  by  breath- 
ing, exercise,  and,  if  necessary,  hot  water. 
Then  wash  and  rub  with  warm  water  and 
pure  soap  ;  then  cool  with  cool  or  cold 
water  on  the  eyes,  the  head,  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  chest,  the  base  of  the  spine, 
the  feet  ;  then  rub  vigorously  to  secure  a 
good  reaction  and  glow.  Last  of  all, 
practise  the  exercises  which  follow. 

(iv.)  Afier  the  Bath.    Head  Movements. 

These  are  to  strengthen  the  neck- 
muscles,  improve  the  carriage,  help  the 
breathing ;  they  tend  to  athletic  success, 
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since,  among  other  reasons,  the  sight  and 
the  correctness  are  handicapped  if  the 
head  cannot  either  move  freely  in  various 
directions  or  keep  still  while 
the  body  moves. 

H.  First  Head  -  movement 
(backwards  and  forwards). 
—In  the  position  of  Fig.  7, 
the  hand  supporting  the 
breathing  organs— 

I.  Bend    the    head  slowly 
backwards,  without  severe  strain. 

2  Draw  the  chin  in,  and  then  bring  the 
head  slowly  up  again.  This  exercise  does 
much  to  help  the  chest  to  come  forwards, 
and  to  prevent  or  cure  a  "  poke." 

3.  Bend  the  head  forwards,  with  the 
chin  in,  and  then  immediately  bring  the 
head  back  to  the  normal  position. 

I.  Second  Head-movement  (from  side 
TO  SIDE).  —  Keeping  the 
shoulders  square  to  the 
front,  turn  the  head  first 
to  the  right  then  to  the 
left,  as  in  Fig.  8,  keeping 
the  chin  in. 

J.  Third  Head  -  move- 
ment (bending  to  right 
AND  left).— Bend  the  head 

right  and  left,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

K.  Fourth  Head-move- 
ment (CIRCLES).  —  Rotate 
the  head  first  to  the  right, 
then  down  and  forwards 
to  the  left ;  then  out  and 
back  to  the  right  again, 
keeping  the  face  fronting 
forwards ;  then  reverse  the 
All  the  time  main- 
tain a  firm  position  of  feet, 
legs,  and  shoulders.    (Fig.  10.) 

This  exercise  helps  to  remedy 
stiffness  of  the  neck. 

(v.)  Trunk  and  Leg  Movements 
L.  First      Trunk  -  move- 
ment.—Keeping  the  feet  and 


direction. 


legs  firm,  and  the  hands 
as  in   Fig.  11  (thumbs 
.    behind  as   a  support), 

t  Vf>5B^^f---        j^-ps^  -back  to  the  right, 
down,  round  to  the  left, 
then  down  and  forwards, 
the  head  facing  all  the 
time   to   the    front  as 
much   as  possible  with- 
out strain.  Then  reverse 
the  direction. 
M.  Second  Trunk-movement.— Keep- 
ing the  chin  in  and  the 
small  of  the  back  as  hol- 
low as  possible  -without 
strain,  and  the  feet  and 
legs  firm,  bend  the  trunk 
back  from  the  hips,  then 
chop    down    with  the 
trunk  first  straight  down, 
then  to   either  side  in 
turn,  coming  back  each 
time  to  the  attitude  in 

Fig.  12. 

N.  Third  Trunk- 
movement,  FOR  Feet  also.— Keeping 
the  chin  in,  and  the  feet  and  legs  as 
firm  as  possible  without  strain,  circle  the 
stiff  right  arm  down  to  the  toes,  then  to 
either  side  of  them  in  turn,  each  time  rising 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet  as  you  come  up. 
Do  this  lying  on  the  floor,  as  in  Fig.  13. 
Do  this  similarly  with  the  left  arm. 

o.  Fourth  Trunk-movement. — Stand- 
ing as  some  players  do  before  a  Golf-drive, 


Fig.  12 


Fig. 


Fig.  10. 


and  keeping  the  eye  all  the  time  on  a  spot 
upon  the  floor  (or  upon  a  golf-ball),  swing 
the  arms  and  trunk  vigorously  up  and 
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Fig.  14- 


Fig. 


back  to  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  14, 
then  swing  them  down  and 
out  and  round  and  away  till 
they  finish  up  as  in  Fig.  15, 
the  weight  having  come  on 
to  the  left  foot. 
Now  perform  a 
similar  move- 
ment with  equal 
,  vigour  in  the 
opposite  direc- 
tion. 

p.  Foot  Movement.  — 
Taking  the  position  of 
Fig.  16,  with  the  thumbs 
as  a  support  behind,  raise 
the  body  as  high  as  pos- 
?ible  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  and  the 
toes,  and  sink  it  upon  the  heels. 

Q.  Trunk  and  Leg  and 
Foot  Movement. — From 
the  same  position,  with  the 
chin  in  and  the  trunk  erect, 
raise  the  body  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet  and  the  toes,  sink 
to  a  half-squatting  attitude, 
as  in  Fig.  17,  still  keeping 
the  heels  up;  then  straighten 
the  legs  and  sink  on  the 
heels. 

Now  do  this  exercise  with 
the  chin  in  and  the  trunk  erect  as  before, 
but  sink  to  the  full  squat- 
ting position  of  Fig.  18. 

R.  Leg  (for- 
ward)  and 
Arm  Move- 
ment. —  With 
chin  in  and 
trunk  erect, 
vigorou  s  ly 
raise  the  right 
arm  and  the 
right  leg  at  the  same  time,  as  in  Fig.  ig, 
then  vigorously  lower  them  while  you  raise 
the  left  arm  and  the  left  leg.    If  the 


Fig. 


exercise  is  at  all  difficult, 
begin  carefully  and  increase 
the  vigour  gradually. 

s.  Leg  (backward)  and 
Arm  Movement. — Send 
back  as  high  as  possible 
without  strain  the  left  foot 
and  the  left  arm,  as  in 
Fig.  20,  then,  while  you 
bring  both  of  them  down 
and  to  the  front,  send  back 
the  right  foot  and  the  right 
arm.  Here  also  begin 
carefully  and 
vigour  gradually. 

T.  Leg  (forward  and 
upward)  and  Arm  Move- 
ment.— With  chin  in  and 
trunk  erect,  send  the  right 
arm  forward  with  palm 
down.  Then,  as  you  kick 
the  right  leg  up  towards 
that  point  (as  in  kicking  a 
football  high,  but  without 
as  much  strain),  send  the 
right  hand  back, 
foot 


Fig.  19. 


increase  the 


Fig.  20. 


(Fig.  21.) 


Lower  both 
and  hand,  and  do 
a  similar  exercise 
with  the  left  side. 

II.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week,  as  an 
alternative,  in  the 
morning. 

u.  (v.)  Plank 
Exercises.  —  Lean 
a  smooth  and 
strong  plank  with 
one  end  upon  some 
solid  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  the  bedroom.  Or  buy  the 
special  plank  which  has  been  designed. 
Now,  with  bare  feet— to  give  them  air 
and  light,  to  stretch  out  the  toes,  to  in- 
crease the  gripping  power  of  the  feet,  and  to 


Fig. 
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develop  a  fine  arch  and  instep— and  witla 
cliin  in,  trunk  erect,  and  hollow  small 
of  the  back,  walk  up  and  down  the  plank 
ordinarily,  then  upon  the  heels,  then 
upon  the  balls  and  toes,  with  arms  at  first 
to  the  sides,  then  behind  the  head,  then 
out,  then  up.  As  you  come  down,  shoot 
out  the  leg  and  stretch  the  toe  downwards. 

Then  walk  up  and  down  backwards. 

Then  stand  with  one  leg  on  the  plank, 
half-way  up,  and  let  the  other  swing  down 
freely,  and  kick,  while  you  keep  your 
poise. 

Then  he  on  the  back,  and  do  circles 
{see  Fig.  6) ;  then  imitate  the  breast-stroke 
of  swimming. 

Then  vault  over  the  plank  and  jump 
sideways  over  it. 

Fuller  instructions  will  be  given  later 
on.  As  to  balancing,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
says : — 

"  Balancing  exercises  ought  to  form  only 
a  part  of  general  physical  training  which 
should  be  as  compulsory  for  every  child 
as  learning  the  three  R's." 

(vi.)  Chib  Exercises. 

While  in  many  other  exercises  the  trunk 
is  moved,  clubs  can  develop  the  poise  and 
self-control  by  keeping  the  feet  and  legs 
and  trunk  firm— as  if  they  were  pushing 
against  the  floor  in  spite  of  and  in  re- 
sistance to  their  tendency  to  move  with  the 
chibs.    Besides  this,  they  are  good  for  the 
breathing  and  breadth  of  the  chest,  the 
spine,  the  shoulders  (fiexibihty,  etc.),  the 
arms,  the  wrists,  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
the  extensions,  the  flexibiUty  and  litheness, 
the  muscular  sense,  the  co-ordination  and 
independent  use  of  the  two  sides,  and  so 
on.    The  Editor  here,  with  Mr.  T.  A.  W. 
Flynn's  permission,  describes  the  first 
lessons  as  he  received  them  from  that  very 
able  manipulator,  and  as  he  now  practises 
them  for  ten  minutes  three  days  a  week, 
together  with  some  of  the  plank-exercises. 
The  clubs  which  he  uses  are  the  "  Ober- 
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holzer,"  and  he  has  also  invented  a  very 
pretty  "  juggling  "  club  for  advanced  work 
such  as  he  exhibited  with  great  success  at 
the  International  Fete  in  Antwerp  (1903)- 
But  the  pupil  should  begin  with  something 
plain. 

Let  the  pupil  have  his  feet  about  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  imagine  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  large  hoop,  as  in  Fig.  22. 


Fig.  22. 


where  the  uprights  show  the  line  near 
which  the  club  ought  to  keep  for  the 
circles  ;  the  shoulders  should  also  be  in 
this  line,  so  that  a  spectator  standing 
beside  one  of  the  uprights  while  you  work, 
would  see  your  clubs,  your  shoulders, 
and  the  other  upright,  almost  in  the  same 
line. 

Now  hold  the  club— do  not  gi'ip  it 
tensely,  as  if  it  were  a  spring  dumb-bell — 
somewhat  as  you  would  hold  a  foil.  The 
three  fingers  (little,  third,  and  middle) 
support  it,  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
support  and  direct  it.    The  knob  is  not 


Fig.  23- 


in  the  palm,  but  as  in  Fig.  23.  The 
three  fingers  are  along  the  handle  (Fig. 
23)  rather  than  right  across  it ;  the 
thumb  is  nearly  straight  along  the  handle 
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(as  Peter  Latham's  thumb  always  is  at 
Racquets) ;  the  first  finger  supports  the  ckib 
bv  its  middle  joint.    The  grasp  is  sensitive 


Fig.  26.— Wrist 

"  UP." 


Fig.  25. — Wrist  "over." 


and  pliable,  allowing  the  fingers  to  relax, 
and  giving  the  wrist  enough  work  and  play. 

Preliminary  -position  for  correct  style. — 
Stand  with  firm  feet  and  straight  legs  (it 
is  not  a  bad  idea  to  "  suggest  "  to  yourself 
that  you  are  pushing  yowx  feet  through 
the  floor.  The  doctrine  of  "  self-sugges- 
tion "  is,  we  believe,  on  the  increase). 
Keep  the  shoulders  square  to  the  front, 
the  chest  out,  the  head  erect,  with  chin 
in,  and  eyes  to  the  front.  Do  not  swing 
from  the  hips,  for  our  particular  exercises, 
since  we  want  to  practise  poise  and 
equilihre  by  resisting  the  temptation  to 
sway.  The  pupils  of  Mr.  Oberholzer  at 
the  Northampton  Institute,  and  the 
members  of  the  Orion  Club  (the  great 
performer  Cobbett  is  a  member  of  it),  and 


of  the  St.  Bride's  Gym- 
nasium (Mr.  Vardon's) 
observe  this  method  of 
holding  the  club  and 
carefully  avoid  all  body- 
swing. 

v.   For    the  Outward 
Front   Swing    the  club 
starts  as  in  Fig.  27,  and 
swings  outwards  to  the 
right,  when  the  back  of 
your  hand  turns  towards 
you  (Fig.  23)  and  your         /  >  r  ',1 
thumb  turns  away  from 
you  ;     then    it  swings 
down  and  across — keep 
the  shoulders  square  to         fig.  28. 
the  front- — and,    as  it 
ascends,  the   hand  turns  round  again, 
and  then  the  circle  is  completed  along 

* 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig. 


what  we  may  call  the  large  hoop  line 
(Fig.  22).  Fig.  28  shows  a  bad  move- 
ment, with  the  club  out  of  that  line. 

w.  The  Inward  Front  Swing  is  the  re- 
verse of  this,  the  right 
hand  moving  first  to 
the  left  and  across  the 
body,  when,  to  pre- 
serve the  smooth  cir- 
cle, the  back  of  the 
hand  should  be  turned 
down,  as  in  Fig.  25, 
and  not  up,  as  in 
Fig.  26. 

In  both  these  front 
sivings  the  shoulder  is 
the  centre  and  pivot. 

X.  The  Outward 
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Back  Twist  begins  as  in  Fig.  31,  with 
the  right  hand  not  far  from  the  right 
ear.  The  club  swings  out  to  the  right, 
then  down,  then  across  and  to  the  left, 
the  finger-nails  facing  backwards,  the 
grasp  relaxing  slightly,  and  the  wrist 
remaining  still,  as  one  does  the  circle. 

In  this,  as  in  the  inward  back  twist,  the 
hand  is  the  centre  pivot. 

Y.  The  Inward  Back  Twist  (Fig.  32) 
is  the  reverse,  the  chib 
circling     inwards     and     ,  - '        "  -  ^ 
across  the  back  of  the  / 
head  towards  the  left. 
While  doing  this  circle 
bend  the  elbow  well  to 
the    front,  but  do  not 
move  the  shoulder  from 
the  "squared"  position. 

The   pupil  should 
master  the  correct  form 
of  these  four  circles  for 
the  right  hand,  and  then 
should    master  similar 
circles,  mutatis  miitandis,  -p^^ 
for  the  left  hand.   It  has 
taken  the  Editor  many  hours — which  he 
considers  excellently  spent— in  beginning 
to  master  them  singly. 

z^.  Then  let  him  try  the  Outward  Cross 
Front  Twist,  as  in  Fig.  33.  Start  thus, 
and,  pressing  the  elbow 
close  to  the  side,  swing  the 
club  down.  During  the 
swing,  which  will  pass  out- 
side the  elbow,  the  back  of 
the  hand  will  turn  towards 
the  ground. 

z3.  The  Inward  Cross 
Front  Twist  is  the  reverse 
of  this,  the  club  swinging 
up. 

The    pupil   should  now 
combine  the  various  circles 
and  twists,  doing  an  outward  front  swing 
and  an  outward  back  twist  with  both 


Fig.  33. 


arms  separately,  then  with  both  arms 
together,  then  an  inward  front  swing 
and  an  inward  back  twist  similarly, 
(vii.)  Various  Alternative  Exercises. 
(These  each  reader  must  choose  for 
himself.    We  should  suggest,  for  example, 
skipping  with  the  rope  sent  backwards  ; 
swimming  or  imitation  of  swimming  move- 
ments ;    walk  and  run,  the  runs  being 
about  thirty  to  thirty-five  yards,  with 
intervals  for  walking  till  the  breath  is 
easy  again.    In  case  of  "  staleness,"  we 
suggest  either  rest,  with  relaxing,  or  some 
complete  change  to  your  favourite  play.) 

III.  At  night.    Chest  Expansion  with 
Stretcher.  Relaxing. 

(viii.)  Chest  Expansion  with  Stret- 
cher.— Robert  Fitzsimmons,   the  great 
boxer,  condemns  all  "  strength  and  strain  " 
work,  but  gives  a  high  place  to  the  chest- 
expander  as  a  developer  for  back,  shoul- 
ders, and  arms.    Within  proper  limits  it 
is  an  excellent  aid,  especially  because  it 
gives  a  measure  of  progress  (according  to 
the  number  of  strands  used),  and  localises 
the  exercise,  "  touching  the  spot,"  as  most 
of  the  other  portable  exercisers  fail  to  do. 
It  is  particularly  good  for  strengthening  the 
back  muscles  in  general,  and  those  dorsal 
muscles  (below  the  armpit)  for  which  the 
fashionable  military  tailor  is  wont  to 
substitute  artful  padding. 

There  are  many  kinds  to  be  had.  One 
of  the  best,  because  it  has  a  good  device  to 
strengthen 
the  fingers, 
is  the  new 
W  h  i  t  e  1  e  y 
chest  -  ex- 
pander, with 
double  han- 
dles.  (The 
rest  of  the  exerciser  is  unnecessary  for 
our  Course.)  Absolutely  different  is  the 
one  which  {see  Fig.  34)  keeps  the  hands 
from  gripping.     It  is  likely  to  be  far 


Fig.  34. 
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better,  in  many  respects,  for  most  people  keeping  the  right  hand  stiff,  and  turning 
who  are  at  all  stiff  or  cramped,  or  nerv-    the  head  to  the  left. 


ous,  or  over-tired,  or  depressed. 


&ST/fm»r£N  rH£^c/(s^ 
orTH£fms/fs, 


WOOD£NSURrM£ 
(rH£F/NC£/ITI£S 
PROJICTJUST 
B£YONP  n) 


M£m  (o//o/'FOS/r£Smf/ic£ 

OF£X[RaS£/!)TOWHICHTH£ 

^  EL/isTicrAsmsmfff 

'  COINCROUNOTWIvmST 


c.  Third  Expander. — Hold  the  hands 
up,  as  in  Fig.  39,  turning  the  thumbs  in 
towards  you.  Then  bring  the  hands  down 
to   the   dotted-line  position. 


HOL£S.SOTH/n:.  , 
TH£  umHcn  sm/iP 

M/irXMUSTCBSiCO  ,   

THeBMHOf  THE       FflSUNELRSmCOmS  .^j^^f^;^^^ 

SPME  PURPOSE 

Fig.  35. 

a.  First  Expander. — With  chin  in  and 
trunk  erect,  extend  the  arms  outward, 
with  the  knuckles  in,  as  in  Fig.  36,  at  the 
^.^^  same  time 

bending  for- 

-^-^^X^-isri-.-.-i:^  ward  with  the 
' "  trunk  from 
the  hips. 
Make  the 
movement 
back  again 


'SOnELRSTIC 
'to  CO  ROUND 
m£W/l/ST 


Fig.  38. 


Fig'.  36. 


slowly  without  strain. 

Do  the  same  exercise  with  the  thumbs 
down  (Fig.  37). 

h.  Second 
Expander. — 
Keeping  the  left  (y:^l'£: 
hand  and  arm 
stiff,  as  in  Fig. 
38,  move  the 
right  hand  out  Fig.  37. 

along  the  dotted 

line,  and  turn  the  head  (chin  in)  to  the 
right.  Begin  with  the  right-hand  thumb 
up. 

Do  the  same  exercise,  but  as  a  vari- 
ation begin  it  with  the  thumb  turned 
down. 

Next  move  the  left  hand  similarly, 


while  you  send  the  head  back, 
and  look  upwards. 
Do  the  same  exercise,  but  begin  with 
the  thumbs  turned  away,  as  in  Fig.  40. 


Fig.  39. 

ci.  Fourth  Expander.— Beginning  with 
the  thumbs  in  [see  Fig.  41),  extend  the 
arms  outwards,  so  that  the  expander  comes 
not  across  the  chest  (as  in  the  third 
exercise),  but  across 


the  back  of  the 


Fig.  40. 


shoulders,  while  you  bend  the  head  for- 
wards, with  the  chin  in. 

Do  this  with  the  thumbs  out  (Fig.  42). 
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e.  Fifth  Expander  (for  biceps,  tri- 
ceps, and  SERRATUS). — ^Take  up  the  posi- 


FlG.  41. 

tion  of  Fig.  43,  then  send  the  head  and 
trunk  well  back,  the  left  arm  up,  the  right 


Fig.  42. 

arm  down,  so  that  you  are  bending  over 
the  right  knee.    The  mirror  would  show 
you  the  attitude  of  Fig. 
44.    Then  come  back  to 

Fig.  43- 

Do  this  with  the  sides 
reversed. 

/.  Sixth  Expander. — 
Exercise  the  biceps  as 
in  Fig.  45,  which  ex- 
plains itself.  Press  the 
foot  firmly  and  securely 
down  on  the  handle  to 
prevent  a  slip. 

Then  do  this  with  the 
other  side, 
(ix.)  Relaxing. — N.B.  These  exercises 
are  hkely  to  have  a  good  effect  on  nervous, 
sleepless,  restless,  overworked,  and  many 
other  people.  A  fuller  system  will  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  If  the 
exercise  is  not  done  in  private,  we  see  no 


Fig.  43 


Fig.  44. 


reason  why  it  should  be  treated  too  seri- 
ously.   There  is  about  it  not  a  little  that 
is   ridiculous,  and 
an  exercise  to  de-  "^"^ 
velop  the  sense  of 
humour  is   as  im- 
portant as  one  to  ((»^! 
develop  the  biceps.  r' 
Many  exercisers 
take  themselves  too 
pompously.  The 
face    must  not 
frown,     and  niay 
smile    or  even 
laugh. 

g.  To  Sit  Relaxed.  (This  exercise  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  those  whose  nerves 
are  in  a  perfect  condition.) 

Sit  well  forward  on  an  armless  chair, 
with  the  feet  even,  but  slightly  apart,  and 
having  the  toes  turned  rather  outwards, 
and  with  the  hands  hanging  loosely  at  the 
side.  Take  in  an  invigorating  deep  and 
full  breath  [see  the  first  two  breathing 
exercises  before),  and,  as  you  take  it  in, 
let  it  bring  up  and  back  the  chest,  the 
head,  and  the  shoulders.  Hold  it  for 
a  moment,  then  let  the 
diaphragm  down,  and  let 
the  breath  ooze  out  of  its 
own  accord,  as  slowly  as 
possible.  Do  not  force 
it  out.  As  it  goes  out, 
relax.  Already  the 
hands  at  the  end  of  the 
loose  arms  should  feel 
limp  and  heavy,  like 
lumps  of  lead  at  the 
end  of  pieces  of  string. 
Now  let  the  eyes 
close,  let  the  head  sink  down,  nnd  then 
let  the  spine  be  bent  slowly  forwards, 
almost  vertebra  by  vertebra,  thanks  to  the 
weight  of  the  head.  Take  advantage  of 
every  cubic  inch  of  outward  breath  to 
relax  more  and  more.    Don't  force  your 
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head  down,  but  let  it  down.  The  result 
may  be  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  46  (which 
shows  the  Editor  when  he  began  to  learn 
from  Mrs.   William  Archer).     After  a 


again,  but  gradually — the  exact  process 
will  be  suggested  in  a  later  chapter — sink 
to  the  floor  and  turn  over  upon  the  back 
and  stretch  out  the  arms,  as  in  Fig.  47. 


Fig.  46. 

{Photo:  Mason  <5r=  Basebe,  Cavtbridge.) 


short  rest,  rise  slowly  up  by  sending  the 
hands  backwards.  First  the  spinal  column 
will  straighten  itself,  then  the  head  will 
begin  to  lift  itself.  Just  while  you  are 
regaining  the  upright  position,  take  a  deep 
and  full  breath  upwards,  and  open  the 
eyes. 

h.  To  Lie  Relaxed. — Stand  straight, 
and  practise  the  above  exercise  in  letting 
the  trunk  sink  down.    Then  do  not  rise 


All  the  time  take  in  slow,  deep,  and  full 
breaths,  and  relax  while  you  let  them 
ooze  out.  Now  stretch  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  relax  again.  Try  to  imagine 
yourself  sinking  (not  pushing)  into  the 
floor.  After  resting  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
thinking  quietly,  rise  very  slowly  from  the 
floor  to  the  attitude  with  the  head  down. 
Let  the  head  be  the  last  point  to  rise,  as 
in  the  sitting  exercise. 


Jinn 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WANTED  :  MOTIVES. 

Needed  an  Appeal  to  Emotions  as  well  as  Eeasons-Why  People  make  Mistakes -Variety  of 
Motives-Comparison  between  Interest  of  Exercise,  etc..  and  Taste  .  of  Food-We  must 
Associate  Exercise  witli  Pleasant  Feeling-Group  Motives  for  Anglo-Saxons-To  Excel  in  Play 
(Male)-To  be  Attractive  (Female)-Other  Incentives -Sense  of  Responsibility-Hints  about  First 
Inducements. 


STRICTLY  logical  arguments  and  indis- 
putably humanitarian  ideas  are  great 
and  noble  things,  and  are  a  sufficient 
appeal  to  some.  Thus  you  may  tell  a 
man  fifty  reasons  why  he  should  not  take 
beer,  and  you  may  force  him  to  admit  that 
many  of  these  are  quite  sound,  and  you 
may  induce  him  to  give  up  beer.  Or — you 
may  not  !  Because  a  person  thinks  that 
*'  we  eat  too  much,"  that  "  we  ought  to 
take  more  exercise,"  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  himself  will  eat  less  or  move 
more. 

The  one  thing  needful  is  the  emotion  and 
the  incentive.  In  the  case  of  the  beer- 
drinker,  we  must  find  what  has  been 
called  the  new  affection,  the  stronger 
attraction,  to  expel  the  undesirable  and 
compel  the  desirable.  If  we  miss  the 
point  of  contact  (however  trivial  or  even 
low  it  seems  to  be),  we  have  not  really 
convinced  the  person. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  are 
the  influences  that  are  proving  the  more 
powerful,  the  more  convincing  and  com- 
pelling. The  extreme  case  of  the  dipso- 
maniac will  throw  light  on  the  qiiestion 
of  why  a  person  does  what  he  apparently 
knows  to  be  in  some  way  not  good  for  him 
(or  for  anyone  else). 

Having  examined  the  pronounced  case 
and  found  a  cause,  we  shall  then  be 
less  unprepared  to  think  why  A,  who 
is  too  fat,  simply  refuses  to  reduce  his 
fat  by   proper  exercise,  and   why  B, 


who  always  feels  healthier  and  happier 
after  his  short  Course,  soon  gives  it  up. 

First  of  all,  the  dipsomaniac  rememhers 
that  the  drink  has  given  him  pleasure  and 
comfort  (or  removed  pain  and  discomfort) 
for  the  time  being  ;  he  does  not  or  will 
not  remember  that  the  later  and  fuller 
effects  may  be  unsatisfactory.  He  has 
not  been  educated  and  trained  to  judge 
things  by  their  fuller  effects.  He  has 
not  been  taught  to  estimate  things  in 
true  perspective,  in  the  light  of  all-round 
results. 

Secondly,  habit  has  estabHshed,  as  it 
were,  a  deep  groove,  along  which  his 
thought  instinctively  runs.  The  desire  to 
feel  happy  or  easy,  or  less  uneasy  or  less 
unhappy,  is  a  decidedly  right  desire  ;  we 
have  called  it  elsewhere  the  divine  ten- 
dency to  restore  poise.  The  beginning 
of  that  deep  gi'oove,  then,  is  healthy. 
But  the  groove  now  goes  on  in  a  ^^Tong 
direction,  as  in  Fig.  i,  the  unpleasant 
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WANTED : 

feeling  being  removed  only  for  a  time 
and  in  an  unreasonable  way.  It  is  a 
deep  groove,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  turn 
off  out  of  it,  and  to  cut  one's  path  over 
unknown  ground,  then,  having  found  a 
fairly  reasonable  track,  to  repeat  and 
repeat  it  until  it  becomes  a  deep  groove. 
The  trouble  and  failure  is  due  to  this — 
it  takes  patience  and  some  effort  to  find 
the  better  track,  and  still  greater  patience 
and  perseverance  to  go  over  it  again  and 
again  until,  dot  by  dot,  one  has  turned 
the  dotted  line  into  a  thick  black  line. 

The  value  of  the  attracting  charm  is 
to  stimulate  one  to  this  patience  and 
perseverance,  until  the  new  habit  is 
established  and  associated  with  a  more 
satisfactory  happiness  than  the  old  one 
was. 

To  convince  an  individual  reader,  then, 
so  that  he  or  she  will  not  only  try  some 
exercises  but  will  also  continue  those  that 
are  good,  we  must  mention  the  right 
motives,  and  urge  people  to  keep  these 
in  mind  as  tonics  to  the  will. 

Now,  some  people  seem  to  have  no 
motives  to  which  we  can  appeal.  Mr. 
Monsell  has  sketched  two  types  (Fig.  4). 
How  are  we  to  connect  any  reasonable 
exercise  with  any  of  their  aims  and 
ambitions  ?  Other  people  seem  to  have 
nearly  all  the  motives.  With  these  it 
matters  little  what  we  say  to  justify 
Physical  Education.  By  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct they  are  almost  sure  to  try  the 
right  thing  when  once  they  hear  of  it. 
Most  people,  however,  have  only  a  few 
motives,  perhaps  only  one  that  is 
T)0sitively  strong  and  compelling.  And 
this  motive  differs  with  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Editor  remembers  an  excellent 
example.  In  America  he  wrote  several 
articles  about  simpler  foods,  showing  how 
often  they,  when  properly  selected,  tended 
to    health,    and   self-control.     He  re 
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ceived  no  letters  of  inquiry.  Then  he 
wrote  one  called  "  How  to  live  on  a 
dollar  a  week  "  (the  title,  which  should 
have  been  "  How  I  can  live,"  etc.,  was 
altered  by  the  Editor),  and  in  this  article 
mentioned  milk  proteid  as  a  cheap  food 
that  he  himself  had  found  nourishing.  At 
once  he  received  dozens  of  letters  of  in- 
quiry, many  of  them  from  rich  managers 
of  large  businesses.  The  appeal  to 
money-saving,  and  the  mention  of  a 
definite  food,  had  succeeded  where  the 
higher  appeals  had  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  paper  like  The  Herald  of  the 
Golden  Age  induces  niimbers  of  men  and 
women  to  try  a  change  of  diet  for  humane- 
ness' sake,  without  insistence  upon 
economy.  That  same  very  outspoken 
appeal  to  humaneness  has  alienated 
hundreds  who  have  eventually  found  the 
simpler  foods  helpful,  having  tried  them 
because  they  thought  they  would  improve, 
let  us  say,  brainwork  or  athletics.  Truly, 
to  everyone  his  motive. 

The  most  striking  comparison  which 
science  offers  is  that  of  the  taste  of  food. 
We  might  almost  say  that  attractive 
taste  is  to  the  digestion  what  attractive 
motive  is  to  the  mind.  Pleasantness  is 
largely  an  individual  matter.  What's 
one  man's  pleasure — for  instance,  a 
classical  concert  or  Gorgonzola  cheese — 
is  another's  ennui  or  abhorrence.  Ennui 
and  abhorrence  are  literally  and  chem- 
ically poison  to  the  blood  and  therefore 
to  the  whole  body.  But  Pawlow  has 
conclusively  proved  that  certain  pleasant 
tastes  invariably  arouse  a  strong  digestive 
juice  in  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  a  valuable 
juice  which  perhaps  nothing  else  arouses. 
Tasteless  or  unpleasant  foods,  therefore, 
do  not  secure  this  juice.  His  general 
conclusions — referring  to  experiments  with 
the  gastric  juices  of  dogs — may  be  sum 
marised  thus  : — 

I.  Pleasant  taste  arouses  strong  gastric 
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juices  very  soon.  (Everyone  knows  how 
it  encourages  one  to  eat.) 

2.  Pleasant  taste  may  be  in  the  food 
itself,  or  may  be  added  to  the  food  (e.g. 
as  a  flavouring). 

3.  Reasonable  hunger  as  the  result  of 
a  stomach-hohday  also  arouses  strong 
gastric  juices  quite  soon. 

4.  Some  foods,  however,  such  as  milk, 
arouse  a  gastric  juice  (not  at  all  soon) 
apart  from  taste— i.e.   M'hen  they  are 

The  food  enters  the  gullel 
from  the  mouth 


3.  Reasonable  intervals  as  the  result 
of  m.uscle  -  hohdays  may  have  effects 
similar  to  fasting  {see  3). 

4.  Some  exercises  may  produce  some 
benefit  apart  from  attractiveness— e.g. 
right  breathings,  good  trunk-movements, 
certain  relaxhig  exercises,  etc. 

With  regard  to  4  especially,  it  may  well 
be  that  habitual  use  will  associate  these 
otherwise  unattractive  exercises  with 
attractiveness— for  example,  if  they  help 
to  cure  fatigue,  constipation,  or  nervous- 
ness. 

From  this  last  principle,  in  so  far  as  it 
holds  good,  we  have  a  vital  rule  for  the 
nation— namely,  that  such  exercises  as 
are  likely  to  be  decidedly  healthy  per  se, 
for  nearly  if  not  auite  everyone, 
should  be  made  into  habits  as- 
sociated with  satisfactory  feelings 


The  food(havmg  been  t<a,sted  ) 

IS  emptied  out  through  a  pipe  ,        ■     •        r  j 

into  the  gullet,hefore  reaching     as  early  in  life  as  is  safe  and 


the  stomach 


 The  food  (not  having 

been  tasted) is  injected  into 
the  stomach  through  a,  pipe 
Fig.  2. 


injected  directly  into  the  stomach  and 
not  through  the  mouth. 

Apply  these  results  to  exercise,  and 
we  see  the  possible  value  of  motive,  etc., 
in  ensuring  proper  effects  of  exercise,  as 
well  as  (hke  taste)  in  attracting  to  exer- 
cise. It  mav  well  be  that,  correspond- 
ingly :— 

1.  Attractiveness  may  help  us  to  take 
exercise,  and  to  digest  and  assimilate  it 
 i.e.  to  get  proper  benefit  from  it. 

2.  Attractiveness  may  be  in  the  exer- 
cise itself  (as  in  games  for  some,  gym- 
nastics or  swimming  for  others,  etc.),  or 
may  be  added  to  the  exercise  {e.g.  the 
desire  to  have  a  large  biceps,  to  be 
healthier,  and  so  earn  more  money,  to 
be  better-looking). 


feasible.  Of  course  this  applies 
to  mental  and  spiritual,  as  well 
as  to  physical  and  hygienic  exer- 
cises (such  as  regularity  in  going 
to  open  the  bowels). 

But  what  of  people  who  are 
no  longer  young  ?  Well,  either 
they  must  drill  themselves  as  if  they 
were  ungainly  recruits,  or  else  they 
must  find  interesting  motives.  There 
are  many  examples  of  movements  ad- 
mitted by  all  authorities  to  be  very 
healthy  when  rightly  performed,  but  in 
themselves  uninteresting  (except,  e.g.,  to 
children  as  part  of  a  drill  set  by  a 
sensible  and  keen  teacher).  But  what 
will  induce  a  weak-willed  man  or  woman 
to  practise  them  ? 

Now  we  come  to  the  opportunity  for 
the  added  flavouring,  the  attached  motive. 
Let  us  suppose  the  man  or  woman  to  be 
a  Lawn-tennis  player,  and  the  woman  to 
be  one  who  has  seen  R.  F.  Doherty 
serving  at  Wimbledon,  and  has  admired 
the  gracefulness  of  the  positions.  Here 
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we  have  a  similar  exercise  with  an  at- 
traction— and,  for  the  woman,  two  at- 
tractions. Another  man  may  be  more 
Hkely  to  imitate  some  bowler,  as  in 
the  exercise  suggested  later. 

In  such  cases  we  have  either  a  game 
itself,  or  else  the  desire  for  success  in  a 
game,  as  an  incentive  to  a  Physical 
Education.  This  is  not  the  best,  but 
is  far  better  than  nothing.    It  would  be 


the  exercise-habits  become  part  of  the 
self.  Or  else  they  have  become  un- 
necessary owing  to  his  perfect  physical 
health. 

Now,  in  our  search  for  compelling 
motives  we  shall  find  what  may  be  called 
group -mo Lives.  Among  human  motives  all 
the  world  over  are  the  tendency  to  imitate 
either  a  crowd  or  a  leader,  and  the  desire 
to  overcome  some  obstacle,  and,  more 


Fig.  4. — People  who  take  no  Interest  in  Physical  Culture. 


easy,  in  these  two  instances,  to  induce 
the  persons  to  do  a  similar  exercise  with 
the  left  hand  and  side  also. 

Others  may  wish  to  succeed  in  rowing, 
and  would  willingly  do  the  exercise  in 
Fig.  3.  For  others  drill  as  drill  is  suf- 
ficient inducement. 

Our  task,  then,  is  either  to  offer  good 
physical  habits  direct  to  children  and 
their  elders,  or  else  to  offer  to  the  elders 
motives  for  similar  habits — habits  per- 
haps sHghtly  modified  by  judicious  com- 
promise. Only,  we  are  sure  that  there 
is  something  wrong  about  them  for  that 
particular  individual  unless  after  a  time 


widely,  to  be  a  cause  and  to  experience 
an  effect. 

Among  what  may  almost  be  called 
Anglo-Saxon  male  motives  one  might 
suggest  the  love  of  competition,  at  first 
against  others,  then  against  the  present 
self  and  its  standard,  or  against  an 
imaginary  opponent.  The  golfer  who 
plays  against  bogie  is  an  example  of  the 
last.  Among  American  male  motives  often 
is  the  yearning  for  more  money.  In  the 
most  active  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  boy 
and  young  man,  we  may  see  the  strong 
liking  for  athletic  success.  In  many  girls 
and  young  women  the  craving  rather  is 
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to  have  an  attractive  appearance,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  teachers  of  Physical 
Education  have  recently  secured  most  of 
their  female  pupils  through  promises  of 
beauty  and  gracefulness.  Individuals — 
and,  indeed,  increasing  numbers  of  asso- 
ciation';— are  striving  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  world's  self-control  or  health  or 
happiness.  This  is  the  match  that  lights 
their  fire. 

According  to  the  motive,  so  will  be  the 
beginning  of  Physical  Education  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  no  longer  little 
children,  and  will  not  obey  the  com- 
mandment to  become  like  them.  There 
are  hundreds  of  starting-points,  some 
perhaps  positively  ridiculous  or  even 
dangerous  in  the  eves  of  theorists.  Future 
years  will  see  the  number  of  starting-points 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  Some 
day  there  will  be  some  real  and  telling 
appeal  obvious  to  every  person  and 
leading  towards  the  same  goal — towards 
easier  self-control  and  pleasanter  self- 
expression.  But  that  day  is  far  off,  and 
space  would  forbid  us  to  cite  them  all, 
even  if  we  knew  them.  The  best  we  can 
do  here  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  commonest 
and  strongest,  and  try,  as  it  were,  to 
switch  Physical  Education  on  to  these. 

One  of  the  finest  is  the  feeling  of  all- 
round  fitness,  of  energy  well  in  hand  to 
be  turned  in  any  good  direction,  in  con- 
trast to  the  unpoised  energy  which  clam- 
ours for  expression  in  directions  that  will 
hart  both  self  and  others.  But  how  few 
remember  the  feeling  so  vividly — how  few 
have  experienced  it  so  often — that  in  order 
to  regain  it,  or  never  to  lose  it,  any  and 
every  sacrifice  is  worth  while — even  a 
ten  minutes'  "  Course  "  ! 

Where  this  appeals  to  tens  or  units,  the 
earning  of  more  money  appeals  to  hun- 
dreds or  thousands,  either  for  its  own 
sake  or  for  the  sake  of  what  it  can  bring 
— food,   clothing,   housing,   rest,  enjoy- 
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ment,  culture,  help  for  others.  We  shall 
show  in  the  Physical  Educator  that 
"  health  is  the  first  wealth "  (for  the 
healthier  the  man  the  better  his  work 
and  pay),  and  also  the  first  economy 
(for  the  healthier  the  man  the  smaller 
his  expenses  in  doctors,  drugs,  stimu- 
lants, pleasures,  holidays,  and  angers  and 
worries). 

On  two  other  incentives  which,  though 
perhaps  not  so  common,  more  often  lead 
to  training  and  health  than  does  the  desire 
for  money  we  have  already  touched. 
The  first  is  athletic  success,  or,  rather, 
some  particular  athletic  success.  It  would 
be  useless  to  tell  a  typical  Eton  or  Harrow 
boy  that  a  certain  exercise  would  improve 
his  Baseball,  or  a  Groton  boy  that  another 
exercise  would  improve  his  Cricket,  or  a 
cyclist  racer  that  another  would  improve 
his  gymnastics,  and  so  on.  We  must  find 
the  special  form  of  athletic  play  which 
attracts,  and  then  devise  for  that  play 
such  exercises  as  may  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  all-round  athletics  as  well  as  in. 
health.  That  must  be  the  starting-pointy 
which,  however,  we  hope  will  lead  to  a 
more  harmonious  development  aftefwards, 
when  once  the  plunge  has  been  made. 

Then  there  is  that  most  neglected  or, 
at  any  rate,  disavowed  motive,  the  pride 
in  the  appearance.  Why  disavowed  ? 
We  have  such  silly  shame  !  On  Sundays 
we  hear  without  a  blush  that  our  bodies 
are  the  temples  or  churches  of  the  per- 
fect Spirit ;  we  do  not  shrink  from  decor- 
ating our  churches  with  costly  clothing. 
Our  bodies  have  an  equal  right  to  clothing 
that  is  tasteful  as  well  as  clean,  and — 
thank  Heaven  ! — a  better  plan  of  ven- 
tilation. Our  skin  should  be  clean  ;  our 
whole  outside  pleasant  to  look  at,  as 
beautiful  and  graceful  as  we  know  how 
to  make  it.  This  is  no  plea  for  distortion 
by  clothing,  but  a  plea  for  all  that  is  both 
charming  and  healthy — or  at  least  not 
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very  unhealthy.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
terrible  extreme  of  foppishness  and  van- 
ity, more  odious  in  males  than  in 
females,  but  one  may  doubt  if  it  be  a 
worse  fault  than  that  utterly  gloomy 
unattractiveness  or  even  repulsiveness 
which  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  true 
idea  of  religion. 

There  is  little  harm  if  a  woman  seeks 
health — good  figure  and  carriage,  lovely 
complexion  and  expression,  athletic  fit- 
ness— primarily  in  order  to  win  or  keep 
a  man's  admiration  ;  or.  vice  versa,  a  man 
to  win  or  keep  a  woman's.  In  either  case 
the  result — fine  children — ^will  justify  the 
first  incentive.  But  it  would  surely  be 
well  if  we  taught  res-ponsibiliiies  far  earlier 
than  we  do.  Too  frequently  the  mother 
and  father  do  not  realise  them  till  the  first 
child  is  born — perhaps  born  to  misery. 

Why  this  idiotic  prudery  ?  Its  main 
result  is  to  breed  carelessness.  The  girl 
and  the  boy  think — if  they  think  at  all — 
"  Well,  it's  only  myself  who  will  suffer 
if  I  make  this  mistake."  The  young  man 
who  is  going  to  be  a  sculptor  or  an 
author  does  not  blush  when  he  teUs  what 
he  is  going  to  make  ;  neither  does  the 
architect  and  builder,  nor  the  engineer. 
They  can  simply  say  they  are  going  to 
make  or  create  something.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  most  important  creation 
that  most  of  us  expect  to  make,  nous 
avons  change  iout  ca.  Even  to  hint  at  it 
calls  down  the  abominable  "  Hush !  "  of 
the  ignorant  elder.  As  to  answering  that 
it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  your  possible 
children  and  their  children  that  you 
trained  and  took  care,  can  anyone  con- 
ceive it  said  in  society  ? — 

"  Why  do  you  go  through  that 
Coiirse,  Mr.  Jones,  and  not  drink  wine, 
or  smoke  (or  whatever  it  is)  ?  " 

"  Partly  because  I  may  be  a  father 
one  day."  Imagine  the  consternation  in 
a  middle-class  drawing-room  ! 


We  know  well  enough  on  whose  con- 
duct the  future  of  the  race  depends.  We 
know  where  all  the  coming  generations 
are  already  in  the  making.  We  know, 
also,  how  the  privilege  of  responsibility 
appeals  to  those  who  are  touched  by  no 
other  plea.  We  know  how  a  boy  or 
girl  in  the  slums  seemis  hopelessly  de- 
graded till  we  put  a  younger  brother  or 
sister  in  his  or  her  charge.  We  know 
that  the  paternal  and  maternal  instincts 
are  there,  and  would  be  a  saving  help. 
But  when  it  comes  to  applying  this 
principle  more  widely,  so  as  to  induce 
people  to  train  by  appealing  to  the 
highest  of  all  human  motives,  we  become 
worse  than  mute. 

Indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that  the 
more  important  any  given  thing  is  for 
the  real  happiness  and  welfare  alike  of 
individual,  of  family,  of  society,  of  the 
nation,  the  less  carefully  the  State  and 
the  home  train  children  for  it.  Even  if 
the  matter  is  considered  from  the  fear 
side  only,  were  it  not  worth  while  to 
reflect  that  if  a  man  and  woman  are  going 
to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  multi- 
plied by  five  or  ten  within  a  half  century, 
it  will  be  a  terrible  thing  for  them  to  be 
betrayed  and  have  their  weaknesses  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze  ?  As  it  is,  we 
never  consider  that  to  crowd  the  land 
with  unhealthy  children  is  an  offence  to 
be  ranked  on  a  par  with  slow  murder, 
and  in  no  way  above  suicide. 

But  to  return  to  what  are  considered 
"  practical "  inducements  to  Physical 
Education  in  one  or  more  of  its  many 
good  forms,  let  us  conclude  with  a  few 
hints. 

I.  Get  ambitions,  and  especially  at 
least  one  physical  ambition,  whether  it 
be  athletic  success  or  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, etc.  It  is  not  the  real  end,  but 
if  it  leads  in  the  right  direction,  and 
if  it  is  your  motive,  imagine  that  it  is 
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the  real  end — for  the  time.  Realise  the 
responsibility. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  progress. 

3.  This  may  be  easier  if  you  bny — or, 
better  still,  make  for  yourself — some 
apparatus  which  will  be  a  reminder  and 
incentive,  and  perhaps  a  help  to  correct- 
ness. A  personal  teacher  at  first  will 
serve  a  similar  purpose. 

Eventually,  however,  you  must  be- 
come as  independent  as  possible  of  external 
props,  either  because  the  exercises  have 
ceased  to  be  necessary  [e.g.  restoring  the 
trunk-muscles  to  normal  strength),  or 
because  they  have  become  almost  auto- 
matic habits  {e.g.  deep  and  slow  breathing), 
or  because  they  are  in  themselves  so 
attractive  as  to  be  pleasanter  to  do  than 
not  to  do  {e.g.  games  well  played),  or 


because  they  are  regularly  and  habitually 
associated  with  satisfactory  after-results 
{e.g.  the  trunk-turning,  with  an  easy 
movement  of  the  bowels). 

Only — find  motives,  and  strong  ones 
too.  Depend  upon  it,  man  will  not  get 
to  Heaven  without  exceedingly  strong 
motives.  If  you  have  not  a  strong 
enough  will  to  drill  yourself,  then  find 
and  constantly  call  to  mind  the  desire 
to  win  some  good  thing  to  which  a 
sensible  Physical  Education  is  seen  to 
be  a  real  means  and  help.  For  where 
the  desire  is,  there  will  the  heart  and  the 
mind  be  also.  And  if  the  heart  and  the 
mind  are  set  upon  sensible  all-round 
health,  no  one  in  the  world  can  possibly 
be  the  loser  by  it. 

Against  such  motives  there  is  no  law. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
GAMES   IN    GENERAL,   AND   BRITISH  GAMES. 

What's  in  a  Game?  Depends  largely  on  the  Player-Games  must  be  played  keenly-The  Play  of 
Animals,  Babies,  Men-Value  as  Outlets  of  Energy,  Eecreations,  Mental  Trammg,  MoraJ  Train- 
ins  Physical  Training-Cricket  Movements  as  Physical  Culture-Objections-Suggested  Reforms, 
especially  better  Preparation  and  Practice-Games  not  complete  Physical  Education-Must  be 
Supplemented  by  Special  Exercises-Must  be  Adapted  to  People  in  or  near  Cities-Tests  of 
Good  Play. 


TO  some  it  will  seem  waste  of  time  to 
say  anything  about  games  except 
that  many  people  play  them  too  much, 
since  "  a  game  is  only  a  game,  after  all." 
But  that  leaves  us  undecided  as  to  what 
a  game  really  is,  what  it  does  for  us,  what 
it  might  do  for  us. 

"  A  stick  is  only  a  stick,  after  all." 
Yes,  but  what  is  a  stick  ?  That  mostly 
depends  on  the  possessor  and  user  ;  the 
ordinary  person  has  no  conception  of  the 
many  values  which  it  may  have  as  a 
means  of  Physical  Culture  ;  he  has  no 
idea  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  wand  for 
wand-drill,  as  practice  in  Fencing  (especi- 
ally lungeing),  as  practice  for  strokes 
at  Lawn-tennis  and  other  games  (as  Mr. 
H.  S.  Mahony  and  others  have  used  it), 
and  so  on.  Until  he  is  told,  he  will  not 
believe. 

So  it  is  with  other  athletic  games 
— for  example,  with  Cricket.  The  dia- 
grams in  this  article  show  a  few  positions 
and  movements  of  cricket  experts.  It 
is  probable  that  simply  as  physical 
culture  they  are  not  far  inferior  to  those 
of  gymnastic  and  scientific  drill.  It  is 
probable  that  the  correct  positions  and 
movements  for  the  best  six  games 
(played  left-handed  as  well  as  right- 
handed)  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
Physical  Culture,  as  those  of  gymnastic 


drill,  except  for  remedial  purposes.  Bat 
the  public  does  not  know  this. 

So  with  the  inclined  plank.  It  may  give 
good  practice  in  foot,  leg,  shoulder,  and 
trunk  movements,  in  balances,  extensions, 
jumping,  vaulting,  and  so  on.  But  to 
most  people  it  is  "only  a  plank."  We 
are  forced  to  explain  at  great  length 
what  may  be  the  value  of  athletic 
games,  before  we  proceed  to  suggest  how 
the  reader  may  improve  his  standard  of 
play  and  increase  his  opportunities  of 
play. 

Is  this  necessary  ?  you  ask.  Is  it  not 
a  commonplace  that  games  in  moderation 
are  good  ?  We  call  attention  to  the 
crowds  that  watch  the  few  who  play 
Cricket  and  Football,  but  do  not  them- 
selves play.  Their  laziness  is  by  itself 
proof  enough  that  they  d)  not  value 
Cricket  and  Football  at  all  Inghly;  if 
they  did,  they  would  certainly  play  and 
train  for  play.  The  vast  majority  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  do  not  play  athletic  games.  And 
we  believe  that  they  have  never  seriously 
considered  the  possible  merit  of  reason- 
able play.  They  have  taken  far  too  low 
and  narrow  a  view  of  it.  If  we  can 
justify  play  and  practice  for  play,  these 
few  pages  will  not  be  wasted. 

"What's  in  a  game?"  is  a  question 
discussed  and  "decided"  from  time  to 
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time  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
and  almost  invariably  the  many  different 
forms  of  games  and  athletics  are  classed 
together  en  masse  and  then  praised  or 
blamed  as  if  they  were  some  simple  and 
more  or  less  homogeneous  thing,  like  all- 
woollen  underwear  for  the  body.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  we  can  speak 
of  games  in  general  (without  asking 
"  Which  games  ?  "  and  "  For  what 
classes  ?  "),  are  they  frivohty  ?  Are  they 
acting  or  an  art  in  some  way  akin  to 
acting  ?  Are  they  an  outlet  for  super- 
fluous physical  energy  ?  Are  they  Phy- 
sical Education  ?  Are  they  preparation 
for  "  serious  "  hfe  ?  Are  they  a  kind  of 
mental  and  nervous  food  and  tonic  ?  Or 
are  they  a  blend  of  two  or  more  of 
these  things  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  very  great  doubt  and 
haziness  as  to  what  our  games  in  general 
are  or  should  be,  and  what  they  do  or 
should  do.  It  is  possible  for  games  in 
their  due  place  to  be  the  exercise  ground 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  man's  best  and 
most  useful  nature  and  faculties  ;  it  is 
possible  for  games  to  be  an  education, 
physical    and    hygienic,    aesthetic  and 


Fig.  I. — The  Business  of  American  FoornALt.. 
One  of  over  fifly  diagrams  of  team-tactics,  showing  the  elaborate 
co-operation  mapped  out  for  each  player. 


artistic,  recreational,  intellectual  and 
commercial,  social,  and  others  besides. 
In  the  face  of  this  possibility,  we  are 
driven  to  explain  just  what  they  have 
been  to  us,  and  then  to  make  the  in- 


dividual appeal  :  "  Are  your  games,  or 
could  they  be,  or  should  they  be,  to  yoti 
either  this  or  less  ?  "  It  seems  un- 
deniable that  the  whole  national 
attitude  towards  games  must  eventually 
depend  on  how  the  majority  answer  this 
question. 

For  not  only  the  critics  but  also  the 
admirers  of  athletic  games — and  we  shall 
deal  only  with  such  games  in  this  article 
— are  wont  to  forget  this  one  thing  :  that 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  play  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  player — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  way  in  which  he  regards  his 
play,  the  way  in  which  he  prepares  for  it, 
the  amount  of  time  and  money  he  gives 
to  it,  the  way  in  which  he  behaves  during 
it,  and  afterwards.  If  the  player  manages 
to  keep  a  reasonable  poise,  letting  the  game 
occupy  his  mind  and  body  in  proportion 
to  its  importance  for  him  (since  it  is 
always  an  individual  matter),  then  the 
game  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  inherit- 
ances, and  a  field  to  be  cultivated  with 
carefulness  and  pleasure  and  pride.  But 
if  the  player  loses  that  poise  and  sense 
of  proportion,  so  that,  for  example,  he 
either  thinks  that  success  in  play  is 
success  in  life,  and  abundance  of  play  is 
abundance  of  life,  or  else  thinks  that  play 
is  a  thing  to  be  performed  often  indeed 
but  without  preparation,  without  con- 
centration, without  spirit,  then  real  cen- 
sure is  perfectly  fair.  Yet  it  must  be 
censure  of  the  player,  not  of  the  play. 

The  sight  of  the  latter  person,  the 
"  slacker,"  is  disgusting  to  a  true  sports- 
man, but  meets  with  less  of  the  practical 
world's  contempt  than  does  the  sight  of 
the  man  who  has  "  slacked  "  in  the  sphere 
of  money-making.  It  may  be  that  the 
average  game  -  player — say  the  Cricket 
amateur  or  the  Football  professional— is 
useful  to  the  nation  because  he  has  a 
healthy  body  and  an  honourable  mind. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  average 
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Fig.  2.— The 
Slacker. 


millionaire  of  commerce. 
But  whether  the  pursuit 
be  commerce  or  athletic 
games,  the  fault  rests 
mainly  with  the  person  and 
his  way  of  regarding  and 
treating  his  occupations. 

Hitherto  people  have  ap- 
plied curious  standards  to 
play,  and  have  been  guilty 
of  much  loose  thinking.  A 
few  examples  will  show  the 
need  of  new  evaluations. 
Chess — played  perhaps  in  a  badly 
ventilated  room  —  is  considered  worth 
preparing  for,  and  doing  with  heart  and 
soul  at  the  time.  So  is  Bridge,  thou- 
sands of  hours  being  devoted  to  it  by 
many  men  and  women.  Singing  and 
acting  are  also  thought  to  deserve  method- 
ical practice  and  concentrated  attention, 
even  when  they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
means  of  earning  a  living.  This  is  still  more 
true  of  piano-playing,  of  which  one  of  the 
"  serious "  or  financial  values,  at  least 
for  a  woman,  is  that  it  may  (like  good 
dresses)  help  her  to  marry. 

These  few  out  of  many  instances  will 
show  that  orthodox  and  conventional 
people  do  not  grudge  much  time  and 
trouble  spent  in  practising  to  get  correct 
mechanisms  for  pursuits  which,  except  for 
well-taught  singing,  have  no  great  physical 
value.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  prac- 
tised mechanisms  will  eventually  become 
easy  and  half  automatic  and  nearly  \in- 
conscious — a  point  never  to  be  forgotten. 
To  the  above  list  we  might  add  the  learn- 
ing of  foreign  languages  as  accomplish- 
ments which  may  afterwards  have  no 
"serious"  or  financial  use. 

The  Editor  went  through  a  little  of 
all  the  above  courses  when  he  was 
young,  and  enjoyed  none.  Indeed,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  "serious"  life,  with 
which  play  is  so  often  contrasted,  was 


that  which  is  not  to  be  enjoyed.  Its 
aims  and  effects  may  be  nil  or  else 
positively  harmful,  but  if  it  is  customary 
and  unpleasant,  like  black  clothing,  then 
it  is  "  serious  "  hfe.  In  it  there  must  be 
no  abandon,  nor  any  distraction.  There 
must  be  spent  on  it  as  much  time  and 
drudgery  as  possible. 

Now  we  believe  that  no  healthy  animal 
or  child  treats  a  game  as  a  thing  worth 
doing  badly.  The  photograph  on  the  next 
page  shows  the  typical  expression  of  a  dog 
ready  for  play.  The  dog  would  not  enjoy 
himself — not  get  even  the  physical  and 
muscular  satisfaction  out  of  the  plaj- — if 
he  "  slacked."  The  animal  is  for  the  time 
devoted  to  the  play,  even  if  that  play 
be,  as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  said  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "  abrupt,  erratic, 
and  constantly  varied." 

And  the  play  is  worth  doing  for  its 
own  sake  :  that  is  a  second  feature. 

Yet  the  play  soon  begins  to  have  rules 
that  enjoin  restraint.  The  dog  must  not 
really  bite  his  hardest.  Already  the  art 
of  play  has  its  canons. 

As  Professor  Karl  Groos  has  said  in 
his  "  Play  of  Animals,"  we  cannot  under- 
stand what  play  is  until  we  study  the 
games  of  animals  and  children.  What- 
ever their  play  has,  he  sa3^s,  our  play  is 
hkely  to  have  also,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions, with  more  intricate  regulations, 
more  self -consciousness,  and,  we  may  add, 
better  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  life 
of  adults  to-day  and  to-morrow.  For 
there  is  in  play  a  prophecy  of  fairer  and 
wiser  competition  than  yet  prevails  any- 
where else. 

The  play  of  animals  resembles  both  our 
athletic  games  and  sports  and  our  Physical 
Education  in  the  narrower  sense.  When 
a  puppy  plays,  he  enjoys  himself  (if  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  practising 
excellent  movements  to  prepare  him 
for  health  and   life.  Professor  Luther 
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Gulick's  remarks  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows  : — 


I.— PLAY  OF 
ANIMALS : 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Instinctive. 


II.— EARLY  PLAY 
OF  MANKIND  : 

More  complex. 
Less  instinctive  and 
more  consciously  ar- 
ranged by  intellect. 
More  in  relation  to 
others,  by  co-opera- 
tion as  well  as  com- 
petition. 

What  the  previous  generations  have 


3 .-  Centring  in  self. 


that  in  Physical  Education  (in  the 
narrower  sense)  there  is  less  freedom  and 
abandon. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOME  PLAY 
(AS  DISTINCT  FROM  SPECIAL 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
NARROWER  SENSE). 

I.  Attitude  of  mind.  Play  more  often 
recreative  and  sought  for  its  own  sake 
rather  than  in  order  to  develop  faculties, 
etc.,  consciously  ;  play  also  neardr  to  act- 
ing, in  so  far  as  there  is  in  it  an  under- 
consciousness  of  make-believe. 


Yic.  3.— A  Dog  Ready  for  Play. 
(Photo  :  Mason  <5r»  Bascbe,  Cambridge.) 


done  in  real  life,  whether  fighting  or  court- 
ship, etc.,  this  the  young  tend  to  do  in 
play,  which  thus  is  a  valuable  inheritance, 
a  fascinating  preparation  for  life,  a 
healthy,  conservative  influence,  and  with 
men  not  the  worst  form  of  hero-worship. 

Now,  however,  among  men  we  find 
that  play  and  Physical  Education — 
generally  so  indistinguishable  among 
animals  and  primitive  peoples — can  often 
be  distinguished,  especially  by  the  fact 


2.  In  play,  greater  freedom  of  self- 
expression  and  less  obedience  to  word  of 
command  to  execute  a  clearly  defined 
movement. 

3.  In  play,  less  completeness  of  develop- 
ment, even  if  certain  muscles  are  of  the 
right  kind. 

Needless  to  say,  if  we  accept  these  dis- 
tinctions we  must  re-classify  much— for 
example,  compulsory  Cricket,  if  it  is  a 
bore,  might  be  classed  as  (very  inferior) 
Physical    Education,    whereas  Swedish 
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drill,  if  it  is  a  pleasure,  might  be  classed  as 
play.  But  whatever  definitions  we  adopt, 
our  ■play — in  contrast  to  the  play  of 
animals  and  of  natural  children  un- 
hampered by  wrong  air,  wrong  clothing, 
wrong  food,  wrong  thought,  etc. — is  never 
a  complete  Physical  Education. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be 
despised  and  neglected.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  any  "  serious  "  occupation. 
It  means  that  it  is  to  be  recognised  at 
its  value.  If  we  would  understand  some 
of  its  value,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  study  healthy  babies  and  note 
how  their  natural  actions  are  a  training 
for  life,  especially  for  physical  life  and 
health  and  hobbies.  Professor  Gulick 
alludes  to 

"  the  spontaneous  lacking  of  the  baby,  the 
movements  with  the  whole  arm — often  sjmi- 
metrical — the  bodily  squirming  and  move- 
ment of  the  baby  ;   the'  hand -movements, 
the  clasping  movements,  the  movements  of 
the  head  ;  all  seem  to  form  the  play-life  of 
the  baby.    The  baby,"  he  says,  "  rapidly  pro- 
gresses to   playing  in   more  complicated 
ways  ;  to  pick  things  up  and  drop  them,  to 
play  with  sand — piling  it  up  and  digging  in 
it  with  the  fingers,  scooping  it  with  the 
hand,  digging  it  with  a  stick,  sticking  little 
sticks  in  it,  covering  tilings  up  wdth  sand,  and 
a  marvellously  numerous  group  of  things — 
burrowing,  digging,  making  Uttle  imitations 
of  things.    He  soon  loves  to  play  with 
blocks,  pieces  of  wood,  sticks,  straws,  any- 
thing out  of  which  he  can  construct  some- 
thing.   He  will  take  delight  in  running, 
running  from  one  thing  to  another,  running 
and  throwing  liis  arms  at  the  same  time. 
Throwing  a  httle  later  acquires  interest,  and 
to  throw  a  ball  engages  his  passionate 
interest.    To  cut  tilings  with  scissors  or 
with  a  knife  is  the  basis  of  a  whole  group 
of  activities  of  a  play -nature.    Swinging  in 
various   forms   he  loves   to  do.  See-saw 
interests  all  children.  .  .  .  These  activities, 
these  plays,  having  once  entered  into  the 
life   of   the    individual,    remain  through- 
out life  of  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
interest,  and  further  interests  of  a  similar 
character  come  in.    .    .    .    He  will  build 
.    .    he  will   row  and   swim   and  run 
and  jump."- 


It  is  the  variety,  the  variety  in  the  play 
and  in  the  mind  and  body  of  the  player, 
that  makes  it  so  hard  for  anyone  to  speak 
generally  about  play  without  arousing  in 
readers  the  thought,  "  With  me  this  is 
not  so — or,  was  not  so."  The  plaj'  of 
different  nations,  different  classes,  differ- 
ent sexes  (though  some  games  are  good 
for    both   sexes — e.g.   Lawn-tennis  and 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


Cricket.    Correct  Fielding  as  Physical  Culture. 

Vigoro  and  Golf),  different  ages,  and  so 
on,  present  vast  varieties  ;  indeed,  one 
sees  little  connection  between  the 
child's  attempt  to  throw  a  ball  and  a 
Football  match  between  Harvard  and 
Yale,  except  that  both  are  exercise. 

Luther  Gulick,  continuing  the  ideas  sum- 
marised in  the  table  on  page  25,  defines 
the  later  play  of  mankind  as  : — 

1 .  More  complex,  and  admitting  finer  and 
more  elaborate  work  for  body  and  intellect. 

2.  More  consciously  sought  and  prac- 
tised, though  the  ultimate  aims  may  not  be 
understood. 

3.  Less  self-centred  (this  does  not  apply 
to  "  single  "  competitions  ;  the  individual 
is  a  co-operating  member  of  a  group,  and 
some  self-sacrifice  is  desirable. 

He  says  : — 

"  These  group  activities  involve  not  merely 
the  subordination  of  self  and  the  elevation 
of  the  group,  but  the  pursuit  of  a  distant 
end  by  means  of  definite  steps,  usually  in- 
direct, having  a  more  or  less  definite  pro- 
gram ;  they  involve  obedience  to  a  leader, 
e\'en  whdn  he  is  definitely  mistaken  ;  in- 
volve self-control,  loyalty  to  a  group  as  a 
whole,  and,  in  varying  degrees,  the  despising 
of  pain  and  of  individual  discomfort.  These 
qualities  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great  pulse 
of  beginning  altruism."- 


I  GAMES  IN  GENERAL, 

It  must  be  remembered,  by  the  way, 
that  animals  also  have  group  play 
that  includes  self-sacrifice. 

These  are  some  of  the  varieties  of 
athletic  games.    In  face  of  them,  is  it 
profitable,  or  even  possible,  to  define 
games  and  athletic  play  in  general  ?  It 
may  help  to  clear  the  reader's  mind  and 
enable  him  to  judge  better  for  himself, 
if  we  offer  not  a  definition,  but  a  few 
common  characteristics. 
.  I.  Play  is  usually  an  imitation  of  a 
"  serious  "  reality.    It  is  almost  felt  to 
.  be  a  serious  reality  at  the  time,  but  if 
it  is  entirely  felt  to  be  so,  if  self-restraint 
is  lost  in  the  direction  of  violating  laws 
or  etiquette,  then  the  exercise  passes  out 
beyond  the  borders  of  play. 

2.  Play  is  usually  a  preparation  for  a 
"  serious  "  reahty— physical  health  being 
a  serious  reahty,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Good  play  is  training — physical  and 
hygienic,  artistic,  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral. 

3.  Good  play  is  in  itself  and  for  its 
own  sake  so  interesting  and  attractive 
that,  even  while  it  may  be  nearly  an  all- 
round  education,  this  aim  need  not  be 
present.  Its  attraction  is  partly  the  in- 
stinctive pleasure  in  moving,  in  altering 
things,  in  overcoming  obstacles  or  oppo- 
nents, in  expressing  one's  self,  in  "  being 
a  cause." 

As  to  whether  we  shall  play  or  not, 
and,  if  we  shall,  what  we  shall  play 
and  for  how  long ;  how  much  we  shall 
practise  for  play,  how  much  we  shall  think 
about  play ;  how  far  Government  or 
private  philanthropy  shall  encourage  play 
and  provide  for  it ;  and  so  on.  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  depends 
on  the  all-round  value  of  play.  Let  us, 
then,  away  with  false  scales  and  price 
things  fairly. 

Somehow,  it  is  considered  to  be  highly 
"  improper  "  to  allude  to  the  future  life 
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in  polite  society ;  it  is  almost  as  in- 
decent as  to  allude  not  to  the  headache, 
but  to  the  constipation  which  caused  it. 

Now  all  orthodox  people  admit  that  an 
important  question  is,  What  shall  we  take 
out  of  the  world  as  parts  of  ourselves  ? 
Perhaps  not — What  muscles  ?  but  cer- 
tainly— What  qualities  ?  Well,  if  we  cut 
out  from  these  qtialities  those  of  which  flay 
has  been,  or  should  be,  the  chief  and  pleasant- 
esi  developer,  we  cut  out  much  of  our  very 
best.  The  Editor,  for  his  own  part,  would 
be  reluctant  to  start  any  life  without  the 
qualities  which  he  has  extracted  from 
play  and  from  play  alone.  Let  us  not 
be  ashamed  to  imagine  ourselves,  with 
Plato,  as  we  may  be  after  physical 
death.  Then,  looking  backward,  decide 
what  is  or  is  not  worth  while  now. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  matters  more 
that  we  have  won  a  game  fairly  by 
getting  over  bad  habits  (such  as  bad 
temper),  or  have  lost  a  game  fairly,  and 
then  have  set  about  getting  over  them, 
than  that  we  did  not  double  or  treble 
our  income  and  so  hand  down  to  our 
children  what  might  be  called  an.  easy 
incompetence.  Excessive  play  may  lead 
to  loss  in  money  and  morals  as  well  as 
in  health  and  intellect.  But  deficient 
play  may  lead  to  still  greater  evils,  in- 
cluding a  state  of  mind  unhuman,  un- 
animal. 

As  to  the  loss  of  money,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  making  money  (and  what  mone}- 
can  bring)  besides  "  serious  "  occupations, 
and  other  ways  of  saving  money  (and 
time  and  energy  which  can  bring  money) 
besides  so-called  "  economy."  If  good 
play  has  taught  a  man  or  woman 
honour,  pluck,  patience,  poise,  sensible 
obedience  with  sensible  open-mindedness, 
promptitude,  thoroughness,  concentration, 
and  perhaps  something  of  organisation 
and  tact,  then  that  individual,  in  addition 
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Fig.  6.— CatcH' 

ING. 


to  attractive  appearance 
and  a  certain  air  of  gentle- 
manlike self-respect,  has  a 
certain  money-earning  asset, 
as  the  heads  of  commercial 
houses  have  often  proved 
by  their  choice  of  employes. 
Besides  this,  it  is  in  play 
that  one  most  easily  meets 
the  influential  people  whom 
one  wishes  to  meet. 

The  harmless  outlet  for 
physical  energy,  the  tonic 
of  the  enjoyment  itself,  tends 
to  better  health  and  there- 
fore to  better  work  and  fewer  bills  from 
doctors  and  druggists  and  others. 

Many  of  these  fine  and  useful  results 
come  from  play  even  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
obvious  excesses  and  other  faults.  And, 
whatever  these  faults  may  be,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  generally  not  a  choice 
between  play  and  church-going  or  between 
play  and  museum-visiting  or  play  and 
free-library  reading.  The  individual  who 
plays — as  distinct  from  the  loafing 
watcher  who  watches  every  competition 
except  a  dangerous  battle — is  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  individual  who  would  otherwise 
choose  to  hear  sermons  or  read  philosophy, 
or  even  practise  Sloyd.  As  to  the  failures 
of  many  churches  to  attract  the  best  of 
these  young  men,  a  very  outspoken 
American  has  said  forcibly,  though  with 
noticeable  exaggeration  : 

"  We  have  demanded  of  childhood  the 
thought  and  religious  expression  of  adult 
life.  We  have  expected  young  men  to  have 
the  same  religious  life  as  old  women.  In 
our  prayer-meetings,  churches,  and  religious 
writings  we  hear  chiefly  of  rest,  joy,  peace, 
temptation,  prayer,  tfials,  resignation,  trust, 
sense  of  sin,  atonement  [repentance],  love 
to  God,  hope  of  Heaven  ...  all  involving 
first  introspection  and  analysis  of  feelings. 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  individual  members  may 
be  and  do,  yet  the  Christian  [orthodox]  life 
has  not  been  regarded  as  involving  loyalty 


to  one's  city — e.g.  her  streets,  her  sick  [and 
deformed  and  physically  uneducated].  Yet 
.  .  .  the  instant  response  that  young  men 
give  to  occasions  of  objective  need  is  superb. 
To  rescue  Mfe,  to  save  a  sister's  honour,  to 
right  wrongs,  calls  for  and  secures  enthu- 
siastic devotion  from  real  men.  .  .  .  The 
religious  life  and  thought  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  [this  was  written  in  1900]  has 
not,  save  in  a  single  direction  (the  mission- 
ary), laid  emphasis  upon  the  capacity  for 
that  heroic  subordination  of  self  to  the  group, 
that  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  young 
man.  We  must  appeal  for  high  activities 
if  we  want  high  qualities.  Capacity  for 
devotion,  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  nobilitj^,  is 
not  dead.  It  needs  the  adequate  objective 
demand." 

We  quote  this  at  length,  because  too 
frequently  the  leaders  of  a  Church  as  well 
as  the  leaders  of  "  Education  "  have  in- 
veighed against  play.  We  are  not  going 
to  defend  excessive  play.  We  are  not 
going  to  assert  that  in  the  millennium 
there  will  be  play,  though  Swedenborg 
says  he  saw  tennis  in  his  vision  of  the  real 
heaven.  We  do,  however,  maintain  most 
strongly  that  if  representatives  of  aChurch, 
or  of  "Education,"  or  what  not,  really 
desire  to  remedy  excessive  play,  they  must 
■provide  an  equally  or  more  attractive  outlet 
and  expression  for  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  Anglo-Saxon's  most  characteristic 
instinct.  Results  prove  conclusiveh-  that 
hitherto  they  have  failed  to  do  this,  and 
careful  reflection  will  show  that,  of  all 
attractive  outlets  and  expressions  for  such 
characteristics  as  the  lust  for  competi- 
tion and  mastery,  play  is  among  the  least 
harmful. 

We  should  also 
urge  these  reformers 
to  beware  lest,  while 
they  stop  some  of 
the  exaggeration  of 
play  by  the  few,  they 
also  stop  moderate 
play  by  the  many. 

W^^,,^A   J.  Fit"'.  7.— Turning  at  the 

ould  it  not  be  far        '  crease. 
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better  logic,  far  better  policy,  to  appeal  to 
mankind  and  womankind  thus  :  "  We,  the 
representatives  of  such-and-such  a  Church 
(or  Education),  include  all  harmless  helps 
towards  the  development  of  certain 
qiialiiies.  If  play  really  develops  these 
qualities,  then  so  far  are  we  from  tabooing 
such  play  that  we  admit  it  to  our  religion 
(or  Education),  not  as  a  resident  alien, 
but  as  a  true-born  son  of  the  land. 
What  we  call  prayer  or  praise  is,  of  course, 
religion  ;  but  this  play  is  religion  also." 

Only  by  such  a  manifesto  can  any 
scheme  to-day  hope  to 
appeal  to  the  most 
''healthily  aggressive" 
Anglo-Saxons,  though  it 
should  be  made  clear 
that  the  competition 
should  eventually  be  not 
so  much  against  an 
external  opponent  as 
against  the  internal  one 
— the  self  at  its  present 
standard. 

We  may,  for  argu- 
ment, assume  that  play, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  British  games 
and  athletics  modified  to  suit  existing 
conditions,  is  ' '  worth  doing. ' '  An  entirely 
different  question  is  whether  this  play  is 
worth  doing  badly ;  and,  if  so,  why  ? 
Why  should  this  play  be  so,  and  not  chess, 
piano-playing,  or,  let  us  say,  painting  or 
sculpture  or  dressing  or  catering  for  the 
taste  ?  In  playing  games,  we  surely  are 
catering  for  nearly  the  whole  man  and 
woman— even  for  their  digestion.  We 
must  decide  that  play,  if  it  is  "  worth 
doing,"  is  worth  doing  well,  and  therefore 
worth  sensible  study,  preparation,  and 
practice.  After  such  carefulness  we 
should  probably  play  so  much  more 
successfully,  with  so  much  more  of  our- 
selves, with  so  much  more  satisfactory 
and   pleasant   self-expression,   that  the 


Fig.  8. 


Playing  Forward  and  Pulling  as 
Physical  Culture. 


small  tedium  at  the  beginning  would  never 
be  regretted.  To  practise  very  carefully 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  play  too 
seriously. 

But,  though  it  has  been  necessary  to 
meet  and  answer  such  general  objections 
to  play  and  its  supposed  effect  on  the 
finances,  the  intellect,  and  so  on,  it  is  as 
Physical  Education  that  we  must  especi- 
ally estimate  it  here.  Is  the  ordinary 
play  of  the  ordinary  player  good  Physical 
Education  for  muscle  and  nerve  in  par- 
ticular ?  We  must  state  at  once  that  in 
our  opinion  it  is  not. 

Though,  as  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fry  remarked,  our  play 
generally  produces  the 
right  sort  of  muscle  (and 
nerve),  the  sort  we  want 
people  to  have,  yet  it 
leaves  too  many  muscles 
unused  or  insufficiently 
used,  and  especially  the 
muscles  of  the  left  side, 
and  —  when  the  move- 
ments of  the  play  are 
half-hearted  or  inaccu- 
rate— even  of  the  trunk.  The  benefits 
are  to  a  great  extent  either  incidental 
(the  good  air,  green  turf,  surrounding 
scenery,  etc.)  or  mental  (the  discipline 
and  habits  of  mind)  rather  than  physical 
(symmetry,  permanent  breathing  ca- 
pacity, muscular  repose,  etc.).  While 
we  admit  that  the  genius-player  profits 
much,  the  duffer-player  profits  com- 
paratively little. 

For  example,  contrast  the  magnificent 
movements  involved  in  the  correctly  per- 
formed backhand-stroke  at  Lawn-tennis 
(Figs.  10  and  lOA  show  R.  F.  Doherty  at 
the  start  and  finish  of  the  stroke)  with  the 
feeble  wrist-stroke  of  the  average  player  : 
a  stroke  made  with  the  wrong  position 
of  the  feet  and  trunk,  and  without  the 
healthy,  graceful,  powerful  body-swing. 


Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  io.— Backhand  Drive  (Tor 

BEING  PUT  ON  THE  BaLl). 


Fig.  ioa. — Finish  of 
Backhand  Drive. 


{From  "Lawn  Tennis,"  by  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Dolierty). 

Let  us,  then,  take  up  a  brief  for  British 
athletic  games  not  as  they  usually  are 
to-day,  but  as  they  could  and  should  be 
— i.e.  as  play  prepared  for  by  certain 
exercises  that  are  pleasant  and  healthy 
enough  per  se,  and  which  become  inter- 
esting when  they  suggest  to  the  imagin- 
ation parts  of  the  play  itself.    One  or  two 
of  these  exercises  (from  "  An  Alphabet 
of  Athletics  ")  are  cited  elsewhere.  Let 
us  suppose  all-round  cricket  (not  mere 
batting  and  fielding)  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  by  such  exercises  (which  would 
take  only  a  few  minutes  a  day).    In  other 
words,  let  us  analyse  the  movements  of  good 
Cricketers,  as  exercises  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, leaving  the  mental  education  on  one 
side  as  far  as  we  can.    The  correspond- 
ing  positions  at  Cricket  itself  will  be 
seen  in  photographs  in  "  The  Cricket  of 
Abel,  Hirst,  and  Shrewsbury,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

We  might  say  here,  in  a  parenthesis, 
that  preparation  for  play  need  not  be 


carried    to    an  American 
college    extreme :   there  a 
few  men  spend  hours  in  re- 
hearsing little  sections  of 
the  Football  play,  as  well 
as    tackling    the  dummy 
figure,  somewhat  as  British 
footballers   practise  drop- 
ping,     punting,  placing, 
passing,  heading,  and  shoot- 
ing, or  as  cricketers  practise 
batting  at  nets,  bowling  at 
nets,  catching  and  fielding. 
We   allude   rather  to  the 
muscular  movements  that 
all-round  Cricket  involves 
when  played  correctly  and 
vigorously.     Anyone  who 
visits  a  good  gymnasium, 
or  sees  a  good  display  of 
those  free  movements  which 
(see  Fig.  ii)  research  and 
experience  have  agreed  upon  as  useful, 
will  realise  how  similar  are  the  follo\\ing 
movements  (of  Figs.  4  to  9)  : — 

1.  Alternations  of  exercise  and  rest,  for 
batsmen,  bowlers,  and  fielders.  This 
obviates  strain. 

2.  Variety.  Even  in  fielding  alone, 
there  is  the  change  at  the  end  of  the  over, 
and  the  different  places  have  differences 


connected  with  them.  Wicket-keeping- 
requires  pluck,  constant  alertness,  timing,, 
etc. 

3.  Squatting  (for  the  wicket-keeper),- 
and  stooping  down  (for  the  fielders). 

4.  Extensions  in  all  the  play — e.g.  in 
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forward-play,  in  bowling,  in  a  catch 
nearly  out  of  reach. 

5.  Readiness  to  start  and  back  up.  (in 
batting  and  fielding),  and  recovery  of 
poise  after  action  (in  batting  and  bov/ling). 

6.  Accuracy,  rapid  judgment,  and  pluck, 
throughout  the  play,  in  timing,  catching, 
throwing,  etc. 

7.  Finger-play  in  bowling,  which  also 
encourages  checking  (and  feinting  with) 
part  of  the  mechanism. 

8.  Running,  but  not  for  exhausting 
long-distances,  throughout  the  play. 

9.  Movements  of  the  trunk-muscles 
(trunk-twist,  etc.)  throughout  the  play — 
e.g.  in  a  pull  to  leg.  In  general,  the  use  of 
large  muscles  without  prolonged  strain. 

10.  Weight-shifting  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  in  most  of  the  play — e.g.  in  bowling. 

IT.  Breathing,  as  a  result  of  these  move- 
ments, in  the  open  air. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  those  who 
condemn  play,  whether  they  themselves 
take  little  exercise  or  take  some  other  kind 
of  exercise,  have  ever  considered  these  ex- 
cellences of  correct  and  full  flay.  Before 
the  Government  decides  on  anything  that 
might  in  any  way  discourage  our  great 
games,  it  would  be  well  to  think  whether 
these  could  not  be  improved  and  made 
more  general. 

They  certainly  need  much  improve- 
ment, for,  against  the  above  defence  of 
correct  and  full  play,  we  must  set  the 
following  disadvantages  : — 

1.  The  movements  are  not  performed 
thus  by  most  players,  who  in  ignorance  or 
slackness  take  only  partial  or  half-hearted 
exercise,  and  do  not  make  any  attempt 
to  play  the  all-round  game — bowl  fairly 
well,  keep  wicket  fairly  well,  field  any- 
where fairly  well,  play  back  and  play  for- 
ward, and  drive  and  pull  and  cut  and 
glide,  fairly  well. 

2.  A  long  time  is  taken  up,  much  of  it 
being  wasted  in  watching  or  loafing. 


3.  A  large  space  of  good  turf  is  needed. 
This  and  the  time  are  expensive. 

4.  Good  weather  is  needed  also. 

5.  The  left  side  receives  far  too  little 
movement. 

Somewhat  similar  objections  apply 
generally,  mutatis  miUandis,  to  Football, 
Lawn-tennis,  etc. 

But  they  are  not  unanswerable. 

That  only  a  few  of  us,  comparatively, 
spend  much  time  and  money  over  badly 
perfonned  movements  that  are  not  as 
complete  a  drill  as,  let  us  say,  the  Ling 
system,  while  even  this  poor  exercise  seems 
beyond  reach  of  the  masses,  is  an  evil 
not  beyond  repair.  Here  we  need  only 
outhne  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
will  be  worked  out  in  the  subsequent 
chapter.    We  think  : — 

I.  That  most  Anglo-Saxons,  male  and 
female,  would  play  enough  if  the  games 
were  adapted  to  their  capacities  of  money, 
time,  and  enjoyment,  and  if  facilities  for 
play  were  provided — as  they  should  be — 
by  Government.  Of  the  children  of  our 
elementary  schools,  for  instance,  Mr. 
C.  E.  B.  Russell  says  : — 

"The  lads  are  turned  loose  into  one  large 
playground,  and  what  happens  is  that  the 
smaller  lads  are  excluded  from  the  real  games- 
by  the  bigger,  and  they  squirm  off  into 
corners  and  play  marbles.  Let  us  have 
smaller  schools  and  smaller  playgrounds, 
and  more  of  them,  and  regular  supervision 
of  games.  There  ought  to  be  more  play- 
grounds and  more  organised  and  super- 
vised athletics.  Organise  inter-school,  inter- 
standard  games.  Excite  the  same  emula- 
tion as  we  have  in  the  public  schools.  Let 
a  boy  light  for  his  colours,  for  his  cricket 
cap,  for  his  football  cap." 

II.  That  the  rest  would  take  other 
exercise  if  facihties  were  provided— as 
they  should  be— by  Government :  e.g. 
gymnasia,  swimming-baths,  city  athletic 
clubs  (see  the  special  article  on  City  Exer- 
cises), and  so  on.    There  is  need  of  a  vast 
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variety  for  choice.  Much  is  already 
being  done  by  private  individuals  which 
should  have  been  done  by  the  State. 

III.  The  players  (I.),  and  those  who 
took  other  exercise  (II.),  would  spend  less 
time  over  actual  play  and  yet  would  get 
more  advantage — and,  we  believe,  enjoy- 
ment— if  they  were  duly  and  sensibly 
prepared  for  both  play  and  other  exercise 
hy  a  short  class-drill  when  very  yoxmg,  and 
by  private  practice  afterwards.  The  players, 
if  they  were  previously  trained  to  perform 
the  correct  and  full  movements,  would 
need  to  play  less,  and  when  they  did  play 
would  be  likely  to  play  better,  and  to 
play  with  heart  and  soul  during  play- 
time, but  less  likely  to  think  of  play  during 
hours  of  work. 

IV.  To  remedy  the  one-sidedness  of 
play,  there  would  be  not  only  the  pre- 
paratory drill  (III.)  and  the  other  exer- 
cises (II.),  but  also  the  fact  that  people 
would  be  ready  to  do  more  things  fairly 
well.  In  addition,  left-handed  play 
should  be  encouraged  by  special  matches. 

"  The  waste  of  so  many  hours  over 
games  " — that  is  the  common  complaint 
which  we  have  read  a  hundred  times — 
is  one  matter.  To  spend  time  in  pre- 
paring and  practising  for  play  (whereby 
a  person  might  make  the  right  play- 
movements  easy  and  his  very  own,  and 
not  be  obliged  actually  to  play  so  often)  is 
another  matter.  To  spend  time  in  appro- 
priate play  (cheap,  brief,  interesting, 
and  active)  is  yet  another  matter.  To 
put  it  concretely,  let  us  cease  from  loose 
thinking  ;  let  us  cease  to  confuse — 

(a)  The  boy  who  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  spends  a 
large  part  of  twenty  hours  in  watching, 
loafing,  and  slack  fiekhng,  and  a  small 
part  in  batting  (because  he  does  it  badly 
and  gets  out),  and  no  part  in  bowling 
(because  he  has  never  been  trained  to 
bowl). 


(&)  The  boy  who  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  spends  fifteen  minutes 
altogether  in  preparing  and  practising  for 
all-round  play  {see  "  An  Alphabet  of 
Athletics,"  which  points  out  the  all-round 
effects  of  these  movements  and  compares 
and  contrasts  them  with  the  Ling  system), 
and  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satiu-day 
plays  a  more  all-round  game,  bowling 
and  batting  fairly  well  and  fielding  quite 
well  and  very  keenly. 

(c)  The  boy  who  on  most  weekdays 
spends,  say,  ten  minutes  a  day  on  exer- 
cises that  will  supplement  the  deficiencies 
in  his  play  and  play-movements,  and 
who  occasionally  plays  in  a  left-handed 
cricket-match,  and  who,  during  the  holi- 
days at  any  rate,  tries  other  forms  of 
exercises,  including  Squash  and  adapted 
games  like  indoor  Hockey. 

For  the  boy  in  (6)  and  (c)  would  be 
likely  to  continue  his  play  during  after- 
life, in  moderation,  and  his  play-move- 
ments for  the  sake  of  his  play  and  fit- 
ness, and  his  supplementary  exercises  for 
the  sake  of  that  health  and  physique  in 
which  he  is  now  old  enough  to  take  a 
wholesome  pleasure  and  pride,  if  only  for 
the  benefit  of  his  possible  children. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  outline  the  attitude 
which  we,  in  this  Physical  Educator, 
shall  take  towards  atliletic  play.  We 
wish — 

To  find  the  best  athletic  play  that  is 
popular  (e.g.  Cricket)  or  is  existent 
{e.g.  Vigoro) ; 

To  adapt  this,  when  necessary,  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  majority,  and 
also  to  adapt  it  for  different  ages  and 
sexes  {e.g.  to  suggest  indoor  or  room 
Cricket  with  lighter  implements) ; 

To  add  or  revive  or  spread  other  forms 
of  athletic  play  {e.g.  Fives) ; 

To  suggest  obvious  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  such  play  {e.g.  clubs  built 
upwards,  storey  above  storey,  in  or  near 
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cities ;  Fives-courts  and  Squash-courts  in 
old  buildings,  on  flat  roofs,  etc.) ; 

To  insist  that  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  play  and  recreation  as  well  as  for 
the  work  and  "  education  "  of  the  nation, 
and  hence  must  provide  facilities  for  all ; 

To  insist  also  that  athletic  play  is  in- 
complete Physical  Education  by  itself, 
and  therefore  needs  to  be  mated  with 
Physical  Education  in  the  narrower  sense  ; 


group  to  take  an  all-round  view  of  the 
present  and  the  prospective  life,  including 
the  life  as  a  possible  parent,  and  to  test 
athletic  play  (and  preparatory  and  other 
exercises)  in  the  light  of  this  all-round 
view  ;  then  to  prepare  for,  practise,  and 
perform  athletic  play  according  to  its 
merits,  but  also  to  supplement  it  according 
to  its  deficiencies. 

It  is  not  by  the  mere  size  of  a  few  muscles 


Fig.  12. — Rugby  Fives  :  a  Left-hand  Stroke. 

{Photo:  Mason,  Cambridge.) 


To  insist  that  this  Physical  Education 
shall  be  such  as  to  prepare  for  a  more 
successful  and  enjoyable  and  useful  daily 
life,  especially  physical  life  and  health, 
to  prepare  for  all-round  and  more  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable  and  useful  play,  and 
to  supplement  daily  life  and  play,  and 
correct  their  faults  of  deficiency  and 
exaggeration  ; 

To  urge  each  individual  and  family  and 


that  we  must  test  athletic  play  ;  it  is, 
among  other  criteria,  the  beauty  and  sym- 
metry and  sensitiveness  and — if  one  may 
say  so — poise  of  the  muscles,  their  habit 
of  responding  promptly  and  co-operatively , 
correctly  and  pleasurably  and  persist- 
ently to  the  varied  calls  of  a  pure  heart 
and  intelligent  reason ;  and  their  art  of 
repose  and  recreation  when  they  are  off 
their  active  duties. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EXERCISES   FOR  INDIGESTION  AND 
CONSTIPATION. 

■NT   J       <5oBt  the  ODBOsite  Extreme— Features  Common  to 
General  Notes  on  Remedial  Exercises-Need  to  ^ee^  tne  upp^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  Two  Complaints-common  Causes-Common  lldZtuLy-Tl..  Mischiefs    must  be 

-Massage   for  Indigestion-For  Constipation-Foods-IndiviauaiiLy 

Eemoved,  as  in  every  way  Intolerable. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION   TO  REMEDIAL 
EXERCISES. 

WE  have  never  yet  seen  a  perfectly  sym- 
metrical person.  Everyone  has  some 
excesses  and  deficiencies,  not  a  few  of  which 
seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion among  civihsed  Anglo-Saxons. 

By  nature  the  organs  and  the  blood- 
supply  in  the  two  sides  of  the  trunk  are 
different,  but,  beyond  this,  the  two  sides 
of  the  face  and  the  two  hands  generally 
differ  considerably.    This  may  do  little 
harm.    The  harm  begins  when  man,  as  a 
standing  and  walking  animal,  has  un- 
equally long  legs,  which  tend  to  an  un- 
healthy kind  of  spinal  curvature.  These 
and  other  undesirable  deformities  will  be 
considered  in  subsequent  chapters.  Here 
we  offer  only  a  few  of  the  simplest  helps 
against  indigestion  and  constipation. 

Some  of  these  helps  are  for  good  phy- 
sique and  health  in  general.    Others  are 
corrective.    One  might  compare  the  latter 
with  the  extra  practices  and  rehearsals 
that  are  necessary  for  the  backward  actors 
in  a  company,  when  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  make  the  whole  company  perform. 
One  rhust,  at  the  same  time,  remember 
the  need  of  special  relaxation  and  rest  for 
those  members  who  have  worked  too  hard 
and  perhaps  have  forgotten  how  to  relax 
and  rest,  and  may  have  become  what 
athletic  trainers  would  call  "  stale."  Any- 
how, there  is  need  to  exaggerate  in  the 


opposite  direction,  just  as— to  repeat  a 
time-worn  illustration— there  is  need  not 
merely  to  unfold  a  piece  of  music  that  has 
been  rolled  up,  if  we  wish  to  keep  it 
flat,  but  actually  to  roll  it  up  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

It  would  be  better  never  to  have  made 
the  mistakes,  or  else  to  have  had  them 
remedied  long  ago,   when  neither  our 
organs  nor  our  bones  were  so  "set," 
in   the   wrong  positions.     But,  things 
being  as  they  are,  the  next  best  plan  is 
to  start  at  once,  as  gently  and  safely 
as  possible— e.g.  to  do  certain  exercises  on 
the  floor  (for  that  tends  to  keep  the  organs 
in  the  right  positions)— after  obtaining 
the  advice  of  a  medical  man.    The  causes 
of  both  indigestion    and  of  constipa- 
tion are  many,  and  therefore  the  cures 
must  be  carefully  chosen.    The  foUowmg 
are  useful  only  in  general  cases.    If  after 
a  fair  trial  you  find  they  do  you  no 
good  they  must  be  given  up,  and  the 
remedy  sought  elsewhere. 

Indigestion  and  constipation  mteract. 
Some  kinds  of  indigestion  increase  consti- 
pation. But,  more  frequently,  constipa- 
tion increases,  and  may  actually  originate, 
indigestion,  as  is  proved  by  cases  in  which 
the  proper  flushing  of  the  rectum  and 
colon  has  removed  not  only  the  constipa- 
tion, but  the  indigestion  also.  And  some- 
times indigestion  {e.g.  caused  by  qmckly 
eaten  nuts  or  coarse  wholemeal  bread) 
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may  remove  constipation,  thanks  to  fer- 
mentation and  irritation,  and  perhaps 
to  sheer  bulk. 

Indigestion  and  constipation  are  alike 
in  many  respects  :  (i)  They  are  unde- 
sirable, as  being  causes  and  signs  of  un- 
tidiness, uncleanness,  over-acidity;  and 
the  mind  and  character  cannot  but  be 
affected.  (2)  They  are  partly  dependent 
on  the  mind,  especially  the  emotions.  The 
will  and  regularity  are  other  mental 
causes.  (3)  They  are  partly  dependent  on 
the  muscles  that  hold  and  the  muscles 
that  move  the  organs.  Prolonged  pres- 
sure of  the  diaphragm  upon  and  into  the 
organs  deprives  them  of  free  action,  while 
stillness  due  to  weakness  of  the  abdominal 
and  trunk  muscles  prevents  the  organs 
from  churning  the  materials  properly  and 
then  passing  them  on.  The  nerves  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  mischief.  (4) 
They  are  partly  dependent  on  the 
deficiency  or  weakness  of  the  organ 
juices  (including  those  of  the  liver,  which 
sends  out  its  juices  best  when  it  is 
squeezed  by  the  diaphragm  above,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  in  front).  There- 
fore (5),  they  are  partly  dependent  on 
wrong  food  or  wrongly  eaten  food,  wrong 
drink,  or  drink  at  the  wrong  time, 
general  uncleanliness,  etc.  (6)  They  are 
to  a  great  extent  individual  problems. 

Some  of  these  causes  are  dealt  with  in 
a  special  work  on  "  Good  Digestion " 
{George  Routledge  and  Sons)  ;  here  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  : — 

(2)  The  emotions  and  will  and  regu- 
larity as  affected  by  pleasant  exercises  and 
general  health  (which  also  affect  (4)  the 
juices,  and  (5)  the  cleanliness  of  the  body.) 

(3)  The  muscles  and  their  careful  exer- 
cise and  repose. 

Now,  as  there  are  certain  identical  or 
similar  causes  for  indigestion  and  constipa- 
tion, there  are,  as  we  should  expect,  certain 
identical  or  similar  treatments. 


For  both  soft  water  is  useful,  as  a  drink 
at  the  right  time,  and  to  flush  the  stomach 
and  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  to  keep 
the  skin  pure,  and  to  give  warmth.  Some 
simple  uses  of  water  will  be  considered  in 
a  later  chapter. 

For  both  it  is  good  to  relax  muscular 
tension,  as  by  the  special  breathing  and 
relaxing  exercise  suggested  on  page  13. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  worry  is  a  cause 
of  both  complaints,  and  this  repose-move- 
ment helps  to  remove  tension,  and  to 
remove  worry  with  it. 

For  both  it  is  good  to  strengthen  the 
trunk-muscles  so  that  they  may  (a)  hold 
the  organs  in  place  ;  (6)  move  the  organs 
and  churn  and  then  pass  on  their  con- 
tents. Moreover,  some  movements  (c) 
massage  the  organs.  The  diaphragmatic 
or  lowest  breathing  is  among  the  best  of 
these.  We  need  to  stretch  and  stoop  and 
twist  in  various  ways.  For  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  exercises 
below  to  practise  them  regularly,  the 
imitation  lawn- tennis  service  (page  56), 
the  imitation  bowling  movement  (page 
57),  and  the  inclined  plank  exercises 
(page  8)  will  be  better  than  nothing. 
The  latter  are  so  varied  and  so  easy 
that  they  serve  a  number  of  other 
purposes  at  the  same  time. 

I.   Lie  down  flat  on  your  back  upon 
the  floor,  or  the  inclined  plank  (which 
prevents  the  blood  from  running  in  excess 
to  the  head),  then  lift  and 
lower   each  stiff   leg  alter- 
nately  as  high  as  it  will  go  \ 
without  strain.  jW 

Then  lift  and  C'^^'^-fr^^^^^^^. 
lower  the  two  — ^ 
legs    together.  fic.  i. 

{See  Fig.  i.) 

2.  Lie  fiat  on  the  floor,  but  with  the 
hands  clasped  behind  the  neck.  Keeping 
the  legs  stiff  and  the  head  back,  roll  over 
upon  the  stomach  first  to  the  right,  then 
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to  the  left,  somewhat 
as  in  De  Laspee's  exer- 
cises. 

3.  Stand  with  your 
back  to  the  wall,  and 
keep  the  back  of  your 
head  just  touching  the 
wall.  Now  hft,  and 
pull  up  with  clasped 
hands,  each  leg  in 
turn,  sending  it  down 
again  with  a  sharp,  but  not  too  violent 
movement.    An  alternative  exercise  is 


t'  lG.  2. 


may  be  kept  on  the  hips,  or  else  sv/ung 
freely. 

5.  {a)  While  breathing  in  through  the 
nostrils,  send  down  the  diaphragm,  and, 
to  help  this  movement,  send  out  the 
abdomen.  Then,  as  you  breathe  out,  let 
the  abdomen  come  in  and  the  diaphragm 
come  up.  Repeat  this  a  few  times.  (6) 
Next,  while  breathing  in  through  the 
nostrils,  draw  the  abdomen  in  and  the 
diaphragm  up,  and  expand  the  chest  in 
every  direction— forwards,  sideways,  and 
backwards.    Then  let  the  breath  out,  with 


A  Series  of 


De  LASPfeE's  Movements  (Note  the  bad  position  of  the  hands). 


Fig.  3 

suggested  in  Fig.  2.    Slapping  (in  which  increasing  speed  and  effort  day  by  day,  bnt 

onfshld  send 'he  rope  hacl:wards).  and  still  keeping  the  »f 3' 

jumping  (which  should  be  both  forwards 


and  backwards),  and  mountaineering  are 
somewhat  similar  exercises. 

4.  Standing  firm  on  the  feet,  let  the 
trunk  twist  with  a  good  swing  either  as  at 
Golf  {see  page  7),  or  as  in  pulling  a  ball 
at  Cricket.  But  swing  with  equal  vigour 
in  both  directions,  from  left  to  right,  as 
well  as  from  right  to  left.     The  arms 


these  two  exercises  you  will  massage  the 
stomach  and  liver  (a),  and  will  raise  them, 
and  relieve  them  of  pressure  (6),  and,  if  the 
air  is  fresh,  you  will  help  digestion  and  ex- 
cretion bybreatliing  in  more  oxygen,  and 
breathing  out  more  carbonic  acid  gas. 

6.  Slow  eating  and  thorough  mastica- 
tion is  the  best  exercise  during  meals. 

7.  Relaxing,  in  private,  is  one  of  the 
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best  exercises  both  before  and  after  meals, 
(See  Fig.  46,  on  page  13.) 

8.  One  of  the  most  orthodox  move- 
ments is  represented  in  De  Laspee's  exer- 
cises, copied  in  Fig.  3. 

For  both  indigestion  and  constipation 
massage  is  good.    But  it  is  not  identical 


Stroke  the  Abdomen  upwards  and  inwards. 
Fig.  4. 


Rub  the  Abdomen  downwards  and  outwards. 
Fig.  s- 

:: 


N 
O 


Lef  b  Side  (^^^O^Right  Side. 


Knead  the  Abdomen  up  and  down  the 
Recbus  Abdominis  muscles.  Knead  the 
Abdomen  round  the  Na-vel  up  the  right 
side  and  down  the  left. 


Fig.  6. 

«  9} 

(U  V 


N 

Lie  relaxed  on  the  back,  then  draw  up  the 
knees .  Press  the  Abdomen  eX,  two  spots 
distant  about,  two  inchea  from  the  Navel 
on  each  &ide 

Fjg.  7, 

for  the  two  complaints.  Kellogg's  massage 
movements  for  indigestion  are  summarised 
in  "  Good  Digestion."  The  following 
figures  will  need  no  particular  verbal 
description  : — 

I.  Gentle  stroking  of  the  abdomen,  in 
FiL'.  4. 


2.  More  forcible  rubbing  of  the  abdomen 
in  Fig.  5. 

3.  Kneading  up  and  down  the  rectus 
abdominis  muscles,  and  round  the  navel, 
in  Fig.  6. 

4.  Pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  navel, 
about  two  inches  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  it.  The  body  should  lie  flat  and 
relaxed,  and  then  the  knees  should  be 
drawn  up  before  the  pressure  begins. 

For  constipation  in  particular,  the 
movements  round  the  intestines  and  up 
the  right  colon,  across  the  body,  then  down 
the  left  colon,  are  among  the  most  effective 


DIAPHRAGM 


DIAPHRAGM 


DIAPHRAGM 


Fig.  8. 

as  hastening  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines and  colon  towards  the  rectum,  as  in 
Fig.  8. 

Another  massage,  exercise  is  given  in 
Fig.  9,  and  another  in  the  Course  on 
page  3. 

For  both  indigestion 
and  constipation  diet 
is  an  important  factor, 
and  the  slower  eating 
of  simpler  foods  than 
usual  is  a  good  general 
rule.  For  slower  eating 
gets  through  more  of  the  preparation  and 
digestion  of  food  in  the  mouth,  and  so 
leaves  less  to  be  done  afterwards.  And, 
though  it  may  not  have  any  immediate 
effect  in  curing  constipation,  yet  consti- 
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pation  will  now  bring  less  harm,  because 
well-masticated  and  "insalivated"  food 
is  likely  to  do  less  damage  if  kept  too 
long.  Another  help  to  many  is  not  to 
drink  at  or  near  meals,  but  to  drink,  if 
at  all,  before  them  or  long  after  them. 

As  to  the  actual  foods,  we  know  of  not 
a  single  one  that  suits  everybody,  though 
we  could  mention  several  that  suit  nearly 
everybody.    As  a  rough  and  ready  help 
for  many,  might  be  advised  toast  of  a 
good  bread  (not  white  nor  yet  a  coarse 
wholemeal,  but  of  a  type  of  which  Hovis 
is  the  best  known)  with  a  Httle  butter  and 
some  milled  nuts  sprinkled  on  it ;  or  a  dry 
grain   food   according   to  individuality 
(some  prefer  Shredded  Wheat  or  Triscuit, 
others  Force,  others  Grape-Nuts,  others 
a  not  too  moist  helping  of  Quaker  or 
Provost  Oats,  and  so  on) ;  or  a  milk- 
proteid  (Plasmon)  blancmange,  with  a 
very  little  lemon  or  vanilla  flavouring, 
and  some  fruit  which  agrees— especially 
prunes  or  figs  or  raisins  or  apples. 

But  special  cases  need  special  remedies, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  what  may  remove 
constipation  may  produce  indigestion  by 
irritation,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  stomach- 
juices  are  too  strong  or  too  weak ;  in 
others,  the  liver-juices  ;  in  others  the 
-organs  are  in  the  wrong  positions  ;  in 
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others  the  organ-holding  and  organ-moving 
muscles  are  too  weak.    These  general 
hints  are  for  ordinary  cases.    With  regard 
to  details— as  to  whether  the  food  should 
be  moist  or  dry,  or  whether  oil  should 
be  taken  or  not,  or  whether  certain  other 
exercises  or  massage  or  position  {e.g.  lying 
on  the  right  side)  should  be  tried,  a  success- 
ful specialist  should  be  consulted.  We 
beUeve  the  above  instructions  to  be  safe, 
if  only  the  patient  avoids  strain,  and 
increases  the  extent  and  pace  and  num- 
ber of  the  exercises  only  by  slow  degrees. 

Anyhow,  the  two  mischiefs  ought  to  be 
removed.  Otherwise  only  a  httle  of 
energy  in  the  food  can  be  added  to  the 
body  and  mind.  For  a  fermenting  food 
is  to  a  great  extent  wasted  material,  and 
has  to  be  either  kept  or  got  rid  of  at  great 
expense  of  nervous  energy.  Meanwhile, 
the  clogged  system  is  working  at  a  disad- 
vantage, as  a  clogged  engine  would  be. 

As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  a  man's  phy- 
sical and  mental  wealth  "  consists  not  in 
the  multitude  of  things  that  he  possesses," 
but  in  the  number  of  clean  and  valuable 
things  that  he  possesses  ready  for  use. 
To  be  filled  with  excessive  or  undesirable 
or  dirty  materials  is  in  no  sense  an  advan- 
tage, in  every  sense  a  burden  hard  to 
bear,  harder  to  remove. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HOW  TO   GET   EXERCISE   IN   OR  NEAR 

CITIES. 

Need  of  Co-operative  Institutions  to  Lessen  Initial  Expense-A  MancHester  Society-An  American 
City- club  Built  Upwards-A  Suggested  Improvement-What  has  been  Done  m  Small  Spaces- 
Workhouse  Schools-Reformatory  Schools -A  London  Gymnasium-The  Polytechnic-The  Birming- 
ham Institute -Girls  must  be  Catered  for-Useful  Lines-Open-Air  Exercise-ground-Streets,  Roofs, 
and  Rooms-Small  Gardens-Adapted  Games-Mass  Drill-Apparatus. 


ELSEWHERE  will  be  found  Courses 
for  men  and  women  who  are 
busy,  and  some  motives  that  may 
induce  a  certain  number  of  people  to 
train — to    train    if    not    for  athletic 


success,  then  perhaps  for  an  improved 
appearance,  or  for  greater  money-earning 
capacity  and  economy.  Here  we  shall 
consider  rather  the  facilities  for  exer- 
cise that  already  exist  in  various  cities  and 
suburbs,  and  we  shall  show  how  easily  and 
cheaply  these  might  be  multiplied  and 
extended  and  improved. 

For  example,  while  thousands  are 
complaining  that  they  have  no  space 


for  exercise  or  play,  most  of  the  fiat 
roofs  in  London  remain  unutilised. 
The  Editor  has  played  in  the  roof  Squash- 
courts  of  the  Bath  Club  ;  he  has  some 
friends    who    enjoy    roller-skating  on 


the  roof  of  their  fiat,  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  "Play  among  the  chimney-pots" 
shows  what  might  be  done. 

We  shall  return  to  the  roof  facilities 
directly.  This  and  other  opportunities 
must  certainly  be  grasped  at  once,  now 
that  most  of  us  have  no  longer  country 
space  and  air,  and  now  that  most  of  us 
need  space  and  air  and  exercise  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  nation's  history.  In 
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and  women 
want  more  fit- 
ness   for  work 
and  life  ;  a  few- 
grope  for  a  wa3' ; 
they  meet  and 
discuss    means  ; 
they  hire  a  small 
but  well-venti- 
lated   room  in 
the  city  of  Man- 
chester ;  they 
subscribe  for  (or 
ask   for)  books 
which  they  lend 
out,  apparatus, 
and  lectures  ; 
they  print  some 
of  their  aims — 
to    prevent  or 
cure  disease   by  natural  means  ;  they 
invite  and  obtain  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Avebury  and  others  ;  they  soon  get  150 
members  of  all  ages  and  classes  ;  they 
have  free  debates  on  exercise,  diet,  water- 
treatments,  air,  consumption,  coughs,  and 
so  on  ;  they  arrange  phj^sical  drill  classes, 
probably  unscientific  and  perhaps  muscle- 
binding,  and  to  the  game-player  dull,  but 
better  than  nothing  for  ordinary  workers, 


Fig.  2. — A  World's  Championship  Racquet  Match  in  a  Fifth-floor  Court, 

(Photo :  J.  C.  Hemment,  New  York.) 

this  age  of  intellectual  and  nervous  com- 
petition, when  so  much  healthy  body- 
work for  thousands  is  done  by  machinery 
which  a  touch  of  the  hand  or  finger  con- 
trols ;  when  unscrupulous  and  unpunished 
advertisers  impress  upon  our  minds  and 
bodies  literally  ad,  nauseam  the  symptoms 
of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  then  promise 
a  perfect  cure,  but  at  the  best  usually  give 
a  temporary  relief,  followed  by  a  worse 
state  than  the  first  ;  when  the  physical 
forces  throb  for  an  outlet,  and  find  it  in 
vile  and  expensive  ways  when  they  might 
find  it  in  some  cheap  manly  and  social 
play  ;  when  we  have  wrong  standards  of 
success,  as  if  a  pile  of  money  secured  a 
means  by  which  man  might  chmb  to  his 
divine  nature  and  form — we  need  exer- 
cise in  or  near  cities  as  no  people  ever  did 
before.  And  the  first  help  towards  it  is 
the  more  or  less  co-operative  institution. 

The  advantage  of  the  institution  is  that 
it  saves  money  to  the  individual,  and 
also  saves  him  the  trouble  of  too  much 
personal  experimentation.  Here  is  an 
instance.     Ordinary  hard-working  men 


Fig.       Swimming  Bath  in  a  New  York  Club. 
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and  less  dull  than  solitary  practice  in  a 
bedroom.  In  the  summer  holidays  certain 
members  co-operate  to  camp  out.  The 
Manchester  "  Physical  Health  Culture 
Society  "  is  a  small  thing,  but  a  seed  is  a 
small  thing  too. 

Let  us  see  a  somewhat  richer  and  a  far 
larger  club,  after  years  of  growth — namely, 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  with  up- 


track  in  the  gallery,  the  Turkish  bath,  the 
swimming  tank,  the  bowling  alley.  The 
New  York  Racquet  Club  is  somewhat 
similar,  and  it  is  now  creeping  out  and 
spreading  Tennis  and  Racquet  courts  over 
flat  roofs.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club 
has  no  Racquets  or  Tennis  or  (we  believe) 
Squash,  but  it  provides  for  fencing  and 
boxing,  has  a  fine  bath  (Fig.  3),  a  roof 


Fig.  4. — Fechney  Industrial  School,  Perth. 


wards  of  two  thousand  members,  and  a 
great  building  storey  above  storey.  That  is 
the  secret  of  co-operative  exercise  in  cities. 
For  thus  rent  is  saved,  and  the  lift-service 
annuls  distance.  There  is  a  real  Tennis- 
court  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  floor,  and  {see 
i  ig.  2)  a  Racquet  -  court  too,  and  good 
baths.  Both  are  nearly  always  being 
used.  Above  these  are  Squash-courts; 
evening  play  is  by  electric  light.  Down 
below  is  the  gymnasium  with  its  running- 


garden,  and  sleeping  rooms  which  do 
what  General  Booth  would  call  Salvation 
work  for  the  young  men.  At  the  top  it 
has  a  lovely  roof-garden.  For  the  less 
well-to-do  there  is  the  Y.M.C.A.,  of  which 
the  centre  and  core  of  first  attraction  is 
not  the  hymn,  but  the  exeixise — the 
swimming,  gymnastics,  and  so  on. 

Coming  back  again  to  England,  we  see 
that  we  could  quite  easily  "  go  one 
better  "  than  anything  which  America  can 
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yet  show.  We  could  quite  easily  start  a 
club  with  i;torey  above  storey  {see 
p.  47),  and  well  lighted  for  evening 
play  and  fine  exercises,  like  fencing. 
We  could  include  more  facilities  for 
more  games  and  exercises,  we  could  secure 
far  superior  ventilation,  and  we  could 
make  more  use  of  the  roof.  Also,  we 
could  organise  the  exercise  more  sensibly, 
and  make  it  nearer  to  an  all-round  system. 

This  sounds  like  theory,  but  let  us  see 
a  system — not  complete  nor  perfect,  but 
constantly  improving— actually  in  full 
swing  among  the  very  poorest  and  the 
most  deformed  and  degraded  and  diseased 
— among  those,  too,  who  are  compelled  to 
work  hard  with  their  brains.  We  allude 
to  the  children  of  the  excellent  Poor  Law 
or  Workhouse  Schools,  of  which  two 
descriptions  by  the  Editor  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  for  August,  1903  ;  and 
ihe  Reformatory  Industrial  Schools. 

Here   see   the   dirty   scum   float  in 
from  the  gutter,  the  spawn  of  hooligans, 
criminals,  loafers,  the  starving,  the  ought- 
to-have-died,  the  prostitutes.    Next  see 
them  not  only  taught  lessons,  but  also 
sufficiently  fed,  and  driUed  with  free  and 
musical  and  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  big 
hall  or  the  little  open  playground  not 
inuch  bigger  than  some  large  London  roofs. 
See  them  playing  organised  games  (devised 
and  helped  by  the  teachers  voluntarily 
and  without  pay)  in  this  or  in  the  open 
spaces    around;   see    them  swimming, 
running,    and  so  on.     Then    read  a 
report  of  what  happens  to  these  boys 
and  girls,  whether  coltected  in  the  big 
buildings  of  such  suburbs  as  Wandsworth, 
Isleworth,  Hammersmith,  or  scattered  in 
the   cottage    homes,  and  compare  the 
children  trained  in  Truant  and  other 
schools  at  Perth,  etc.    Out  of  961  Poor 
Law  School  children  placed  out  in  the 
Army  (205),  Navy  (52),  as  indoor  and 
outdoor  servants  {112  and  57),  and  in 


:al  educator. 

trades  (e.g.  boot-makers,  47),  over  75  per 
cent,  are  working  satisfactorily,  and  9  per 
cent,  fairly,  while  less  than  4  per  cent,  are 
unsatisfactory. 

Now  if  this  has  been  done  with  the 
rotten  wood,  what  could  be  done  with  the 
sound  ?  We  have  to  consider  the  small 
expense,  or  rather  the  great  saving,  to 
the  nation,  since  there  are  fewer  decrepits 
and  criminals  to  be  kept  alive  and  in 
order.  The  children  are  healthy  and 
happy  and  active,  yet  well-disciplined. 
They  have  learnt  respect  for  self  and  its 
body  ;  they  have  learnt  esprit  de  corps  ; 
they  have  learnt  some  ways  of  controUing 
the  passions,  or  else  of  "outletting"  by 
harmless  exercise. 

This  problem  of  how  to  get  exercise  near 
a  city,  and  how  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
mastery  of  the  emotions,  has  been  taught 
to  another  class  difficult  to  deal  with,  the 
boys  or  young  men  who  want  to  enter  the 
Army.    We  all  know  the  reputations  of 
most    Army  -  cramming  establishments. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  want  of  discipline. 
There  is,  indeed,  as  the  Greek  athletes 
were  aware,  little  craving  for  vice  if  the 
body  be  drilled.    As  an  example  of  con- 
crete success,  one  may  cite  the  Military 
Training  College  at  Richmond.    The  dril) 
and  gymnastic  exercises  are  not  ideal ; 
but  they  are  demanded  by  the  Army 
system  and  must  be  gone  through,  and 
anyhow  they  teach  orderliness.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  riding— an  excellent 
i(iea— for  all  pupils,  and  miniature  target- 
shooting.    For,    as    Mr.    Trippel  says, 
"  properly  to  use  a  rifle  requires  nimble- 
ness,  coolness,  and  quick  judgment,  and 
demands  steadiness  and  regularity  of  hfe." 

There  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  games 
are  not  despised  as  they  too  often  are  by 
certain  enthusiastic  but  narrow-minded 
gymnasts.  There  is  plenty  of  work. 
Above  all,  there  is  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
early  hours  are  insisted  on.    This  keeps 
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:he  boys  from  mischief.  Further,  in  order 
;o  help  self-control,  by  every  possible 
neans,  Mr.  Trippel,  the  Principal  of  the 
ibove  College,  has  offered  a  simpler 
:ood  training-table  for  those  who  would 
ike  to  try  it.  He  does  not  know — 
,vho  really  does  ? — whether  it  will  suc- 
ceed, but  he  steers  on  the  safe  side, 
:hanks    to    carefully  kept  registers  of 


to  the  well-to-do,  because  private  teachers 
must  earn  their  living  and  charge  reason- 
able prices,  could  be  made  to  appeal  to 
most  people  of  all  classes  if  Government 
defrayed,  as  it  should,  some  of  the  initial 
and  later  expense,  and  if,  meanwhile,  rich 
people  began  the  work.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.  A  fairly  good  athlete  and  game- 
player,  a  Public  School  and  University 


Fig.       a  Well-arranged  GymnasiuiM  (St.  Andrew's,  Ealing) 


health.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  city 
should  not  have  many  buildings  offering 
similar  facilities  to  young  men — and  others 
to  young  women — who  have  no  homes. 
That  is  a  work  for  Government  to  extend 
to  the  poorer  classes.  Till  something 
of  the  kind  is  done,  how  can  we  expect 
phj'sique  and  health  and  purity  in  sunless 
slums  ? 

That  which  at  present  appeals  chiefly 


man,  who  has  been  through  and  taught 
varioiis  systems,  takes  a  house  in  London,, 
at  Ealing,  and  in  the  garden  builds  a 
well-aired  and  well-lighted  gymnasium, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  intends  soon  to 
have  a  court  for  Fives  and  Squash 
with  artificial  Hght  fo^  evening  play. 
The  photograph  of  this  gymnasium  and. 
the  description  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  number  of   people  who   might  be 
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physically  trained  in  a  small  space,  if  only 
.such  training  were  arranged  on  the  squad 
plan,  times  being  appointed  and  the  pupils 
taken  in  relays.  If  such  a  place  were 
.built  on  a  top  storey,  let  us  say,  in  White- 
•chapel,  and  given  a  staff  of  all-roimd 
teachers  like  Lieutenant  Flynn,  many 
hundreds  of  children  might  get  fine 
exercise  every  day.  We  will  ask  the 
reader  to  note  how  many  forms  of  appar- 
.atus  there  are  here,  the  apparatus  being 
the  best  that  we  have  yet  seen.  For 
•example,   note  the  Quarter    Circle  for 


Fig.  6. — Birmingham  Gymnasium. 

spinal  curvature — of  which  more  in  a 
later  chapter  —  and  the  many  sets  of 
good  parallels,  ladders,  rings,  etc.,  so  that 
few  pupils  need  stand  about.  Both 
these  improvements,  by  the  way,  are 
the  rule  on  the  Continent.  The  photo- 
graph does  not  show  the  long- jump  space 
in  the  floor,  as  it  is  here  covered  by  a  plank 
trap-door.  There  is  plenty  of  space  for 
"mass"  work  with  or  without  music. 

Nearer  the  heart  of  London  is  a  far 
larger  institution  with  its  intellectual 
training  as  well  as  its  physical  and  moral. 
Into  and  out  of  the  Polytechnic — again 
due  to  private  enterprise  (of  the  late 


Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  not  to  the  Government) 
—there  pour  in  the  evening  and  night, 
when  Regent  Street  is  one  of  the  plague- 
spots  of  England,   clean,  orderly  boys,, 
young  men,  and  a  few  young  women.  Ini 
the  centre  of  the  great  building,  with  ai 
gallery  along  which  the    students  are: 
constantly  passing   to  and  fro,   is  the: 
gymnasium,  with   Mr.    Elliot    and  itS: 
other   experienced  instructors,  its  musi-' 
cal  and  other  drill,  its  apparatus-work, 
boxing,  fencing,  etc.     The  membership 
fee  is  only  half-a-guinea  a  year.  This- 
gives  the  entree  to  the  magnifi- 
cent swimming-bath  also. 

Other  athletics  and  games  are 
organised  by  the  members; 
within  the  Polytechnic,  buti 
carried  on  outside,  especially 
in  the  grounds  at  Wimbledon. 
There  is  Football  for  eight  on 
nine  Football  teams  ;  there  is- 
Cricket,  Lawn  -  tennis.  Rowing, 
running,  cycling  (the  Polytech- 
nic has  magnificent  C3'cling- 
teams),  walking  (the  Polytechnic 
initiated  the  great  walking, 
races  for  institutions),  and  the 
cheap  tours  abroad.  Within- 
the  building  are  technical  lec- 
tures and  practical  workshops: 
in  man 3^  depaitments,  including  engineer- 
ing, carpentering  brass-work,  and  other 
"  manual  training "  (of  which  more  ini 
a  later  part). 

There  is  the  social  side  also,  and  the 
self-control  side,  cases  of  di'unkenness  or 
misbehaviour  being  practically  unknown, 
though  there  are  about  17,000  members- 
and  students,  entering  between  the  ages- 
of  16  and  26.    The  girls'  gymnasium  is^ 
elsewhere.    The  good  work  done,  especi-- 
ally  by  the  exercise,  is  incalculable.  But. 
let  us  repeat,  there  should  be  at  least 
a    hundred    such    institutions,    or,  at 
any  rate,  gymnasia,  and,  we  must  add, 
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facilities  for  evening  play,  in  London 
alone. 

The  same  applies  to  the  provinces.  We 
choose  Birmingham  as  offering  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by 
private  capital  and  kindness,  and  what 
should  be  given  by  Government  free  to  the 
people.  When  will  the  authorities  realise 
that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  provide 
chances  of  exercise  and  sane  recreation 
for  the  body  and  mind  as  it  is  to  provide 
sanitation,  Police,  Army,  Navy,  and — 
Government  officials  ?  It  was  not  the 
municipality,  but  Councillor  Kenrick,  that 
started  the  Birmingham  Athletic  Insti- 
tute eleven  years  ago,  of  which  place 
the  Athletic  Club  is  a  tenant  and  ally.  It 
was  a  brewer  who  created  much  of  this 
centre  for  Physical  Education  in  the 
Midlands. 

Before  showing  what  the  Institute  is, 
let  us  suggest  one  or  two  hints  which 
future  societies  would  do  well  to  consider  : 
(i)  Let  the  storeys  be  piled  up  as  high  as 
the  law  allows,  to  provide  for  more  people 
at  smaller  rent ;  (2)  let  facilities  for  games 
be  added — e.g.  Fives  courts  and  Squash 
courts  and  plain  rooms,  artificially  lighted 
for  evening  play ;  (3)  let  there  be  a 
swimming-tank,  and  perhaps  (cabinet) 
Turkish  baths. 

Already  there  are  baths  and  douches 
and  dressing-rooms,  a  fine  gymnasium 
(Fig.  6),  with  a  gallery  (part  of  which 
gallery  might  be  used  as  a  running  track, 
we  think),  a  private  gymnasium,  a  small 
staff  of  instructors,  lectures  on  health  and 
training  (now  given  by  medical  men  to 
the  Board  Schools),  and  so  on.  Although 
alcohol  can  be  had  in  the  club-room,  there 
is  here,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  practically 
never  any  disorderliness.  This  club  of  250 
members  is,  by  the  way,  famous  for  its 
rowing  (practised  on  a  reservoir,  not  a 
river).  The  large  gymnasium,  of  course, 
has  its  bars,  ladders,  rings,  horses,  dumb- 


bells, weights  (a  fine  collection),  etc.,  and 
instruction  is  also  given  in  free  drill,  with 
or  without  music,  boxing,  fencing,  high- 
jumping,  etc. 

The  private  gymnasium  has  remedial 
apparatus  for  those  to  whom  the  doctors- 
recommend  it — again  a  hint  to  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  the  punch- ball,  the 
rowing  exerciser,  elastic  and  other 
exercisers,  rings,  equipment  for  fencing,, 
boxing,  skipping,  etc.  There  are  ladies' 
classes — about  seventy  attend — every 
Thursday  evening. 

The  Institute  trains  and  teaches- 
people  to  teach  others,  and  under  the 
able  and  energetic  guidance  of  Mr.  E. 
Lawrence  Levy,  does  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  work  in  the  way  of  directing 
and  encouraging  squad-work,  all  kinds- 
of  gymnastics,  athletics,  cricket,  football, 
and  swimming  in  the  elementary  schools- 
of  Birmingham,  and  offering  reasonable 
prizes  and  rewards  {e.g.  free  admission- 
to  the  municipal  baths,  etc.).  It  grants- 
certificates  to  instructors  in  gymnastics,, 
athletics,  and  Physical  Culture.  It  pro- 
motes athletic  meetings,  but  not  for  gate- 
money. 

The  expense  is,  of  course,  large,  as  there 
is  the  rent,  the  attendance  from  9.30- 
a.m.  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  and  so  on.  Some- 
what like  it  is  the  Dolobran  Athletic  Club,, 
again  due  largely  to  individual  philan- 
thropy, Mr.  George  Cadbury  in  giving 
the  Friends"  Hall.  Outside,  at  Aston,  is- 
a  fine  open-air  gymnasium,  divided  into- 
two  for  the  two  sexes,  and  with  special 
apparatus  for  children.  This  also  is  private 
work  by  Mr.  Ansell,  a  brewer.  Besides 
these,  the  public-houses  have  helped  to 
train  most  of  the  great  amateur  boxers  of 
Birmingham,  and  this  without  making 
them  drunkards. 

And  there  are  other  encouragements- 
to  exercise,  but  only  for  the  compara- 
tively   few,    because    of    the  expense,. 
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which  chould  be  borne  by  Government. 
For  surely  clean  and  straight  and  rea- 
sonably strong  men  and  women  are  as 
important  to  the  nation  as  clean  and 
straight  and  reasonably  strong  streets  and 
houses. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  building 
and  its  equipment  and  a  thousand  for 
rent  would  be  a  small  item  if  that 
building  could  help  to  give  health  and 
fitness— as  it  would  do  if  the  relay 
sytem  were  organised — to  at  least  ten 
-thousand  citizens.  But  Government  is 
not  managed  by  men  with  a  knowledge 
,of  physiology  or  hygiene  or  business 
principles.  It  neglects  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  most  of  the  present 
and  future  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls. 

The  girls  have  been  neglected  most  of 
.ah.  The  home  does  not  educate  their 
bodies ;  it  has  only  recently  become 
"  proper "  for  girls  to  co-operate  and 
■educate  themselves  by  societies  and 
■clubs,  and  then  too  often  the  education 
is  what  is  called  intellectual.  To  give, 
again,  a  definite  and  concrete  example 
of  what  can  be  done  among  the  very 


Fig. 


-Street  Football, 


Fig.  S. — Leai'-fkog. 

poorest,  we  shall   merely  mention  the 
work  done  amongst  the  Reformatory  In- 
dustrial School  girls,  and  then  cite  what 
has  been  done  among  those  who  are 
well-to-do.    The  school  which  we  choose 
out  of  a  number  that  are  aU  good  is  a 
home  school  at  Ljmdale,  Winchmore  Hill, 
where  special  attention  is  paid  to  hygiene. 
Delicate  girls  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
gaining  strength.    The  air  is  good,  and 
is   enjoyed   as   much   as  possible,  the 
small  but  beautiful  and  well- 
turfed  old  garden  being  used 
constantly,  while  the  rooms 
and  gymnasium  are  well  ven- 
tilated and  not  over-crowded. 

The  girls  all  wear  a  sensible 
gymnastic  dress,  as  on  page: 
47,  and  their  "  Course,"  be- 
sides their  walking,  Lawn- 
tennis,  adapted  Cricket,  and 
Hockey,  includes  breathing, 
relaxing  (very  important), 
balancing,  running,  hopping> 
free  movements,  floor  work; 
and  work  with  apparatus 
(including  clubs).  We  were 
most  pleased  with  the  way 
in  which  the  instructor  varieo 
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I  Roof  for  Fives  etcAirand-LigKt] 
Roof  I      Bach,  Gijmn.d,5tics, eCc.  ] 


Basement. 


Large  Hall  for  Dnlb.LecDUTES, 
etc.:  with  small  rooms  for 
social  and  other  purposes. 


Courts  for  Five5,  Squash. 
Badminton 


Plain-rooms  for  Boxing, 
Fencing ,  Lmltation-Rowing ,  etc 


Gi^mnasium,  with  Gallery  as 
Runrung-  track,  Lavatories. 


Entrance.Writing,  Reading, 
Refreshment,  6(  Billiard  Rooms. 


Turkish  Baths,  Massage. 
Swummiig- 1  ank ,  Bow-ling- alley 
etx. 


Fig. 


his  work  and  regulated  it  to  prevent 
over-exertion,  while  the  girls  enjoyed 
themselves,  looked  healthy,  and  walked 
and  ran  really  well. 

What  was  done  here  should  be  done  in 
open  spaces  and  large 
halls  in  cities.  The 
photograph  (Fig.  lo) 
will  show  how  little 
space  and  apparatus 
is  required. 

Most  of  these  ex- 
amples are  of  exer- 
cise in  or  near  cities, 
made  possible  at  first 
chiefly  by  individual 
kindness  or  co-opera- 
tion. Such  work 
should  be  extended 
widely,  and  should 
be  subsidised  by 
Government  as  well 
as  by  philanthropists 
at  the  start.  In  order 


to  give  a  clear  idea,  if  only  as  material 
for  criticism  and  amendment,  let  us  map 
out,  as  in  Fig.  9,  a  city  club  buUt  up- 
wards, storey  upon  storey,  on  the  American 
plan.  It  shoiild  be  open  to  different  classes, 
ages,  and  sexes  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  or  on  different  days  of  the  week.  This 
increases  the  capacity  fourfold. 

Besides  the  building  of  such  clubs,  there 
is  the  adaptation  and  use  of  spaces.  We 
spoke  just  now  of  the  open-air  gymnasium 
at  Aston.  There  is  one  at  Boston  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  America.  There  is  an  air- 
and-light  bath  with  some  apparatus, 
and  a  very  fine  swimming-bath,  at 
Dr.  Kellogg's  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 
(Michigan).  The  pedestrian  Karl  Mann 
has  one  close  to  Berlin.  There  are  several 
similar  enclosures,  but  without  much 
apparatus,  at  Broadlands,  Medstead, 
Hants.  Societies  hke  the  National  Phy- 
sical Recreation  Society,  of  which  Mr. 
Eugene  Sully  is  1he  honorary  secretary, 
are  doing  a  great  deal.  Local  government 
has  been  more  active  here  than  in  any 
other  department  of  recreation. 

But  ever  so  much  more  is  still  to  be 


Fig.  10.—' 


Girls  of  Lyndale  School  at  Drill. 

[By  permission  of  Miss  Bridges). 
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Fig.  II. — Scheme  for  Health  in  a  Small  Garden 
(after  Mr.  Benson's  Device). 


begun  and  done,  not  only  in  preserving  or 
maldng  spaces,  but  also  in  equipping  them 
and  providing  play  and  exercise  in  them. 
Here,  for  example,  in  Fig.  7,  is  a  space 
being  used  for  a  healthy  game  of  Football. 
The  leap-frog  group  (Fig.  8)  will  soon  be 
hampered  by  passers-by,  to  say  nothing 
of  dangerous  runs  off  the  pavement  into 
the  road.  The  many  fine  open  spaces 
are  not  being  used  at  all.  No  wonder 
the  East-Enders  have  a  morbid  love  of 
funerals !  The  roof  {see,  Fig.  i  on  p.  39) 
is  being  used,  and  so  is  the  roof  of 
St.  Paul's  Choir  School  in  London,  and 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  (one 
of  Pierpont  Morgan's  partners)  is  building 
a  Squash  court  on  his  house  in  New  York. 

We  repeat  that  roofs  are  left  far  too 
idle.  So  are  corners,  walls  of  houses 
(which,  like  the  Harrow  Squash-racquet 
courts,  give  excellent  chances  for  ball- 
play),  drawing-rooms  in  the  morning  (!), 
bedrooms,  bathrooms,  barns,  etc. 

So  are  small  gardens.  Why  do  not 
people  use  them  ever  so  much  more  ? 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  at  Winchester,  has  roofed 
in  a  part  of  his  little  garden,  leaving  two 
sides  with  open  trellis-work,  and  the 
whole  of  another  side  open.  Here  he  can 
work,  play  the  piano,  have  meals,  take 


exercise,  or  sit  with  scanty  clothing,  but 
unseen,  in  the  air  and  sun  ;  bej^ond  it  he 
gardens,  practises  putting  for  golf,  and 
even  talked  of  sinking  a  neat  little  swim- 
ming tank.  This  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  use  of  brains. 

Besides  this,  however,  we  need  cheaper 
fares  to  parks  and  the  country,  and 
in  the  country  more  clubs  for  the 
people.  Philanthropists  should  do  more 
in  opening  up  not  only  their  whole  grounds 
for  cheap  trippers  to  walk  through  or 
picnic  in,  but  special  parts  of  them  for 
health-seekers  to  plaj?  and  practise  gym- 
nastics in.  The  large  grounds  for  the 
employes  of  such  firms  as  Reckitt's, 
Huntley  and  Palmer's,  etc.,  should  be 
copied  on  a  small  scale  ever3^where.  A 
well-equipped  acre  here  and  there,  partly 
roofed  in  for  boxing,  fencing,  ball  games, 
punch-ball,  etc.,  in  wet  weather,  would  be 
a  national  blessing. 

For  the  problem  is  far  less  than  one 
imagines — a  problem  of  where  to  get  the 
spaces,  and,  far  more  than  one  imagines, 
how  to  get  there  (though  cycling  and 
motor-cycling  are  one  answer),  and  what 
to  do  there.  Most  British  games  (Golf, 
Cricket,  Football,  Hockey,  Croquet,  etc.) 
need  a  large  room  or  fairly  even  ground,  or 
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both.  However,  Squash,  Fives,  Bad- 
minton, etc.,  ai-e  fine  exercises,  especi- 
ally if  left-handed  play  be  encouraged  by 
tournaments. 

Then  there  are  adapted  games,  such  as 
Football  and  Cricket  and  Hockey  in  a  large 
room.  These  are  magnificent  exercise,  and 
— owing  to  the  play  off  the  walls — great 
fun.  The  Editor  reckons  them  amongst 
the  best  games  he  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Practice  for  games,  etc.,  is  also  easy  to 
arrange.  Cricket  nets  with  cocoanut- 
matting  as  at  Rugby  School,  throwing 
and  catching,  Football  punting  and  drop- 
ping and  heading,  American  exercise  in 
the  "  Cage  "  {e.g.  for  baseball  before  the 
play  season  begins),  imitation-rowing  with 
apparatus,  imitation-swimming,  etc. — all 
these  and  others  will  be  considered  in  a 
special  chapter  later  on. 

There  are  also  the  thousands  of  free 
movements  for  individuals  or  for  groups. 


Group  drill  has  the  advantage  of  interesting 
certain  types  of  people,  and  of  securing 
fairly  good  movements  for  many  (Fig.  12) 
in  a  short  time,  and  on  a  comparatively 
small  ground,  where  some  squads  can  rest 
while  others  exercise,  as  was  arranged  at 
the  great  International  Gymnastic  Fete  in 
the  Antwerp  Velodrome  in  1903.  Such 
group  drills  can  easily  be  made  com- 
petitive. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  apparatus  not  especi- 
ally for  games,  but  mostly  either  gymnastic 
or  gymnastic  remedial.  We  have  men- 
tioned among  other  implements,  the 
elastic  stretcher  (p.  10),  the  anti- tension 
exerciser  (p.  6),  the  foot-holder  (p.  10), 
the  inchned  plank  (p.  8),  the  punch- 
ball  (p.  iv),  clubs  (p.  10),  besides  the 
ordinary  equipments  of  a  g3'mnasium. 

Till  the  people  have  these  things,  either 
as  private  individuals,  or  as  members  of 
societies  or  clubs,  or  as  both,  what  had 
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Fig.  12.— Highbury  Grove  Training  School  at  Drill. 
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thev  better  do  besides  such  exercise  as  and  of  well- developed  and  well-controlled 

the"v  can  and  will  take  ?    Simpler  food,  bodies,  m  all  of  which  they  can  take  the 

more    nourishing    and  less  stimulating  greater  pride  because  these  thmgs  are 

food    more  soft  water  to  dnnk,  more  made  in  or  near  cities.    But  we  are  firmly 

Turkish  baths,  more  massage,  more  open  convinced  that  as  soon  as,  let  us  say,  a 

w"dows-the;e  are  a  few  obvious  helps,  club  of  clerks  or  factory  girls  can  ake  to 

But  all  the  time  we  must  be  gradually  their  employers  and  others  a  clear  plan  and 

wo  king  on  the  right  principles  to  promote  scheme  for  an  athletic  club  m  or  near 
\\oiKiiiguiiu      g     F       f  .^gj.  i3j-ethren  wiU  give 

^"to  ~  we  ^d  common-sense  and  'rem  a  sind-off ,  so  long  as  they  know  for 

nigenuity  and  organisation  to  find  and  certain  that  in  the  building  or  open  space 

quip  spices  for  exercise,  to  bmld  upwards,  which  they  provide  the  employes  will  be 

sZey  above  storey  instead  of  spreadmg  found  regularly  after  working  hours^  a^ 

over  a  large  space  and  mcurring  a  large  will  practise  good  games  and  atretics 

rent  as  Prince's,  Queen's,  and  Lord's  have  and  physical  culture,  -  -operation 
done)  ■  to  map  out  times  for  different        Finally,  then,  we  should  say  to  our 

group;  Ig.  mL,  ladies,  boys,  children),  readers  :  Take  exercise  m  your  ovv-n  home 

S  that  the  spac  s  are  seldom  unused ;  to  or  m  some  open  space,  un  il  you  can  ge 

put  before  the  people  motives  for  exer-  together  enough  people  to  form  a  club  for 

Te  (prizes  in  competitions,  medals  for  a  such  games  as  Fives  and  such  exercises  as 

h  "lUrstandlrd,  etc) ;  to  co-operate  and  boxing  and  wresthng.    Having  got  them 

Id  rate  and  to  get  Government  support  together,  choose  business  managers  and  a 

tart  secretarv,  map  out  a  scheme,  make  an 
Tm  then'  much  must  be  left  to  indivi-  estimate,  collect  funds,  appeal  to  the  well- 
dull  wt  can  help  not  only  by  temperance  to-do,  and  report  progress  to  the  E^tor 
reform  bv  libraries,  by  technical  insti-  whose  advice  is  at  your  service,  both  as 
utes  iv  hospS  on,  but  also  by  to  the  forms  of  exercise,  and  as  to  the 
TersonafeS^^^^^^^^  well-used  rooms  and  rooms  and  places  in  which  they  can  be 
(like  Mr.E.F.  Benson's),  small  gardens,  etc.,  practised. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
AVHAT  TO   DEMAND    FROM  SYSTEMS  OF  EXERCISE. 

Misleading  Advertisements  exaggerate  the  Merits  of  Systems — Need  of  All-round  Tests  for  the  Public 
to  Apply — Exercises  and  Systems  Judged  by  these  Tests— George's  "  100  Up  " — A  Lawn-Tennis 
Exercise — A  Cricket  Exercise — A  Macdonald  Smith  Exercise — Sandow— De  Laspee — Apparatus — 
Plank — Interesting  Starting-points— Ideals — Variety,  Order,  etc. — What  the  Systems  Demand 
from  Us. 


NEARLY  every  month  sees  the  birth 
of  a  new  system  of  exercises.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  by  scientists 
that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  study 
of  animal  life,  the  shorter  do  we  find 
the  period  of  the  animal's  infancy,  the 
jelly-fish  being  mature  quite  soon  after 
it  begins  to  live. 

Almost  every  new  system  of  exercises 
to-day  is  born  complete  and  incapable  of 
improvement.  It  is  advertised  as  the 
only  scientific  course  of  Physical  Culture  ; 
it  is  advertised  as  original,  and  unlike  any 
other  system  that  ever  was  ;  it  is  adver- 
tised as  sure  to  produce  perfect  health  and 
beauty  ;  it  is  advertised  as  the  final  know- 
ledge, beyond  which  no  man  can  push  or 
pierce.  Above  all,  it  is  advertised.  And, 
if  it  is  advertised  sufficiently  frequently 
and  blatantly,  a  large  part  of  the  public  is 
hypnotised,  and  fails  to  use  its  own  critical 
faculty. 

This  is  a  mistake,  but  a  natural  one, 
in  so  far  as  the  system  has  in  it  some 
real  good,  as  all  systems  have.  If  only 
the  advertiser  could  see  his  exercises  im- 
partially— side  by  side  with  other  (and 
equally  or  more  important)  exercises  or 
relaxations — and  if  only  he  would  then  tell 
the  public  what  he  has  seen,  we  should 
safely  leave  the  public  to  his  teachings, 
perhaps  even  to  his  drillings.  As  it  is, 
however,  he  poses  as  an  omniscient  speci- 


alist, and  claims  too  many  merits  for  his 
system  (and  perhaps,  also,  as  in  the  rare 
case  of  W.  G.  George,  to  be  quoted  below, 
he  claims  too  few).  The  public  will  be- 
lieve the  specialist  rather  than  exert  its 
own  common-sense. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to 
train  the  public  to  use  its  own  common- 
sense,  and  to  trust  itself.  Our  readers 
will  live  to  have  many  cure-all  or  panacea- 
tic  systems  offered  to  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  after  reading  (and  criticis- 
ing) this  article  they  will  be  better  able 
to  estimate  any  system,  old  or  new  or 
middle-aged,  one-sided  or  two-sided  or 
motley.  The  public  can  easily  decide  for 
itself  if  only  it  remembers  what  tests  to 
apply. 

What  are  these  tests  ?  What  should  we 
demand  from  systems  of  exercise  ?  Pro- 
visionally let  us  say  (i),  the  most  all-round 
benefit  {and  the  least  harm)  at  the  smallest 
expense  of  money,  time,  and  energy,  and 
with  the  greatest  independence  of  external 
conditions,  and  (2)  a  fair  advertisement  to 
show  the  interests  and  advantages  and  the 
limitations. 

These  and  other  important  points  will 
be  made  clearer  by  actual  instances  of 
exercises  belonging  to  different  systems. 
The  first  is  from  W.  G.  George's  useful 
book  on  "  Training,"  regarding  his  cele- 
brated system  of  "  100  Up."    I  quote 
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Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


pp.  8-13  verbatim,  altering 
onl3'  the  illustrations  (since 
they  do  not  show  clearly 
enough  which  are  the  right 
and  left  arms  or  legs). 
Otherwise  his  plain  -  line 
drawings  (Fig.  i)  are  good, 
resembling  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson's  diagrams  of 
golf  (Fig.  3)>  and  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton's  of  posi- 
tions of  the  body  (Fig.  2).  From  all 
systems  nowadays  we  demand  clear  illus- 
t  rations.  The 
Editor  will  try  to 
introduce  an  im- 
provement in  these 
skeletons,  by  dis- 
tinguishing the 
right  and  left  sides, 
as  in  his  drawing  of  Fig.  4. 

"  Some    of    the    advantages    of  this 
splendid  exercise  briefly  are  these  :  The 
short  time  and  the  little  space  required 
for  its  practice  ;  it  brings 
into  play  the  entire  mus- 
cular system ;   the  heart 
and  Ihngs  are  reasonably 
exercised  ;   the  reduction 
of    adipose   tissue,  espe- 
cially that  designated  fatty 
inside;     the  particular 
strengthening  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  and  abdomen  ;  the  non- 
necessity of  stripping    (although   it  is 
better  to  do  so  when  time  permits),  and 
the  fact  that  any  shoes  or  boots,  and 
even    stockinged    feet,  will 
serve.     The   '  100  Up '  can 
be  practised  on  any  ground 
floor,  the  space  required  being 
no  more  than  six  square  feet. 

"  A.  Preliminary  -practice  for 
preparing  the  leg-muscles  for 
the  strain  required  of  them  for 
the  '  lOO-Up  '  exercise.  vm.  4. 
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Fig.  3. 


"  Draw  two  parallel  lines  on 
the  ground  eighteen  inches 
long  and  eight  inches  apart. 
Place  one  foot  on  the  middle 
of    each  line.      Stand  flat- 
footed,    the   feet   lying  per- 
fectly straight  on  the  lines. 
The  arms  should  be  held  na- 
turally,  loosely,    and  nearly 
straight,  with  a  slight  forward 
inclination,   the   body  being 
upright    and     straight  (see 
Fig.  5)-     Now  raise  one  knee 
to  the  height  of  the  hip  {see  Fig.  6)— that 
is,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  walking, 
only  the  knee  action  is  higher— and  bring 
the  foot  back  and  down  again  to  its  original 
position,  touching  the  line  Hghtly  with  the 
ball  of  the  foot ;  repeat  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  leg  ten  to  thirty  times  ; 
and  repeat  with  the  other  leg.  Practically 
this  amounts  to  balancing  the  body  on 
one  leg,  while  exercising  the  other.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  knee  comes  to  the 
level  of  the  hip  every  time.    This  may  not 
be  found  easy  at  first,  but  practice  will 
soon  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the 
body  upright  and  the  legs  and  feet  qmte 
straight  while  exercising.    Practise  slowly 
until  the  necessary  balance  is  acquired  and 
the   exercise   accomplished   with  ease. 
Otherwise  the  '  100  Up  '  will  be  found  un- 
satisfactory. Having  thoroughly  mastered 
the  correct  form,  the  student 
may  turn  his  attention  to— 
"  B.  The  major,  or  '  100- 
Up  '  exercise. 

"  Before  giving  particu- 
lars, I  should  like  again  to 
impress  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  form  in  every 
practice.  My  advice  is— 
directly  the  correct  form  is 
lost,  stop.  Beginners  should 
start   the    major  exercise 
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slowly,  and  on  no  accoiuit  strain  or  over- 
exert themselves.  Nearly  all  breakdowns 
and  failures  are  the  result  of  hurried  and 
injudicious  training,  or  fast  work  while 
the  system  is  unprepared  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  slow,  well-considered,  steady 
practice  rarely — I  might  almost  say  never 
— is  injurious  ;  while  breakdowns  are 
practically  unknown  amongst  those  who 
start  their  training  slowly,  gradually  in- 
creasing distance,  time,  or  pace,  as  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  muscles  grow  accus- 
tomed to  the  strain  which  is  put  upon 
them. 

"  Prepare  lines  as  for  the  preliminary 
practice.  Stand  on  them  as  before,  except 
that  the  body  must  be  balanced  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  "the  heels  being  clear  of 
the  ground,  the  head  and  body  being 
tilted  very  slightly  forward,  and  the  hands 
down  by  the  sides.  Now  spring  from  the 
toe,  bringing  the  knee  to  the  level  of  the 
hip  {see  Fig.  7) — as  in  the  slower  exercise 
— letting  the  foot  fall  back  to  its  original 
position.  Repeat  with  the  other  leg,  and 
continue  raising  and  lowering  the  legs 
alternately.'  This  action  is  exactly  that 
of  running,  except  that  instead  of  the  legs 
moving  forward,  the  foot  drops  into  the 
original  position  on  the  ground. 

"  The  main  point  to  remember  is,  correct 
action.    The  knees  must  be  brought  at 
each  stride  up  to  the  level  of  the  hip,  while 
as  the  knee  comes  down, 
the  foot  behind  should  be 
carried  further  backwards 
and  level  with  the  back. 
When  the  knee  is  brought 
higher  than  the  hip,  the 
body  is  thrown  out  of 
its    perpendicular  back- 
wards {see  Fig.  8) ;  wlien 
the  foot  is  thrown  out 
behind  further  than  level 
.  with  the  back,  the  body 
Fig.  7.         is  correspondingly  forced 
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forward  {see  Fig.  9). 
Either  is  a  hind- 
rance to  form  and 
pace,  the  two  ob- 
jects striven  for  by 
those  who  train, 
whether  for  health 
or  competition.  All 
such  will  undoubt- 
edly derive  more 
benefit  from  doing 
their  practice  cor- 
rectly than  the  reverse. 

"  While  doing  the  '  100  Up,'  use  the 
arms  as  in  running — i.e.  hold  them  almost 
at  full  length,  and  swing  them  half-way 
across  the  chest,  forward  and  backward  a 
few  inches  behind  the  back  as  each  stride 
is  taken.  A  good  practice  is  to  stand 
still  on  the  lines  and  use  the  arms  as  in 
running,  putting  plenty  of  force  into  the 
work,  so  as  to  loosen  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulders,  and  make  the  iipper  part  of  the 
frame  active  and  pliable,  in  order  that  it 
may  act  in  perfect  union  with  the  legs 
when  the  '  100  Up  '  is  performed. 

"  I  advise  nobody  to  attempt  more  than 
twenty  up  at  the  start — ten  for  each  leg. 
Very  few  can  manage  even  so  many  in 
form  at  the  outset  ;  but  practice  makes  a 
world  of  difference,  and  once  the  twenty 
has  been  accurately  accomplished  the 
number  may  be  steadily  increased.  Let 
me  warn  you,  how- 
ever, against  too 
rapid  jd  r  o  g  r  e  s  s . 
This  may  result  in 
a  strain,  or,  what  is 
even  more  likelj^ 
loss  of  correct  form. 
The  knees  will  not 
be  parallel  to  the 
straight  lines,  or 
the  body  will  be 
dragged  forward. 
Do  not  expect  to  pir,.  9. 
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get  true  action  in  a  moment.  Probably  the 
first  few  attempts  will  be  disappointments. 
Be  not,  however,  discouraged.  .Keep 
steadily  on,  and  the  correct  action  will 
come  sure  enough.  Once  proficient  in 
that,  you  can  work  gradually  to  the  '  lOO 
Up,'  and  by  judicious  variation  of  pace 
and  number,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  race  in  which  you  desire  to  compete, 
you  will  get  as  fit  as  >'0U  can  possibly 
desire. 

"  Finally,  '  lOO  Up  '  stands  unrivalled 
as  an  aid  to  training  for  walking,  running, 
cycling,  rowing,  boxing,  football,  and 
cricket,  and,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  sport  ; 
while  for  general  health's  sake  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  best." 

The  reader  should  now  jot  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
paragraphs,  setting  the  pros  on  the  left 
of  the  paper  and  the  cons  on  the  right. 
He  should  do  this  before  going  on  to  our 
ideas.  We  want  him  to  be  able  to  criticise 
any  and  every  exercise  for  himself,  after 
trying  it  for  himself. 

Then  let  the  reader  compare  his  notes 
with  ours.    We  first  give — 

SOME  OF  THE  PROS. 

1.  The  exercise  tomes  with  the  authority, 
of  a  champion  runner,  who  genuinely 
practises  what  he  preaches.  He  is  not  a 
writer  whom  we  have  never  heard  of. 
He  himself  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
merits  of  his  system. 

2.  The  exercise  is  definitely  described, 
and  fairly  well  illustrated. 

3.  The  exercise  is  simple,  so  that  a 
person  can  easily  concentrate  attention  on 
it,  and  say  :  "  This  one  thing  I  do  now." 
It  is  brief,  can  be  done  in  most  places,  and 
needs  no  apparatus. 

4.  The  lines  on  the  floor  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  an  apparatus,  in  that  they  remind 
and  encourage  one  to  practise. 


:al  educator. 

5.  These  lines  also  help  the  correct  form. 
George's  words  about  form  are  admirable. 
As  he  says  (on  p.  16),  "  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  about  the  quantity  of  exercise 
taken,  but  it  does  matter  about  the 
quality." 

6.  The  movements  involve  a  training  in 
balance  and  poise. 

7.  As  a  preparation-exercise  for  violent 
games  and  athletics  which  tend  to  over- 
strain, the  exercise  is  a  preventive.  It  is 
true  especially  of  girls,  that  they  indulge 
in  games  which  in  themselves  are  good, 
but  are  bad  "  without  a  proper  prepara- 
tion." George  realises  the  beginner's 
difaculties  and  dangers  not  only  in  games 
themselves,  but  also  in  this  exercise. 

8.  He  urges  moderation  and  gradual 
increase  from  gentle  beginnings.  On  p.  16 
he  says  :  "If  delicate  or  weakly,  do  not 
practise  oftener  than  every  other  day.  .  . 
Do  not  start  too  fast  in  any  practice." 
The  tests  which  he  would  apply  are  sound 
— viz.  correct  form  and  the  feelings. 

9.  He  adapts  his  exercise— its  severity, 

etc.  to  different  individuals  and  different 

conditions. 

ID.  The  looseness  and  freedom  of  the 
arms  tend  to  economy  and  grace,  in  con- 
trast with  the  perpetual-gi-ip  habit  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  common. 

11.  Explanations  of  the  reasons  why, 
and  why  not,  are  given— e.g.  he  tells  us 
why  we  should  not  send  the  foot  or  tilt 
the  body  too  far  forward  or  backward.  . 

12.  The  interest — that  all-essential  ele- 
ment—is given  by  the  testimony  of  the 
great  runner  himself,  and  also  by  the  many 
advantages  which  he  mentions,  and  by 
the  vigour  and  pleasure  of  the  movement. 

13.  Interest  is  also  maintained  by  the 
variety  of  pace,  etc. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONS. 

I.  All  the  interests  are  not  mentioned. 
For  example,  the  value  in  helping  to 
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prevent  or  cure  indigestion  or  constipation, 
and  improve  the  figure  and  carriage,  and 
the  general  attractiveness  of  the  person 
when  he  (or  she)  is  walking  or  running. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  good  to  advise 
readers  to  register  the  effects  of  the  exercise 
on  their  speed  and  endurance  in  walking 
or  running. 

2.  The  idea  could  be  enlarged,  the 
leg  being  raised  in  other  directions  also, 
so  that  the  Football-player,  for  instance, 
might  be  better  able  to  start  in  any  given 
direction  (and  not  only  straight  forwards) 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

3.  Too  much,  however,  is  claimed  in  the 
last  sentence.  To  say  that  this  exercise 
is  "  unrivalled  for  .  .  .  every  kind  of 
sport "  is  going  further  than  the  facts 
warrant.  (On  p.  91,  again,  George  says 
that,  for  the  suppleness  of  hip- joints,  etc., 
most  essential  for  Cricket,  the  "  100  Up  " 
each  morning  can  alone  supply  the  neces- 
sary exercise.)  But  for  the  Golfer  the  imi- 
tation of  the  golf  swing  {see  p.  7)  may 
be  more  important ;  for  the  Cricketer  the 
imitation  of  stooping  to  pick  up  a  ball, 
then  bowling  it  {see  p.  57),  then,  after 
the  full  extension,  bringing  back  the  arm 
in  a  half-circle,  together  with  correct 
breathing  ;  for  the  I.awn-tennis  player,  the 
adapted  service  {see  p.  10).  These  exer- 
cises may  with  equal  justice  claim  to  be 
"  for  health."  It  cannot  be  agreed  that 
the  "  100  Up  "  is  unrivalled  ! 

4.  Neither  is  it  an  exercise  for  "  all  the 
muscles  " — e.g.  for  all  the  muscles  that 
move  the  arm  and  the  wrist  and  the 
fingers  !  Certainly  it  is  not  a  full  move- 
ment for  all  the  muscles,  and  fulness  of 
movement  is  a  most  important  feature  of 
Physical  Education,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  the  Macdonald  Smith  exercise. 

5.  The  right  position  of  the  head  and 
the  right  curves  of  the  spine  are  not  men- 
tioned. They  are  important  considera- 
tions. 


6.  The  matter  of  breathing  is  still  more 
important.  Correct  breathing  is  at  the 
very  foundation  of  correct  exercise.  The 
statement  on  p.  15,  that  "  no  special 
preparation  is  required,"  is  so  far  from 
right  that  we  should  prefer  to  say  that 
"correct  breathing  is  required  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  any  and  every  form  of  exercise  or 
repose,  if  the  person  does  not  already 
breathe  correctly  by  a  natural  instinct." 

But  if  these  emendations  were  attended 
to,  we  might  search  for  a  very  long  time 
before  we  found  any  single  exercise  that 
came  so  near  to  satisfying  the  conditions 
which  we  suggested  just  now — namely, 
"  the  most  all-round  benefit  (and  the  least 
harm)  at  the  smallest  expense  of  money, 
time,  and  energy,  and  with  the  greatest 
independence  of  external  conditions,  and 
a  fair  advertisement  to  show  the  interests 
and  advantages  and  the  limitations." 

Before  we  give  any  fuller  abstract  state- 
ment as  to  what  we  should  demand  from 
systems  of  exercise,  before  we  philosophise 
about  various  physical  and  mental  effects, 
about  the  need  of  incentives,  about  the 
need  of  moderation  and  graduation,  about 
the  need  of  corrective  exexxises  for  indi- 
viduals, let  us  take  a  second  example — an 
exercise  adapted  from  that  singularly 
clear  and  (if  the  word  may  be  used) 
business-like  book  (published  by  "  Lawn 
Tennis")  on  Lawn-tennis  by  the  world's 
champions,  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty,  who 
have  kindly  given  me  leave  to  reproduce 
here  the  photographs  (Figs.  10  and  11)  of 
R.  F.  Doherty  before  and  after  service. 

Now,  to  adapt  this  exercise  to  daily  use 
in  a  small  space  without  apparatus,  stand 
as  in  Fig.  10,  with  the  weight  on  the  back 
foot,  with  the  head  right  back,  as  if  looking 
up  at  a  ball  thrown  (by  the  left  hand) 
almost  directly  above  the  head,  the  empty 
right  hand  gripped,  and  the  right  shoulder 
as  far  back  and  down  as  it  will  go  without 
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Fig.  io. — A  Doherty  Ser- 
vice, First  Position. 


strain.  Keep  the 
left  hand  easily 
relaxed. 

Now,  with  a 
good  b  ody- 
swing,  which  will 
bring  the  weight 
forward  upon  the 
front  foot,  send 
the  right  hand 
and  arm  well  up, 
and  then  across 
the  body,  and 
then  down  to  the 
position  shown  in 
Fig.  II.  Here, 
the  right  hand 
having  as  it 
were,  brought 
the  right  side 
and  head  itself 
down  to  the  left, 
is  stretched  out 


and  forward  with  it, 
flat,  and  no  longer  gripped. 

As  to  the  way  of  breathing,  in  the 
actual  game  it  will  depend  partly  on 
whether  one  means  to  run  up  to  the 
net  after  service  or  not.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  this  exercise  it  will 
be  useful  to  breathe  in  as  the  right 
hand  goes  back,  to  breathe  out  as  it 
comes  forwards. 

After  the  exercise,  bring  the  right  hand 
back  to  the  first  position  as  fast  as  you 
brought  it  just  now  to  the  second  position. 
In  other  words,  do  the  movement  with 
equal  vigour  in  both  directions.  But  do 
not  overstrain. 

Next  do  a  similar  movement  with  the 
left  arm,  as  if  serving  left-handed. 

After  these  two  exercises  have  become 
comparatively  easy,  one  might  add  others 
to  them — e.g.  before  them  the  preparatory 
little  leap  into  the  air,  as  in  smashing  a 
ball  overhead,  and  after  them  the  prompt 
starting  forwards  to  run  up  to  the  net 


immediately  after  service,  as  you  would 
in  a  four-handed  game. 

Once  more,  the  readers  should  try  the 
exercise,  and  write  dqwn  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  its  pros  and  cons. 

The  expert  will  say  at  once  that  the 
muscles  which  are  used  are  not  all  used 
in  the  ideal  directions  for  perfect  Physical 
Education ;  that  the  exercise  is  not  a 
complete  Physical  Education  ;  that  per- 
haps it  is  not  interesting  to  everyone — 
especially  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  gracefulness  of  the  two  brothers  at 
home  or  abroad.  All  these  criticisms  are 
correct,  and  have  been  candidly  admitted 
in  the  above-mentioned  book.  Let  us 
now  see  the  case  for  the  exercise  when 
it  is  offered  only  for  what  it  is  worth — 
viz.  as  a  practice  likely  to  be  attractive 
to  many,  but  as  only  one  exercise  out 
of  many,  and  not  an  ideal  exercise 
either. 

We  must  mention  here,  by  the  way, 
that    the    Dohertys    are    not  respon- 
sible   for    the    exercise    (especially  of 
the    left  side), 
but  are  only  re- 
sponsible  for  a 
lucid  description 
and  photograph 
of  the  right- 
handed  service 
with   an  actual 
racket  and 
ball. 

The  exercise, 
together  with 
others  taken 
from  the  play, 
would  have  an 
advantage  over 
play    itself  in 
being  available 
anywhere,  in 
using    the  left 
side,  in  training 

Fk;.  II. — Second  Position. 
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the  imagination,  and  so  on;  but  it  is 
inferior  to  Lawn- tennis,  because  it  is  not  a 
game,  it  does  not  involve  timing  of  the 
ball  or  rapid  adaptation  of  one's  play  to 
the  opponent.  It  is  inferior  to  the  best 
gymnastics  and  free  movements,  because 
it  does  not  exercise  the  muscles  in  the 
theoretically  ideal  directions.  But  it 
would  have  an  advantage,  for  many 
people  who  play  Tennis,  in  being  more 
interesting. 

Like  Lawn-tennis,  this  movement  is  good 
for  both  sexes.  It  should  further  the 
health,  if  only  because  it  helps  the  diges- 
tion and  excretion  (strengthening  the 
muscles,  and,  as  it  were,  massaging  the 
organs),  and  develops  the  lungs,  and 
improves  the  circulation. 

It  improves  the  appearance  also,  not 
merely  because  it  is  in  itself  a  graceful 
movement,  but  because  it  sends  back  the 
head  and  encourages  a  better  carriage, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  neglect 
repose,  without  which  there  cannot  be 
true  grace.  While  one  arm  moves,  the 
other  arm  relaxes.  Moreover,  it  trains 
the  two  sides  to  independent  action — a 
most  essential  point. 

It  involves  the  transference  of  the 
body's  weight  from  one  leg  to  the  other, 
balance  being  preserved  (or,  by  the  more 
elaborate  exercise,  quickly  recovered). 

It  involves  the  raising  of  the  body  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet  (and,  by  the  more 
elaborate  exercise,  the  quick  start  for- 
wards after  the  service,  and  other  foot 
movements). 

There  is  some  turning  and  bending  of 
the  trunk,  strengthening  abdominal  and 
other  muscles. 

Many  extensions  are  made,  and  some 
are  held  for  a  short  time.  The  hand  is 
alternately  stretched  and  gripped,  the  arm 
is  stretched,  the  shoulder  moves  back  and 
down,  then  up,  then  forwards  and  down  ; 
the  legs  are  stretched,  and  some  spinal 


and  back  muscles  and  abdominal  muscles 
are  stretched. 

If  done  sensibly,  the  exercise  is  neither 
violent  nor  jerky.  It  needs  little  time, 
small  room,  no  paraphernalia. 

It  may  be  of  considerable  use  for  a  good 
many  forms  of  athletics  besides  Lawn- 
tennis — e.g.  for  putting  the  weight,  throw- 
ing, and  bowling. 

A  bowling  exercise,  with  somewhat 
similar  advantages  and  hmitations,  has 
been  devised  by  the  Editor,  from  the  three 
positions  of  George  Hirst,  which  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Blackett  have  published  in 


Fig.  12.  FiG.  13.  Fig.  14. 


"  The  Cricket  of  Abel,  Hirst,  and  Shrews- 
bury." Fig.  12  shows  how,  after  a  short 
run,  the  gripped  right  hand — for  the 
original  has  been  adapted  from  the  left- 
handed  bowler — goes  back  and  down,  the 
body's  weight  being  upon  the  back  foot, 
and  the  head  being  bent  back  and  to  the 
left.  Then  the  right  arm  sweeps  round 
and  up  to  its  fullest  extent  and  height,  and 
the  weight  is  transferred  to  the  left  foot 
while  the  trunk  swings  round,  and,  finally, 
the  full  extension  of  right  arm  and  hand 
and  right  leg  is  reached,  as  in  Fig.  14. 
Next,  the  right  thumb  is  turned  down- 
wards, and  the  right  hand  and  arm  sweep 
back  again  out  and  away  to  the  left, 
eventually  ending  up  in  their  first  position. 
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The  left  side  has  a  corresponding  exer- 
cise. 

("  An  Alphabet  of  Athletics  "  adds  to 
this  exercise,  when  mastered,  a  preliminary 
stooping  to  pick  up  an  imaginary  ball,  and 
a  subsequent  recovery  of  poise  and  readi- 
ness to  start  forwards,  backwards,  or 
sideways.) 

The  next  sample  is  from  Macdonald 
Smith's  system  of  what  he  calls  "  Full 
Contractions " — a  misleading  term  to 
many  readers,  since  the  word  "  contrac- 
tion "  conveys  to  most  people  no  idea  of 
any  expansion  or  extension.  I  quote  the 
following  from  his  "  Physical  Education  of 
Brain  and  Body  "  : — 

•'For  the  Trapezius. — ^This  is  performed 
practically  thus  {see  Figs.  15  and  16)  : 

"  Right  Shoulder-Blade. — Place  the 
right  hand  behind  the  back,  keeping  the 
palm  turned  towards  the  body,  and  brace 
the  right  shoulder-blade  towards  the  spine. 


Fig.  15.  16. 
(By  permissiati  of  Mr.  W.  Macdonald  Smith.) 


The  hand  must  be  kept  behind  the  back, 
and  the  shoulder-blade  braced  to  the 
spine  throughout  the  whole  of  the  exercise. 
Now  push  the  right  hand  straight  down- 
wards as  far  as  is  possible,  which  is  effected 
by  the  full  contraction  of  muscles  which 


pull  down  the  shoulder-blade  (first  posi- 
tion). Now,  keeping  arm  still  behind  the 
back,  and  shoulder-blade  braced,  raise  the 
shoulder-blade  as  far  towards  the  neck  as 
possible,  bending  the  head  backwards  till 
it  feels  to  be  meeting  the  top  of  the 
shoulder-blade  (second  position).  You 
will  observe  that  this  second  position  is 
precisely  that  made  by  a  child  on  being 
tickled  in  the  neck.  Pass  quickly  from 
the  first  to  the  second  position,  and  back 
again,  and  repeat  the  double  movement 
eight  times. 

"  Left  Shoulder-Blade. — ^When  quite 
familiar  with  the  above  exercise,  it  will 
be  found  easy  to  perform  it  similarly  with 
the  left  shoulder-blade,  repeating  the 
movement  twelve  times  as  before." 

A  special  chapter  later  on  will  be 
devoted  to  an  estimate  of  the  Macdonald 
Smith  system  of  brisk  full  movements. 
Here  we  can  only  consider  briefly  how  far 
such  a  specimen  exercise  (perhaps  not  very 
clear  to  the  reader  in  the  original  and 
without  the  illustration,  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  kindly  lent  me)  satisfies  our  tests. 
Mr.  Macdonald  Smith  himself,  whilst 
rightly  insisting  on  "  special  deep  breath- 
ing now  and  then,"  and  on  "  some  active 
exercise,  such  as  walking,  running,  cycling, 
or,  better,  athletic  games  at  least  once 
a  week,"  says  that  the  advantages  of  his 
system  are  these  : — 

"  I.  No  apparatus  whatever  is  required. 
2.  Two  persons  may  use  them  together, 
one  •  setting  '  exercises  to  the  other,  or 
a  class  may  be  of  any  size.  3.  They 
afford  endless  variety  and  combination, 
thus  giving  the  element  of  interest  so 
necessary  for  nervous  development.  4. 
No  fatigue  is  involved,  even  by  beginners, 
in  a  proper  performance  of  the  exercises. 

5.  Independence  of  control  is  acquired  at 
the  same  time,  and  this  is  the  essential 
point  in  acquisition  of  grace  of  movement. 

6.  Rapidity  of  control  is  gained,  whereas 
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in  ordinary  gymnastic  work  this  is  lost. 
7.  No  work  being  done,,  no  poisons  are 
generated.  8.  They  take  up  a  very  httle 
time.  9.  They  clear  the  intellect  instead 
of  dulling  it.  10.  They  lead  to  a  perfect 
balance  of  the  body,  and  therefore  con- 
duce largely  to  perfect  balance  of  mind." 

Tiie  reader,  in  reviewing  these  claims, 
will  find  most  of  them  very  fair,  but  may 
ask  whether  (3)  the  system  would  have 
enough  interest  for  the  British  public  or 
the  solitary  exerciser  ;  and  whether  (4)  no 
fatigue  is  involved  and  (7)  no  work  is 
done.  As  to  this  latter  point,  Macdonald 
Smith  more  correctly  says  elsewhere  that 
"  full  contraction  completely  removes 
from  the  muscle  the  venous  blood  charged 
with  waste  products  which  accumulate 
there  from  a  multitude  of  causes,  and 
leaves  it  replenished  with  the  best  nutritive 
fluid  circulating  in  the  body  at  the  time." 

In  criticising  the  system  as  a  whole,  one 
might  say  that  the  directions  of  the 
various  movements  are  decidedly  good, 
and  the  wa^^  of  doing  the  movements 
tends  to  alertness  and  independent  control 
of  unexpected  and  elaborate  movements, 
as  we  have  shown,  but  that  there  are  other 
kinds  of  useful  exercise  besides  fast  and 
brisk  full  movements,  one  of  these  other 
kinds  being  slower  movements  for  the 
trunk-muscles  (and,  in  man}^  cases,  for 
the  neck-muscles  also),  and  exercises  in 
relaxation  and  repose. 

The  disciples  of  Delsarte,  however,  who 
realise  the  importance  of  these  latter 
exercises  (two  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  "Course  for  Men"),  as  well  as  the 
value  of  steadier  trunk  movements,  do 
iK)t  insist  on  any  brisk  exercises  at  all. 
Here  is  an  instance,  from  page  18  of  Le 
Favre's  "  Physical  Culture  "  (Fowler  and 
Co.)  :- 

"  In  relaxing  the  vertebral  articulations, 
begin  with  the  joint  next  to  the  skull,  and 


relax  each  following  joint  in  its  order, 
until  you  have  allowed  all  to  tumble 
down  slowly.  When  down,  bend  your 
arms  and  head  down  towards  the  floor. 
The  legs  and  knees  are  straight  and  firm, 
and  the  thighs  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the 
energy  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  spine.  ...  In  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  the  twenty-four  beads  represent 
the  spinal  articulations,  and  the  large 
bead  the  head.  ,  .  .  Standing,  with- 
draw energy  from  entire  head;  drop  eyes; 
drop  head;  drop  top  vertebral  joint, 
second  joint,  third  joint,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  relaxed  and  eight  is  counted.  Now 
return  steadily  to  upright  position.  .  . 
After  practising  this  exercise  four  times 
or  dips  to  the  front,  four  times  obliquely, 
and  four  times  to  each  side,  you  may 
cautiously  relax  backwards  as  far  as  you 
can  comfortably." 

Here  we  pass  over  minor  points— e.g. 
the  non-mention  of  the  fact  that  relaxing 
should  regularly  be  practised  while  the 
breath  goes  out,  and  come  straight  to  the 
point  which  we  hope  we  must  have  made 
already  clear.  It  is  this  :  The  exercise,  to 
be  done  either  in  private  or  in  a  class 
(where,  surely,  the  humour  of  the  relaxing 
need  not  be  denied  or  laughter  checked), 
is  decidedly  valuable,  especially  for  ner- 
vous and  highly  strung  people.  But, 
even  when  combined  with  the  extension 
and  balance  exercises  which  also  belong  to 
Delsarte's  system,  it  is  not  Phj/sical 
Education  ;  it  is  only  a  part  or  member 
of  it.  Our  complaint  is  not  that  the 
exercise  is  recommended  ;  it  is  that  the 
system  is  too  often  offered  as  "  Physical 
Culture,"  as  if  India  were  to  be  called  the 
world.  There  is  wanting  a  certain  accu- 
racy of  definition. 

When  Sandow's  book  ("  Strength,  and 
How  to  Obtain  it  ")  first  came  into  our 
hands,  we  thought  it  might  have  avoided 
this  inaccuracy.    For  undoubtedly  San- 
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dow  was  strong,  and  so  (in  a  sense)  were 
most  of  those  wlio  practised  his  exercises. 

But  wlien  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  we  fomid  a  chart  which  professed  to 
show  "  The  Exercises  foi  Physical  Develop- 
ment "  (the  itahcs  are  our  own)  ;  and  in 
this  chart  was  not  only  no  exercise  what- 
soever for  developing  or  encouraging  free 
extremities  (as  Delsartean  systems  do), 
but  only  one  exercise  without  a  hand-grip. 
Indeed,  on  p.  17,  "  all  pupils  are  advised  to 
use  the  [grip]  dumb-bell."  The  chart 
includes  no  special  practice  either  in  full 
breathing,  or  in  litheness  and  versatile  and 
rapid  adaptation  to  un- 
■'''•■S5^<&f\  "^"^  expected  demands,  or 
CiCstrl'^^-^''  i'^'  muscular  relaxing 
\  t.  {  and  economy. 

r    '\  The   system  has 

\.A-/  proved  itself  interesting 

VU|  to  many,  because  the 

Jjlv  apparatus  serves  as  a 

Fig.  17.  A  sandow  sort  of  taskmaster  and 
ExHRcsE.  i-eminder,  and  the  sight 
and  sense  of  an  increasing  biceps  and 
weight-lifting  capacity  give  pleasure.  But 
the  chart  is  wrongly  named.  It  com- 
prises exercises  not  for  the  development 
of  the  body  but  for  the  development  of 
a  certain  type  of  strength  by  a  Course 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  involves 
strain,  and  is  devoid  of  hghtness,  abandon, 
and  independent  control  of  this  or  that 
unexpected  combination  of  muscles  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

At  the  same  time  the  Sandow  system, 
liowever  undesirable  or  even  fatal  it 
may  prove  for  a  would-be  cricketer  or 
racquet-player  or  golfer,,  does  comprise 
some  really  good  exercises  for  developing 
trunk  muscles  and  for  reducing  obesity,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  a  later  chapter 
will  describe. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  what  is 
called  a  Danish  system  brought  before  our 
notice  by  a  teacher  in  London,  who  tells 


us  that  it  nas  practically  no  exercise  which 
can  safely  be  recommended  to  the  majority 
of  people.  We  find  that  not  a  few  of  its 
movements  {see  below)  were  practised 
and  taught  as  early  as  1835  by  De  Laspee, 
who  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
book  ("  Calisthenics,"  Charles  Griffin  and 
Co.)  in  1865.  We  therefore  demand  from 
the  "  Danish  sj'stem  "  that  it  should  not 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  21. 

Some  of  De  Laspee's  Absurd  Movements. 


claim  entire  originality.  Here,  once 
again,  in  considering  De  Laspee's  exceed- 
ingly careful  work,  we  agree  that  many 
of  the  movements,  absurd  as  they  look, 
are  not  bad,  especially  for  the  trunk- 
muscles  (see  chapter  on  "Indigestion"). 
De  Laspee's  system  is  better  than  San- 
dow's  in  so  far  as  it  often  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities more  free.  But  it  lacks  interest 
and  attraction,  except  for  people  who  wish 
to  be  funny  without  real  wit,  and — to 
a  smaller  extent — for  ladies  who  wish  to 
improve  their  figure  and  carriage.  It  is 
altogether  unlikely  to  be  practised  steadily 
by  an  average  Anglo-Saxon,  however 
good  it  may  be  for  developing  many 
muscles,  and  correcting  many  deformities. 
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The  next  example  is  from  a  most 
elaborate  system,  which  has  been  designed 
by  a  number  of  workers  for  correcting 
deformities  with  the  help  of  apparatus. 
Fig.  22  represents  a  stretching  apparatus 
for  remedying  certain  abnormal  curves  of 


Fig. 


the  spine,  etc.,  and  so  improving 
appearance  and  health.  It  is  one  of 
many  remedial  helps  to  be  found 
gymnasia  on  the  Continent  {e.g.  at 
Zander  Institutes),  in  America,  {e.g. 
at  Kellogg's  Sanitaria),  and  in  Eng- 
land. This  particular  stretcher 
(manufactured  by  Heath  in  England) 
is  in  use  at  the  St.  Andrew's 
Gymnasium  at  Ealing.  It  achieves 
what  some  of  De  Laspee's  exercises 
would  achieve  if  they  were  practised, 
and  what  the  inclined  plank  (below) 
and  a  cushion  can  help  to  achieve. 
The  apparatus  entices  one  to  the 
quiet  and  easy  positions  and  move- 
ments as  if  it  were  a  friend  and 
fellow  -  worker.  It  seems  to  say  : 
"  Come  and  let's  get  rid  of  this  mis- 
take together."  The  apparatus, 
however,  is  perhaps  somewhat  too 
cumbrous  for  an  ordinary  bedroom. 

The  same  objection  might  apply  to 
a  system  which  the  Editor  himself  has 
now  used  for  a  considerable  time,  in 


the 
the 
in 
the 


addition  to  parts  of  other  systems.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  a  gymnasium  and 
school  of  arms  kept  by  a  famous  swords- 
man named  Kioso.  His  assistant,  "  Pro- 
fessor "  Hall,  who  taught  boxing,  had  a 
tendency  to  obesity,  and  was  wont  to 
remove  his  superfluous  fat  very  rapidly 
by  "  mountaineering  "  up  a  plank  inclined 
at  a  very  severe  angle,  then  turning  round 
— a  difficult  process — on  a  narrow  plat- 
form at  the  top,  then  coming  down  again 
very  slowly — a  feat  that  required  enor- 
mous restraint. 

The  Editor  has  in  his  bedroom  (Fig.  23) 
a  large  and  smooth  plank  M'hich  generally 
rests  inconspicuously  beside  the  dado  of 
the  wall,  but  for  a  few  minutes  on  most 
days  is  tilted  against  the  bed,  the  chest  of 
drawers,  or  the  chimney-piece,  the  latter 
giving  the  steepest  climb.  To  walk  bare- 
footed up  and  down  this  plank  in  various 
ways — e.g.  on  the  toes  or  on  the  heels, 
looking  as  much  as  possible  at  a  mark 
high  on  the  walls  in  front,  helps  to  get  the 
big  toe  back  to  its  proper  line  (Fig.  24),  is 
an  exercise  in  carriage  and  in  balance,  is 


Bed 
ZZ  inches  high 


Room  lafeetl  across.- 


Window- 
sill 
53 
inches 
high. 


Fic.  23, — The  Plank  Used  in  this    Beduoom  is  aujut 
IN.  Thick,  ioJ^  in.  Wide,  and  130  in.  Long. 
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Fig.  24. 


a  developer  for  many  muscles  that  hold 
or  move  the  neck,  the  trunk,  the  thighs, 
and  the  legs.    As  practice  for  walking  in 
a  straight  line  and  getting  a  firm  hold  with 
the  feet,  as  a  remedy  for  "  flat  feet,"  as  a 
help  against  obesity,  as  a  gentle 
exercise   for   the    muscles  of 
breathing,  digestion,  and  excre- 
tion, as  well  as  a  graduated 
exercise  for   the  sound  heart 
that  has  too  much  fat  round 
it  (compare  the  Oertel  treat- 
ment, as  practised  in  Germany, 
and,  we  beheve,  somewhere  in 
Wales),   it  has  many  advan- 
tages.    It   can  also  be  used 
for  other  objects— e.g.  as  a  rest  if  one  lies 
flat  on  one's  back  and  lets  the  arms  hang 
loosely.    It  admits  of  graduation  from  a 
few  slow  walks  up  and  down  a  gentle 
incline  to  many  rapid  strides  up  and 
down  a  steep  incline,  though  the  latter 
should  certainly  not  be  tried  except  after 
a  careful  medical  examination.    But  it  is 
not  the  best  exercise  for  all  the  above 
purposes,  and  it  is  not  a  complete  system 
of  Physical  Culture.    It  will  not  suit 
everyone . 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  perfect,  and  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  perfect.    It  advertises 
some  of  its  advantages,  but  it  also  adver- 
tises some  of  its  shortcomings,  including 
its   apparent   absurdity ;    though  this 
weakness  may  be  due  rather  to  its  new- 
ness than  to  its  real  absurdity,  as  we 
should  realise  if  we  could  imagine  ourselves 
to  be  seeing  Cricket,  Lawn-tennis,  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  for  the  first  time.  They 
would  appear  ridiculous  pursuits,  and  yet 
c;pectators  generally  watch  them  in  grim 
earnest.     The  inclined-plank  exercises, 
with  the  simple  plank  or  the  special 
apparatus  (already  mentioned)  merely  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  private-room 
exercise,  in  order  that  certain  useful  aims 
of  Phvsical  Education  may  be  partially 


satisfied.  They  protest  that  they  do  not 
include  the  whole  ideal :  they  do  not  give 
all  that  we  should  demand  from  systems 
of  exercise. 

These  many  examples  will  now  enable 
us  to  set  down,  in  a  more  abstract  form, 
part  of  what  we  should  demand.  And  the 
first  requisite  appears  to  be  a  fair  all- 
round  estimate,  made  with  knowledge  and 
stated  with  candoiir.  We  want  advertise- 
ments, but  we  want  them  truthful. 

Now  this  fair  estimate  must  surely  set 
first  and  foremost  those  things  which  most 
clearly  "  belong  unto  our  peace  "  or  foise. 
To  pretend  that  exercise  merely  deals  with 
muscles  is  a  gross  error.     It  has  a  wider 
province  :  it  deals  with  the  nerves  and 
the  general  state  of  the  mind,  even  when 
it  deals  with  them  by  means  of  the  use  of 
the  muscles.    It  should  bring  a  tendency 
to  self-control  and  patience  and  purity,  to 
alertness  and  rapidity  and  power,  to  health 
and  happiness  and  helpfulness,  to  beauty 
and  gracefulness  and  self-respect.  Such 
excellences  need  not  necessarily  he  brought 
to  the  conscious  mind  by  a  system  of 
Physical  Education  ;  but,  unless  they  are 
brought  to  the  mind  and  the  body  more  and 
more,  then  that  system  must  be  considered 
not  a  great  success.    The  system  may  be 
one  that  seems  to  teem  with  faults  ;  it 
may,  to  the  casual  eye,  be  simply  the 
development  of  the  biceps  and  a  few  other 
muscles  by  tension  and  stress.    But  if  it 
works  in  the  right  direction  to  which  we  ■ 
have  just  pointed,  especially  if  it  con- 
fesses where  it  falls  short,  then  it  is  a 
success  :  it  is  giving  us  what  we  should: 
demand. 

Some  systems,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
are  utterly  imlikely  to  give  us  this,  tending; 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  famous- 
Farnese  Hercules  type,  which  most  of  us= 
instinctive] v  feel  to  be  stupid,  bestial,  de- 
graded.   But  where  they  do  help  to  give: 
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it,  they  are  good,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  theoretically  "  ennobling  "  and  "  vital- 
ising "  systems  may  sometimes  fail  to 
prodtrce  .good  fruits.  In  that  event,  we 
condemn  the  system  for  those  particular 
people.  No  amount  of  theory  can  bolster 
it  up  for  those  people.  We  must  judge  it 
by  its  all-round  effects. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  outline  some  of  these 
effects  in  a  tabular  form.  We  cannot  call 
them  simply  physical  and  hygienic  and 
"cesthetic,"  or  simply  spiritual  and 
moral,  or  simply  intellectual  and  economi- 
cal, or  simply  social.  We  must  be  content 
to  give  a  list,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to 
apply  the  abstract  terms  as  widely  or  as 
narrowly  as  he  likes.  But,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  some  "physical"  examples 
will  be  suggested.  It  will  be  seen  that 
each  merit  is  related  to  the  next.  The 
headings  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Excellences  which  a  system  of  Physical 
Education  should  help  to  produce,  though 
it  need  not  make  people  too  conscious  of 
this  aim  : — 

Purity  (including  satisfactory  elimination  of 
the  undesirable,  or  capacity  for  turning 
it  to  a  good  use). 
Versatility  (including  power  to  meet  and 
respond  to  and  use  new  conditions  suc- 
cessfully and  quickly). 
The  sense  or  senses  to  avoid  temptations,  but 
to  welcome  and  take  in  and  assimilate 
helpful  conditions. 
Activity  (including  both  quickness  to  start 
correctly  and  quickness  to  carry  through 
correctly,  as  in  a  hundred  yards  sprint). 
"  Nerve  "■  (including  courage  and  grit). 
Strength  (including  ability  to  endure,  as  well 
as  to  strain,  push,  puU,  etc.  ;  but  not 
including  unnecessary  effort,  which  is  no 
virtue,  but  a  mistake). 
Economy   (including  the   art  of  stopping 
leakages  and  of  not  using  that  which  it 
is  unprofitable  and  perhaps  ugly  to  use). 
Such  economy  is  part  of  — 
"  Beauty   and   Grace   (including   the  static, 
kinetic,  and  dynamic,  as  when  a  cricketer 
stands  well,  starts  and  runs  well,  and 
hits  weU).    Much  depends  on  — 


Poise  or  perfect  power  kept  in  repose  till  it  is 
needed  ;  and  even  then  poise  means 
repose  of  all  power  that  is  not  needed. 
Possibly  Poise  is  the  word  that  com- 
prises most  of  the  above  ideas,  for  poise 
involves  — 

Satisfaction  and  happiness,  and  the  bias  to 
help  others  to  satisfaction  and  happiness. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  help 


IS 


Help  to  Posterity,  by  the  tendency  to  produce 
a  better  being  than  one's  past  self. 

We  may  look  at  the  matter  in  what  may 
be  called  a  more  "  practical  "  way.  By 
"  practical,"  people  generally  mean  "  con- 
nected, with  money-earning  "  (or  "  serious 
hfe,"  as  they  call  it).    The  desire  to  earn 
money  for  its  own  sake  or  the  sake  of  what 
it  may  buy  is  still  fundamental.    At  first 
an  instinct  to  preserve  life  by  procuring 
necessities,  it  now  too  often  is  a  habit  of 
toiling  to  procure  luxuries  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  necessities.    Still,  connection 
with  money  is  a  powerful  interest  and 
incentive,  convincing  many  that  a  system 
is  worth  while,  and  perhaps  consoling; 
them  for  the  fact  that  a  system  is  not 
too  pleasant.    But  the   system  should, 
if  possible,  be  pleasant  to  every  individual 
practiser  of  it. 

Variety,  therefore,  is  as  essential  as  any 
other  interest.  This  does  not  mean  a  large 
number  of  set  exercises,  but  a  variety  of 
fresh  combinations  (as  in  the  Macdonald 
Smith  and  Ling  systems).  Particularly 
should  there  be  adaptability  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  individuals  and  their 
special  conditions— e.g.  to  remedy  a  high 
shoulder,  so  that  the  general  result  may 
be  nearer  to  harmony  and  balance. 

This  forbids  a  fixed  system.  The  system 
must  be  varied  and  adaptable,  and  its 
exponents  must  be  open-minded  and 
receptive  to.  improvements.  The  Editor 
not  long  ago  interviewed  a  teacher,  to 
whom  he  suggested  the  primary  importance 
of  exercises  in  breathing  and  in  relaxing 
(or  muscular  economy)  for  the  children, 
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Fig.  26. 


of  whom  nearly  every  one  was  breathing  in 
through  the  mouth  and  frowning  witli  the 
face  (as  a  few  are  doing  in  Fig.  25.)  "  Oh, 
no !"  said  the  teacher;  "  that  would  be  a 
confession  that  I  had  been  wrong  all  this 
time."    Here  was  a  man  hypnotised  by  his 

past  acts,  frightened 
by  his  own  shadow. 

While  variety  en- 
courages some  free- 
dom, correctness  must 
come  before  full  free- 
dom. The  system 
must  teach,  us  how 
to  do  the  admitted 
A  B  C  of  the  body's 
work  in  good  form 
and  style  quite  easily 
before  we  can  safely 
express  ourselves 
without  thought. 
Correctness  includes 
correct  order,  large  muscles  being,  as  a 
rule,  developed  before  small,  as  when  the 
children  are  taught  by  Professor  Liberty 
Tadd  (of  Philadelphia)  to  write  and  draw 
on  a  large  scale  with  the  arm  {see  Fig.  26) 
before  they  do  fine  work  with  the  fingers  ; 
or  when  the  Delsarte  and  one  or  two  other 
systems  train  their  pupils  to  lift  their 
arm  properly  when  they  reach  up  to  get 
a  book  off  a  shelf.  The  process  of  raising 
the  arm  is  described  {see  Fig.  27)  by 
Mrs  Balliet,  in  "  The  Body  Beautiful  " 
(published  by  the  author  at  looi,  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N. J.,  U.S.A.)  thus: 
"  Sit  firmly  (not  upon  the  end  of  your 
vertebrae),  with  arms  lying  devitalised  in 
your  lap.  Allow  the  energy  to  flow  into 
your  shoulders,  then  into  your  elbows, 
turning  them  out  in  opposition  to  the 
torso,  into  the  wrist,  which  it  raises,  then 
into  the  hands  to  the  finger-tips,  making 
them  rigid.  Drop  the  hands,  draw  back 
the  elbows  towards  the  torso,  let  the  hands 
float  to  the  lap,  remembering  that  the 


wrist  always  leads  the  hand — it  is  raised 
when  active,  and  sinks  when  the  energy 
is  withdrawn.  Think  of  it  as  going  against 
the  wind  in  every  direction.  Count  four 
to  raise  the  arms,  and  four  to  withdraw 
the  same.  Keep  all  motions  steady  to 
ensure  quick  progress.  When  the  arms 
are  raised  in  succession  and  dropped  in 
the  same  manner,  the  elbows  move  in  a 
circular  manner  and  in  opposition  to  the 
torso.  Never  raise  the  arm  without  turning 
the  elbow  out,  or  the  law  will  be  broken, 
and  a  creepy  motion  will  be  the  result. 
When  the  energy  reaches  the  finger-tips, 
the  arm  is  fully  invigorated.  Repeat  this 
exercise  five  times." 

As  to  the  importance  of  correct  order, 
another  American  writer  has  said  : — 

"  There  is  scarcely  an  organ  which  be- 


FiG.  27.— The  Right  and  Wrong  Wavs  of  Raising  an  Ai;m. 

haves  in  the  young  as  it  does  in  later  life. 
They  are  more  delicately  organised,  and 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  and 
are  more  easily  injured.  The  bones  con- 
tain less  earthy  matter,  '  animal  '  matter 
predominating.    The  brain  is  being  rapidly 
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developed.  The  arterial  pressure  is  not  so 
great.  The  digestive  organs  of  infants 
present  many  peculiarities.  The  digestive 
glands  are  but  gradually  prepared  for 
their  functions.  The  salivary  glands  are 
only  partially  active.  The  secretions 
of  the  stomach  contain  more  lactic  than 
muriatic  acid.  The  stomach  is  less  elon- 
gated, and  occupies  a  more  vertical  posi- 
tion than  in  the  adult.  The  liver  is  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body 
than  it  is  in  adult  life." 

With  children  we  must  allow  for  periods 
of  growth.  The  body  increases  in  length 
first,  next  in  breadth  and  depth  of  chest, 
forehead,  and  face.  The  shoulder  is  de- 
veloped— and  should  be  exercised — ^before 
the  finer  finger-muscles  (for  writing  with 
a  small  pencil).  Examinations  made  upon 
over  30,000  children  show  that  the  age  of 
seven  to  nine  is  usually  a  period  of  fatigue, 
the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  being 
another  revolutionary  time. 

Right  order  also  involves  a  graduation, 
so  that  one  set  of  exercises  shall  almost 
insensibly,  as  in  the  German  system,  pre- 
pare for,  and  lead  on  to,  the  more  difficult. 

With  all  the  above  merits  we  should 
demand  as  many  good  direct  and  indirect 
results  as  is  possible  in  the  time,  though 
it  is  unfair  to  expect  any  system  to  be  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  or  to  fulfil  the  all-compre- 
hensive promises  made  by  the  advertisers 
of  many  patent  pills. 

This  chapter  has  been  a  long  one.  But 
the  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
since  the  study  of  Physical  Education  is 
still  in  its  beginning,  and  we  do  not  for 
one  moment  pretend  to  offer  our  readers  a 
complete  or  even  a  really  satisfactory 
system.  We  offer  them  as  definite  exer- 
cises as  we  dare,  but  we  want  them  con- 
stantly to  progress  and  improve  with  the 
times,  and  not  to  be  tied  by  any  leading- 
strings. 


This  being  our  ambition — an  ambition 
free  from  false  pride  and  that  "  foolish 
consistency  "  which  Emerson  calls  "  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds "  —  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  offer  to  our 
readers  a  few  criteria  by  which  they  may 
choose  for  themselves,  in  future  years  and 
decades  of  years,  the  best  systems  or  parts 
of  systems  as  they  from  time  to  time 
appear. 

We  want  the  public  not  to  swallow  in 
faith  and  hope  whatever  pill  or  method  of 
"  physiological  exercise  "  may  be  adver- 
tised as  a  perfect  panacea  for  all  fleshly, 
or  fleshy,  or  fatty  ills,  but  to  turn  upon  the 
professors  and  their  plans  a  good  search- 
light, or — to  change  the  comparison — to 
apply  to  them  a  chemical  test  which  will 
very  soon  precipitate  the  valuable  ele- 
ments— ^if  there  are  any — as  a  deposit, 
after  which  action  the  rest  of  the  water 
may  be  thrown  away.    What  we  should 
demand  from  systems  is  not  completeness, 
but  candour  as  to  their  merits  and  defi- 
ciencies.   And  among  their  merits  we 
look  (perhaps  first  of  all)  for  interest  and 
attractiveness,  and  then— to  repeat  our 
definition — for  the  most  all-round  benefit 
(and  the  least  harm)  at  the  smallest 
expense  of   money,  time,  and  energy, 
with  the  greatest  independence  of  external 
conditions,  and  a  fair  advertisement  to 
show  the  interests  and  advantages  and 
the  limitations. 

We  demand  much  from  systems.  They, 
in  their  turn,  demand  much  from  us. 
Some  of  their  claims  have  been  considered 
in  the  introductory  notes  to  the  Course  for 
Men.  Among  these  claims  will  be  one  for 
attention  to,  and  concentration  on,  and 
devotion  to  the  exercises  for  as  long  as 
they  seem  to  be  really  worth  doing  at  all. 
There  will  also  be  this— that  we  shall  re- 
gard good  all-round  Physical  Education  as 
a  profession  inferior  to  none  that  is  prac- 
tised for  pay  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
COURSE   FOR  MOST  WOMEN. 

The  Importance  of  Nice  Looks -Some  of  the  Charms  of  Women— Fashionable  Clothing  and  a 
Compromise— Our  Course  has  Variety  and  Includes  Rest— Graceful  Exercises  Selected  by  Mr. 
Flynn— Other  Exercise  (Games,,  etc.)  Needed  also— Early  Morning— Breathing— Bath— Massage- 
Neck  Movements— Floor  Exercises— A  Few  Athletic  Exercises— A  Few  Exercises  with  Apparatus— 
Wands— The  Night  and  Relaxing- The  Sense  of  Humour— General  Instructions  for  Use. 


THERE  is  probably  something  rather 
wrong,  even  if  it  only  be  a  kind 
of  mental  flat-footedness,  about  a  woman 
who  does  not  want  to  be  nice-looking. 
There  is  certainly  something  very  wrong 
about  a  Course  which  does  not  tend 
to  make  her  nice-looking.  In  this  Course 
we  have  tried  to  help  most  women  to 
achieve  or  regain  the  attractiveness  that 
should  belong  to  every  female  animal 
even  under  a  very  severe  test — ^when 
she  runs  ;  but  equally  when  she  sits  or 
stands  or  walks  or  rests. 

The  sex  has  been  idealised  by  a  never 
to  be  replaced  master  hand  as  "  England's 
rosebud  garden  of  girls,"  but  seldom 
can  either  the  exquisite  imagery  of  a 
Tennyson  or  the  artistic  compressions  and 
superstructures  of  a  Worth  or  Redfern 
produce,  without  reasonable  exercise, 
more  than  a  transplendent  frame  to  take 
one'sattention  off  the  poor  picture  inside  it. 
It  is  our  aim  to  make  women  more  worthy 
of  the  best  poetry  and  the  best  clothes. 

Among  the  charms  of  women  we  men 
count  various  particular  items,  even  if  we 
are  scarcely  conscious  of  more  than  a 
general  impression.  The  complexion  (a 
deeper  pink  must  not  be  displayed  by 
the  nose),  the  eye,  the  neck,  the  bust, 
the  waist,  the  full  swing  of  the  leg  from 
the  hips,  the  free  and  graceful  arm  and 
hand,  the  neat  ankle  and  arched  foot, 
and  a  convincing  sense  of  cleanness,  trim- 
ness,  good  carriage,  health,  and  fitness — 


these  eventually  move  us  more  than  we 
are  aware.  And  these  are  blessings  that 
a  good  Course  will  help  to  bring ;  while  it 
will  help  to  remove  those  curses  which 
perhaps  the  uncritical  male  has  not  ob- 
served— the  nervous  restlessness  or  fatigue, 
the  indigestion,  the  congestion,  the  de- 
formity of  chest  or  abdomen  or  spine  or 
foot. 

A  word  here — though  special  articles 
deal  with  the  subject — about  the  dis- 
tortions due  to  wrong  clothing.  We  wish 
to  take  no  extreme  view ;  but  we  think 
we  can  satisfy  both  extremists — the 
absolute  slaves  of  "  Nature,"  who  dare  not 
wear  a  corset,  and  the  absolute  slaves  of 
fashion  who  dare  not  do  without  it.  At  cer- 
tain times — notably  in  the  early  morning, 
before  and  after  the  bath,  and  late  at 
night — the  body  should  be  free  to  the 
air.  These  are  the  times  when  the  woman 
who  relies  on  her  dress  for  her  figure 
should  labour  out  her  freedom,  and  by 
sensible  exercises  make  for  herself  and 
within  herself  a  body  of  which  the  corset 
shall  be  formed  by  human  muscle.  If 
she  must  "  disfigure  "  herself  in  "  society," 
let  her  restore  a  little  of  her  natural 
beauty  in  privacy.  Let  her  bare  her  feet, 
for  example,  and,  by  such  exercises  as  we 
offer,  create  a  foot  which  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  see  bare  or  in  a  sandal.  If 
this  does  nothing  else,  at  any  rate  it 
should  make  her  feel  less  of  a  shameful 
hypocrisy  when  anyone  admires  her. 
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In  a  word,  then,  we  would  say  to  every 
woman,  "  Get  beauty,  and  with  all  thy 
getting  get  health  and  fitness." 

Our  Course  will,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
include  free  exercises,   several  athletic 
exercises,  floor  exercises  and  movements 
with  a  wand   (designed  by  Mr.  Flynn, 
whose  co-operation  in  this  article,  and 
in    choosing  various    exercises    of  the 
Course,    has   been   invaluable  ),    a  few 
with    the    incUned    plank    and  other 
apparatus,   and  some  samples   from  a 
fuller  Course  in  relaxing,  which  will  be 
offered   elsewhere.    Baron   Nils  Posse, 
who  wrote  a  large  book  on  the  Ling 
system,  insists  that  "  passive  repose  has 
no  place  in  gymnastics  for  the  well."  We 
.  utterly  disagree  with  him.    Without  such 
practice  the  girl  or  woman  who  is  not  na- 
turally perfect  will  be  ungraceful,  will 
lose  valuable  energy  by  muscular  tension, 
and  may  even  be  hysterical  or  otherwise 
morbid  and  neurotic.    So  we  offer  a  few 
simple  practices  for  private  relaxation, 
believing  that  they  may  give  most  women 
more  poise  and  gracefulness. 

We  venture  also  to  disagree  with  this 
same  exponent  of  the  Ling  system  when 
he  says  that  "  slight  heed  should  be  paid 


to  the  appearance  of  a  movement."  We 
have  tried  to  make  the  movements 
(especially  the  athletic  and  the  wand 
exercises)  graceful,  and  so,  we  trust,  more 
interesting.  There  are  so  many  positions 
and  motions  of  the  human  frame  which 
are  both  beneficial  and  beautiful,  that  to 
exclude  the  latter  would  be  like  coUect- 
ing  lead,  when  one  might  collect  silver, 
because  the  former  weighed  more  and 
looked  duller. 

For  special  purposes,  special  exercises 
will  soon  show  whatever  value  they 
possess.  Thus  the  slower  leg  movements 
may  relieve  blood-pressure  in  the  brain 
and  cure  insomnia. 

In  addition  to  the  Course,  and  as  alter- 
natives, we  heartily  recommend,  with  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  fencing  (we  should  in- 
clude left-handed  fencing),  riding,  swim- 
ming, and  (for  those  who  like  and  can 
afford  it)  Golf.  The  veteran  physician 
does  not  forget  to  remind  women  to  walk 
and  stand  correctly  and  gracefully. 

And  now  to  business,  with  a  few  brief 
hints  as  to  the  use  of  the  exercises,  and  a 
short  break  to  describe  the  merits  of  the 
wand-movements.  The  fuller  instructions 
for  use  we  rtserve  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Don't  strain ;  increase  the  extent,  the  pace,  the  number  of  times,  gradually. 

Don't  use  the  muscles  that  are  not  wanted :  especially  don't  frown  or  grip  needlessly. 

Breathe  in  fully  and  deeply  through  the  nostrils. 

Concentrate  your  mind  on  each  movement  in  turn,  regardless  of  what  is  to  come  next. 


I. — EARLY  MORNING  :    BREATHING,  ETC. 

I.  Directly  you  wake,  blow  your  nose, 
wash  your  teeth,  and  breathe  in  fresh 
air  through  the  nostrils;  and  practise 
voice-production,  as  advised  in  the  special 
chapter,  saying  or— if  you  dare— singing 
or  shouting  words  that  are  rich  in  m's 
and  w's.  The  chief  breathing-exercises 
are  outlined  here  ;  for  details,  see  the 
chapter  on  Breathing. 


2.  Lying  or  standing  straight,  but  with 
the  trunk  leaning  slightly  forward  from 
the  hips,  and  with  the  chin  in,  send  the 
abdomen  out  and  draw  the  diaphragm  up 
as  you  inhale  through  the  nostrils. 

iV.B. — If  your  left  nostril  is  smaller 
than  your  right,  occasionally  close  your 
right  with  your  finger  and  inhale  only 
through  your.  left.  Then,  as  you  exhale 
through  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  bring  the 
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abdomen  in  and  send  the  diaphragm  as 
high  up  as  it  will  comfortably  go.  This 
inhaling  exercise  expands  your  air-room 
by  letting  down  its  floor  (Fig.  6,  p.  92). 

3.  Keeping  the  abdomen  in  and  the 
diaphragm  up,  send  your  lower  ribs  out- 
wards in  front  and  to  the  sides  as  you 
inhale  through  the  nostrils.  Keep  your 
palms  upon  these  ribs  to  help  them.  Then 
draw  these  ribs  in  as  you  exhale,  as 
thoroughly  as  is  comfortable,  through 
the  mouth  or  nostrils.  This  inhaling 
exercise  expands  your  air-room  by  letting 
out  its  side  walls  {see  Fig.  7,  p.  92). 

4.  First,  as  you  inhale  through  the 
nostrils,  send  your  abdomen  out  and  your 
diaphragm  down,  then  send  your  chest 
walls  out ;  then  draw  your  abdomen  in 
and  your  diaphragm  up  and  your  chest 
walls  in,  so  that  the  breath  is  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  lungs.  Then  exhale  as 
before.  This  inhaling  exercise  expands 
your  air-room  very  slightly  by  letting  up 
its  ceiling  {see  Fig.  7,  p.  92). 

5.  Twice  a  week  practise  the  exercises 
mentioned  on  p.  94.  These  will  help  some 
breathing-muscles  by  relieving  them. 

6.  After  the  first  month,  practise  the 
exercises  mentioned  on  p.  94,  but  reverse 
them,  breathing  in  instead  of  breathing 
out,  and  vice  versa.  This  will  develop^^some 
breathing-muscles  by  resisting  them. 

II. — BATH  ;     RUBBING    AND  MASSAGE. 

7.  In  a  comfortable  but  well-ventilated 
bathroom,  wet  and  soap  and  rub  your 
skin  with  warm  or  hot  water,  then  in- 
vigorate and  strengthen  it  with  cool  or 
cold  water,  and  rub  yourself  to  restore 
a  fine  circulation.  Then  try  the  massage, 
as  described  in  the  Course  for  Men  (p.  3)  ; 
especially  the  movements  that  start 
from  above  the  right  leg,  go  up  the 
right  side,  across  the  body,  and  down 
the  left  side  to  the  top  of  the  left  leg  ;  and 
round  the  navel  in  the  same  direction. 


III. — NECK  MOVEMENTS. 

8.  Neck  movements  are  of  great  import- 
ance for  breathing  and  chest  expansion, 
as  well  as  for  carriage  and  for  athletics. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  known. 
They  should  be  practised  slowly.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  leave  it  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  reader  to  decide  how  often 
she  shall  do  each  exercise.  A  useful 
position  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


9.  Taking  tlie  position  shown  in  Fig.  1^ 
with  the  feet  firm  on  the  ground,  bend 
the  head  slowly  back,  then  draw  the  chin 
well  in.  Next  bend  the  head  slowly  for- 
wards, then  draw  the  chin  well  in. 

10.  Keeping  the  shoulders  "  square,'* 
bend  the  head  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  as  in  Fig.  2.  You  should  feel  the 
neck  being  stretched  (not  strained),  or 
else  these  movements  are  of  little  use. 

11.  Keeping  the  shoulders 
"  square,"  turn  the  head  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  as 
in  Fig.  3. 

12.  This  more  powerful 
movement  belongs  to  the 
Ling  system,  and  is  useful 
in  case  of  "poke"  or  droop- 
ing head.  Unless  the  apparatus  described 
on  p.  116  be  used  by  an  individual,  two 
pupils,  or  a  pupil  and  a  teacher,  stand 
facing  one  another,  and  the  teacher  puts 
her  hands  behind  the  pupil's  head,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  letting  her  forearms  rest  on  the 
pupil's  shoulders  in  front.  The  pupil 
bends  her  head  forward  and  then  pushes 
it  back  as  far  as  it  will  comfortably  go^ 


f  ic.  3. 
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while  the  teacher  offers  a  moderate  re- 
sistance, to  develop  the  neck  muscles. 
The  pupil  should  draw  the  chin  in  as  she 


14.  By  hfting  the  stiff  legs  alternately 
{see  Fig.  7)  you  strengthen  the  front 
muscles  of  the  thigh  as  well  as  those 
which  we  have  just  mentioned.  At  first 
do  no  more  than  raise  the  leg  slightly 
from  the  ground. 


Fig.  4. 

moves  the  head  back.  This  brings  the 
chest  forward.  This  exercise,  therefore, 
helps  to  correct  a  bad  carriage  and  to 
■expand  the  chest. 

IV. — FLOOR  EXERCISES. 

Some  of  the  interest  of  most  floor 
movements  lies  in  their  comparative 
easiness  and  safety,  together  with  their 
power  of  developing  the  trunk  muscles 
and  the  sense  of  balance.  All  the  follow- 
ing movements  are  good  for  the  large 
muscles  of  back,  waist,  and  hips,  and 
for  the  too  seldom  used  muscles  of  the 
insteps  and  toe-joints,  especially  if  the 
feet  be  bare  during  the  practice.  The 
movements  offer  increasing  difficulty. 


Fig.  5. 


1^ 


Fig.  6. 


15.  Fig.  8  shows  a  movement  for 
developing  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
particular.  It  should  be  done  with  the 
two  legs  alternately. 

16.  From  the  position  of  Fig.  9  spring 
back  with  the  feet  to  the  position  of 
Fig.  10 ;    then  spring  forwards  again. 


Fig.  7. 

This  exercises  the  muscles  of  back,  waist, 
instep,  and  arms. 

17.  To  straighten  the  legs  and  then 
lift  them  alternately,  as  in  Fig.  11,  is 
good  for  the  spinal  muscles. 


Fig.  8. 


13.  Keeping  the  small  of  the  back  18.  To  lift  them,  alternately,  bent  as 
hollow,  change  from '  the  position  of  in  Fig.  12,  is  good  for  the  muscles  of  the 
Fig,  5  towards  that  of  Fig.  6.  thigh,  calf,  instep,  and  toe-jomts. 
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19.  For  a  good  balance-movement,  start  20.  This,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  another 
with  the  leaning  forward  position  of  Fig.     balance-movement,  slightly  harder. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


10 :  then,  throwing  the  weight  well  on  to 
the  right  hand,  and  keeping  the  right 
hand  directly  under  the  shoulders,  bring 


Fig.  ii. 


the  left  arm  up  to  a  place  rather  higher 
than  Fig.  13  shows.    The  hips  should  be 


kept  up,  the  back  arched.  Then  do  this 
with  the  opposite  side. 


Fig.  14. 

21.  If  the  exercise  in  Fig.  15,  on  the 
balls  and  toes,  is  found  too  hard,  begin 
it  by  balancing  on  the  side  of  the  left 
foot.  Then  do  a  similar  exercise  on  the 
side  of  the  right  foot. 


Fig. 


22.  Fig.  16,  owing  to  the  straddle 
position  of  the  legs,  develops  the  adductor 
and  abductor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Here 
also  it  may  be  easier  to  begin  on  the  side 


of  the  left  foot,  but  that  does  not  miprove- 
the  instep  so  much. 

23.  Fig.  17  shows  a  balance-movement 
that  exercises  the  triceps.    The  same 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  17, 
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remark  applies  here  to  the  foot  on  the 
floor  as  in  21  and  22. 

24.  Get  the  weight  well  over  the  spread- 
finger  hand  which  rests  on  the  floor ;  then 
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transferred  to  yom  left  foot.  Do  a 
similar  exercise  with  the  left  side.  Some 
merits  of  this  practice  have  been  sug- 
gested in  a  previous  article. 


Fig.  18. 

lift  the  other  hand  and  the  leg  of  the  same 
side,  as  in  Fig.  18.  Do  this  with  the  left 
■side  also. 

V.  A  FEW  ATHLETIC  EXERCISES. 

If  girls  and  women  practised  a  few 
.atliletic  exercises,  from  which  these  eight 
are  only  a  selection,  they  could  then  play 
most  games  with  greater  safety,  success, 
and  enjoyment,  and  with  less  need  of 
■constant  practice  at  the  games  themselves. 

25.  Lawn  Tennis  Backhand  (after  the 
tnodel   of    the    Dohertys,    from  their 
book   on    the    game).     Keep  the  left 
hand  loose,  and  the  right  hand  either 
flat  or  grasping  some  implement  {e.g.  a 
light  club).    Start  in  the  position  of  Fig. 
19,  sweep  round  and  out  with  a  good 
trunk  and  shoulder  swing,  as  if  taking  a 
backhand  stroke,  and  finish  up  in  the 
position  of  Fig.  20.    Do  a  similar  exer- 
cise with  the  left  side.    This  is  a  useful 
movement  for  the  trunk  muscles. 

26.  Lawn  Tennis  Service  (after  the  model 
•of  R.  F.  Doherty).  Keep  the  right  hand 
flat  or  grasping  some  light  implement  as 
before.  Bend  the  neck  and  trunk  and 
right  shoulder  well  back,  as  in  Fig.  21, 
and  throw  an  imaginary  ball  up  above  the 
head,  but  rather  to  your  right;  then  sweep 
up  and  then  down  with  a  full  follow- 
through,  till  you  arrive  in  the  position 
•of  Fig.  22,  your  weight  having  been 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


27.  A  hit  at  Hockey  (after  a  model  in 
the  Isthmian  Library  volume).  Starv- 
ing as  in  Fig.  23,  sweep  round  with  a 
trunk  and  shoulder  swing,  and  arrive  as 
in  Fig.  24.  Then  make  the  movement 
back  again  with  equal  vigour. 

28.  A^more  violent  exercise  is  the  Golf 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


swing,  which  can  be  made  with  a  light 
club.  From  the  position  with  club  and 
right  hand  and  shoulder  well  up  and 
back,  swing  downwards  and  right  away 
outwards  and  then  up  again  to  the  position 
of  Fig.  26,  which  has  brought  your  weight 
off  your  right  foot  on  to  your  left.  Now 
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do  this  with  eqtial  vigour  back  again. 
It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  keep  your  eye 


Fig.  25.  Fig.  26. 


tions  from  an  experienced  golfer  will  help 
you  at  the  start. 

VI. — A  FEW  EXERCISES  WITH  APPARATUS. 

Put  a  cushion  on  a  chair,  or  on  a 


Fig.  2/. 

plank  between  two  chairs,  and,  without 
overstraining  yourself,  strengthen  your 
6 


back  muscles  by  28,  and  your  abdominal 
muscles  by  29. 

29.  To  strengthen  the  back.  Starting 
as  in  Fig.  27,  throw  your  arms  well  above 
your  head,  raising  both  them  and  your 
legs  and  your  head  as  far  as  you  can 
without  strain,  as  in  Fig.  28. 

30.  To  strengthen  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  also  to  raise  the  chest.   Lift  the 


Fig.  58. 


legs  from  the  floor  towards  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  29, 
but  do  not  strain. 

31.  One  or  two  of  the  inclined  plank 
exercises  {see  pp.  112,  113)  may  be  found 
useful,  for  a  change.  They  should  be 
practised  with  bare  feet,  the  cork  cover- 
ing of  one  of  the  special  planks  made 


Fig.  29. 


for  the  purpose  tending  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive cold, 

VII. — WANDS,   FOR  TWO   OR   THREE  DAYS 
A  WEEK. 

Introductory  Notes. — It  may  be  as  well, 
in  view  of  the  fulsome  flattery  of  special 
systems  with  which  nearly  every  paper 
now  reeks,  to  say  what  wands  will  not 
do,  just  so  that  nobod}'  need  be  dis- 
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appointed.    To  begin  with,  they  will  not 
cure  "  fits  "  or  "  Americanitis,"  or  even 
ensure   "  perfect   health   and  beauty." 
But  they  may  help  the  spine— a  woman's 
weakness— to     more     normal  curves, 
strengthen  the  back  and  shoulders  and 
abdomen,  and— to  use  the  "  argot"  of  the 
gymnasium— give   the   figure    a  better 
"  set  up  "  appearance,  and  a  finer  balance 
and  poise.    And  what  may  most  interest 
the  fair  reader,   or  the  dark  reader,  is 
that  wand-exercises,  well  done,  will  give 
their  man-milliners  and  ladies'  tailors  a 
much  better  chance  to  show  the  latest 
"  creations  " — we  believe  this  to  be  the 
phrase — on  a  form  now  svelte  and  well 
controlled,  in  place  of  a  human  block 
whose  sole  demand  upon  our  admiration  is 
that  it  is  flabby  enough  to  be  moulded  by 
a  dress  though  lazy  enough  to  be  groomed 
by  a  French  maid.    Perhaps  the  "  smart 
set  "  has  not  yet  imagined  how  ill-fitted 
it  is  in  every  way,  apart  from  its  maid, 
for  the  "  social "  battle  of  life. 

Physiologically,  then,  the  right  wand- 
exercises  may  give  women  balance,  and 
power  to  co-ordinate  their  movements, 
and  strength  in  those  parts  where  now 
they  need  it  most  pitifully,  and  grace  in 
the  doing  and  in  the  results,  if  our 
"  artist's  model  "  be  followed.  We  again 
leave  the  intelligent  reader  to  find  out 
the  best  number  of  times  for  each  exercise. 

32.  Starting  as  in  Fig.  30, 
step  forward  with  the  left 
foot,  and  swing  the  wand 
round   and   up  above  the 
head,  as  in  Fig.  31.  Then 
lunge  forward  with  the  left 
leg,  and   bring  the  wand 
down  behind  the  shoulders 
(Fig.  32).    Keep  the  chin  in. 
Return  to  the  pose  of  Fig. 
31,  then  to  that  of  Fig.  30. 
Do  a  similar  exercise  with 
Fig.  ,0.      the  right  foot  and  leg. 


33.  From  the  first  position  (Fig.  30) 
raise  the  left  leg  sideways  as  in  Fig.  33, 
and  lift  the  wand  and  send  it  out  to  the 


Fig.  3». 


right  as  in  this  same  diagram.  Now 
lunge  to  the  left  side,  and  bring  the  wand 
behind  the  shoulders,  as  in  Fig.  34 ;  the 

right  arm  is  bent, 


IS 


the  left  arm 
straight.  Keep  the 
chin  in.  Return  to 
the  pose  of  Fig.  33, 
then  to  that 
of  Fig.  30. 
/}\  Do  a  si- 

milar  exer- 


riG.  33- 


cise  with  the  right  and 
left  sides  reversed. 

34.  From  the  first 
position  raise  the  left 
leg  behind  you  (Fig. 
35),  and  lift  the  wand 
above  your  head. 
Then  step  forward 
with  the  left  foot, 
and  bend  your  trunk 
and  head  over  to  your  left  side  (Fig.  30) • 
Return  to  the  poses  of  Figs.  35  and  30. 


Fig.  34. 
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Reverse  the  sides. 

35.  From  the  first  position  raise  the 
left  leg  in  front  of  you  and  hft  the  wand 


Fig.  35,  Fig.  36. 


forward  to  the  height  of  the  shoulders 
(Fig.  37).  Now  lunge  forward  with  the 
left  leg,  and  turn  the  trunk  and  head  to 
the  right  (Fig.  38).  Return  to  the  poses 
o  Figs.  37  and  30. 
Reverse  the  sides. 

36.  From  the  first  position  lunge  to  the 
left,  and  swing  the  wand  sideways  high 


Fig.  37.  Fig.  38. 


up  to  the  right  (Fig.  39).  Now  swing  the 
wand  down  in  front  of  the  body  and  then 
up  to  the  left,  the  arms  coming  above 
the  head,  while  you  kneel  on  the  right 
knee  as  in  Fig.  40  Return  to  the  poses 
ol  Figs.  39  and  30. 


Reverse  the  sides. 

37.  Step  with  the  left  leg  behind  the 
right,  the  left  heel  being  off  the  ground ; 


Fig.  39.  Fig.  40. 


send  the  wand  down  in  front,  then  up 
obliquely  over  the  head  to  the  left  side 
(Fig.  41),  the  right  arm  being  bent  over 
the  head,  and  the  left  arm  straight  side- 
ways to  the  left.  Sink  to  the  squatting, 
position  of  Fig.  42.  Return  to  the  poses 
of  Figs.  41  and  30. 
Reverse  the  sides. 


Fig.  41.  Fig.  42. 


VIII. — THE  NIGHT,  AND  RELAXING. 

In  this  age  of  anxiety  and  hurry, 
alternating  with  breakdowns  and  weari- 
nesses of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  we  may 
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not  want  to  eat  less  or  drink  less  (or  smoke 
less),  or  go  to  bed  earlier;  but  we  do  want 
to  sleep  well,  and  we  do  want  to  look  at 
our  best  and  to  save  our  powers  for  those 
purposes  on  which  our  hearts  are  set. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


(i.)  Privately,  in  which  case  the  com- 
plete relaxation  (38)  may  be  tried. 

(ii.)  In  the  presence  of  others,  in  which 
case  it  does  not  seem  unwise  to  be  the 
first  to  laugh  at  the  practice  ;  to  laugh 
thus  good-naturedly  is  to  do  oneself  a 
service. 

(iii.)  In  a  modified  form,  so  that  those 
around  you  scarcely  notice  anything. 

38.  The  exercise  in  the  sitting  position 
has  been  described  on  p.  95.  as  well  as 
at  the  end  of  the  Course  for  Men  (p.  13). 
See  Figs.  43  to  46. 

39.  Stand  up  where  you  have  a  clear 
space  of  floor,  and  take  a  deep,  full  breath 
through  the  nostrils.    Send  the  abdomen 


Relaxing  is  not  the  only  way  to  this 
desirable  state,  but  it  is  one  way,  and  a 
very  simple  one.  It  costs  no  money, 
little  time,  less  energy.  It  may  save 
much  money,  much  time,  much  energy. 

The  values  of  the  art  are  reahsed 
only  by  practice  of  relaxing  after  deep 
breathings  and  full  extensions.  But  those 
who  have  realised  the  values  will  bear 
us  out  when  we  say  that,  if  the  exercises 
suit,  they  may  be  able  to  change  every 
department  of  life  for  the  better. 

The  most  needful  times  for  relaxing 
are  before  a  crisis,  during  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, after  bad  news,  and  before  sleep. 


Fig.  45- 


Fig.  4C. 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  there  are  three 
ways  of  doing  the  exercises,  and  each 
reader  must  choose  her  own  way, 
namely : — 


out  and  the  diaphragm  down,  then  the 
chest- walls  out ;  draw  the  diapliragm  up, 
and  let  the  raised  breathing,  as  it  were, 
raise  your  trunk,  chest,  shoulders,  head, 
and  eyes.    Your  hands  hang  down  limp 
and  heavy  at  your  sides.    Now  let  your 
breath  ooze  gradually  out,  while  your  eyes 
close,  your  face-muscles  relax,  your  head 
sinks'  gently  forward  on  your  chest,  and 
your  spine  bends  forward  also  (Fig.  48). 
Breathe  deeply  in,  and  take  advantage 
of  each  outward  breath  to  relax  more 
and  more.    Now  by  degrees  "  crumble  " 
down  upon  the  floor,  as  Mrs.  Wilham 
Archer  describes  the  process.    An  inter- 
mediate stage  is  seen  hi  Fig.  49-  ^^^xt 
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the  head  sinks  down  between  the  hands 
(Fig.  50),  and  then  you  he  flat  on  your 
face.  Be  all  the  time  leisurely  and  gentle 
— that  is  the  essence  of  the  practice. 
Then  roll  over  quietly,  till  you  find  your- 


FiG.  49.  Fig.  50. 


self  stretched  on  your  back,  with  your 
arms  out  at  right  angles  to  your  body, 
as  in  Fig.  51.  Rest  thus  for  a  minute 
or  two,  breathing  deeply  all  the  while. 

40.  Then  comes  an  important  matter. 
Stretch  out  each  leg  in  turn,  then  each 
arm  and  hand  and  finger  in  turn.  Then 
twist  each  hand  and  arm  round  in  turn, 
first  one  way,  then  the  other.  Then  rest 
and  relax  still  more. 

All  severe  tension  ought  now  to  be 
going  or  gone  from  your  face,  neck,  hands, 
feet,  and  spine. 

Rest  another  minute  or  two,  and  think 
of  all  the  pleasantest  and  most  peaceful 
things  you  know — a  warm  bath,  the  sight 
of  children  or  animals  or  flowers  asleep, 
a  poppy-field — whatever  helps  you. 

Then  get  up  by  very,  very  slow  degrees. 
Let  the  head  be  raised  last  of  all,  with 
a  deep  and  invigorating  breath. 


Fig.  si. 


Such  is  a  sample  of  the  culture  of  repose 
for  the  mind  and  body  by  bodily  means. 
A  fuller  course  will  be  offered  in  a  later 
chapter  ;  and  Delsarte's  theory  and  prin- 
ciples— so  important  a  contribution  to  the 


art  of  expression  as  well  as  of  economy — 
will  also  be  estimated.  They  have  many 
exponents  and  teachers,  the  Editor's  few 
lessons  having  been  from  Mrs.  William 
Archer,  whose  great  help  he  wishes  to 
acknowledge  here.  She  has  supplied  the 
material  for  this  floor  exercise,  which  may 
be  a  ridiculous  one  to  look  at.  But  not 
every  ridiculous-looking  exercise  or  animal 
or  plant  or  building  or  apparatus  is  on 
that  account  useless.  As  there  is  many  a 
true  word  spoken  in  jest,  so  there  are 
myriads  of  sound  ideas  expressed  in 
absurdities.  The  Editor  only  hopes  he 
has  removed  the  sting  from  any  criticism 
of  such  exercises  by  being  the  first  to  laugh 
at  them  himself,  while  still  he  practises 
them  because  he  finds  them  useful  in 
every  way — not  the  least  of  all  for  work 
and  for  games  as  well  as  for  prayer 
and  for  sleep. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  THE 
COURSE. 

Do  not  exercise  violently  very  soon 
after  meals,  and  do  not  exercise  to  ex- 
haustion. "Palpitations"  are  a  danger- 
signal. 

Do  not  breathe  in  through  the  mouth 
(except  occasionally,  when  the  air  is  very 
fresh),  but  breathe  in  through  the  nostrils, 
slowly  and  deeply. 

Try  to  get  the  maximum  of  air  and 
light,  the  minimum  of  clothes — especially 
of  cramping  clothes. 

Do  not  use  the  parts  which  you  would 
gain  nothing  by  using  ;  above  all,  do  not 
strain. 

Ensure  correctness  first,  even  if  this 
means — as  it  nearly  always  has  done  in  the 
Editor's  case — slow  and  laboured  care  at 
the  start.  Repetition  removes  the  need 
for  conscious  effort. 

Be  regular,  especially  in  the  use  of 
opportunities  as  well  as  of  fixed  hours. 
For  instance,  practise  deep  breathing  when 
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you  go  out,  relaxed  breathing  when  you 
are  tempted  to  be  nervous  or  impatient, 
and  before  bedtime. 

Concentrate  and  focus  the  mind  on 
the  movements,  either  by  recollecting  their 
advantages,  or  by  looking  at  the  muscles 
(directly  or  in  the  mirror),  or  by  the  use  of 
apparatus,  or  by  keeping  records  of  pro- 
gress. 

The  resum£e-]Aa.n  may  suit  some.  Master 
a  few  movements  first,  then  do  these 
and  add  some  more,  then  do  all  these  and 
add  some  more  stiU. 

The  exercises  may  be  set  by  one,  and 
copied  by  another  or  others  ;  this  is 
especially  useful  in  a  family  or  a  school 
or  club.    An  experienced  teacher,  at  the 


start,  will  be  able  to  see  that  you  do  the 
exercises  correctly. 

Vary  the  Course  by  your  own  additions 
and  subtractions.  Perhaps  George's 
"  Hundred  Up "  (as  recommended  in 
"  What  to  Demand  from  Systems"),  the 
Doherty  Lawn  Tennis  service,  the  bowling 
exercise,  etc.,  may  be  useful.  Adapt  the 
course  to  your  own  bodily  and  daily 
opportunities.  Send  your  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  Editor. 

As  a  rule,  exercise  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  separately,  if  you  have  time,  keeping 
the  unused  side  as  loose  as  possible. 

As  a  rule,  also,  move  with  equal  vigour 
in  both  directions,  though  it  is  not  right 
to  do  all  exercises  fast. 
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N  much  of  the  recent  Hterature  on  the     lead  to  neglect  of  self-help  by  sensible 
need  of  Physical  Education  there  has     exercise  ;  and  so  on.    It  is  absurdly  easy 


been  a  pessimistic  note,  and  among  those  to  find  faults  even  m  every  system  o 

who  have  struck  that  note  have  been  not  Physical  Education,  and  every  teacher  of 

a  few  preachers  who  do  not  practise.  Too  it,   and  every   s.udent   of  it.     it  tne 

little  mention  has  been  made  of  those  Editor  were  now  to  criticise  his  own 


Fig.  I.— Swedish  Drill  at  Percy  House  Schools,  Isleworth. 

(Sy  permission  of  Mr.  P.  Turner.') 


practisers  who  do  not  preach — except  by 
their  example.  And  on  this  topic  it  is  ab- 
surdly easy  to  be  pessimistic  :  for  example, 
to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  our  population 
is  physically  uneducated  ;  that  we  are 
keeping  just  alive  the  ill  and  thriftless, 
•and  letting  them  propagate  ad  libitum  ; 
that  improved  sanitations  and  operations 


honest  convictions  of  1S99,  when  he 
edited  Dr.  Schmidt's  "  Unser  Korper," 
he  could  easily  make  it  appear  that  this 
early  work  was  one  mass  of  errors  :  for 
instance,  that  it  condemned  Gymnastics 
in  too  wholesale  a  manner.  Yes,  it  is 
singularly  easy  to  be  virulently  abusive. 
But  our  object  in  this  chapter  is  not  to 
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ask,  "  What  is  miserably  bad  ?  "  or  "  Has 
A,  who  is  trying  to  help,  an  ideal  method  ?  " 
for  we  know  he  h;  s  not  ;  but  rather  to 
ask,  "  What  is  not  Dad  ?  "  and  "  In  what 
respects  is  A's  method  helping  (through 
personal  influence,  interest,  feasibility, 
etc.),  and  in  what  respects  could  it  readily 
be  improved  ?  " 

Now  to  the  careful  observer  and  reader 
who,  let  us  say,  visits  the  Reformatory 
Industrial,  or  Poor  Law  Schools,  or  who 
studies  the  first  annual  report  (1903)  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  League  in  aid 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  London,  and  notes 
all  the  affiliated  societies  {e.g.  the  National 
Physical  Recreation  Society  and  the  Boys' 
Brigades),  or  who  glances  through  Paton's 
book  of  schools,  and  sees  in  how  many 
establishments  for  girls  as  well  as  for 
boys  some  kind  of  healthy  exercise  is  an 
integral  factor,  and  who  then  considers  the 
recent  spread  of  Golf,  Football,  cycling, 
walking,  swimming,  and  so  on,  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  how  to  fill  up  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pages,  but  how  to  omit  so 
much  that  he  shall  confine  the  work  to 
ten  pages. 

Even  the  crowds  of  watchers  are  not 
an  unmitigated  evil.  He  might  prefer  to 
have  them  exercising,  but  at  least  they 
are  breathing  in  the  open  air  and  not 
drinking  in  the  bar-room,  and  their  very 
admiration  of  the  athletes  hints  at  an 
underlying  ambition  themselves  to  be 
able  to  perform.  The  sedentary  crowd 
on  the  sands  at  the  seaside  watching  the 
rest  of  the  sedentary  crowd  (or  the 
performing  sea)  is  perhaps  a  less  hopeful 
sight. 

\Ve  must  omit  much,  though  some 
of  it  will  be  touched  on  in  the  chapters 
on  Games,  Athletics,  Gymnastics,  etc., 
as  it  was  in  "  How  to  Get  Exercise  in 
Cities,"  where  the  magnificent  physical 
work  of  certainLondon  schools  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  a  probably  surprised 


public — a  public  surprised,  but  at  length 
awakening  and  moving. 

For  the  first  good  influence  is  that 
Anglo-Saxon  reserve-force  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Merses  frofundo 
pulchrior  evenit,  said  Horace  of  another 
people  not  unlike  ourselves,  adding  that 
when  you  tried  to  overwhelm  that  people 
it  conquered  you.  One  might  alter  the 
words  of  the  comic  song  and  say,  "  It's 
all  right  when  you  crush  it,  but  you've 
got  to  crush  it  fust."  The  crushing  has 
begun.  Our  love  of  competition  is  being 
stirred  in  every  department.  We  are 
being  compelled  to  adopt  new  ideas  from 
others. 

All  foreign  improvements  are  therefore 
— thanks  largely  to  the  cheap  Press — an 
influence  for  good.  The  work  of  Jahn, 
Guts  Muths,  Ling,  and  the  German  drill 
and  gymnastic  systems,  the  physical 
culture  rapidly  extending  over  France, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  America — all  this  is  helping 
us.  So  are  the  exhibitions  including,  or 
devoted  to,  this  purpose  at  Paris,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  (where  it  is  proposed  to 
have  an  international  congress  on 
athletics),  Berne,  Antwerp,  etc.  So  are 
cheap  travel  and  free  communication, 
facilitated  by  Polytechnic  and  other 
trips. 

Here  we  include,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
exodus  from  city  to  suburb  (as  in  the 
case  of  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
New  York,  Boston,  etc.),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vicarious  or  imaginary 
travel  which  we  can  get  by  lectures, 
books,  pictures,  and  papers. 

Papers,  with  their  free  criticisms  and 
their  outcry  against  unhealthy  bodies, 
surroundings,  and  minds,  are  an  increasing 
weight  in  the  right  scale.  Some  advertise- 
ments may  be  inserted  almost  regardless 
of  such  considerations,  but  the  editors 
and  journalists  themselves  are,  on  the 
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whole,  moving  decisively  in  the  right 
direction. 

Other  professions  tend  to  good  also. 
There  are  the  game-players  (whether  of 
independent  means  or  paid)  who,  by  the 
law  of  specialisation,  may  have  game- 
playing  as  their  special  function  in  the 
commonwealth — at  least,  they  do  far  less 
harm  than  a  guzzling  alderman  or  a 
swindling  financier. 

The  teachers  of  games  and  of  gym- 
nastics, etc.,  form  a 
more  or  less  distinct 
class.  Gymnastics 
and  other  exercises, 
at  their  best,  are  a 
great  power  for  bet- 
ter health.  They 
insist  on  right  form, 
they  correct  defi- 
ciencies, they  tend 
to  produce  a  less  in- 
complete and  less 
inharmonious  phy- 
sique; they  deal  with 
large  classes  as  well 
as  individua's  in 
a  small  space,  in 
a  short  time  and 
cheaply ;  they  have 
an  element  of  com- 
petition (against 
others,  or  self,  or 
obstacles),  they 
have  many  enthu- 
siastic teachers  who  practise  expertly 
what  they  teach,  they  are  interesting 
to  large  numbers  of  people ;  they  are 
varied,  being  either  free  or  with  ap- 
paratus, and  the  apparatus  itself  is  a 
help  at  the  beginning  as  well  as — if  pro- 
perly chosen— later  on.  The  very  variety 
of  the  systems  gives  hope  for  the  future, 
when  each  teacher  shall  become  open- 
minded  enough  to  study  other  systems, 
and,  if  he  finds  a  good  point,  to  say  : 


liG.  2. — An    Oi'EN-AiR  Bedroom. 

{Photo  :  Mason      Basebc,  Cambridge.) 


"  I  was  quite  wrong  here."  Directly 
teachers  in  general  get  this  neruvoiu,  this 
change  in  the  point  of  view,  and  cease  to 
abuse  those  games  and  athletics  in  which 
they  seldom  excel,  they  will  be  respected 
by  those  in  authority.  Already  their 
status  is  higher  than  it  was,  and  in  a 
special  article  we  shall  urge  the  importance 
of  this  profession  for  many  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  the  importance  of  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  this  profession. 

Then  there  are 
the  best  among  the 
doctors.  Formerly 
to  prescribe  any 
form  of  exercise  for 
any  form  of  con- 
sumption, heart- 
trouble,  etc.,  would 
have  been  called 
dangerous  cranki- 
ness. Now,  how- 
ever, to  take  only 
two  examples  out 
of  many,  Sir  James 
Sawyer,  of  Birming- 
ham, a  leading  phy- 
sician in  the  Mid- 
lands, believes  that 
nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  of  consump- 
tion  might  be 
avoided  by  exercises 
to  develop  the  chest 
and  breathing  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  Oertel  treatment  for  certain 
heart- troubles  includes  gentle  walking  up- 
hill. In  fact,  the  numbers  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  prescribe  physical  exer- 
cise, and  its  complement,  physical  rest, 
are  rapidly  multiplying.  In  a  single  town 
the  Editor  met  two  doctors  who  were 
specialists  on  air  and  breathing  and 
movement-cures.  But  this  is  still  the 
tendency  of  the  wisest  rather  than  the 
custom  of  the  majorit5^  though  about  the 
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benefits  of  proper  massage  no  doctors  of 
any  real  repute  have  now  the  slightest 
■doubt. 

Professor  Schweninger,   of  Berlin,  is 
going  a  step  further  than  the  rest  of  the 
.medical  profession  in  pro- 
posing to   extend  natural 
treatments — air,  breathing, 
exercises,  massage,  rest,  as 
well  as  water,  heat, 
electricity,  light,  and 
diet — to   what  are 


Fig.  3.— An  Open-air  Play 

GROUND  AT  BATTLE  CREEK, 

Michigan. 


called  Ocean  Sanatoria,  thus  doing  some- 
thing to  remedy  the  sedentary  gluttony 
of  the  average  crowd  of  sea-air  seekers. 
His  hospital  at  Berlin  is  a  concrete  example 
of  the  success  of  these  simpler  ways,  an 
object-lesson  in  Physical  Education. 

In  Germany  we  find  also  the  Naiurheil- 
mistalts,  or  nature-cure  establishments,  of 
those  who  are  not  always  certified  doctors. 
Here  are  many  good  ways  of  improving 
physique  and  health,  but  with  them  much 
experimentalism  and  often  a  very  un- 
scientific explanation  of  the  reason  why 
the  "cure"  works.  The  part  of  their 
work  which  concerns  us  most  is  open-air 


sleeping— the  Editor's  Cambridge  garden 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2— the  exercise  in  open 
air-and-hght-baths  {i.e.  on  lawns  or 
meadows  with  high  fences  round  them, 
as  in  Fig.  3),  the  Ling  and  other  drill, 
the  remedial  work  with 
apparatus — e.g.  to  re- 
medy constipation  {see 
Fig.  4),  the  massage, 
the  baths,  and  the 
repose. 

The   more  strictly 
"  scientific  "  investi- 
gators are  on  the  in- 
crease weekly.   Out  of 
a  host  of  those  who 
have  published  valu- 
able   statistics  about 
the  movements  and  play  of 
animals,  the  effects  of  exer- 
cise and  rest,  the  power  of 
the  body  over  the  mind  and 
of  the  mind  over  the  bod\% 
and  so  on,  we  may  mention 
Karl    Groos    (of  Germany), 
Fernand   Lagrange    (of    France),  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  Professor  Mosso  (of 
Italy),  Professor  James  (the  popular 
psychological    specialist    of  Harvard 
University),  and  Anderson  and  Sargent 
(also  of  America). 

Psychology  and  physiology  are  both 
being  applied  in  the  teaching  of  children. 
The  need  of  interest  and  self-control  and 
self-expression  and  exercise  are  being  met 
by  the  provision  of  interesting  exercises 
for  self-control  and  self-expression,  exer- 
cises more  attractive  to  the  present  in- 
clinations of  most  of  us  than  the  tamer 
"plays  "  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten. 

The  work  of  institutions  that  include  drill 
and  gymnastics  and  games  cannot  be  over- 
praised. One  has  only  to  see  the  "  Before 
and  After  "  of  the  children  of  Poor  Law 
and  Reformatory  Industrial  schools  if  one 
wishes  to  get  some  idea  of  what  a  pleasant 
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discipline  can  achieve.  Here  are  "  men 
in  the  making,"  who,  left  alone,  might 
have  been  "  victims  of  criminal  environ- 
ment." The  Lads'  Drill  Association,  the 
Boys'  Brigades,  the  Twentieth  Centurj^ 
League  in  aid  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
London  (to  promote  camping- out  and 
other  healthy  amusements  and  exercise), 
and  the  various  federated  societies  such 
as  the  Girls'  Club  Union,  the  Recreative 
Evening  Schools'  Association,  and  the 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  are 
a  few  out  of  many  influences  for  good. 
Sister  Grace's  Guild  of  Child-play  in 
Bermondsey  will  be  described  later  on. 

Then  there  are  the  Commissions  of 
Government  or  Local  Government.  The 
Scotch  Commission  of  1903  is  among  the 
most  famous,  though  it  dealt  rather  with 
the  schools  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
than  with  the  uneducated  thousands. 
The  questions  asked  of  the  head-masters 
were  of  a  searching  nature, 
as  to  the  facilities  for  phy- 
sical training — e.g.  by  games, 
drill,  gymnasium-work,  ath- 
letics, manual  training,  voice- 
training,  volunteering,  swim- 
ming, fire-brigade  practice, 
and  ambulance.  The  report 
of  the  famous  head-master 
of  Loretto,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  schools,  stated  the 
belief  that  a  sound  physical 
training  tended  to  reduce  gene- 
ral weakness,  tuberculosis,  un- 
healthy habits,  intellectual  in- 
capacities, etc.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  more 
playgrounds,  gymnasia,  and 
recreation-halls,  and  shorter 
hours  of  study.  The  Swiss 
already  have  drill  and  gymnastics  and 
■play  (ball-games,  leap-frog,  and  so  on)  as 
a  compulsory  part  of  their  school  curricu- 
lum, organised  hy  Government  authority. 


In  England  we  leave  most  of  the 
physical  good  to  be  done  by  private  in- 
dividuals. At  the  present  moment  we 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  free  play,  as 
distinct  from  the  drill  (which,  as  in 
Fig.  I,  is  under  a  gymnastic  teacher) 
of  the  Board  Schools  and  Poor  Law 
Schools,  etc.,  is  organised — where  it  is 
attended  to  at  all — by  the  teachers  out 
of  their  regular  hours,  and  gratis.  This  is 
simply  a  disgrace  to  Government. 

As  to  the  masses  of  adults,  in  these 
days  of  city-life  for  the  majority,  there 
is  not  even  a  drill  or  a  hall  or  gym- 
nasium to  drill  in  provided  for  them 
by  Government.  This,  as  well  as  the 
play,  has  been  left  to  philanthropists. 
In  Birmingham,  for  example,  the  Athletic 
Institute  [see  the  article  on  "  Exercise  in 
Cities  ")  is  supported,  not  by  Government, 
but  by  a  few  keen  and  energetic  men, 
like  the  donor  and  Mr.  E.  Lawrence  Levy, 


Fig.  4.— a  Business  Man's  Remedial  Gymnasium  for 
ruACTicE  in  Rowing,  Cycling,  etc.  (/.  82). 


and  by  the  members  themselves.  It 
would  be  so  eas5^  and  in  the  end — by 
saving  expenses  for  criminals,  drunkards, 
etc. — so  cheap,  for  Government  to  extend 
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the  idea  to  the  poorer  classes  who  can  ill 
afford  to  subscribe. 

Among  the  interests  of  these  institutions 
are  the  competitions  and  prizes,  not  always 
for  individuals,  but  more  often  for  teams. 
Competitions,  like  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  other  walks,  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  by  encouraging  the  people 
to  train.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
country  than  England  for  walking  and 
indeed  for  almost  any  form  of  .play  or 
exercise.  The  example  of  leading  people 
is  of  great  importance. 

Passing  from  institutions  and 
individuals  we  may  note  next 
the  increasing  care  to  provide 
not  only  gymnasia,  but  also 
open  spaces  and  other  facili- 
ties for  exercise.  Some  will  be 
"  mentioned  in  another  article, 
among  the  best  of  them  being 
the  opportunities  for  washing 
and  swimming. 

In  the  direction  of  cleanness 
and  purity  in  every  sense  of  the 
words  are  the  purer  foods  now 
becoming  so  popular  ;  better 
lighting,   and   better  clothing, 
especially   as    regards  colour, 
material,  and  shape.  Thus  both 
shoes  and  corsets  are  formed  more  sen- 
sibly than  they  used  to  be,  one  compeUing 
force  being  the  athletic  demands  of  games 
and  cycling  for  ladies. 

The  cycle,  properly  chosen  and  properly 
used,  must  rank  among  the  best  forms 
of  apparatus  to-day.  Other  apparatus, 
"  gymnastic  "  or  remedial,  is  helping  con- 
siderably to  interest  and  attract  people 
to  exercise  ;  only,  like  the  cycle,  it  should 
be  properly  chosen  and  properly  used. 
The  freedom  allowed  to  advertisements  of 
certain  apparatus  is  another  standing 
reproach  to  Government. 

Of  advertisements,  while  some  have 
been  a  curse  through  their  fraudulent 


Fig.  5, 


promises,  others  have  been  a  real  educa- 
tion for  the  masses.    Among  the  modern 
forms  of  advertising  is  the  lecture— e.g. 
by  the   "  athlete "   himself.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults— and  they  are  many— 
in  the  systems  of  Sandow  and  others, 
yet  at  least  the  teachers  themselves  have 
done  much  good  by  offering  the  public  a 
picture  that  they  can  see  and  admire  and 
wish  to  emulate.    As  Athenian  mothers 
before  child-birth  used  to  look  at  statues 
of  beautiful  people  in  order  that  they 
and  their  children  might  become 
like  these  in  beauty,  so  it  is 
important,  above  all  in  these 
days  of  atrophied,  mis-shapen 
humanity,  that  there  should  be 
better  specimens  on  view. 

The  objectionable  side 
of  the  display  —  the  ridiculous 
poses,  the  preposterous  muscles 
of  the  biceps  (as  in  the  Farnese 
Hercules  of  Fig.  5),  the  spin- 
dle-shankiness  of  the  legs— is 
obvious.  But  the  general  effect, 
even  of  such  a  monstrosity, 
strange  to  say,  is  to  give  people 
more  physical  ambition,  more 
pride  in  their  body,  more  hope 
in  its  possibilities. 
Thanks  to  these  lecturers  and  teachers, 
and  thanks  to  the  cheap  Press  also,  there 
is  at  length  being  started  a  popular 
education  in  training  and  health,  towards 
which  education,  once  again,  Government 
has  contributed  practically  nothing. 

While  leading  men  can  get  their  Golf, 
etc.,  in  order  to  work  off  errors  of  excess 
in  diet,  it  seems  to  matter  little  that 
the  nation  as  a  whole  has  small  oppor- 
tunity for  play  or  exercise  in  cities,  and 
virtually  no  education  about  health  and 
the  cheapest  means  to  health.  For  one 
has  to  be  very  ingenious  to  get  much 
health-instruction  of  this  kind  from  text- 
books of  anatomy  and  physiology  !  The 
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instruction  which  the  masses  have  is  not 
alwaj's  sound  or  wise,  but  such  as  it  is — 
and  it  is  often  really  good — it  comes 
chiefly  either  from  a  more  or  less  private 
institution,  or  from  individual  example 
or  teaching,  or  from  the  cheap  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  Press.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  a  full  list  of  papers 
that  have  been  teaching  health  and 
exercise  to  the  public.  To  cite  a  few 
of  those  which  the  Editor  himself  most 


Obviously,  then,  the  trend  of  modern 
times  is  towards  physical  thoughtfulness, 
if  not  towards  physical  crankiness.  And 
it  is  partly  our  city  life  and  our  com- 
mercial depression  that  have  compelled 
this  greater  open-mindedness. 

Take,  for  example,  Sundays.  The  older 
generation  can  remember  when  any  form 
of  enjoym  nt  or  brisk  exercise  was  a 
grievous  sin..  The  commandment  to  "do 
no  manner  of  work  "  had  been  misunder- 


FiG.  6. — Rowing  as  Discipline  for  Truant  Boys. 


frequently  reads,  and  without  wishing  to 
depreciate  other  papers,  we  have  the  Daily 
Mail,  the  Daily  Express,  and  the  Man- 
chesler  Guardian  among  dailies,  and  the 
Slrand.  Pearson's,  the  London,  and  Cassell's 
among  monthlies.  There  are  many  publi- 
cations devoted  entirely  to  this  subject — 
e.g.  Health  and  Strength,  Vim,  and  Gym- 
nasium, to  say  nothing  of  the  whole 
libraries  of  books  on  Physical  Culture 
and  games  and  athletics.  The  Editor 
himself  has  on  his  bookshelves  upwards 
of  two  hundred  useful  works  on  these 
subjects. 


stood.  Of  course  it  was  never  meant  to 
forbid  pleasant  work  or  play-work  or 
healthy  practices ;  it  was  meant  to  forbid 
over-exertion,  including  over-exertion  of 
the  poor  slave-organs  of  digestion  and 
excretion.  Now  common-sense  and  the 
modern  school  of  thought  are  condemning 
the  morbid  dreariness  of  sedentary  re- 
spectability as  a  physical  and  a  spiritual 
mistake. 

The  trend  of  thought  is  truly  towards 
thoughtfulness  and  independent  research. 
Side  by  side  with  the  unapphed  sciences 
there  has  spnmg  up  what  we  have  called 
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the  new  science  of  individual  judgment 
by  all-round  results  after  fair  trial,  and  of 
individual  initiative  stimulated  by  inter- 
esting motive. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  crank,  as  he 
would  be  called,  came  to  the  Editor  and 
proposed  that  there  should  be  started, 
through  some  large  daily  paper,  a 
health  army  which  anyone  might  join 
so  long  as  he  or  she  undertook  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  regular  and  reasonable 
care  to  physical  and  mental  training. 
There  was  to  be  no  exclusion  on  the 
ground  of  rehgious  or  even  of  hygienic 
views.  The  only  qualification  for  ad- 
mission was  to  be  the  promise  to  try 
really  to  become  healthier  somehow  or 
other.  The  idea  of  the  army  fighting 
against  disease  and  for  fitness,  fighting 
for  the  real  nation  and  for  the  future, 
was  to  appeal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  military 
or  competitive  spirit.    Whether  any  such 


scheme  on  a  large  scale  be  begun  or  not, 
yet  on  a  small  scale  it  has  been  begun  in 
many  places  and  among  many  classes, 
and  seems  in  most  ways  preferable  to 
compulsory  mihtary  (or  naval)  drill, 
though  even  that  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  nothing,  and  has  certainly  achieved 
wonders  among  the  most  despaired  of 
classes. 

The  one  great  influence  that  hitherto 
— i.e.  up  to  the  time  when  this  is  being 
written  —  has  not  yet  worked  appre- 
ciably for  good  in  the  direction  of  better 
Phj^sical  Education  and  Recreation, 
is  the  British  Government,  except  for  a 
few  important  classes — the  poorest  and 
most  "  degraded  "  children.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country  the  influences  for 
good  are  so  numerous  that  the  above 
account  must  seem,  to  one  who  knows 
the  statistics,  to  be,  as  an  Irishman  ex- 
pressed it,  full  of  omissions. 


Fig.  7.— Swedish  Diuix  at  Percy  House  Schools,  Islewoktii. 
(/)>  permission  0/  Mr.  P.  Turner.) 
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BETTER   BREx\THING   AND  VOICE-PRODUCTION. 

Prefatory  Note — Many  Right  Ways  of  Breathing — Need  of  Especial .  Care  in  City  Life  To-day — 
Right  Ways  should  become  Instinctive,  by  Practice — So  with  Voice-production — A  Few  General 
Rules:  Make  Use  of  Odd  Moments,  etc. — General  Scheme— In  through  the  Nostrils — Lowest 
Middle,  and  Upper  Breathing,  and  Exercises  that  Help  Them— Retained  Breathing— Water- 
Breathing — Relaxed  Breathing  and  Exercises— Its  Vital  Importance— The  Editor's  Personal 
Experience — Self-suggestions  will  Alter  the  Breathing — Control  your  Emotions  by  Controlling  your 
Diaphragm  and  Breath — Values  of  the  Separate  Ways  of  Breathing, 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

JUST  as  there  is  no  "  one  and  the  only- 
right  "  diet  for  all  aUke,  so  there  is  "no 
one  and  the  only  right  "  exercise,  no  "  one 
and  tlie  only  right  "  way  of  breatliing.  Most 
ways  are  good  in  due  season  ;  most  ways 
should  be  mastered  unless  we  already 
possess  them  by  nature  or  by  training. 

In  this  article  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  better 
ways  of  breathing  and  voice -production. 
Otherwise,  not  one  out  of  ten  readers  will 
know  their  importance  and  value.  But 
we  have  also  included  practical  diagrams 
and  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
already  have  learnt  the  truth,  or  who  are 
content  to  take  for  granted  that  correct 
ways  of  breathing  do  really  help  purity 
and  control,  vigour  and  endurance,  economy 
and  repose,  gracefulness  and  beauty,  charm 
of  voice  and  persuasive  power,  right  position 
and  carriage,  better  digestion  and  excre- 
tion. If  good  breathing  is  a  neglected  art, 
this  is  chiefly  because  the  importance  of 
it  has  been  unrealised. 

In  the  part  that  refers  to  voice -produc- 
tion we  have  had  the  kind  help  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teacher  of  singing, 
who  has  had  many  pupils  sent  to  him  for 
singing-lessons  because  their  lungs  were 
delicate.  He  has  asked  that  his  name 
shall  not  be  published  here. 

The  subject  of  clothing,  which  of  course 
should  not  cramp  nor  deform  us,  and  of 
air  and  ventilation,  will  bo  treated   in  a 


separate  chapter.  Here,  except  for  a  few 
liints,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to- 
suggesting  what  to  do  with  good  air  when 
you  have  got  it,  and  what  to  do  when- 
you  have  not  got  it — a  most  important 
and  most  neglected  consideration. 

How  to  eat  ?  Everyone  agrees  (in. 
theory)  that  the  answer  is,  "  Carefully,, 
till  careful  eating  has  became  an  auto- 
matic habit."  What  to  breathe  ?  Every- 
one, again,  knows  that  the  answer  is, 
"  Pure  air."  But  what  to  eat,  how  to- 
breathe — these  are  problems  of  which 
many  solutions  have  been  offered,  agree- 
ing scarcelj.^  at  all  except  in  a  few  rules,, 
such  as  "  Eat  enough,  not  too  much,"^ 
and  "  Breathe  in  through  the  nostrils." 

Our  ancestors  cared  little  what  they  ate 
or  how  they  ate  it ;  by  their  healthy  and 
"  physical  "  country  hfe  they  covered  a 
multitude  of  mistakes.  To  us,  who  for 
the  most  part  have  not  this  country  life 
with  abundance  of  air,  exercise,  recreation, 
and  rest,  they  handed  down  as  a  legacy 
wrong  foods,  wrong  quantities  of  food, 
excessive  stimulant,  fast  eating.  Now,, 
through  dyspepsia  and  other  uncom- 
fortable results,  we  are  gradually  learn- 
ing what  to  eat  and  how  to  eat  it.  So 
it  is  with  our  breathing.  Through  con- 
sumption and  other  uncomfortable  results 
wc  are  learning  what  to  breathe  and  how 
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to  breathe.  But  the  use  of  the  right 
ways  of  breathing  lags  far  behind  the 
choice  of  the  right  air.  We  know  well 
enough  what  the  right  air  is,  even  rf  we 
do  not  choose  it  or  do  not  use  it.  But 
when  we  ask  what  the  right  breathing  is, 
we  are  answered  by  a  host  of  theorists 
who  rend  one  another's  ideas  to  shreds. 

How  to  eat  ?    There  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  single  answer— slowly  and  tho- 
roughly.   What  to  breathe  ?    Again  there 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  single  answer- 
fresh  air.    But  what  to  eat— more  than 
a  score  of  preachers  can  show  the  most 
excellent  results  from  their  various  sys- 
tems.   And  how  to  breathe  and  produce 
the  voice— in  some  cases,  again,  more 
than  half  a  dozen  preachers  can  show 
good  results  from  different  methods.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the 
most  reasonable  of  these  different  systems 
of  breathing  (just  as  another  article  will 
describe  different  foods),  to  show  the 
value  of  each,  and  to  suggest  that  each 
is  right  in  its  proper  place  and  at  its  proper 
time. 

One  of  the  best  tests  surely  is  that,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  practice,  the  good 
ways  become  easy  and  natural— a  sign 
that  the  normal  has  now  been  restored. 

At  first  there   may  be 
need  of  conscious  effort 
and     of     watchfulness  ; 
afterwards,  if  the  way  is 
good,  instinct  should  dic- 
tate it.    And  the  Editor's 
experience  is  that  at  dif- 
ferent times  instinct  dic- 
tates different  ways.  One 
authority  says,  "  As  you 
inhale,  send  out  the  ab- 
domen," another  tells  him 
to  keep  the  abdomen  in, 
and  to  expand  the  chest, 
walls,  and  so  on.  To  take 


Via.  I.— Expansion 
OP  THE  Chest- 

r dIIp  bZth.  extreme  practices,  he  finds 


himself  sending  his  diaphragm  down  and 
his  abdomen  slightly  out  and  then  ex- 
panding his  chest-walls,  and  then  drawing 
his  abdomen  in  and  his  diaphragm  up 
and  his  chest-walls  in  as  he  raises  the 
breath  to  the  top  of  the  lungs.    This  is 
when  the  air  is  pure  and  fresh.    When  the 
air  is  foul  and  stale,  as  in  most  rooms 
and  railway-carriages,  he  finds  himself 
inhaling  just  as  little  as  he  can  manage. 
Before  bedtime  he  prefers  the  full  breath- 
ing, followed  by  the  relaxing  practice, 
which  will  be  described  below.    All  these 
methods  he  began  to  learn  as  regular 
exercises  not  so  long  ago;    now  he  is 
scarcely  aware  which  kind  he  is  using 
on  any  given  occasion,  until  he  observes 

himself.  . 

Let  us  give  an  example  which  will  in- 
terest every  reader  who  has  a  bad  temper 
or  feels  nervous.  When  the  Editor  found 
out  how  useful  an  antidote  it  was  to  take 
in  a  deep  breath  and  then,  as  he  let  it 
slowly  pass  out,  to  relax  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  hands,  he  then  began  to 
repeat  this  "  breathing  for  repose  "  fre- 
quently in  private  and  (m  a  very  mild 
form)  before  and  during  hard  work  and 
exciting  games.    Now  he  scarcely  ever 
needs  to  think  of  the  exercise  at  all ;  at 
a  crisis  in  a  Racquet  match,  for  instance, 
he  does  this  breathing  and  relaxing  un- 
consciously-or,  rather,  sub-consciously. 
By  taking  care,  he  has  done  away  with 
the  need  of  taking  care. 

So  it  is  with  voice-production,  which  he 
has  only  recently  begun  to  study.  Sup- 
pose that  for  certain  purposes  and  cer- 
tain pupils  it  is  a  good  practice  to  sing 
as  though  one  were  yawmng  ;  or  tor 
the  low  notes  to  direct  one  s  breath  to 
the  backs  of  the  upper  teeth,  for  the 
medium  notes  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
for  the  high  notes  to  between  the  eyes. 
If  these  be  really  useful  hints,  then  after 
thoughtful  repetition  the  under-mmd  wiU 
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see  to  it  that  the  voice  produces  itself 
properly ;  the  servant-mind  should  now 
do  the  master-mind's  work  without  much 
supervision. 

Knowing,  then,  that  attention  at  the 
start  may  mean  a  good  habit  and  freedom 
from  conscious  care  afterwards,  the  reader 
will  not  grudge  a  few  minutes  to  the 
reading  of  some  rules  which  may  prevent 
considerable  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
We  want  to  put  the  reader  on  the  right 
track  at  the  very  start. 

A  Few  General  Rules  for  Better 
Breathing. 

Those  who  breathe  rightly  without  need 
of  thought  will  not  require  rules  for  prac- 
tice.   Others  probably  will. 

1.  Let  the  clothing  be  as  loose  and 
light  and  clean,  and  the  air  as  fresh  as 
possible. 

2.  Breathe  in  through  the  nose  (for  the 
reasons,  see,  below)  till  this  has  become  a 
habit  even  during  sleep  ;  great  exertion 
may  demand  some  breathing  in  through 
the  mouth,  and  an  occasional  gulp  of 
pure  air  {e.g.  at  the  seaside)  is  valuable. 

3.  Attend  to  the  correct  position  of 
the  body  with  regard  to  spine,  neck,  etc. 
{see  below). 


4.  To  lie  at  first  upon  one's  back  on  the 
floor  will  keep  the  organs  in  a  better 
position.  The  Editor  himself  prefers  the 
inclined  plank,  as  it  draws  the  shoulders 
further  back  and  does  not  bring  too 
much  blood  to  the  head. 

5.  Each  kind  of  breathing  should  be 


Fig.  3.— Some  Front-muscles  that  Help  the 
Breathing  Apparatus. 

(.Adapted  from  Dr.  Kellogg.) 


sometimes  practised  by  itselt,  especially 
in  order  to  get  control  of  each  part  of 
the  mechanism  and  to  develop  the  less 
developed  parts.  Many  women,  for  ex- 
ample, need  to  encourage  their  lower 
breathing ;  most  people  need  to  en- 
large one  nostril  (usually  the  left)  rather 
than  the  other;  most  people  need  to 
increase  their  powers  of  exhaling  more 
thoroughly. 

6.  Besides  exercises  of  the  breathing- 
muscles,  exercises  of  the  powerful  trunk- 
muscles  that  help  the  breathing  are 
also  useful.  We  need  to  drill  our  reserve 
forces.  Many  muscles  need  to  be  strength- 
ened ;  many  need  to  become  less  rigid. 
The  muscles  about  the  spnic  (Fig.  4),  the 
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abdomen  (Fig.  3).  and  the  neck  are  very 
important.  At  first  we  should  try  exer- 
cises that  help  the  breathing,  but  later  we 
should  try  exercises  that  hinder  it,  so 
that  we  may  learn  to  breathe  agamst 
obstacles.  For  example,  lift  the  arms  as 
you  breathe  in  and  lower  them  as  you 
breathe  out ;  that  helps  the  breathmg 
Now  hit  the  arms  as  you  breathe  out  and 
lower  them  as  you  breathe  in;  that 


Fig.  4.-S0ME  Back-muscles  that  Help  the  Breathing. 
(.Adapted  from  Dr.  Kellogg.) 


hinders  and  strengthens  the  breathing, 
somewhat  as  temptation,  if  it  is  over- 
come, strengthens  the  character. 

7  But  in  the  early  stages  avoid  great 
effort— for    instance,    stop    the  deeper 
breaths  directly  you  begin  to  feel  giddy- 
and  increase  the  number  of  times  and 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  expansion  very 
gradually.    Also  learn  to  combine  the 
different  breathings  gradually.  Eventu- 
ally all  should  co-operate  ;   before  this, 
you  may  have  to  train  each  independently. 
8    Make    use    of    odd  moments. 


especially  just  after  waking,  just  before 
bedtime,  on  going  out  into  the  fresh  air, 
and  while  waiting.    This  is  regularity  not 
of  time,  but  of  occasion— a  far  more 
important  regularity.    As  an  example  of 
regularity  of  occasion,  blow  your  nose 
directly  you  awake,  even  before  you  wash 
your  teeth  ;  breathe  quietly  but  deeply 
after  meals  ;  breathe  fully  and  then  relax 
(as  before  explained)  before,  during,  and 
after  a  crisis— e.g.  an  examination,  or  a 
visit  to  the  dentist. 

9  Concentrate  your  mind  when  you 
practise.    Much  of  the  benefit  of  com- 
paratively dull  exercise  lies  in  that  mental 
and  moral  habit.    This  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  strain,  frown,  clench  your 
teeth,  grip  your  hands,  and  keep  your 
spinal  column  rigid.    You  can  attend  to 
the  practice  quite  calmly  and  affection- 
ately, so  to  speak.    If  it  helps  you  to  fix 
your  mind,  put  the  palms  of  yom:  hands 
upon  the  special  parts  which  you  wish 
to  develop  {e.g.  upon  the  lower  ribs)  : 
before  you  begin,  say  to  yourself  that 
grand  old  saying,  "  This  one  thmg  I  do 
now"     While  you  breathe  m,  say  to 
yourself,  "  I  am  breathing  in  energy"; 
while  you  breathe  out,  say  to^  yourself, 
"I  am  breathing  out  illness.      it-  tne 
air  is  good,  this  is  hterally  true.  These 
particular  hints  may  be  useless  to  you- 
but  somehow  manage  to  attend. 

10.  It  may  help  you  more  to  realise  the 
advantages  of  the  practice,  if  you  remind 
yourself  how  many  are  its  all-round  effects, 
Ld  If  you  keep  records  of  the  practice 
and  the  effects.  A  safe  test  for  breath- 
ing-capacity -  the  measurement  of  the 
chest  is  not  a  safe  test  at  al  1-wi 
be  cited  in  a  subsequent   chapter  on 

^^i?'originality  and  independent  study 
are  essential.  Not  only  must  you  breathe 
ior  yourself— we  cannot  possibly  do  it 
for  you-but  you  must  find  out  for  your- 
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self  which  is  your  weakest  part — your 
lower  (diaphragmatic)  or  your  middle 
(lower-rib)  breathing.  If  you  find  mis- 
takes in  what  we  suggest,  let  us  know. 
Remember  that  you  are  a  living  unit, 
not  a  marionette  manufactured  by  the 
thousand  after  one  model,  and  then  worked 
by  the  pulling  of  strings.  You  have  your 
own  peculiarities.  Study  them,  and  cor- 
rect yourself  until  you  have  become  nor- 
mal ;  then  you  will  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  free. 

General  Scheme  and  Exercises. 

To  breathe  in  through  the  nostrils 
one  of  the  best  general  rales  that  we  can 
give.  As  we  said  just  now,  it  should 
become  a  habit  even  during  sleep  :  this  is 
a  good  test.  Another,  and  probably  a 
severer  test,  is  that  it  should  be  a  habit 
during  voice-production,  where  the  tempt- 
ation is  to  breathe  in  through  the  mouth 
and  so  make  the  throat  dry.  It  is  well 
to  understand  a  few  reasons  why  on 
ordinary  occasions  the  nostrils  and  nasal 
passages  are  far  the  better  opening  and 
channel  for  the  breath. 

To  begin  with,  have  you  ever  woke  up 
at  night  with  a  dry  mouth  and  throat, 
and  then  purposely  kept  your  mouth 
closed  ?  If  you  have,  then  you  have 
noticed  how  the  mouth  became  pleasantly 
moist,  because  the  air  no  longer  dried  it 
up.  For  there  is  a  disinfectant  saliva  that 
moistens  the  mouth  and  flushes  its  streets, 
as  well  as  a  saliva  that  digests  starch. 
The  mucous  passages  of  the  nose  can 
bear  the  air  better  than  the  skin  of  the 
tongue  and  throat  can.  Indeed,  the 
nasal  passages  moisten  the  air  before  it 
passes  into  the  lungs.  They  also  warm 
it  slightly,  or  make  it  nearer  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

But,  best  of  all,  they  purify  it,  as  one 
can  tell  when  one  blows  one's  nose  after  a 
day  in  a  city.    When  one  breathes  through 


the  mouth,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  dust- 
particles  and  disease-germs  enter  the  lungs. 
Many  years  ago,  during  a  London  fog,  some 
cattle  died  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  When 
they  were  cut  up,  their  lungs  were  found 
to  be  choked  with  black  filth. 

And  the  nostrils  and  their  passages 
should  be  not  only  purifiers  of  what  has 
passed  in,  but  also  sentinels  to  give  a 
warning,  just  as  the  taste  should  be  a 
sentinel  to  warn  us  of  undesirable  food. 


Fig.  5. — Tiny  Air-cells  of  the  Lungs. 


{Power/ully  Mlagnified. ) 

But  too  often  both  nostrils  and  tongue 
have  lost  their  instinct. 

The  diagrams  of  the  lungs  will  show 
their  workings  better  than  any  descrip- 
tion in  words.  The  tiny  air-cells  (Fig.  5) 
would  spread  out  over  an  enormous 
surface.  The  larger  the  surface  to  which 
we  can  bring  pure  oxygen,  the  cleaner 
and  the  stronger  our  blood  will  be. 
Fig.  I  helps  to  show  that  the  lungs  are — 
as  they  say  of  countries  in  geography 
books — "  bounded  on  the  north  "  by  fixed 
ribs  and  upper  bones  ;  at  the  sides  by 
fixed  and  (lower  down)  by  "  floating " 
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ribs  which  can  move  outwards  ;  and  on 
the 'south  by  that  huge  muscle  the 
diaphragm/probably  the  most  important 
muscle  in  the  whole  body-and  the  least 
trained.  What  we  want  is  not  a  vast 
measurement  round  the  chest,  but  a  vast 
and  open  expanse  of  lung-material  to  take 


Fig  6  -(«)  Diaphragm  is  Up,  Chest  Inflated  ; 
(A)  Diaphragm  Begins  to  Descend  ; 
(t)  Diaphragm  has  Descended. 

in  oxygen.  We  can  enlarge  the  lung- 
power  by  sending  down  the  floor-that 
is  to  say  the  diaphragm  ;  by  sendmg  out 
the  side-walls,  especially  the  lower  part 
of  them  ;  and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  sendmg 
up  the  ceiling.  Figs.  6  to  8  will  show 
these  different  directions. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  speak  of  the 
lowest  breathing,  with  muscular  move- 
ments that  help  it ;  the  middle  breathing 
and  the  upper  breathing— both  with 
muscular  movements  that  help  them. 
These  three  kinds  may  be  used  almost 


"  Outwards  ' 


Fig.  7. 

Breathikg.  "Upwards^ 


Breathing. 


independently ;  two  of  them  may  be 
used  together,  or  in  succession;  or  all 
three  may  be  used  together  or  m  suc- 
cession. For  example,  you  can  send  down 
the  floor,  which  is  the  diaphragm  ;  then 
draw  it  up  again,  and  send  out  the  lower 
side-walls,  which   are   the  ribs;  then. 


keeping  the  diaphragm  up,  draw  m  the 
ribs  again,  and  send  the  air  up  to  the  top 
storey,  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  where  con- 
sumption so  often  starts.  The  relaxed 
breathing  is  different  from  these,  and 
needs  a  special  description.  _ 

Our  main  object  is,  when  the  air  is 
pure  to  open  out  the  box  in  one  or  more 
directions.    The  fault  of  most  theorists 
and  cranks  is  that  they  think  their  own 
direction  right,   and  all  others  wrong. 
There  are  several  cranks  who  confuse  the 
movement  of  breathing  itself  with  the 
movements  which  help  breathing;  so 
that  we  have  known  a  case  where  a  man 
has  advised  people  to  practise  only  one 
exercise,  and  that  an  exercise  not  m 
breathing  at  all,  but  of  an  extra  muscle 
outside  the  breathing-apparatus. 

Now  for  a  few  practical  instructions  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  try  to  develop  his 
own  capacity  to  the  full. 

Let  him  begin  with  the  lowest  breath- 
ing, and  let  him  send  down  his  diaphragm. 
This  will  perhaps  mean  nothing  to  him, 
though  Fig.  9  gives  him  an  idea  of  what 
happens  when  he  sends  it  down.  It 
presses  against  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
leaves  the  lungs  freer  to  stretch  out  and 
down     But  if,  while  he  breathes  in 
through  the  nostrils,  he  sends  his  abdomen 
out    that  will  help  the  diaphragm  to 
descend.    So,  as  a  first  exercise,  let  him 
breathe  in  through  the  nostrils  and  send 
the  abdomen  out,  and  the  diaphragm 
down.    After  a  time,  though  he  should 
never  practise  the  movements  too  fre- 
quently in  succession,  probab  y  he  wi 
find  two  changes.    First  of  all,  he  will 
get  what  may  be  called  a  sense  of  the 
diaphragm.    He  may  never  be  able  to  use 
it  or  to  feel  with  it  as  he  uses  and  feels 
with  his  hand  or  foot,  but  he  wil  get, 
more  and  more  noticeably,  the  art  of  con- 
trolhng  it,  and  of  knowing  where  it  is^ 
It  is  most  important  for  all  smgers  and 
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voice-producers  to  be  able  to  control  the 
diaphragm.  The  second  change  may  be 
that  he  is  able  to  send  the  diaphragm 
down  without  sending  the  abdomen  so 
far  out. 

This   latter  is   the   exercise   in  true 
diaphragmatic  breathing,  as  it  is  called ; 
it  is  not  the  same  as  abdominal  breathing, 
for  it  is  possible  to  send  the  diaphragm 
far  down  without  sending  the  abdomen 
far  out.    An  equally  important  exercise 
is  that  which  sends  the  diaphragm  far  up. 
It  is  probable  that  the  diaphragm  of  most 
of  us  is  habitually  too  low.    In  that  case 
it   habitually   presses    hard    upon  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  indirectly  upon 
the  lower  organs,  especially  the  colon. 
Page  115  shows  how  low  the  organs  may 
sink,  partly  owing  to  this  flopping  down 
of  the  great  muscle.    When  one  tries  to 
draw  up  the  diaphragm,  one  finds  it  a 
help  to  draw  in  the  abdomen.    To  draw 
up  the  diaphragm  is  easier  than  to  keep 
it  up.    To  keep  it  up  is,  however,  very 
important  for  certain  purposes.    It  will 
make  a  fat  person  look  far  less  fat,  and 
will  turn  what  is  known  as  the  bow- 
window  into  the  ordinary  window.  When 
one  comes  to  try  it  for  five  minutes  to- 
gether, one  begins  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
muscles  which  are  needed 
to  hold  the  diaphragm 
up.    One  begins  to  know 
that  certain  muscles  of 
the     abdomen,  chest, 
back,  and   neck,  must 
become  strong  before  the 
diaphragm   can   be  re- 
tained   in   the  highest 
place. 

Delsarte  has  called  this 
the  animal  breathing ; 
we  might  more  reason- 

rir,.  8. — Movements 

ably  call  it  the  funda- 
op  THE  Lowest,   mental.     Anyone  who 

MtDDLE,  AND  Up- 

PER  Breathings.     lOOks    at     the  COnstrUC- 
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tion  of  the  lungs  will  see  that  they  ex- 
pand most  fully  in  their  lowest  parts. 
The  middle  breathing,  which  we  shall 
treat  next,  Delsarte  has  called  the  mental. 
It  can  be  practised  with  the  diaphragm 
sent  down  and  then  brought  up,  or  else 
with  the  diaphragm  kept  up  all  the  time. 

Breathe  in  through  the  nostrils  in  the 
way  we  have  just  described — that  is  to 
say,  send  the  abdomen  out,  and  the 
diaphragm  down  ;  then  draw  the  abdomen 
in,  and  the  diaphragm  up  ;  then  breathe 
in  again  through  the  nostrils,  keeping  the 
diaphragm  up  ;  put  the  palms  of  your 
hands  on  your  lower  ribs,  and  feel  them 
expanding.  They  will  expand  to  the 
front  and  to  the  sides.  If  you  put  your 
hands  to  your  back,  you  wiU  find  that, 
your  back  also  is  expanding  ;  so  that  this 
middle  breathing  expands  the  lungs  out- 
wards in  every  direction,  and  slightly 
upwards,  too. 

There  are  many  exercises  that  help  this 
middle  breathing,  somewhat  as  thrusting 
the  abdomen  out,  and  then  bringing  it  in 
again,  helps  the  lowest  breathing.  A  hst 
of  useful  exercises  for  the  various  inward 
and  outward  breathings  is  given  later. 

It  is  almost  as  important  to  empty  the 
lungs — though  one  can  never  empty  them 
completely — as  it  is  to  fiU  them,  so  that 
the  foul  gas  may  be  driven  out  and  fresh 
air  may  take  its  place.  Therefore  a  part 
of  the  training  of  this  middle  breathing 
is  to  draw  the  chest-walls  together.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  pressing  upon  the  ribs 
will  help  to  empty  the  lungs.  The  dia- 
phragm should  be  kept  up  all  the  time. 

For  the  top  breathing,  first  try  the 
lowest  breathing.  Inhale  and  send  the 
diaphragm  down  ;  then  draw  it  up,  and 
keep  it  up  ;  keep  the  chest-walls  rigid, 
having  pressed  them  in  as  much  as 
possible.  This  will  force  the  air  up  to  the 
top  of  the  lungs. 

Still  more  air  will  be  forced  up  if  you 
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send  the  diaphragm  down, 
f  and  the  chest- walls  out,  at 
the  same  time  that  yot; 
breathe  in  ;  then  draw  up 
the  diaphragm,  and  draw 
in   the    chest-walls,  and 
force  the  breath  up  to  the 
top  of  the  lungs.    This  is 
an  exercise  in  all  three 
breathings  together. 

As  an  exercise  for  the 
lowest  breathing  by  itself, 
^    hold  the  diaphragm  up, 
and  keep  the  ribs  still. 
(OR  DIAPHRAGM-  ^,       breathe   in.  You 

..C)BRKA.„.C.     ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^  ^^lly 

and  deeply  ;  you  cannot  take  in  a  large 
amount  of  oxygen ;  you  are  bound  to 
breathe  shghtly.  This  is  the  kmd  of 
breathing  which  the  Editor  prefers  when 
the  air  is  foul  and  "  civilised." 

As  subsidiary  exercises  for  breathing,  the 
following  may  be  found  most  useful. 
They  are  from  "The  Trammg  of  the 

Body."  .  .  , 

While  Breathing  In  :— 

Bring  the  head  back,  and  stretch  the 

trunk  back. 
Bring  the  shoulders  up  and  back. 
With  the  arms  akimbo,  draw  the  elbows 

^^Stretch  the  arms  out  sideways,  with 
the  palms  upwards. 

Stretch  the  arms  out  sideways,  then 

raise  them.  v,-  j 

Raise  the  arms  and  bring  them  behind 

the  head  with  the  palms  upwards. 
Lift  a  stick  high  with  both  hands,  and 

bring  it  down  (backwards)  between  the 

shoulder-blades. 

Rise  from  bent  legs. 

While  Breathing  Out:— 

Bend  the  head  down  and  bend  the 
trunk  forwards. 

Send  the  shoulders  down  and  forwards. 


With  the  arms  akimbo,  send  the  elbows 
forwards. 

Stretch  the  arms  out  forwards,  with  the 
palms  together. 
Lower  the  arms. 

Lower  the  arms  in  front,  and  press 
them  to  the  chest,  bending  the  trunk 

slightly.  ,   ,  , 

Lift  the  stick  high  with  both  hands, 

and  bring  it  down  in  front. 

Sink  with  bent  legs. 


pulmonary 
srlery 


aorta 


left  lung  heart  nght  lung 

Fig.  ic-The  Heart  as  Affected  by  the  Neighbour- 

HOOD  OF  THE  LuNGS. 


These  exercises  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  second  part  of  this  subject 

In  this  chapter  we  have  little  space  to 
speak  of  the  retained  breathing,  for  which 
several  exercises  will  be  offered  m  the 
chapter  which  follows,  including  one  or 
two  by  the  great  boxer,  Fitzsimmons. 
But  we  cannot  altogether  approve  of  the 
long  retaining  of  the  breath  by  beginners. 
It  is  apt  to  overstrain  the  lungs.    It  seems 
far  more  important  to  fill  the  lungs  as 
fully  and  to  empty  them  as  thoroughly 
as  is  possible  without  severe  effort,  than 
to  retain  the  breath  for  a  long  while  : 
though  we  all   know  that  for  certain 
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physical  and  mental  feats  we  are  obliged 
to  retain  the  breath,  and  therefore  had 
better  practise  this  sometimes  beforehand. 

Nor  shall  we  say  much  here  about  the 
useful  practice  of  water-breathing,  a 
practice  most  useful  when  the  air  has 
been  foulest.  Take  a  little  pure  and  dis- 
tilled (or  otherwise  soft)  water.  Put  in 
it,  if  you  like,  a  pinch  of  table-salt  and  a 
pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  let 
them  dissolve .  Then  ' '  inhale  "that  water 
through  the  nostrils,  letting  it  out  through 
the  nostrils  and  through  the  mouth. 
This  not  only  helps  to  clear  the  nostrils, 
but  also  helps  to  cool  them  and  the  parts 
of  the  brain  near  them. 

We  must  treat  at  some  length  what  we 
may  call  breathing  for  economy  and 
repose.  For  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
art,  let  us  think  of  the  lungs  not  as  held 
in  a  box,  but  as  held  in  a  bag,  an  india- 
rubber  bag,  first  inflated,  then  gradually 
emptying  itself  of  air.  We  have  described 
this  exercise  in  another  place,  but  it  is 
so  important,  so  much  neglected,  that 
it  will  bear  repetition.  It  should  be  tried 
in  private,  or  only  among  such  people  as 
you  will  allow  to  laugh  at  you.  There 
is  no  harm  in  laughing  at  it  yourself. 

Sit  well  forward  on  a  bed  (or  a  chair 
without  arms),  so  that  your  hands  hang 
down  by  your  sides  like  lumps  of  lead  at 
the  end  of  pieces  of  string.  Do  not  grip 
them  ;  do  not  frown.  It  is  better  to 
smile  than  to  frown.  Now  take  a  full 
inward  breath,  first  sending  the  diaphragm 
down  and  the  ribs  out.  With  this  deep 
inward  breath,  which  should  now  be 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  lungs,  the  trunk, 
the  shoulders,  the  head,  and  the  eyes 
should  all  be  raised.  Hold  the  breath  for 
a  moment,  then  allow  it  to  ooze  gradually 
out,  while  your  eyelids  droop,  your  head 
sinks  forward  on  your  chest,  your  spine 
curves  forward,  beginning  at  the  top 
vertebrae,  and  going  on  to  the  lower,  as 


shown  in  the  two  Courses.  Now  your  hands 
will  quite  naturally  come  forward  at  the 
same  time.  Stay  in  this  slack  and  almost 
"drunken"  position  for  a  short  while — 
say  for  half  a  minute — breathing  deeply 
and  fully  all  the  while,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  outward  breath  to  become 
limper  and  heavier  all  over.  Now,  as  you 
take  a  full  breath  in,  send  back  your  hands 
and  your  spinal  column  will  straighten 
itself.  Then  draw  up  your  head,  and 
open  your  eyes;  and  you  are  awake. 

There  is  no  need  always  to  practise  this 
exercise  so  elaborately.  It  is  better  than 
nothing  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  hands  and  face,  and  those  about  the 
spine  very  slightly,  so  that  an  ordinary 
person  would  scarcely  notice  any  change. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  do  the  exer- 
cise more  elaborately  still.  For  this  pur- 
pose, you  start  standing  instead  of  sitting, 
and  eventually,  by  a  process  which  is 
given  in  detail  in  another  place,  you  arrive 
in  a  relaxed  position  on  the  floor,  lying 
on  your  back.  You  stay  down  somewhat 
longer  here,  and  you  stretch  out  your  arms 
and  legs,  and  then  relax  them  once  again, 
all  the  time  breathing  deeply,  and  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  outward  breath  to 
become  limper  and  limper.  After  this 
exercise  you  get  up  even  more  quietly  and 
slowly  than  before.  It  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take to  jump  into  Hfe  suddenly. 

We  must  reserve  for  another  article  a 
description  of  the  many  advantages  of 
this  practice.  The  Editor  himself  has 
found  it  most  useful  in  many  respects. 
In  games,  it  has  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
left  side  free  and  flexible,  while  he  uses  his 
right  side,  and  so  to  save  valuable  energy 
and  produce  a  better  movement. 

It  has  also  helped  him  to  keep  calm 
during  a  critical  point  in  a  match.  Need- 
less to  say,  since  it  stops  the  leakages  of 
power  through  the  gripping  of  the  hands, 
etc.,  it  will  enable  a  person  to  last  longer. 
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It  is  equally  important  for  work,  especi- 
ally for  inventive  work,,   or  for  work 
that   demands   a   calm   and  impartial 
opinion  and  judgment.    After  one  has 
stopped  the  leakages  in  this  way,  after  one 
has,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  the  nerve-force 
from  the  extremities  to  the  centres,  one 
should  be  able  to  think  more  quickly, 
more   easily,   more   satisfactorily.  One 
seems  to  Ije  aware  of  a  more  intelligent 
self  than  usual.    One  becomes  Self-con- 
«;cious  rather  than  self-conscious.  Work 
done  with  a  slightly  relaxed  body  has 
often  proved  far  less  fatiguing  than  work 
done  with  tense  muscles— at  any  rate 
after  the  art  of  relaxing  has  been  well 
practised. 

Those  who  have  not  practised  it  may 
find  it  easier  to  show  signs  of  worry 
when  thinking  deeply.  Even  if  the 
above  should  not  be  the  right  pose  for 
ordinary  brain-work,  at  any  rate  it  is 
the  right  pose  for  prayer,  during  which 
any  sign  of  anxiety  is  an  offence  against 
our  professed  rehgion.  The  highest  ex- 
pression of  confidence  is  in  repose.  For 
inducing  sleep  the  practice  is  invaluable. 

Notice  how  children  and  animals  relax, 
giving  their  weight  to  the  floor  ;  and  then 
how  badly  most  of  us  sleep  in  later  life. 
We  think  we  are  at  rest,  because  we  are 
still,  forgetting  that  there  is  a  stillness 
due' to  the  exertion  of  opposing  muscles, 
as  well  as  a  stillness  due  to  the  rest  of 
opposing  muscles.    Not  in  vain  do  the 
Hindus  cultivate  the  art  of  deep  breath- 
ing and  relaxed  breathing,  as  their  placid 
nature  shows.    Their  mistake  seems  to 
be  that  they  do  not  make  enough  use  of 
the  physical  energy  which  they  have  thus 
stored  up.    Going  to  the  extreme  of 
peacefulness,  they  seem  to  neglect  promp- 
titude and  active  physical  power. 


This  is  not  anything  like  a  full  list  of 
the  different  kinds  of  breathing.  There 


is  a  kind  apparently  altogether  different 
—namely,  the  mental.  By  imagination 
and  Self-suggestion,  you  can  alter  your 
breathing. 

A  telegram  comes.     If  you  are  un- 
used to  telegrams  you  breathe  more 
quickly,    less    deeply.    You    open  the 
telegram,  and,  according  to  its  news, 
your  breathing  alters  again;   you  may 
breathe  more  deeply  and  fully  and  vigor- 
ously, or  you  may  breathe  more  shal- 
lowly',   incompletely,   slackly.    What  a 
telegram  can  do  for  you,  you  can  do  for 
yourself,  and  thousands  to-day  are  pro- 
fiting by  this  art  of  imagining  to  them- 
selves, and  suggesting  to  themselves,  ideas 
which  will  cheer  them  up  and  make  them 
work.    It  is  a  matter  of  intelhgence  to 
find  out  what  ideas  will  help  you. 

Perhaps   they   may   be  thoughts  of 
certain  places,  certain  people,  or  certam 
occasions  or  actions,  such  as  a  successful 
innings  at  Cricket ;  or  it  may  be  sufacient 
to  say  to  one's  self  such  words  as  "  I  am 
going  to  do  this  piece  of  work  easily  and 
well ;  it's  not  at  all  difficult."    Perhaps  a 
few  lines  of  poetry  or  a  few  quotations 
from  Emerson  may  be  what  you  want. 
You  need  the  intelhgence  to  find  out  your 
own  things,  and  then  the  will  to  use  them. 

Whatever  they  are,  if  you  use  them  with 
full  attention,  they  will  alter  your  breath- 
ing  and  with  it  your  health.    Such  a 
sentence  as,  "You  belong  to  a  great 
nation,"  and  a  memory  of  the  great  men 
and  women  who  belong  to  that  great 
nation  in  the  past  or  present,  may  by 
itself  be  enough  to  lift  up  your  breathing 
so  that  you  can  feel  it  being  lifted  if 
you  observe  yourself  with  care.  The 
Editor's  own   favourite  Self-suggestion 
(and,  whenever  he  errs,  it  is  likely  to  be 
because  he  neglects  this)  is,  "  I  am  gomg  to 
play  the  game  in  a  sportsmanlike  way. 
It  is  not  a  bad  sample  for  Anglo-Saxon 
use.    Only  let  each  use  his  own  words. 
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If  you  find  it  hard  to  control  your  mind, 
at  any  rate  you  can  learn  to  control  your 
diaphragm.  It  is  the  centre  of  physical 
interest.  It  decides  the  lower  and  in- 
fluences the  middle  and  the  upper  breath- 
ings. It  is,  as  we  have  said,  probably  the 
most  important  and  the  most  neglected 
muscle  in  the  body.  The  great  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  asserted  that  he  who  is  incapable  of 
controlling  his  muscles  is  incapable  of  con- 
trolling his  mind.  This  seems  particu- 
larly true  of  the  muscles  of  breathing, 
and  of  the  diaphragm  far  excellence,  if 
we  remember  that  a  person  can  control 
his  diaphragm  in  other  ways  than  by 
thinking  of  his  diaphragm  :  he  can  control 
it  by  his  imagination.  Since  he  can  also 
control  it  by  thinking  of  it,  somewhat  as 
he  can  control  his  hand,  then  it  would  not 
be  so  very  far  from  the  truth,  to  say  that 
he  who  is  capable  of  controlling  his  dia- 
phragm is  capable  of  controlling  his  mind. 

No  one  can  control  your  diaphragm  for 
you.  The  most  that  anyone  else  can  do 
is  to  start  you  in  the  practice  by  which 
you  may  learn  to  control  it  for  yourself. 
You  must  not  forget,  however,  that  while 
breathing  affects  the  digestive  organs  by 
pressing  upon  them  or  by  reheving  them  of 
pressure,  and  also  via  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  (Fig.  ii),  the  organs  in  their  turn 
affect  the  breathing  in  the  same  three  ways. 

Before  we  proceed  to  mention  the 
various  values  of  the  different  kinds  of 
breathing,  let  us  outline  these  values  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  hoping  that  the 
reader  will  afterwards  read  on  through 
the  more  elaborate  description  in  the 
second  part  of  this  chapter,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  the  art  of  breathing  is  one 
of  the  five  supreme  arts  of  life. 


The  nasal  in-breathing  will  purify, 
moisten,  and  warm  the  air.  Inhaling 
through  the  open  mouth  is  an  ugly  habit 
as  well  as  an  unhealthy  one.  The 
manager  of  a  large  business  told  us  that 
under  no  conditions  would  he  engage  a 
man  or  woman  clerk  who  kept  the  moiith 
open.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  stupidity 
and  want  of  restraint. 

The  lowest  breathing  massages  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  indirectly  of 
excretion  also.  The  diaphragm  presses 
down  upon  the  stomach  and  liver  and 
spleen,  and  helps  their  movements. 

The  diaphragm, 
kept  up,  relieves 
these  organs  of  pres- 
sure, and  enables 
them  to  work 
freely. 

The  upper  breath- 
ing brings  air  to  the 
unused  attics  of  the 
body,  and  helps  to 
clear  these  lumber- 
rooms  of  their  dust. 
Used  by  itself,  it 
enables  us  to  inhale 
as  little  foul  air  as 
possible,  and  many 
have  told  me  that 
they  find  it  raises 
their  thoughts. 

Full  breathing — 
i.e.  the  practice  of  all  three  kinds  together 
— brings  in  more  good  air,  and  especially 
oxygen,  and  gets  rid  of  more  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  waste-products,  etc. 

Relaxed  breathing  helps  repose, 
economy,  gracefulness;  and  tends  to 
power  and  poise. 


Fig.  II. — Various  Organs 
Affected,  through  the 
Pneumcgastric  Nerve,  dy 
Breathing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
BRITISH    GAMES   AND   SUGGESTED   CHANGES  (II.). 

Our  Competitive  Life  Makes  Games  more  Necessary  than  Ever,  as  Outlets  of  Energy,  etc.-Need  of 
Education  in  and  for  Recreation  as  well  as  Work -What  is  Play  and  What  is  Not?-An 
Individual  Matter-Children  must  have  Play-Effects  in  a  Poor  District -Among  Reformatory 
School  Boys-Games  as  Anglo-Saxon  Starting-points  of  Interest— A  Round  of  Golf-Error  of 
Many  Golfers— Need  of  Co-operation  to  Save  Expense— Badminton  in  a  Small  Room— Fives 
Need  to  Adapt  our  National  Games-Need  to  Master  their  Correct  Positions  and  Movements- 
Otherwise  People  will  not  Enjoy  them  Fully,  nor  Keep  them  Up-Such  Practice  soon  Becomes 
Unnecessary-Americans  at  Practice  for  Baseball -Is  it  Worth  While  ?-C.  B.  Fry-Bedroom 
Drill— The  Editor's  Practice  for  his  Favourite  Games— Movements  at  Games  are  Not  Natural 
The  Editor  is  quite  willing  to  Laugh  at  Himself-He  does  not  Admire  the  American 
"Groucher"— But  Considers  Games  worth  Learning  Well-Games  not  Complete  Education,  but 
very  Valuable  for  a  Host  of  Reasons— They  are  not  to  be  Regarded  as  "Extras." 

IN  the  former  article  we  spoke  of  some  interesting  many  Anglo-Saxons.    Only  we 

of  the  advantages  of  games,  including  insist  that  games,  as  they  are  played  at 

their  advantages  as  Physical  Culture.   We  present,  are  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  they 

showed,  by  diagrams  of  exercises,  that  the  might  easily  be.    Yet  even  as  they  are 

positions  of  a  good  player  at  Cricket  were  played  at  present  they  do  what  nothing 

not  perfect  as  Physical  Culture,  but  were  else  does,  and  this  is  being  realised  nwre 

decidedly  good,  and  had  the  advantage  of  and  more  by  those  in  authority.  The 
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Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
in  Scotland  recommended  more  play- 
grounds, gymnasia,  and  recreation-halls, 
shorter  hours  of  study,  and  the  relay 
system,  by  which  some  should  play  while 
others  worked,  so  that  full  use  might  be 
made  of  small  spaces.  For  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  a  writer  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  said,  that  "  games 


Undoubtedly  gymnastics  are  the  recrea- 
tion of  many,  and  for  thes  they  are  the 
right  recreation.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
any  rate  unless  skilfully  taught,  they 
make  scarcely  any  appeal  to  a  great  public 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women. 
For  these  people  there  must  be  games. 
Games  and  outdoor  sports  are  not,  as  a 
gymnastic  teacher  recently  supposed  them 


Fig.  2. — The  Yard  used  for  Cricket  at  the  Pages'  Ci.ub. 


require  playing-fields,  more  land,  and 
more  air,"  till  we  can  get  these  playing- 
fields  and  more  land  we  have  to  use  the 
best  we  can  find,  as  the  Pages'  Club  off 
the  Buckingham  Palace  Road  uses  its  tiny 
courtyard. 

This  is  all  the  more  vital  to-day  since 
competitive  brain-work  without  com- 
petitive exercise  gives  many  people  an  un- 
wholesome and  neurotic  tendency  to  ex- 
citing things,  with  the  results  that  we  all 
know  too  well.  This  love  of  "  sensation  " 
is  not  always  counteracted  by  gymnastics. 


to  be,  mere  "  adjuncts  "  in  physical  and 
moral  development,  falling  under  the 
category  of  "  relaxations,  and  not  integral 
portions  of  the  Programme  of  Work." 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  integral  portions 
of  the  programme  of  work.  They  are  an 
essential  member  of  education.  What  we 
have  most  miserably  failed  to  do  is  to 
show  people  not  only  how  to  work,  but 
also  how  to  use  the  time  when  they  are 
not  working.  While  we  have  mapped  out 
their  hours  of  study — and  made  these  far 
too  long — we  have  not  mapped  out  their 
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hours  of  leisure  and  exercise  ;  we  have 
not  told  them  how  to  get  their  pleasures 
sanely;  hence  they  have  usually  taken 
their  pleasures  insanely.  For  our  own 
part,  we  would  almost  rather  see  people 
take  their  work  wrongly  than  take  their 
enjoyments  wrongly,  since  in  the  latter,  at 
any  rate,  they  concentrate  their  minds  ; 
into  them  they  throw  most  of  their  vital 


doubt  that  games  are  quite  as  important 
as  play.  The  Swiss  organise  games  for 
their  children— games  in  the  open  air  for 
all  children,  under  supervision.  Such 
games — which  anyone  can  see  in  Mr. 
Corsie's  school  at  Wandsworth — include 
leap-frog,  hide-and-seek,  and  ball-games. 
The  Swiss  have  also  their  games  for 
adults,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  seen 


Fifi.  3.— Poor.  Boys  at  Liverpool  :  A  Good  Op 

self.  By  all  means  let  gymnastics,  target- 
shooting,  riding,  etc.,  be  attended  to; 
but  let  there  be  play  also  ;  and  what  is 
play,  and  what  is  not,  depends  on  the 
individual  and  his  incHnations.  To  some, 
gymnastics  are  play,  while  games  would 
be  work.  To  others,  gymnastics,  as 
taught  by  non-expert  and  unintelligent 
drill-sergean's,  would  be  work,  while 
games  are  play. 

It  depends  on  the  instinct  of  the  in- 
dividual ,  and  that  depends  largely  on  his 
skill  and  his  success  in  his  pursuit. 

For  children,  however,  there  is  little 


M  Space  is  Needed  for.  Ordinary  "  Footer." 

at  the  Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Festival 
at  Ziirich. 

But  we  need  not  look  beyond  England 
for  the  effects  of  organised  play.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  University  Settlement  at 
Bermondsey,  where  Sister  Grace  (Mrs. 
Kimmins)  has  taught  the  poor  children 
to  play  and  to  sing.  These  games  are 
now  taking  the  place  of  the  rough  horse- 
play which  went  on  among  the  poor,  and 
the  songs  which  would  have  been  better 
without  words. 

Or,  again,  look  at  the  play  in  the 
Reformatory  Industrial  Schools.    Fig.  3 
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shows  a  game  of  football  which  will 
develop  in  these  children  of  criminal 
tendencies  the  manly  qualities  that  will 
keep  them  straight  if  anything  can.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  their  games  as  well  as 
to  their  drill  that  a  man  who  has  known 
them  for  years  can  say  of  them,  "  I  think 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their  physique  ; 
every  one  of  them  has  been  at  some  time 
a  choice  specimen  of  the  London  lurcher 
or  hooligan,  but  at  bottom  the  best  sort 
of  fellow  alive." 

Games  are  an  Anglo-Saxon  starting- 
point  of  interest  in  the  body  and  its 
welfare,  and  that  starting-point  is  what 
we  need  for  Physical  Education.  They 
are  not  the  end  of  aU  things,  nor  the  way 
to  all  things.  They  are  just  a  beginning, 
an  appetiser,  which  will  encourage  people 
to  try  practices  for  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  little  desire.  Games,  in 
a  word,  help  the  person  to  digest  his 
Physical  Culture. 

Besides  this,  they  are  firm  beginnings  of 
'earning.  Professor  Bain  has  pointed  out 
how  much  of  our  knowledge  goes  back 
to  actual  movements  of  the  body.  The 
most  familiar  example  is  our  knowledge 
of  the  circle.  This  comes  partly  from  a 
circular  movement  of  the  eye.  Games 
are,  in  fact,  a  training  of  the  senses  ;  and 
they  are  far  more  than  this. 

Let  us  take  a  round  of  Golf.  Imagine 
you  are  going  for  a  round  this  afternoon. 
Let  us  philosophise  over  this.  It  will  not 
make  you  enjoy  the  round  any  the  less. 

The  Golf  has  been  a  motive  for  a  certain 
amount  of  training.  If  you  had  not  had 
that  match  in  mind,  you  would  have  been 
more  careless  in  what  you  ate  and  drank 
and  thought.  Now  you  are  going  into  the 
country  and  into  the  open  air,  which  you 
would  not  do  if  there  were  simply  a 
walk  in  view.  You  will  have  gentle  and 
violent  exercise  alternately.  You  will  use 
some  of  your  largest  body-muscles  in  a 


healthy  way — for  example,  in  the  full 
and,  if  you  do  it  rightly,  free  swing. 
There  will  be  restraint,  when  you  are 
approaching  the  green.  There  will  be  an 
almost  infinite  variety  in  the  strokes,  an 
almost  infinite  exercise  for  judgment. 
You  must  observe  the  lie  of  the  ball,  the 
distance,  the  strength  of  the  wind,  and 
so  on.  Always  there  must  be  accuracy; 
always  there  must  be  concentration — the 
eye  fixed  on  the  ball ;  always  there  should 
be  patience  and  control  of  temper.  Your 
social  nature  is  to  some  extent  exercised, 
and  your  moral  nature  too  ;  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  petty  retail  cheating  are  not 
few. 

So  much  in  praise  of  Golf,  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  games  which  can  be  con- 
tinued until  late  in  life.  The  mistake, 
however,  comes  in  when  we  take  Golf  as 
the  only  game.  It  is  not  a  game  for  all, 
since  it  requires  too  much  space  and  time 
and  money.  We  need  to  have  some  other 
exercise  as  well,  and  to  set  Golf  in  its 
proper  proportion  as  a  part  of  life. 

What  this  other  exercise  shall  be,- 
whether  some  other  games  or  some 
Physical  Culture,  you  must  decide.  But, 
if  it  is  to  be  interesting,  you  will  probably 
require  more  space  than  your  bedroom 
gives  you,  and  we  suggest  co-operation 
for  the  playing  of  games.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  ten  people  who  want  to  play 
Squash.  They  have  seen  the  courts  at 
the  Bath  Club  ;  perhaps  they  have  seen 
the  people  coming  out  dripping  after  half 
an  hour  of  exciting  play,  and  they  want 
to  have  their  own  Squash-court ;  but  they 
have  no  space  and  no  money  as  individuals. 
Now  let  each  subscribe  a  certain  sum, 
and  an  old  room  can  be  hired  for  the 
evening,  fitted  with  artificial  light,  and 
adapted  for  play.  Then  we  have  games, 
made  feasible.  Squash  may  not  be  as 
good  as  Lawn-tennis,  but  what  chance  is. 
there  of  Lawn- tennis  in  a  city  ?    The  games 
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Fic.  4. 


Fig.  4A. 


The  Fine  Body-swing  of  a  Lawn-tennis  Service. 

of  the  future  must  include  games  which  we 
can  play  in  smaU  spaces.  How  sadly  we 
neglect  games  which  we  can  play  in  small 
gardens  also,  and,  as  has  been  said  before, 


on  roofs  and  in  disused  buildings,  such  as 
stable  rooms. 

We  need  to  have  not  only  more  spaces, 
but  also  more  games,  so  that  each  may 
choose  his  favourite  one.    That  has  been 
a  recent  tendency  in  games  and  athletics  ; 
and  Cricket,  Football,  and  the  Sports  have 
suffered  accordingly,  losing  sections  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  played 
them  for  want  of  something  better.  We 
need  to  have  more  games  and  cheaper 
games.    Fig.  5  shows  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  games  played  in  a  room.    The  room  is 
quite  small,  and  allows  of,  or  rather  com- 
pels, the  use  of  hazards,  such  as  the  door- 
frame, the  buttress  of  the  archway,  and 
the  back  waU.    The  ordinary  Badminton 
shuttlecock  with  indiarubber  ends  is  much 
too  fast,  but  the  kind  that  can  be  bought 


Fig.  s.-A  Schoolroom  used  for  Badmintoi^.  with  Play  off  Back  Wall,  Ceiling, 


AND   OTHER   HAZARDS.  (MR. 


II.  Ellis',  Gloucester  Terrace,  W.) 
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Fig.  6. — The  Dohertys  at  Eastbourne. 


for  i|d.  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
is  good  for  the  purpose,  and  lasts  well 
if  the  feathers  are  tied  in  with  twine. 

We  should  like  to  take  this  as  the  type 
of  an  adapted  game.  The  room  is  tiny, 
and  there  must  be  dozens  of  rooms  which 
lend  themselves  far  better  to  the  purpose, 
yet  the  game,  occasionally  played  left- 
handed,  is  as  good  an  exercise  as  one  could 
want.  Contrast  this  way  of  using  a  tiny 
space  with  the  need  of  a  larger  space  for 
the  proper  game  itself.  Consider  how  large 
a  space  was  needed  for  the  Badminton 
tournament  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  small  game  in  the  small  room  would 
be  possible  when  the  large  game  in  the 
large  hall  is  impossible.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  keep  one  in  training  for 
the  large  game. 

Another  game,  seldom  played,  but 
economical  of  space  as  well  as  money  and 
time,  is  Fives.  Citing  the  Bath  Club  once 
again,  we  find  that  the  rooms  which  are 
now  used  for  Squash  could  also  be  used 


for  Fives  with  a  soft  ball,  or  for  boxing, 
fencing,  singlestick,  etc. 

A  need  of  the  age  is  to  adapt  our  great 
games.  Cricket,  Football,  Hockey,  etc., 
are  splendid  if  we  can  get  them.  If  we 
cannot,  they  are  to  us  non-existent.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take 
some  of  their  most  typical  features,  and 
invent  new  games  with  most  of  the  move- 
ment and  exercise  of  the  originals,  but 
with  less  demand  for  special  conditions. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  Racquet  court,  and 
what  we  say  of  this  would  apply  equally 
well  to  any  large  plain  room.  If  it  has 
corners  about  it,  that  is  so  much  the  better. 
As  an  example.  Sir  George  Newnes  has  a 
room  with  plenty  of  corners  in  it  attached 
to  his  house  at  Putney.  Here  he  and  his 
friends  play  Lawn-tennis  by  artificial  light. 
Here  also  the  Editor  has  played  Vigoro, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  room 
would  lend  itself  to  as  many  as  twenty 
admirable  games.  Vigoro  is  a  kind  of 
adapted  Cricket,  most  of  the  work  being 
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described  these  in  a  previous  article. 
We  have  shown  how  the  great  tninlc 
muscles  are  brought  into  play,  how  the 
poise  is  kept  or  regained,  and  so  on. 

By  way  of  contrast,  watch  an  average 
College  player  at  Cambridge.    He  stands 
there  serving.    He  moves  his  body  very 
littie.    He  moves  chiefly  his  arm  and 
shoulder.    He  has  none  of  the  Dohertys' 
beautiful  swing  and  sweep.    The  result  is 
that,  though  he  might  learn  the  better 
way  in  a  few  hours  of  practice,  he  goes 
on  and  on,  wasting  much  of  his  time,  and 
never  doing  himself  justice.    If  people 
played  better,  they  would  enjoy  their 
play  more,  and  would  play  oftener.  They 
would  get  from  their  play  the  qualities 
which  every  human  being  needs.  They 
would  live  so  happily,  while  they  played, 
that  they  would  prefer  to  take  their 
recreation  physically,  and  not  sit  playing 


Yic.  7.— An  Exercise  for  Body-swing. 
From  "Racquets  and  Tennis"  {Isthmian  Library). 

done  with  a  Lawn-tennis  racket,  and  not 
with  the  hand  or  with  the  bat.  The 
room  was  equally  well  adapted  for  indoor 
Football  or  Hockey.    The  side-walls  and 
corners   would  have   given   a  pleasant 
variety  to  the  angles  at  which  the  ball 
came.    We  have  no  idea,  until  we  think 
out  the  matter,  how  many  games  we 
could  play  in  places  which  now  are  en- 
tirely unused.    The  Editor  has  even  played 
a  sort  of  Lawn-tennis  on  the  top  of  Lam- 
beth Palace. 

We  need  to  play  more  games,  and  to 
play  far  better  those  we  do  play.  This  is 
not  merely  because  we  enjoy  more  the 
things  that  we  do  well,  but  because  we 
get  more  health  out  of  them;  more 
health,  and  more  improvement  to  the 
appearance.  Take,  for  example,  the 
magnificent  movements  involved  m  a 
correct  service  at  Lawn-tennis.    We  have 


Fig.  8.— Body-swing  (Second  Position). 
From  "Racqitets  and  Tennis"  {Isthmian  Library). 
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bridge,  and  smoking  and  drinking,  as 
we  have  known  more  than  a  few  Cam- 
bridge men  do,  from  middaj;'  on  Sunday 
till  the  early  hours  of  Monday  morning. 
This  is  disgusting. 

But  most  people  will  not  learn  to  play 
better  simply  by  playing :  they  will  by 
scientific  practice  and  self-correction.  Let 
them  turn  their  practice  into  a  business 
for  the  time  being.  Having  once  acquired 
the  correct  positions  and  movements, 
then  the}^  will  find  that  the  practice  has 
ceased  to  be  a  business  ;  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  necessary.  What  is  so  hard 
to  make  clear  to  the  thoughtless  critic 
is.  that  the  most  strenuous  practice  at 
the  start,  the  most  business-like  training, 
is  not  meant  to  be  kept  up  perpetually. 
//  it  is  done  -properly  at  first,  it  is  done 
once  jor  all,  and  henceforth  the  correct- 
ness is  a  part  of  yoit. 

Notice,  for  instance,  an  American 
using  the  spool.  He  wishes  to  throw  in 
the  correct  way.  He  goes  to  the  gym- 
nasium, where  a  rope  is  stretched  from  a 
high  point  on  one  wall  to  a  low  point  on 
another  wall. ,  On  this  is  a  piece  of  wood 
like  a  large  reel  of  cotton.  Holding  this 
wood  just  behind  his  ear,  he  goes  through 
the  throwing  action,  the  rope  compelling 
him  to  send  his  hand  in  a  straight  hue. 
Back  comes  the  spool  into  his  hand  after 
the  throw,  and  he  repeats  the  action  till 
it  becomes  nearly  automatic.  If  he  had 
to  do  this  perpetually,  the  practice  would 
be  intolerable.  Instead  of  that,  after  a 
short  time  he  acquires  this  way  of  throwing 
as  his  very  own  possession,  and  he  is 
careless  for  ever  after,  because  he  has 
mastered  the  mechanism. 

Or,  again,  look  at  this  Baseball  prac- 
tiscr  in  his  "  cage,"  before  the  season 
begins.  He  wishes  to  learn  how  to 
"  pitch."  "  Pitching  "  corresponds  to 
some  extent  to  our  bowling  at  Cricket. 
Again  and  again  he  practises  the  action. 


Fig.  g.— a  Baskball  Player  Practising  in  the  "Cage." 


It  is  toil  and  drudgery,  but  he  has  his  end 
in  view.  He  sticks  to  it,  and  eventually 
the  movement  is  his,  to  use  without 
thought  or  effort  during  a  game  or  match. 

Is  this  worth  while,  this  practice  of 
play  ?  The  Editor  has  asked  many  people 
that  question,  and  has  never  yet  met  with 
one  who  grudged  the  time  spent  in  that 
waj' — the  extra  pleasure,  from  the  extra 
skill  and  success  afterwards,  has  justified 
the  labour. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed 
instructions  for  improvement  at  various 
games  and  athletics.    Some  of  the  founda- 
tion-positions and  foundation- movements 
of  most  of  them  will  be  outlined  in  a 
later  article.    For  the  present  we  must 
be  content  to  refer  to  the  various  libraries 
— such  as  the  "  Badminton,"  the  "  Isth- 
mian," and  the  "  Imperial  " — and  to  the 
press-work  which  is  being  done  so  well 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  and  others,  and  to  allude 
to  a  few  samples  of  bedroom  practice  as 
used  by  one  person  for  one  or  two  of  his 
favourite  games,  and  especially  Tennis. 
Each  should  adapt  the  plan  to  his  own 
particular  form  of  sport,  if  the  plan  seems 
reasonable.    It  has  certainly  suited  the 
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Editor  most  excellently,  and'  he  is  now 
trying  to  become  less  clumsy  at  Cricket, 
as  he  has  already  become  less  clumsy  at 
Tennis  and  Racquets — by  bedroom  drill. 
Only  let  it  be  understood  that  this  plan 
in  unnecessary  for  the  genius-player. 


the  Editor  to  get  automatically  into 
the  right  position  for  a  good  swing 
before  the  ball  arrives.  That  is  the 
result  of  thousands  of  repetitions.  First 
he  stands  facing  his  imaginary  opponent, 
and   alert,   on   the   balls   of   the  feet. 


I-:.  -The  Finish  of  a  "Punch"  Fairs  Skrvick. 

From  "  Racqucls  and  Tennis"  {Isthmian  Library). 


Every  thinking  person  knows  how  much 
of  the  success  of  a  stroke  is  due  to  the 
right  position  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
of  its  bases,  the  feet,  on  which  so  much 
of  the  poise  and  power  depend.  Hence 
the  value  of  a  foot  -  drill.  This  is  an 
exercise  which   has   at   length  enabled 


Then  he  imagines  that  the  ball  will 
come  to  his  right  side,  and  moves  his 
feet  (Fig.  10)  so  as  to  prepare  his  body 
for  a  foreliand  stroke,  which  he  makes. 
Then  he  returns  to  the  alert  position  on 
the  "  toes."  Next  he  imagines  that  the  ball 
will  come  to  his  left  side,  and  moves  his 
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feet  (Fig.  ii),  so  as  to  prepare  his  body  for 
a  back-hand  stroke,  which  he  makes  ;  and 
so  on.    Then  he  practises  trunk-swings 
(Figs.  7  and  8)  so  as  to  give  his  various 
strokes,  services,  etc.,  more  safety  and 
power  (and  his  body  greater  health). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  habits  for 
many  games  and  athletics,  helping  a  man 
to  dodge  at  Football,  to  pull  at  Cricket,  to 
drive  at  Golf,  and  so  on.    Then  perhaps 
he  tries  some  special  service,  like  the  one 
which  "  Punch "  Fairs  uses  with  such 
effect.  The  finish  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
In  all  these  drills  there  is  a  soupfon  of 
the  real  fight,  and  the  effect  on  the  stand- 
ard of  play,  on  the  health,  on  the  interest 
of  the  game,  or  the  mind  in  general,  and 
so  on,  is  so  great  that  if  the  Editor  were 
to  say  what  his  experiences  had  been  he 
would  be  called  a  crank  ! 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
special  way,  at  least  all  sane  people  will 
admit  that  most  players  of  games  need  to 
practise  not  only  more  but  also  more 
wisely— to   practise    the   elements,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  success  for  those  who  do 
not  happen  to  possess  a  superb  eye  or  a 
fine  physique.    For  the  movements  of 
our  modern  games  are  not  natural. 
The  movement  of  the  left  foot  for  the 
lunge  at  Boxing,  when  it  should  point 
straight  forward  and  not  towards  the 
right,  is  not  at  first  natural.    Yet  with- 
out  the   at   first    unnatural  technique 
there  is  Httle  likelihood  of  great  skill.  No 
longer  is  there  success  for  him  or  her 
whose  movements  are,  like  those  of  animals, 
"  abrupt,  erratic,  constantly  varied,"  and 
dictated  by  the  instinct  of  the  moment. 
We  must  think,  observe,  analyse,  then 
practise  till  we  have  mastered  the  ABC, 
if  we  want  to  get  out  of  our  play  our  due 
success,  enjoyment,  and  health.    We  need 
not  play  for  so  long  hours ;   we  need 
to  practise  for  more   minutes,  and  to 
practise  far  more  steadily,  persistently. 


till  we  have  mastered  the  ABC.  Then 
we  need  care  no  more  about  that,  for 
our  under-mind  will  do  the  right  things 

for  us.  ,  i  1 

So  we  should  play  far  better,  waste  less 

time,  and  suffer  less  of  that  disappoint- 
ment which  has  led  many  to  give  up  their 
play  in  despair  ;  whereas  these,  if  they 
had  given  a  few  minutes  to  a  correct 
Golf  swing  {see  Course),  instead  of  all 
those  hours  to  incorrect  play  which  only 
strengthened  a  bad  habit,  would  have 
been  playing  now,  and  have  been  feeling 
years  vounger.    The  Editor  speaks  from 
personal  experience,  since  for  a  decade 
his  positions  and  movements  were  ahnost 
altogether  wrong. 

Much  of  his  practice  has  been  done  m 
his  bedroom  and  in  other  rooms,  but  not 
a  little  has  been  done  in  open-au:  spaces— 
e.g.  in  an  air-and-Hght  bath,  a  fenced-in 
meadow  in  England,  and  a  Lnft-Bad  at 
Gossmann' s  .  "  Naturheilanstalt"  {see  Fig. 
14)  at  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel. 

In  such  places,  also,  he  has  recently 
begun  to  practise  left-handed  play.  If  he 
were  a  Hockev-player,  he  would  go  through 
play,  in  imagination,  left-handed  as  weU 


Fig.  13.— Left-handed  Hockey. 

as  right-handed,  as  in  Fig.  13-  For  his 
left  side  is  still  too  far  behind  his  right  in 
point  of  skill. 

Such  aims  and  ambitions,  however 
ridiculous,  give  a  wonderful  zest  to  the 
drill,  and  the  imagination  is  of  as  healthy 
a  kind  as  most.  Indeed,  the  Editor  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  at  times  when 


BRITISH  GAMES  AND 

"  things  seem  to  be  going  all  wrong,"  he 
imagines  himself  to  be  bowling  like  Hirst 
or  Rhodes,  to  be  fielding  like  V.  K.  Royle 
or  Ouaife,  to  be  batting  like  Jessop  or 
Fry.  He  is  quite  ready  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  anticipates  this  by  laughing  at  him- 
self. But  the  result  is  satisfaction,  and 
— at  least  so  he  believes,  and  so  physi- 
ologists and  psychologists  would  agree— 
he  is  actually  improving  his  play  by  this 
simple  way  of  filling  up  odd  moments. 

It  is  objected  that  this  is  to  turn  a  game 
into    a   serious    pursuit.    The  Editor's 
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good-naturedly  as  well  as  whole-heartedly, 
the  game  is  good. 

Indeed,  its  place  in  life  depends  largely 
on  how  we  use  it  and  how  we  think  of  it. 
That  brings  us  back  to  what  we  said  at 
the  beginning.  Its  value  is  mainly  a  prob- 
lem for  the  individual,  not  for  the  general 
theorist.  Almost  all  that  the  theorist  can 
do  is  to  ask  a  few  questions,  such  as  this  : 
"  May  not  good  games  be  among  the  three 
or  four  things  worth  doing,  and  therefore 
worth  practising  well— as  well,  let  us  say, 
as  the  piano,  or  Sloyd,  or  history  ?  "    If  few 


experience  is  that  the  concentrated  and 
energetic  practice  makes  the  game  itself 
less  serious  and  "disciplinarian,"  and 
more  interesting  and  pleasant.  He 
loathes  the  American  "  groucher "  who 
IS  desperate  over  his  "play."  Yet  he 
feels  that  even  this  over-earnestness  is 
better  employed  here  and  is  less  danger- 
ous than  in  many  other  fields  ;  and  that  it 
IS  far  preferable  to  slack  and  otherwise  in- 
ferior play,  such  as  one  witnesses  too  often 
at  school  and  at  the  University  to-day. 
So  long  as  one  sees  the  game  in  proportion 
afterwards,  sees  it  as  one  means  to  a  great 
end,  and  so  long  as  one  controls  oneself 
enough  to  play  fairly  as  well  as  keenly, 


modern  teachers  deny  that  Sloyd  is  fine 
training  for  most  minds,  because  it  teaches 
patience  and  accuracy  in  creating  a  satis- 
factory wooden  pin  or  box  or  what  not. 
which  we  can  appreciate  with  our  hands 
and  eyes,  must  we  not  logically  admit  that 
Cricket  is  fine  training  also,  because — 
when  well  learnt — it  teaches  patience  and 
accuracy  in  creating  a  satisfactory  stroke 
or  catch  or  what  not,  which  we  can  sense 
with  our  hands  and  ej^es  and  ears  and 
the  thrill  of  our  nerves  ?    After  all,  are 
our  great  achievements  at  play,  stored  in 
our  imagination,  very  much  less  real  and 
lasting  than  our  school  copy-books  and 
compositions  and  translations  and  sums 
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in  fractions  ?  Edison,  after  his  hours  of 
apparently  hopeless  effort,  made  his 
phonograph  pronounce  the  letter  s  of 
specia.  We  cannot  all  expect  to  benefit 
the  world  so  obviously  by  our  never-say- 
die  "  stick-to-it-iveness,"  as  the  Americans 
have  called  it.  But  at  least  we  can  get 
the  mastering  spirit,  the  memory  of  having 
done  an  honourable  thing  quite  well,  the 
memory  which  will  stand  us  in  good  stead 
for  self-respect  when  the  lower  nature 
suggests  some  mistake. 

It  is  not  merely  the  game— that  is  over. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  the  game  has  bred, 
the  memories  which  it  has  stored  up,  the 
moral  control,  the  intellectual  method  of 
learning,  the  social  sympathy  with  others, 
the  economical  lesson  in  co-operation,  the 
esthetic  sights  of  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness, the  healthy  outletting  of  dangerous 
energy,  t"/— there's  the  rub— i/  the  game 
has  been  properly  played,  and  therefore 
properly  prepared  for  and  practised,  and 
if  it  has  been  properly  estimated,  and 
supplemented,  accordingly,  by  left-handed 
play,  by  other  Physical  Education,  by 
other  sense-training  and  nerve-training, 
by  work,  by  repose,  and  by  reasonable 


obedience  to  some  Ten  Physical  as  well 
as  the  Ten  Moral  Commandments. 

With  such  restrictions,  play  the  game, 
adapting  it  to  your  own  conditions.  For 
example,  play  indoor  Cricket  or  Hockey 
in  a  bare  room.    Play,  for  it  is  part  of 
the  healthy  animal's  life.    At  first  play 
most  games,  and  learn  their  basic  positions 
and  movements  ;  these  are  not  manj',  and 
they  are  very  healthy;    then  take  up 
some  special  games.    Concentrate  your 
mind  while  you  practise  and  while  you 
play.    Afterwards,  away  with  the  play, 
and  either  work  or  rest. 

Play  is  not  a  complete  life,  nor  a  com- 
plete preparation  for  life.    But,  for  most 
of  us,  a  complete  hfe  and  a  complete 
preparation  for  life  are  utterly  impossible 
without  play,  which,  if  we  use  it  well  and 
grasp  its  soul,  can  become  for  us  not  mere 
frivolity  but  a  real  enjoyment,  a  safety- 
valve  for  superfluous  power,  a  partial 
training  (with  its  preparatory  and  sup- 
plementary practice)  for  the  organs,  the 
muscles,    the    nerves,    the    senses,  the 
character,  the  intellect,  the  artistic,  social, 
and  economical  faculties ;  last,  but  not  least, 
a  partial  training  in  clean  competition. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  XI. 
SOME    EXERCISES    TO    REMEDY  DEFORMITIES. 

Most  of  us  are  Deformed— Common  Examples— Oiir  Object  is  not  a  Perpetual  Worrying,  but  a 
Reasonable  Carefulness  till  the  Normal  is  Restored— "  Hygienic "  Dress— Shoes  and  the  Feet- 
Legs  and  Hips— Sleeping  on  one  Side— Need  to  Begin  when  Young— Live  Sanely,  or  Else 
Exaggerate  in  the  Opposite  Direction— Normal  Abnormalities —Cycling— Consult  a  Specialist- 
Sitting— Standing— Crampedness— Organs  too  Low — Corsets— Neck — Nostrils  —  Breathing — The 
Reasonable  Body  a  Mean  Between  Two  Misshapen  Bodies. 


IF  we  could  make  a  complete  list  of  the 
physical  faults  (deformities  and  de- 
ficiencies) of  the  next  hundred  people  we 
met,  we  should  be  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  before  a  normal  man  or 
woman  could  be  shown.  And  then  there 
would  be  several  changes  to  be  tried  for 
the  mind  also.  But  these  we  must  not  con- 
aider  here,  except  to  say  that  there  should 
be  will  and  concentration,  because  from 
every  point  of  view  it  is  worth  while  to 
be  what  we  may  call  -poised.  This  article 
suggests  a  few  exercises  that  are  useful 
to  restore  some  of  that  harmonious  poise 
of  the  body  which  most  animals  possess 
in  a  state  of  nature. 

Probably,  if  most  of  us  were  examined 
with  very  careful  testSj  we  should  find 
ourselves  more  or  less  deformed.  Want 
of  development,  and  rigidity,  are  both  de- 
formities. We  are  more  or  less  deformed 
in  respect  of  our  toes,  feet,  ankles,  calves, 
knees,  thighs,  hips,  spinal  curves,  waist 
and  abdomen  (perhaps  it  may  be  too  fat, 
the  organs  may  be  too  low,  and  the  sup- 
porting muscles  too  weak),  chest,  shoulders, 
neck,  arms,  hands,  face  (probably  the 
nostrils  are  uneven,  and  we  frown  too 
much),  hair,  and  skin.  In  general,  we  are 
likely  to  be  too  cramped,  too  tense,  too 
slow. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  short  chapter  like 


this,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch 
on  some  of  the  commonest  deficiencies 
which  we  can  easily  remedy.  Our  object 
is  not  to  make  people  morbid  and  self- 
centred.  Our  object  is  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  their  deficiencies  ;  to  show  one 
or  two  ways  in  which  they  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  normal  restored.  That  is 
the  main  object  of  the  Physical  Educator 
— not  to  produce  a  Hercules,  an  Apollo,  a 
Diana,  a  Venus  of  Milo,  but  to  produce  or 
restore  a  normal  human  being,  or  a  less 
abnormal  one. 

Once  having  restored  this,  once  having 
become  something  more  like  what  we 
should  be,  we  need  not  trouble  much 
further,  except  to  lead  a  sane  life  ;  and 
occasionally,  as  masters  of  even  the  best 
servants,  to  supervise  and  see  that  these 
servants  are  doing  their  duty  well. 

Not  onl}^  are  most  of  us  deformed,  but 
we  continue  to  make  deforming  mistakes 
in  the  commonest  affairs  of  daily  life. 
For  example,  we  wear  boots  or  shoes  that 
distort  the  feet.  Now  we  are  not  going  to 
urge  people  to  wear  ugly  boots  or  shoes  ; 
that  has  already  been  done  quite  often 
enough.  And  a  large  number  of  those 
who  insist  that  we  shall  all  wear  hygienic 
dress  fail  to  attract  people  by  their  own 
personal  appearance.  We  say  nothing 
against  hygienic  dress,  except  that — to 
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iise  a  popular  phrase— it  has  not  "  caught 
on."  We  shall  adopt  an  altogether  differ- 
ent line,  knowing  that  most  mistakes  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  most  people. 

Usually  little  harm  will  be  done  if  people 
will  only  practise  the  opposite  mistakes 
on  purpose.  Fig.  i  shows  a  big  toe 
deformed  by  an  ordinary  sock  or  stock- 
ing, boot  or  shoe  ;  it  is  bent  right  out  of 
its  normal  line.  The  same  illustration 
shows  an  easy  way  to  help  to  remedy 


YiQ,  I.— How  TO  Cure  a  Deformed  Toe. 

this.  An  old  reel  of  cotton — first  a  tiny 
one,  then  an  increasingly  large  one— is 
put  at  night  between  the  big  toe  and  the 
next  one,  and  in  the  morning  perhaps 
one  walks  up  and  down  the  inclined  plank 
with  bare  feet,  in  order  to  spread  out  the 
toes  well  in  every  direction  ;  for  they 
must  of  necessity  spread  out,  trying  to 
grip  the  plank,  as  in  the  "tip-toe" 
walking  of  Fig.  2. 

Another  diagram  (Fig.  3)  shows  a 
person  leaning  on  one  leg  or  leaning  on 


Fig.  3. 
A  Bad  Stand- 
ing Position. 


Fig.  2.— .-Vnotiibr  E.xbkcisb  i'or  the  Big  Toe. 


one  side,  with  the  hand  of  which  side  he 
holds   a   stick.    This   may   produce  a 
deformity.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
person  purposely  leans'  on  the  other  leg, 
and  holds  a  stick  in  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  avoid  any  great 
deformity.  This  Fig.  3,  with 
some     other  illustrations, 
is     adapted    from  "The 
Training  of  the  Body." 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  says 
that  at  night  he  sleeps  half 
the  time  on  one  side,  and 
half  the  time  on  the  other. 
In  the  middle  of  his  sleep- 
ing time  he  turns  over 
unconsciously.  Most  people 
sleep  in  one  position  aU  the 
while ;  perhaps  on  the  back, 
perhaps  on  the  front,  perhaps  on  one 
side,  or  on  the  other.  To  sleep  always  on 
one  side  may  produce  a  deformity  ;  by 
sleeping  occasionally  on  the  other  side 
one  will  help  to  prevent  or  cure  this. 

We  should  suffer  scarcely  at  all,  one 
imagines,  if  we  were  normal  when  we  were 
quite  young,  and  if  the  tree  had  learnt 
the  habit  of  holding  or  coming  back  to 
the  straight  line  by  instinct,  as  it  were, 
when  it  was  but  a  mere  plant.  To  try 
to  live  always  straight  would  be  hopeless. 
Success  in  life  depends  on  returning  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  straight.  Watch 
an  animal— how  naturally  it  takes  the 
position  or  makes  the  movement  that  will 
restore  it  to  the  normal.  But  most  of 
us  start  too  late  in  life. 

Many  of  us  even  now  could  restore  the 
normal  if  we  lived  a  sane  life.  The  normal 
would  restore  itself.  For  our  own  part 
we  have  implicit  faith  in  Nature.  She 
never  meant  us  to  think  perpetually  of 
correcting  the  same  fault.  She  meant  us 
to  correct  it,  and  then  enjoy  immunity. 
That  is  to  say,  to  have  the  new  habit  as 
our  own. 
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But  this  Hving  of  the  normal  life,  this 
doing  of  the  right  thing,  this  standing 
straight,  or  sitting  ■  straight,  or  lying 
straight,  is  not  sufficient  for  everyone. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  the  person  to 
exaggerate  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  a 
person  has  a  fiat  foot,  it  may  be  necessary 
.  .  for  him  to  over-arch  the 


foot,  as  it  were  ;  to  prac- 
tise arching  it  far  too 
much,  using,  let  us  say, 
the  exercise  of  walking 
up  the  plank  with  bare 
feet,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the 


„    I^'"'  movement   of  the  foot 

For  Flat  Foot.  _ 

being  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

We  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  one 
who  is  correct  in  form  can  be,  and,  indeed, 
should  be,  without  care  and  worry  ;  but 
that,  till  then,  attention  should  be  paid. 
If  we  are  not  correct  by  instinct,  then  we 
must  become  correct  by  conscious  effort. 
The  mirror  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  so 
long  as  one  does  not  afterwards  go  and 
forget  what  manner  of  man  one  ought  to 
be.  In  later  chapters  we  shall  deal  with 
special  correctives  by  means  of  apparatus, 
special  development  of  the  extremities, 
and  of  the  left  side.  We  shall  also  speak 
of  the  nearer  equalisation  of  the  two  sexes, 
each  adopting  something  from  the  habits 
of  the  other.  Here  we  can  only  pick  out 
a  few  of  the  commonest  daily  mistakes. 
Let  us  begin  below  and  come  upwards. 

Probably  the  feet  are  uneven.  You  can 
tell  whether  they  are  or  not  by  looking 
at  the  soles  and  heels  of  boots  or  shoes  ; 
and  you  can  remedy  the  fault  by  ex- 
aggerating the  opposite  fault;  for  few  of 
us  are  really  normal.  It  is  said  that  "  the 
two  sides  of  a  person's  face  are  never  alike. 
The  eyes  are  out  of  line  in  two  cases  out 
of  five,  and  one  eye  is  stronger  than  the 
other  in  seven  persons  out  of  ten.  The 
right  ear  is  also,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  the 
left.    Only  one  person  in  fifteen  has  per- 


fect eyes,  the  largest  percentage  of  defects 
prevailing  among  fair  people.  In  fifty- 
four  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  left  leg 
is  shorter  than  the  right." 

Some  of  these  mistakes — if  they  are 
mistakes — are  due  to  occupations  ;  for 
example,  to  our  writing  always  with  the 
right  hand ;  the  cobbler's  occupation  is 
almost  bound  to  deform  him.  Some  are  due 
to  occupations  wrongly  done.  Gardening 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  While 
gardening,  properly  done,  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  of  exercises,  the  typical 
gardener,  who  has  gardened  in  the  wrong 
position,  appears  with  a  bent  back  and 
other  monstrosities. 

The  typical  cycling  attitude  is  another 
example.  Cycling  is  fine  exercise  for 
those  who  can  keep  the  correct  posture, 
and  who  have  the  machine  best  adapted  to 
them  ;  but  Fig.  5  shows  how  easy  it  is 
to  cycle  in  the  wrong  position,  and  to  get 
abnormal  curves  of  the  spine,  as  well  as 
to  crush  the  internal  organs.  One  remedy 
for  this  would  be  the  use  of  the  quarter- 
circle  exercise,  as  shown  in  a  previous 
illustration.  As  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, the  reader  may  prefer  the  use 
of  the  inclined  plank,  with  cushions  under 
the  small  of  the  back.  An  ordinary 
plank  can  be  used,  as  we  have  already 
described  in  "  How  to  Get  Exercise  in 
Cities").  He  could  then  lie  on  his 
back  and  perform  such  exercises  as 
the  imitation    of    the    breast-stroke  in 


'I'he  Disease.  Fig.  5 a.— A  Remedy. 
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s^vimming,  or  skipping  when  one  throws  Then  there  is  the  position  in  standing 
the  arms  backwards.  five    positions    ^emg   shown   by  five 

Again  notice  liow  we  usually  hold  skeleton  figures  {see  Fig.  y)-  As  a  rule 
panTr  etc.,  in  one  hand  by  preference,  the  result  wiU  be  that  one  shoulder  is 
6  shows  the  deformity  die  to  this  higher  than  the  other,  the  shoulders  are 
practice.  If  we  remember  to  hold  things 
in  the  other  hand  by  preference,  we  may 
remedy  this.  Only  we  must  take  care 
that  we  do  not  turn  the  one  abnormal 
curve  into  two  abnormal  curves  by  this 

practice.    A  specialist  should  certainly  be 

consulted  if  the  wrong  curve  seems  to  be 

rigidly  fixed.    A  similar  example  would 

be  the  shopkeeper,  whose  skeleton  appears 

in  Fig.   6.     He   should  cultivate  the 

opposite  attitude,  resting  on  the  other  leg 

and  reversing  his  whole  body. 

How  wrongly  most  of  us  sit  when  we 

read  or  write  !    To  remedy  this  as  we 

write  may  be  difficult,  but  we  can  easily 

remedy  it  as  we  read.    It  is  not,  let  us 

repeat,  that  we  should  always  sit  per- 
fectly straight  when  we  read  or  when  we 

listen ;  it  is  that,  if  we  tend  to  lean  over 

in  one  way,  we  should  repair  the  mischief 

by  leaning  over  in  the  other.     If  we 


7.— Various  Modes  of  Standing. 

themselves  too  much  forward,  and  the 
head  too  much  forward  also.  We  might 
remedy  the  high  shoulder  by  sometimes 
carrying  a  weight  upon  the  other,  as  m 
Fig.  7.  We  could  remedy  the  for^vard 
slouching  of  the  skeleton  (Fig.  7)  by 
neck  exercises,  like  those  in  the  Courses 
for  men  and  for  women.  We  shall  treat 
of  the  apparatus-help  directly. 

In  general,  we  are  too  cramped.  This 
fault  we  can  repair  by  stretching  m 
different  directions.  To  lie  on  one's  back 
upon  the  inclined  plaiik  will  remedy  some 


A  Writer. 
,. —Typical  Deformities. 


A  Weight 
Carrier. 


cross  the  right  leg  over  the  left,  then  let 
us  purposely  cross  the  left  leg  over  the 
right.  We  are  not  insisting  on  the  per- 
fectly straight  position  always,  but  on 
the  one-sided  position  on  fewer  occasions. 
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of  the  crampings.  Fig.  5.\  suggests  an 
exercise  for  this  position. 

Dr.  Charles  Emerson  says  :  "  There  is 
no  physical  defect  as  general  as  this — that 
the  vital  organs  are  from  one  to  four 
inches  too  low  in  adults  and  in  children 
down  to  the  age  of  five  or  six  years." 
Before  this,  the  organs  are  high.  Many 
exercises  which  we  suggest  in  various 
chapters  will  tend  to  get  the  organs  back 
into  their  right  position.  This  downward 
falling  of  the  stomach,  liver,  etc.  {see 
Fig.  8),  is  obviously  a  great  evil,  all  the 
greater  because  we  do  not  realise  the 


Fig.  8. — Displacement  of  Organs. 
{After  Dr.  Kellogg.) 

deformity  as,  let  us  say,  we  should  realise 
it  if  one  eye  were  three  inches  too  low,  or 
if  the  nose  fell  across  or  below  the 
mouth.  The  position  of  lying  upon  the 
back  and  stretching  the  arms  upwards 
is  a  good  example  of  a  remedial  exer- 
cise to  get  the  organs  in  a  better 
position.  But  be  careful  not  to  strain 
yourself. 

The  misplacing  of  the  organs  is  partly 
due  to  the  old-fashioned  corset.  Figs. 
9  and  10  give  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  corset.  We  notice  that 
nearly  all  abuses  hurled  by  writers  against 
the  corset  are  abuses  of  the  old-fashioned 
article,  the  one  which  constricted  the 


Fig.  9. — Effects  of  a  Wrong  Corset. 

waist  and  the  chest  as  well.  Now  the 
corset  has  an  advantage  which  its  oppo- 
nents scarcely  ever  trouble  to  understand 
or  mention.  If  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
are  weak,  then  there  is  a  choice  of  evils. 
Shall  we  give  up  the  corset  and  fail  to 
hold  up  our  organs  in  their  place,  or  shall 
we  hold  our  organs  up  by  the  corset, 


Fig.  10.— Thi2  Organs  of  a  Healthy  Uncorsbtcd 
Figure. 
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which  may  act  as  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  muscles  ?  An  obvious  plan  is  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  before 
we  give  up  the  corset.  Then,  when  these 
are  strengthened,  the  corset  will  become 
less  and  less  necessary.  But,  till  these 
muscles  are  strengthened,  we  have,  let 
us  repeat,  a  choice  of  evils  before  us : 
the  uncorseted  trunk  with  weak  muscles 
may  have  its  organs  too  low,  and  the  cor- 
seted trunk  may  have  its  organs  cramped 
and  displaced  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  Fig.  9  shows  a  possible  dis- 
placement. The  best  remedy  will  be  a 
series  of  trunk  movements,  done  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  inclined  plank,  without 
constricting  clothing. 

Then  there  is  the  neck,  of  which  the 
muscles  may  be  stiff  or  weak.  This  will 
produce  a  wrong  carriage.  The  apparatus 
in-  Fig.  II  shows  how  the  neck  muscles 
may  be  strengthened  by  moving  against 
resistance.  Anyone  can  easily  make  this 
apparatus  for  himself.  Let  him  get  two 
pieces  of  fairly  strong  elastic,  and  tie  each 
securely  to  each  end  of  a  folded  pocket- 
handkerchief.    The   other   ends   of  the 


elastic  let  him  tie  securely  to  some  firm 
attachment — let  us  say,  to  the  handle  of 
a  door.  He  can  then  put  this  handker- 
chief round  his  head.  If  it  is  at  the  back 
of  liis  head  while  he  faces  the  door-handle 

{see  Fig.  11) ,  he 
can  practise  mov- 
ing his  head  back, 
as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  two 
Courses ;  or  he 
can  turn  his  back 
to  the  door- 
handle,  and  put 
the  handkerchief 
over  his  forehead. 
Either  way  maj^ 
be  used  for 
strengthening  the  turning  muscles  of 
the  neck.  All  the  neck  exercises  should 
be  performed  slowly  and  cautiously  at 
first.  Yet  one  should  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance. 

We  have  now  come  upwards  to  the 
face,  and  here  we  may  notice  the  nostrils. 
Look  at  them  in  the  mirror,  and  see 
whether  the  left  (Fig.  13)  is  not  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  right.  May 
not  this  be  partly  due  to  the  common 
habit  of  holding  the  handkerchief  in  the 
right  hand  when  one  blows  the  nose,  and 
then  moving  it  down  from  left  to  right  ? 
If  so,  then,  for  a  change,  hold  the  handker- 
chief in  the  left  hand,  and  move  it  down 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  II.— a  Neck  Exerciser,  to  Remedv  "Poke,"  etc. 
{^Adapted  from  Sargent). 


A  Deformed  Nostrii..         A  Hkalthv  Nostril. 
Fk;.  ij. 

from  right  to  left.  Besides,  close  the  right 
nostril  by  pressing  against  the  side  of  the 
nose,  and  breathe  in  occasionally  with 
the  left  nostril  only. 

Breathing  exercises,  such  as  are  de- 
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scribed  in  the  special  article,  should  accom- 
pany most  remedial  exercises.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  suppose  that  you  are  labour- 
ing under  obesity.  Force  in  your  abdo- 
men, and  take  a  full  breath  in,  and  bend 
downwards.  You  are  now  practising 
yourself  in  the  middle  or  chest  breathing, 


f IG.  14. — One  Remedy  fok  Obesity. 

and  your  unsightly  abdomen  will  tend 
to  disappear.  Or  practise  the  exercise  in 
Fig.  14,  with  full  breathing.  But  we 
must  leave  the  subject  of  obesity  for  a 
special  treatment.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  over-cram  this  chapter  with  in- 
structions. Let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  we  have  omitted  more 
faults  than  we  have  described.  We  have 
said  nothing  of  thin  or  shapeless  calves, 
of  stiff  knees,  and  general  stiffness,  and 
general  slowness  to  change  ;  which  latter 
faults  might  be  remedied  by  the  Mac- 
donald  Smith  system,  by  the  best  games 
and  athletics,  by  relaxing  movements,  and, 
we  hope,  by  our  various  Courses. 

We  have  also  been  obliged  to  omit  many 
remedies,  and  especially  massage — ^which, 
again,  will  have  an  article  to  itself.  We 
have  said  little  or  nothing  about  that 
deformity  which  is  so  common  that  we 
scarcely  observe  it,  or  even  reaUse  that 
it  is  a  deformity — namely,  frowning. 
This  we  can  cure  by  smiling  in  private, 
and  by  relaxing  in  private  also. 

In  fact,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
find  out  his  own  failings,  and  the  special 


ways  to  remedy  them.  Each  must  choose 
for  himself  whether  to  disregard  them, 
and  simply  live  a  somewhat  more  sensible 
hfe,  or  to  attend  to  them,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate the  opposite  fault  till  the  normal 
has  been  restored.  For  that  is  our  object ; 
not  to  go  on  and  on  tinkering  at  the  same 
deformit}^,  and  worrying  about  it ;  but 
to  remedy  it  once  for  all,  and  then  leave 
nature  and  instinct  to  keep  us  right. 

Till  we  have  remedied  it,  we  can  scarcely 
do  better  than  practise  what  Aristotle  was 
one  of  the  first  to  set  forth  in  theory. 
"  A  virtue,"  he  said,  "  is  the  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes."  Reasonable  cour- 
age is  the  mean  between  rashness  and 
cowardice.  Reasonable  economy  is  the 
mean  between  lavishness  and  parsimony. 
The  reasonable  body  is  the  mean  between 


Fig.  15. — Symmetry  and  Slackness. 

two  misshapen  bodies.  Mistakes  we  make, 
and  are  almost  bound  to  make,  constantly. 
To  be  in  precisely  the  right  pose  and  poise 
every  moment  of  our  lives  is  more  than 
can  fairly  be  demanded.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  getiinto  the  habit  of  returning  to  the 
right  pose  and  poise  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  do  this 
except  by  observing  ourselves.  The  fault 
will  be  not  if  we  observe  ourselves,  but  if 
we  always  do  so. 
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ORDINARY    AND    TRAINING    DIETS:    THEIR  PROS 

AND  CONS. 

Athletic  Feats  (of  Endurance)  Possible  on  a  Very  Narrow  Dietary-Karl  Mann-Gadesbusch-OUey- 
What  Wou  d^  do  on  a  Mixed  Diet  7-The  Narrower  Dieters  must  not  Set  themselves  up  on 
7  vTrtuous  Pinnacle-Mr  F.  Benson-Mr.  Burdetfs  Opinion-Mr.  Montague  Holbem-Mr. 
Hal  rrndrews  th^^^^^  Trainer-Dr.  Mortimer  Granville,  a  Theorist-Few  Athletes  Rely  on 

D^t  Afone  Their  Care  in  Other  Matters  may  Cover  a  Multitude  of  Mistakes  in  Diet-Some  of  the 
?ros  iraining  in  Self-Control-Some  of  the  Cons-Uric  Acid.  Xanthins.  and  Purms-The  Editor  s 
EZrie^T^i^^nule  of  Moderation  and  Smaller  Quantities  not  Scientific -Bread-Proteid- 
^S-e  pits  and  Carbohydrates -Professor  Atwater  Omits  Pleasant  Taste -Omx  s  Digestive 
?rrOmits  ExcretL  Helps -Omits  Freedom  from  Clogging  Materials -■' Salts "  and  Over- 
^S^y^AZtTjTeJj,  Experiments-He  Condemns  City-habi.s  in  Food-Experience  has 
not  yet  Decided  in  Favour  of  the  Ordinary  and  Training  Diets-Contrast  after  Fair  Tnal  is  the 
Only  Criterion. 

The  feats  of  Mann  and  his  followers — 
among  whom  are  other  walkers  not  far 
inferior  to  him,  and  Gadesbusch,  one  of  the 
best  oarsmen  in  Germany — are  not  to  be 
ignored.  Moreover, 
the  fallac}^  that  man 
has  the  teeth    of  a 
carnivorous  animal  has 
long    ago    been  ex- 
ploded.   His  teeth  are 
less  carnivorous  than 
those  of  a  dog,  as  will 
be  clear  to  any  reader 
who  compares  his  own 
teeth— and  especially 
his  "canines  "  —  with 
those  of  a  dog,  as  in 
Fig.    I.      But  man 
(and  Mann)   can  eat 
meat,  and  what  would 
Mann  have  done  on 
a   diet    including    flesh  -  foods  ?  And 
how  would  he  impress  an  average  per- 
son ?    Might  not  the  narrowness  of  the 
n'gime  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of 
weakness  ?    To   put   the   matter  more 
personally,  what  would  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry- 
most    open-minded    of  athletes— have 


WE  know  a  large  number  of  people 
who  thrive  physically  and  mentally 
on  a  diet  that  is,  in  theory,  remarkably 
cheap  and  pure.     Karl  M.nn,  in  whom 
the     physicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gov- 
ernment could  trace 
no  sign  of  exhaustion 
after  his  walk  of  125 
miles  in  26  hours  52 
minutes  (in  1902),  lives 
and  trains    his  living 
and  training  diets  do 
not  differ   much)  on 
salads,  well-cooked  ve- 
getables,  fruits,  nuts, 
pea-mit  butter,  whole- 
meal bread,  and  an 
unfermented  grape- 
juice  ;  on  this  diet  he 
manages    to    edit  a 
paper  {Kraft  tind  Schonheii),  to  be  agent 
for  his  "wine"  (which  we  shall  criticise 
in  a  later  chapter),  to  superintend  an  open- 
air  g5minasium  near  Berlin,  occasionally 
for  the  sake  of  amusement  to  take  a 
little  walk  of  seventy  miles  or  so,  and 
even  to  marry. 


Fig.  I.— Skull  of  a  Dog. 
{Photo:  Mason       Baseic,  Cambridge.) 
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thought  of  the  Editor's  diet  not  long  ago 
if  the  latter,  when  asked  to  lunch  at 
Mr.  Fry's  club,  had  been  on  the  diet  of 
Karl  Mann  and  had  declined  everything 
— the  white  bread,  because  it  lacked  cer- 
tain phosphates,  etc.,  the  butter  because 
it  was  an  animal  food,  the  cheese  for  the 
same  reason,  and  because  it  was  decom- 
posing, and  so  on  ? 

Right  at  the  very  outset  of  this  chapter 
the  Editor  must  explain  that  his  dietarj^ 
(which  at  present  excludes  only  the  flesh- 
foods  and,  by  personal  preference,  sugar, 
eggs,  and  oatmeal),  though  assuredly 
cheap  and  pure,  docs  not  set  him  on  a 
level  superior  to  any  other  human  being. 
He  finds  himself  far  fitter  on  it,  but  is 
ready  to  admit  that  this  careful  choice  is, 
from  one  point  of  view,  a  confession  of 
weakness.  He  has  a  certain  kind  of 
respect  for  the  men  who  can  thrive  on  a 
wider  range  of  foods,  even  while  he  knows 
that  Mann,  and  cychsts  like  OUey  and 
Newell,  can  perform  wonders  of  endur- 
ance on  their  fleshless  regime. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  diet — if 
one  may  call  it  so — of  the  strong  man  in 
a  well-known  acrobatic  troupe.  He  is  the 
man  who  supports  the  others,  and  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  "Ground  man." 
During  the  day  he  never  eats,  but 
smokes  cigarettes  and  drinks  Scotch 
whiskey.  At  night  he  takes  between 
one  and  two  pounds  of  raw  beef 
sandwiches.  He  enjoys  life :  though  it 
is  said  that  he  has  heart-disease. 

The  Editor  has  been  told  that  the 
special  training  of  a  certain  Canadian 
athlete — a  man  of  vast  endurance — con- 
sisted of  brown  bread  and  btitter  and 
tea.  These  and  other  diets,  including 
those  o  a  vigorous  old  man  of  sixty 
and  some  cyclists,  etc.,  may  be  called 
"  experimental  "  as  distinct  from  orthodox. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
sound  for  these  people,  and  perhaps  for 


many  others  as  well  ;  it  merely  means 
that  they  are  not  usual.  They  will 
be  treated  later  on  in  a  special  chapter 
where  the  Editor's  own  diet  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully,  some  small  meals  being 
cited  and  analysed  and  justified.  Here 
we  are  treating  of  the  ordinary  diet 
of  most  Anglo-Saxon  people  who  can 
afford  it,  and  of  the  orthodox  training- 
diet  of  most  Anglo-Saxon  athletes. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  the  best  specimen 
we  know  of  a  man  who  never  trains  by 
means  of  diet.  His  training- diet  is  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  on  it  he  can  show 
wonderful  results,  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  most  successful  all- 
round  men  of  the  day — a  musician  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  a  deep  and 
wide  reader,  a  versatile  writer,  a  man 
who  is  remarkable  in  whatever  society 
he  is,  and  whatever  that  society  is  doing, 
whether  talking  or  playing  or  "  bridging"; 
a  fine  all-round  athlete,  with  skating  and 
Golf  for  his  specialities,  he  seems  to  find 
the  ordinary  diet  agree  with  him  ad- 
mirably. And  he  takes  the  right  view  of 
the  matter.  He  told  the  Editor  that,  if 
ever  he  felt  that  he  could  not  use  his  body 
and  mind  satisfactorily,  he  would  then 
think  about  changing  his  diet. 

The  following  contribution  is  from  a 
man  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  training  others  in  boxing,  etc.,  and 
who  also  is  on  what  we  may  call  the 
"  nevermind"  principle— Mr.  Burdett.  the 
well  -  known  heavy  -  weight  ex  -  military 
champion  of  boxing,  and  -formerly  gym- 
nastic instructor  at  Oxford  Universitj- 
and  the  People's  Palace,  Mile  End.  We 
wish  to  thank  him  genuinely  for  his  clear 
and  outspoken  views.  All  praise  to 
those  who  say  out  what  they  think  good 
and  find  good  in  their  own  practice. 

His  opinion  will  be  read  with  all  the 
more  interest  because  he  has  never  seen 
or  heard  of   any  of  the  Editor's  ideas 
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about  diet,  as  he  shows  in  his  second 
sentence.    In  criticism  of  what  he  brings 
forward,  we   may  say  beforehand  that 
we  should  hke  to  know  how  these  men 
whom  he  mentions  would  thrive  if  they 
had  to  give  up  most  of  their  exercise. 
He  speaks  of  their  condition  when  they 
get  their  exercise  regularly.     If  some- 
thing— for  instance,  an  accident  or  want 
of  time  or  money — compelled  them  to 
lead  an  almost  sedentary  Hfe  in  a  city, 
would  they  still  keep  in  physical  training 
on  this  diet  ?    Secondly,  about  the  power 
of  these  men  for  steady  brain-work  he  says 
not  a  word.    Thirdly,  we  would  emphatic- 
ally deny  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 
He  says  that  a  person  would  always  have 
to  worry  about  procuring  and  weighing 
and  mixing  foods,  etc.    Now  this  may  be 
so  at  the  start,  but  in  any  good  system  of 
diet  all  this  trouble  ceases  after  a  time. 


G.  A.  Olley. 
(Pholo :  Russell      Sons,  Baker  Street,  W .) 


The  choice,  etc.,  of  foods  becomes  prac- 
tically unconscious  ;  as  one  learns  to  play 
the  piano,  so  one  learns  to  choose  foods. 

We  would  ask  for  a  judgment  by 
results.  What  is  the  condition  of  most 
of  those  athletes  at  the  age  of  fifty? 
That  is  a  plain  and  fair  test. 

With  this  preface,  we  quote  from  the 
manuscript  that  he  has  kindly  sent  us, 
the  conclusion  of  which  seems  to  be  that 
we  are  all  different,  but  should  not  ex- 
periment in  order  to  find  out  whether 
some  new  dietary  may  not  produce  better 
all-round  results. 

"  In  connection  with  all  that  has  been 
said  about  training  and  diet  in  recent 
years,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  touch 
upon  anything  new.  So  many  have 
written  about  the  subject  ;  some,  good 
practical  men,  who  have  Avritten  sensibly 
and  strongly  ;  others,  mere  theorists,  who 
have  written  wildly  strange  articles, 
laying  down  a  daily  routine  and  diet 
which  if  followed  conscientiously,  must 
have  rendered  hfe  unbearable,  and  the 
consequent  worry  of  procuring,  weigliing, 
and  mixing  foods,  and  apportioning  cer- 
tain exercises  to  certain  fixed  times,  must 
have  entailed  more  fatigue  and  weariness 
than  ever  the  so-called  systems  could  have 
cured. 

"Throughout  all  the  articles  I  have 
read  there  has  always  appeared,  and  been 
invariably  strongly  emphasised,  the  writer's 
own  dictum  on  the  subject— /.e.  what  he 
or  she  has  done  when  in  training,  and  what 
they  consider  every  one  else  ought  to  do 
when  training.  It  is  against  this  laying 
down  of  a  hard-and-fast  rule  for  diet  and 
exercise  that  I  would  protest.  Since  no 
two  people  are  exactly  aUke,  it  follows 
that  no  two  persons  like  the  same  diet  or 
reap  the  same  amount  of  benefit  therefrom. 

"  Besides,  I  maintain  that  the  incessant 
worry  of  eating  just  so  much  and  only 
certain  kinds  of  food  and  at  certain 
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fixed  times  is  mentally  distressful  to 
most  persons.  In  looking  back  over  my 
past  long  experience  in  training — ex- 
perience in  which  I  have  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of 
athletes,  from  the  East  End  schoolboy 
to  the  'Varsity  Blue — I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  too  much,  far  too  much,  stress 
is  laid  upon  diet  and  not  enough  upon 
work  or  the  practice  of  the  particular 
form  of  athletics  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  excel.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  Army  instructors  being  trained 
at  the  headquarters'  gymnasia  must  have 
been  astonished  at  the  splendid  physique 
of  the  men  ;  and  yet  these  men  (I  speak 
from  personal  experience)  are  fed  upon 
the  plainest  of  diets,  and  of  that  sparingly. 

'■  It  was  once  my  privilege  to  teach  a  very 
large  class  of  East  End  factory  girls  at 
the  People's  Palace,  and  I  was  profoundly 
astonished  to  learn  from  a  good  lady  who 
mixed  with  them  daily  in  their  different 
factories  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  had  only  bread  and  butter,  or  bread 
and  cheese,  or  bread  and  bacon,  for  their 
dinners  day  after  day,  and  yet  the  vitality 
and  strength  they  displayed  might  quite 
have  rivalled  that  of  the  well-fed  under- 
graduates of  our  Universities. 

'•  Again,  take  our  professional  footballers 
or  cricketers.  Does  anyone  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  any  of  them  give  much 
thought  to  what  they  eat  ?  Certainly 
not  !  My  experience  of  professional 
athletes  has  been,  I  may  honestly  say,  as 
great  as  anyone's,  and  the  story  of  them 
all,  told  fairly  and  privately,  is— plain 
normal  diet,  and  plenty  of  hard  work  at 
your  sport,  plenty  of  fresh  air.  No 
fads,  no  patent  foods  and  extracts, 
no  fantastic  drinks,  but  simply  the 
plain  simple  diet  of  the  normal  man, 
no  excesses  either  of  overfeeding  or  under- 
feeding, three  meals  daily,  and  meat  cer- 


tainly not  more  than  twice  a  day.  Given 
this  plainness  of  living,  and  always  remem- 
bering that  the  greater  the  variety  in  the 
diet  the  better,  with  plenty  of  hard  work, 
properly  directed  with  the  view  of  attaining 


Fig.  3. — Karl  Mann,  a  Long-distance  Walicek 
(125  Miles  in  26  hrs.  52  mins.). 
{Photo:  A.  dc  Veer,  Berlin.) 


excellence  in  your  particular  sport,  and 
yon  possess  all  the  secrets  of  success. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  :  But  what  do 
you  call  a  plain,  normal  diet  ?  I  would 
reply  :— 

"  For  Breakfast  any  of  the  following- 
bread,  butter,  fish,  porridge,  eggs,  bacon, 
fruit,  jam,  and  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa. 

"  Dinner — meat  (roast  or  boiled),  any 
kind  of  vegetable  and  plenty  of  it — 
except,  perhaps,  potatoes — bread,  and 
anything  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  any  kind 
of  plain  pudding." 

A  slightly  stricter  regime-  is  that  of 
Montague  Holbein,  the  famous  swimmer, 
when  he  trains  for  a  cross-Channel  swim. 
He  says  : — 

"  Personally,  the  only  change  I  make 
in  my  dietary  is  that  I  eat  less  vegetable 
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food  than  I  should  otherwise.  .  .  I  feed 
well  right  up  to  the  day  of  the  attempt, 
and  during  my  effort,  whatever  the  length 
and  time  of  it  may  be,  I  take  constant 
nourishment— in  fact,  at  half-hour  inter- 
vals. .  .  I  have  foimd  that  hot  milk,  raw 
eggs,  hot  tea,  and  Bovril  are  refreshing 
and 'staying  foods.  I  take  spirits  only 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  .  . 
I  never  smoke,  as  I  have  always  found  it 
to  be  injurious,  and  I  seldom  drink 
alcohol." 

More  elaborate  and  more  strict  are  the 
instructions  of  Harry  Andrews,  trainer  of 
Holbein  and  of  Butler,  Chase,  Frank 
Shortland,  Shrubb,  and  Walters. 

"  A  man  in  anything  like  a  fair  state  of 
health  will  thrive,  and,  if  other  points 
allow,  will  reach  a  state  of  extreme  fit- 
ness, on  a  simple  diet,  such  as  follows  : — 
"Three  meals  a  day  are,  I  consider, 
necessary — breakfast,  dinner,  tea.  Exact 
times  need  not  be  laid  down  ;  but  breakfast 
at  about  8.30,  dinner  at  i,  and  tea  from 
5.30  to  6  o'clock  are  suitable  hours. 
"  For  a  man  in  training  I  give  as  follows  : 
"  Breakfast.— K  couple  of  new-laid  eggs 
and  toast,  followed  by  a  httle  cress  or 
marmalade,  or  both  ;  or  half-pound  of  fresh 
fish  and  toast,  cress  or  marmalade,  or 
both.    A  steak  or  a  chop  may  sometimes 
take  the  place  of  the  eggs  or  fish.    I  dis- 
allow bacon  and  butter,  only  occasionally 
permitting  just  a  very  little  butter  to  the 
man  who  may  particularly  fancy  it. 

"  Dwner.— Roast  beef,  mutton,  boiled 
mutton,  poultry,  game,  milk  puddings, 
and  stewed  fruits,  plenty  of  green  vege- 
tables. As  great  a  variety  of  food  as 
possible  from  day  to  day  is  advisable.  I 
bar  pork,  rabbit,  hare,  venison  (this  is  apt 
to  upset  the  inside),  boiled  beef,  and 
potatoes.  No  suet  puddings  or  pastry. 
Shell-fish  and  cheese  are  also  tabooed. 

"  Tea  consists  of  eggs,  fish,  or  poultry, 
toast  or  crust  of  bread  ;  the  crumb  should 


always  be  toasted  and  the  crust  eaten 
stale,  not  new.  Watercress  is  allowed, 
but  very  httle,  if  any,  butter. 

"As  a  general  rule,  I  let  each  regulate 
the  quantities  for  himself.  I  find  that 
in  the  long  run  they  generally  level  off 
to  about  the  amounts  stated  above. 

"  Between  Meals— K  biscuit  or  two,  or 
an  apple  after  the  morning  exercise,  and 
a  biscuit  also  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  addition  to  the  above  meals, 
complete  the  sohd  side  of  the  food  question. 

"  As  a  general  principle  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  what  may  be  roughly  described 
as  prepared  foods— I  mean  the  general 
run  of  proprietary  articles  ;  but  I  am  m 
most  hearty  accord  with  Messrs.  C.  B. 
Fry  and  Eustace  Miles  in  recommending 
that  during  training,  certainly  during  its 
earlier  stages,  when  nourishment  and 
building  up  of  the  body  are  all-important 
essentials,  no  athlete  can  afford  to  over- 
look the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
addition  of  plasmon,  wherever  possible, 
to  his  food.  .  . 

"  If  you  are  at  present  an  abstainer, 
don't  start  stimulants.  If  you  are  a 
moderate  drinker,  don't  drop  it,  but  be 
most  careful  to  be  just  as  moderate  out 
of  training  as  in." 

[The  subject  of  drinks  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter.] 

Still  more  detailed  is  the  following 
scheme,  by  J.  Mortimer-Granville,  M.D.  :— 

Table  of  Staple  Articles  of  Diet  in 
Severe  Training. 


Substance. 

Meat  and  poultry 

Bread  

Butter  

Potatoes 

Sugar   


Milk 

Oatmeal 

Eggs 

Total 


Quantity 

Nitrogen 
Proteid 

Carbon 

(in  oz.). 

(in  grs.). 

(in  grs.). 

24 

240 

1,526 

24 

120 

1,676 

I-V 

0.3 

450 

8 

8 

392 

I 

187 

4 

12 

120 

2 

6 

250 

6 

57 

426 

7oi 

443-3 

5.027 
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Table  of  Staple  Articles  of  Diet  in 
Moderate  Training. 


Substance. 

Meat  and  poultry 
Bread 
Butter 
Potatoes 
Sugar 


Milk 

Oatmeal 

Eggs 

Total 


Quantity  Nitrogen 

Carbon 

(in  oz.j. 

(in  grs.). 

(in  grs.). 

20 

200 

Ij28o 

24 

1 20 

1,676 

li 

0-3 

450 

8 

8 

392 

I 

187 

3 

9 

90 

2 

6 

250 

4 

34 

284 

63* 

177 -l 

4,609 

cons  of  the  above,  let  us  go  through 
the  many  letters  which  have  been  written 
to  W.  G.  George  and  published  in  his  book 
on  training.  We  shall  find  that  no  writer 
— and  he  has  collected  opinions  from  large 
numbers  of  athletes  of  note — pins  his 
faith  on  diet  alone.  When  these  letter- 
writers  express  an  opinion,  they  almost 
always  condemn  any  special  diet,  though 
they  seem  to  have  tried  only  one  fairly 
themselves.  If  we  reflect  that  nearly 
all  these  athletes  agree  about  the  follow- 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  few  of  these 
advisers  rely  on  diet  alone  for  physical 
fitness.  That  is  to  say,  their  training  is 
not  a  training  only  or  chiefly  by  diet  ;  it  is 
a  training  by  diet  and  other  means,  and 
at  present  we  have  no  way  of  telling  how 
far  this  diet  by  itself  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce fitness,  as  the  Editor's  diet  seems  to. 

Now  before  we  consider  the  pros  and 


ing  hygienic  rules,  we  may  ask  with  reason 
whether  these  habits  do  not  help  to 
counteract  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  an 
unscientific  diet.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 
"  Perform  no  violent  feat  without  pre- 
paration and  practice."  "  Perform  the 
full  feat  seldom  previous  to  the  com- 
petition." "  Get  correct  style  before 
you  practise  frequently."  "  Spread  your 
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training  over  a  long  period."  "  Make  your 
training  itself  a  pleasure,  not  a  drudgery." 
"  Be  regular  in  your  hours."    "  Get  up 
early."     "  Have  plenty  of    fresh  air." 
(]V.B.— Very  small  attention  seems  to 
be  paid  to  breathing.)    "  Walk  a  great 
deal."    "  Take  short  sprints."    "  Smoke 
little,  if  at  all."    "  Take  as  little  alcohol 
as  possible."    "  Do  not  drink  between 
meals"    (there   is    some    difference  of 
opinion   here).    "  Be   moderate   in  the 
amount  of  food  you  take."    "  After  ex- 
ercise, rub  yourself  down  and  have  mas- 
sage."   "  Attend  to  the  law  of  modera- 
tion."   "  When   you   are   stale,  rest." 

Eat  slowly."  These  hints,  if  carried 
out,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  cover- 
ing a  multitude  of  mistakes  in  food. 

Let  us  now  consider,  as  impartially  as 
possible,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  ordinary 
and  training  diets. 

First  as  to  the  pros,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  the  merits  of  any  system  are  until 
other  systems  have  been  tried  fairly. 
In  scarcely  any  cases  are  we  told  the  effects 
which  the  diet  has  on   hrain-work.  In 
nearly  all  cases  it  is  assumed  that  regular 
and  almost  daily  exercise  is  an  absolute 
necessity.    So  we  cannot  say  that  ex- 
perience proves  this  diet  to  be  the  best. 
Certainly,  in  most  cases,  it  does  not  satisfy 
our  demands  as  set  forth  in  a  previous 
article.    Later  on  we  shall  quote  the 
views  of  others  who  have  tried  other  diets 
as  well,  and  have  either  succeeded  or 
failed.    At  present  it  is  all  theory,  because 
there  is  no   contrast.    Without  contrast, 
we  have  no  real  knowledge. 

SOME  OF  THE  PROS. 

Considering  the  meaty  training  diet  in 
particular,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  fairly 
definite  diet,  and  easy  to  understand.  It  is 
easy  to  get.  It  is  a  social  diet ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  who  takes  it  does  not  pose  as 
a  solitary  crank.    It  has  the  advantage 


of  habit,  the  digestion  being  accustomed 
to  deal  with  these  foods.    It  has  the  iaith 
of  the  eater,  who  believes  that  strength 
comes  from  beef.    It  has  some  good  and 
indeed  excellent  results  to  show,  as  the 
above  names— a  few  out  of  a  host— will 
testify.    It  is  a  nourishing  diet  so  far  as 
concerns  proteid,  carbohydrates,  and  bulk. 
We  shall  deal  with  this  question  of  nour- 
ishment later  on.    It  is  stimulating  to  the 
digestion,  as  well  as  in  certain  cases  to 
the  whole  system— at  least  the  meat  part 
of  it  is.    It  is  quickly  and  well  absorbed 
by  many.    For  those  who  have  good 
powers  of  excretion,  it  is  not  so  bad  in  its 
effects.    Nor  is  it  so  bad  if  people  have 
regular  exercise,  even  if  they  have  not  a. 
good  power  of  excretion.    If  harm  is  done, 
that  harm  is  very  gradual  and  may  take 
years,  or  decades,  to  show  itself. 

Last,  but  not  least,  this  diet,  being 
stimulating,  is  a  training  in  self-control. 
Those  who  are  masters  of  themselves  only 
when  they  live  on  the  very  purest  of  foods 
—and  who  cease  to  be  masters  of  them- 
selves when  they  take  anything  stimu- 
lating—are,  from   one   point   of  view, 
weaker  brethren  than   those   who  are 
masters  of  themselves  whatever  then 
diet  may  be.    We  do  not  say  that  the 
weaker  brethren  are  wrong  ;  from  another 
point  of  view  they  are  right ;  but  at  least 
in  a  certain  sense  they  are  weaker.  They 
confess  that  a  certain  condition  is  too 
powerful  for  them  to  resist.    So  far  as 
concerns  brain-work  during  training,  it  is 
possible  that  the  meat  may  deaden  the 
too  active  brain,  and  compel  it  to  rest, 
so  that  afterwards  its  work  may  be  the 
better  because  of  that  rest. 

Now  for  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
ordinary  and  training  diets. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONS. 

These  diets  are  not  yet  proved  to  be 
the  best,  let  us  repeat,  until  others  have 
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been  sensibly  tried.  They  certainly  are 
stimulating.  A  physician  once  told  the 
Editor  that  the  human  system  needed  a 
lillip  to  make  it  work,  and  that  meat  was 
this  fillip.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  horse  which  works  well  and 
easily  and  for  long  hours  without  a 
spur  is  a  more  useful  and  economical 
'animal  than  one  which  will  only  work  with 
a  spur.    That  is  just  a  personal  opinion. 

Certainly  these  diets  seem  to  create 
a  need,  and  almost  a  necessity,  for  exer- 
cise. That  was  so  in  the  Editor's  case, 
when  he  lived  on  them  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  If  he  dropped 
his  exercise  for  even  a  day  or  two  he 
became  unwell.  About  the  expense  of  the 
diets  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever.  We 
have  to  pay  heavily  for  meat,  and,  when 
we  have  it,  it  quickly  goes  bad,  whereas 
the  grains  or  cereals,  the  pulses,  and  the 
milk-proteids,  and  oil,  are  comparatively 
cheap,  and  last  for  a  long  while.  More- 
over, the  diets  are  to  many  people  con- 
stipating, especially  if  much  meat  be 
taken.  More  generally,  they  are  apt  to 
clog  the  system,  and  to  increase  the 
blood-pressure. 

It  is  as  well  to  turn  aside  for  just  a 
moment  from  the  other  disadvantages  to 
this  special  one.  The  theory  has  been  set 
forth  that  flesh- foods  poison  us  because 
they  contain  used-up  waste-matters.  The 
theory  may  be  expressed  somewhat  as 
follows  :— An  animal  or  a  man,  whenever 
there  is  any  movement,  breaks  down  cells 
in  the  body,  and  instead  of  these  cells 
produces  acids  (which  have  been  in- 
correctly called  uric  acid).  Now  these 
worn-out  tissues  and  the  acids  probably 
have  a  certain  use  in  the  system  ;  per- 
haps they  compel  the  system  to  work. 
Anyhow,  we  may  assume  that  they  are 
valuable  up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond 
that  certain  point,  which  varies  in  each 
individual,  they  become  injurious. 
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The  normal  person  or  animal  will  get 
rid  of  about  as  much  of  the  waste-matter 
as  is  made  during  the  day  by  movements, 
etc.  But  an  abnormal  and  unhealthy 
person  tends  to  store  up  the  waste-matter, 
grain  by  grain.  It  may  be  years  before 
there  is  a  large  enough  store  to  produce 
a  serious  ailment.  Now  let  this  abnormal 
and  unhealthy  person  add  to  his  body  a 
certain  amount  of  waste- matters  that 
are  in  the  foods  themselves,  and— so  the 
theory  is  put  forth— he  will  have  to  get 
rid  of  these  just  as  if  he  had  made 
them  for  himself. 

Of  course  it  is  theory ;  for  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  waste-products  of  the 
animal  will  have  the  same  effect  when 
they  have  been  swallowed  by  the  man, 
as  the  man's  own  waste-products  will 
have  when  they  have  been  made  within 
himself.  But  the  theory  is  that  the 
animal  has  moved,  and  used  itself  up, 
and  produced  waste-matters.  Man,  when 
he  eats  the  animal,  eats  not  only  the 
nourishment,  but  also  the  waste-matters. 
These  waste  -  matters  he  has  to  get 
rid  of. 

Similar  acids  are  to  be  found  in  other 
foods  besides  flesh-foods,  according  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Haig.  Dr.  Walter  Hall's 
researches  on  the  subject  of  what  are 
called  the  xanthins  or  purins  have  now 
become  a  standard  work.  We  quote  from 
them  here. 

XANTHINS    OR  PURINS. 

Rough  Estimate  of  Grains  per  Pound 
(from  Dr.  Walter  Hall). 

I. — In  Flesh  Foods. 
Fish  :— 

Cod   4.1 

Plaice    1^.6 

Salmon   8 .  i 

Meat  :— 

Mutton  6.7  to  8.1 

Pork  and  Iiam      ..    8.0  to  8.5 
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Beef- 

9 

Sirloin 

9' 

T  A 

4. 

T  n 

"Rihhit 

6 

-> 

Birds  : — 

.  I 

8 

.8 

2. — In  Other  Foods. 

Eggs  (fresli),  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
bread— some  say  these  contam 
little  or  none.  Eggs  are  the 
most  doubtful. 

Oatmeal    3-4 

Peameal    2-5 

Haricot  beans    4-2 

Potatoes   o  •  ^ 

Onions  °  ■ 

Asparagus    ^  •  5 

Tea  (dry  Ceylon)        ..  i75 

CofEee  (dry)  7° 

Cocoa  {dry)  59 

Lager  beer    ^  -  ^ 

Pale  ale   ^  •  3 

Porter    ^  ■  3 

Whether  we  accept  this  theory  or  not, 
at  any  rate  it  is  worth  taking  into  account. 
Certainly,  whenever  the  Editor  has  by 
accident  taken  any  extracts  of  flesh,  m 
soups,  etc.,  during  the  past  years,  he 
has  had  a  feeling  of  fatigue  or  cramp  or 
heaviness,  which  could  not  have  been 
due  to  imagination,  since  he  did  not  know, 
at  the  time  of  eating,  that  he  was  eating 
flesh-extracts. 

With  these  diets,  also,  there  is  often  a 
desire  for  stimulants  and  narcotics,  whether 
these  be  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  or  something 
else.  There  may  be  unpleasant  effects  in 
other  ways,  especially  for  boys.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  give  the  boy 
occasional  meals  of  simpler  foods,  if  only 
that  he  might  learn  a  little  about  a  diet 
which  would  possibly  help  him  in  his 
sedentary  life  afterwards. 

These  foods  are  not  pleasant  to  prepare  ; 
they  are  not  beautiful  to  look  at ;  they 


do  not  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  And 
the  process  by  which  meat  is  obtained 
could  by  no  amount  of  exaggeration  be 
called  humane,  either  to  the  animals  or  to 
the  people  who  prepare  them  for  food. 

Turning  to  details,  we  notice  that  even 
the  law  of  moderation  in  all  things,  which 
is  the  boast  of  most  ordinary  trainers,  is 
not  always  scientific.  Tirades  against 
excess  are  made  by  a  quantity  of  loose 
thinkers,  m.any  of  whom  are  themselves 
guilty  of  the  grossest  excess  in  food. 

What  ive  need  is  a  smaller  quantity,  not  of 
all  foods,  but  of  those  that  we  take  in  too 
large  quantities.    The  Editor  does  not 
think  that  we  all  eat  too  much  in  general. 
He  thinks  that  there  are  special  elements 
of  food  of  which  most  of  us  do  eat  too 
much,  especially  starch  and  sugar.  Apart 
from  this,  individuals  need  a  large  quan- 
tity of  some  element  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  human  system.    When  a  man's  s^^s- 
tem  is  over-acid,  for  example,  it  is  absurd 
to  tell  him  to  be  moderate  in  all  things 
and  to  take  less  of  all  things,  including 
alkaline  "  salts." 

The  recent  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Rotch,  of  Harvard,  and  now  put  into 
practice  with  excellent  results  at  the 
new  (St.  Francis)  hospital  for  infants  at 
Hampstead,  show  that  the  proportion  of 
elements  is  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
Pure  milk  is  the  ideal  food  for  infants, 
but  the  cow  does  not  usually  offer 
milk  with  its  elements  just  as  children 
need  them.  Ordinary  milk  has  in  it 
proteid,  "  salts,"  fat,  and  sugar,  but  not 
in  the  right  proportion  for  infants  of 
different  ages. 

Hence  even  so  simple  a  thnig  as 
milk  is  treated  scientically,  and  the 
results  justify  the  care.  Instead  of 
anyone  saying,  "  Give  this  starved  or  ill 
child  more  milk,  or  this  over-fed  child 
less  milk,"  the  scientist  now  steps  in  and 
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adapts  the  proportions  to  the  age,  the 
disease,  the  individuaUty,  etc.  Accurate 
prescriptions  are  made — so  much  fat,  so 
much  sugar  of  milk,  so  much  proteid,  etc., 
so  much  hme-water,  to  be  heated  to  this 
,  or  that  temperature,  to  be  given  in  such 
and  such  quantities  at  the  following  hours 
daily.  And  what  applies  to  milk  applies 
to  all  other  foods.  It  is  not  in  the  ex- 
cessive quantity  that  we  err  so  much  as 
in  the  deficient  bal- 
ance. 

The  uniform  sys- 
tem of  training,  the 
nniform  system  of 
diet,  must  be  scien- 
tifically unsound. 
How  ridiculous  it  is, 
for  example,  to  trea 
all  the  members  of 
a  rowing  eight  in 
the  same  way ! 
How  still  more  ri- 
diculous this  ap- 
pears when  we  con- 
sider the  different 
needs  of  the  body 


and 


m  summer 
winter  ! 

The  matter  of  bread  is  another  item 
too  little  considered  by  ordinary  and 
training  dietaries.  The  following  analyses 
are  interesting  as  showing  how  deficient 
white  bread  is  in  phosphates  and  other 
"  salts." 

Wheat-flours  and  Breads,  etc. 

Carbo- 


FiG.  5.— Mr.  Burdett  ,(see  pages  120  to  121)  Boxing 
WITH  Lieut.  Flynn,  a  Convert  to  Simpler  Foods. 


Wholemeal 

flour 
White  flour 
Wholemeal 

bread 


Proteid.  Salts.  Fat.  hydrates.  Water. 
.  14.81    1.48  2.99  69.90  1.48 

12.43    -5°  1-62  73.07  .60 


1.28  3.25  51.87   1. 25 
•62   3.53  54.17 


.62 


••  9-37 
to  9.7 
White  bread  8.87 
to  9.2 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton  writes  as  follows  :— . 
"  The  perfection  of  modern  mills  and 


the  consequent  separation  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  wheat  and  the  mineral  matter 
it  contains  from  the  starchy  matter  which 
goes  to  form  white  bread,  is  probably 
responsible  to  some  extent  for  decayed 
teeth.  If  phosphate  of  Hme  and  sihca. 
be  absent  or  deficient,  we  can  no  more 
expect  a  child  to  have  strong  teeth  than 
we  can  expect  a  hen  to  lay  eggs  with  well- 
formed  shells  when  it  is  not  supplied 

with  lime  in  its 
food." 

With  regard  to 
the  different  kinds 
of  nourishment  also, 
it  is  as  well  to  con- 
sider these  diets 
somewhat  carefully 
before  we'  commit 
ourselves  to  them. 

Proteid,  or  albu- 
men, is  agreed  by 
all  the  highest  au- 
thorities to  be  the 
most  essential  ele- 
ment in  food.  It 
has  been  said  that 
we  may   give  up 
nearly  all  other  ele- 
ments, and   yet  live  ;   but  that,  if  we 
give  up  proteid  and  "  salts,"  we  die. 
Proteid  is  of  use  not  only  for  building  the 
body  by  forming  a  great  part  of  its  blood, 
etc.,  but  also  for  actual  digestion.  Now 
the  proteid  element  is  on  the  whole  fairly 
supplied  by  the  ordinary  and  training  diet- 
aries, in  a  form  that  is  easily  digested  by 
most  people.    There  is,  let  us  repeat,  too 
much  vague  talk  about  excess  of  food.  One 
is  sick  of  the  saying,"  We  all  eat  too  much." 
We  may  eat  too  much  of  other  elements, 
but,  if  scientific  experiments  mean  any- 
thing, comparatively  few  of  us  eat  too 
much  proteid.    Let  the  proteid  of  the 
ordinary  and  training  diets  stand  for  the 
present  as  fairly  satisfactory. 
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The  fibre  or  cellulose  to  give  bulk  to  the 
food  and  work  to  the  organs  may  not  be 
far  wrong  either.  Though  white  bread  is 
deficient  in  this  fibre,  wholemeal  and  brown 
bread  have  plenty  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  fattening  materials 
— generally  divided  into  the  fats  and 
carbo-hydrates— they  are  important  not 
only  because  they  give  fat  and  heat,  but 
also  because  they  save  proteid.  The  more 
oil  or  starch  or  sugar  we  take,  the  less 
proteid — within  certain  Hmits— we  are 
likely  to  need.  Now  it  seems  that  the 
fault  of  the  ordinary  and  training  diets 
is  that  they  include  too  much  starch  and 
too  little  oil. 

There  is  another  fault  besides.  Pro- 
fessor Atwater,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  make  food- 
investigations  in  various  parts  of  the 
American  world,  and  who  has  used  the 
most  elaborate  and  up-to-date  mechanism 
possible  for  testing  his  experiments,  writes 
that  :— "  The  uses  of  food  are  two  ;  (i.) 
to  form  the  material  of  the  body,  and 
repair  its  wastes  ;  (ii.)  to  yield  heat  to 
keep  the  body  warm,  and  muscular  and 
other  power  for  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
With  every  motion  of  the  body,"  he  says, 
"  and  with  the  exercise  of  feehng  and. 
thought  as  well,  material  is  consumed 
and  must  be  re-supplied  by  food."  This 
sounds  most  complete.  But  food  has 
another  purpose  besides,  and  that  is  to 
give  pleasure  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
It  shares  this  duty  with  pictures,  scenery, 
etc.    To  ignore  it  is  to  be  unscientific. 

The  pleasure  helps  the  digestion,  and  it 
is  another  duty  of  food  to  help  the  diges- 
tion. Recent  experiments  in  Russia  have 
proved  that  digestion  is  helped  by  en- 
joyable feehngs,  by  enjoyable  tastes,  and 
by  certain  foods  or  elements  in  foods. 
One  of  them  is  some  element  in  milk — 
probably  its  proteid  and  "  salts." 
There  is  yet  another  function  of  food, 


and  that  is  to  help  the  body  to  excrete 
what  it  has  used  or  what  it  has  not  used 
—that  is  to  say,  used-up  materials,  or 
useless  materials.  The  food  should  have 
in  it,  in  the  first  place,  elements  which 
aid  the  body  to  digest  and  use  enough 
material ;  and  then  elements  which  help 
the  body  to  get  rid  of  the  rest. 

Closely  akin  to  this  function  is  another 
function  of  food— to  counteract  clogging, 
and  especially  over-acidity  ;  for  nearly 
all  of  us  are  clogged  and  over-acid  in 
body  as  well  as  in  mind.  There  should  be 
elements  in  the  food  to  cancel  or  expel 
the  undesirable  elements  in  the  food  or  in 
ourselves. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  food  should 
not  have  in  it  an  excess  of  clogging 
materials  ;  above  all,  it  should  not  be 
over-acid. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  points,  each 
must  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
ordinary  and  training  diets  give  enough 
satisfaction  and  pleasure,  both  by  their 
taste  and  by  their  general  effects  ;  whether 
they  have  in  them  the  right  elements 
to  help  the  digestion,  and  to  help  the 
excretion.  It  seems  likely  that  in  these 
latter  elements  the  ordinary  and  training 
diets  are  sadly  deficient.  Nor  are  they 
likely  to  counteract  clogging  and  over- 
acidity,  for,  on  the  whole,  they  are  them- 
selves decidedly  over-acid.  Moreover,  they 
tend  to  clogging.  Of  course  there  are 
some  people  who  have  special  faculties 
for  resisting  or  overcoming  these  dis- 
advantages. Thus  one  man  may  have  a 
remarkable  power  of  getting  rid  of  this 
poison,  another  of  that  poison,  and  so 
on.  But  we  are  here  considering  the 
majority- 

Among  these  elements  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  are  the  "  salts."  Un- 
doubtedly, certain  "salts"  help  the  diges- 
tion, others  help  the  excretion.  It  is 
particularly  in  "  salts  "  that  the  ordinary 
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and  training  diets  are  unscientific.  The 
valuable  alkaline  "  salts "  are  deficient 
in  white  bread,  though  they  abound  in 
brown  and  wholemeal  bread.  And  many  of 
them  are  extracted  from  vegetables  before 
they  are  served  by  the  cook.  These  alka- 
hne  "  salts  "  would  help  to  neutralise  or 
get  rid  of  that  over-acidity  which  may 
not  be  the  cause,  but  is  at  least  the  com- 
panion, of  most  diseases,  and  of  bodily 
and  mental  fatigue. 

Bad  cooking  is  indeed  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  ordinary  and  training  diets. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  choice 
of  food,  the  way  of  preparing  it  is  ex- 
ecrable. Even  the  Reformatory  Indus- 
trial School  children  are  taught  something 
about  cooking  [see  page  123) ;  we,  the 
"  educated,"  are  taught  nothing  ! 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  our  "  pros 
and  cons"    by  saying  that  experience 
has  not  decided  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
and  training  diets  as  the  best,  because  an 
experience  is  comparatively  valueless  until 
it  has  been  contrasted  with  another  ex- 
perience.   That  is  to  say,  those  who  have 
tried  only  the  ordinary  and  training  diets 
cannot  say  that  these  are  the  best  for 
them  until  they  have  tried  other  diets 
fairly.    If  some  athlete  has  lived  all  his 
life  on  fleshless  foods,  he,  in  his  turn,  has 
no  right  to  say  that  these  are  the  best 
for  him.    Hitherto  many  trials  that  have 
been  made  of   the  fleshless  foods  have 
been  unfair,  the  bulk  taken  being  too 
great,  and  the  proteid  too  small.    We  shall 
try  to  prevent  similar  mistakes  by  giving 
definite  samples  of  (theoretically)  nourish- 
ing  meals   in  a   future   chapter.  We 
shall  also  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
and  when  to  eat,  and  the  use  and  abuse 
of  stimulants,  narcotics,  etc. 

When  those  who  live  on  the  ordinary 
or  training  diets  say  that  custom  has 
decided  in  favour  of  these,   and  that 


custom  is  best,  let  us  see  what  science  has 
to  say  with  regard  to  customary  diets. 

Professor  Atwater  has  examined  various 
diets  with  the  greatest  care,  and  many 
thousands  of  dietaries  with  their  general 
results  have  been  recorded,  so  that  it  is 
held  by  him  and  others  that  a  given  amount 
of  food  will  produce  a  given  amount  of 
work.  And,  almost  all  over  the  world, 
scientists  are  generally  agreed  as  to  how 
much  food,  how  much  of  each  element, 
ordinary  people  require  daily.  There  is 
great  doubt  on  certain  points,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  Tables  are  definite  and 
do  not  differ  considerably. 

As  an  American  writer  has  said,  "  Pro- 
fessor Atwater's  investigations  have  a 
range  that  swings  from  the  dietaries  of 
University  students'  clubs  to  the  dietary 
of  the  cotton-field  negroes,  and  the 
tortilla-frjdng  natives  of  New  Mexico ; 
from  families  who  live  on  $100  a  month 
to  families  who  live  on  $100  a  year. 
Strangely  enough,  he  found  families  living 
on  $100  a  year  better  fed,  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  than  families 
who  have  $100  a  month." 

He  finds  that  "  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  most  abundantly  fed,  and 
the  most  wastefuUy  ;  that  they  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  food  ;  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  poorly  cooked  and  worse  served ; 
that  palate  and  convenience  are  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  food  before 
wholesomeness,  nourishment,  and  econ- 
omy." 

"  A  man,"  he  says,  "  requires  so  much 
of  protein  (proteid),  so  much  of  fat,  so 
much  of  carbo-hydrates,  in  order  to  live 
and  work.  The  man  with  little  physical 
exercise  requires  3.20  oz.  of  proteins, 
the  same  amount  of  fat,  and  10.56  oz. 
of  carbo-hydrates,  which  together  have 
a  fuel  value  of  2,420  calories.  (The  calorie 
is  the  unit  of  heat  or  energy.)  The  man 
with  active  work  requires  5. 28  oz.  of 
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proteins,  the  same  of  fat,  17.60  oz.  of 
carbo-hydrates,  and  receives  4,060  calories 
in  fuel  value." 

Judging  various  diets  by  this  standard, 
how  does  he  estimate  the  ordinary  and 
training  diets  of  Anglo-Saxons  as  com- 
pared with  the  dietaries  of  other  nations  ? 
He  finds  that  "  for  improvidence  and 
ignorance  and  uninvitingness  of  food,  the 
palm  goes  to  the  tenement  districts  of 
Chicago  and  New  York.  The  same 
improvident  feature  is  characteristic  of 
both — that  of  sending  out  just  before  a 
meal  for  only  enough  for  a  meal,  and 
considering  the  taste  and  convenience 
only." 

Does  he,  then,  praise  any  dietary  of 
any  nation  ?  After  saying  that  the 
Bohemians,  who  manage  to  live  on 
an  average  of  eleven  cents  (less  than  6d.) 
per  man  per  day,  are  conspicuous  for 
their  judicious  marketing,  buying  the 
food  in  which  there  is  the  least  waste  and 
the  most  nourishment,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  the  darkey  lives  on  three  cents  per 
man  per  day,"  but  that  "  the  dietary 
which  most  nearly  touches  the  scientific 
standard  of  a  man's  food  requirements  is 


the  dietary  of  the  Chinese."  Does  the 
"science"  justify  itself  by  results  ? 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  ingenuity 
and  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  used,  in- 
cluding the  room  in  which  the  patient 
lives  while  his  diet  is  weighed  and  re- 
cords are  taken  of  the  amount  of  heat 
he  gives  out,  and  the  amount  of  work  he 
does,  we  must  venture  to  question  whether 
the  tests  are  thoroughly  satisfactory — 
whether  the  Chinese  show  good  all-round 
results  from  their  "  scientific"  diet.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should 
consider  this  theoretical  aspect  of  the 
matter,  and  especially  that  we  should 
take  into  account — as  Professor  Atwater 
does — the  economy  of  the  ordinary  and 
training  diets.  For  the  general  conclu- 
sions have  been  based  not  only  on  what 
the  Americans  eat,  but  on  what  they 
waste ;  and  the  ordinary  and  training 
diets  waste  a  great  deal.  That  is  one  of 
their  chief  weaknesses,  in  addition  to  the 
objections  on  humane  and  aesthetic 
grounds,  that  they  cost  too  much  to 
begin  with  ;  and  that  a  large  amount  of 
their  materials  is  not  used  at  all  by  the 
system,  and,  indeed,  is  not  wanted. 
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EXERCISES    TO    REMEDY  OBESITY. 

Varieties  and  Graduations  for  Different  People— Need  of  Strong  Will — "  Beefy"  People  often  the  Worst 
Cases— Suggested  Clubs — Same  Treatment  may  Suit  the  Obese  and  the  Emaciated— Causes — The 
Vicious  Circle — Treatments — Not  "Thinness  at  any  Price" — The  Editor's  Methods— Some  of 
his  Exercises — An  Interview  with  a  Practised  Specialist — Where  he  and  the  Editor  Agree— His 
Course  of  Movements — Need  of  Timely  Carefulness — Violent  "  Cures  "  then  Unnecessary— Do  Some 
of  your  Servants'  Work  Sometimes  — The  Hunting  Man  as  an  Instance  —  Giant  Kemedies — The 
Digestion  Must  Not  be  Upset — A  Fool — Some  Diets — Densmore,  Ebstein,  See,  Kellogg,  Oertel, 
and  Another. 


Important  Notice. 

FOR  most  men  we  recommend  exer- 
cises with  the  punch-ball,  some  club 
exercises,  and  any  or  all  in  this  Course. 

For  women  who  are  strong,  the  exer- 
cises illustrated  with  the  female  figure. 
For  the  exercises,  and  for  this  idea  of 
having  different  figures,  as  well  as  for 
much  of  the  matter  here,  we  are  indebted 
to  Lieutenant  Flynn. 

For  weak  women,  massage  and  passive 
gymnastics  (another  person  working  the 
legs,  arms,  etc.). 

For  these  especially  we  advise  proper 
supervision  by  an  expert  and  speciahst, 
who  should  be  able  to  suggest  the  best 
baths,  Turkish  or  cabinet  baths,  gradu- 
ated exercises,  and  so  on. 

For  all.  attention  to  diet,  no  attention 
to  violent  drugs. 

For  "Welter  Weights."— By  this  sport- 
ing phrase  we  mean  the  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who,  owing  to  his  business  in  the 
city,  has  put  on  considerable  fat.  When 
the  hunting  or  the  polo  season  comes  on, 
he  naturally  wishes  to  get  rid  of  this 
handicap.  How  shall  he  set  about  it  ? 
We  advise  him  not  to  go  too  hard  at  the 
treatment  at  first.  Let  him  remember 
that  he  has  a  heart,  and  also  a  digestion, 
which  are  not  servants  that  will  stand 
violent  bullying.    He  should  make  the 


skin  do  its  work  well  by  plenty  of  heat- 
baths  and  gentle  sweating  exercise,  with 
massage  afterwards.  Or  let  him  inflict 
on  himself  a  regime  hke  that  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  to  be  men- 
tioned below  when  they  are  reduced 
to  the  ranks.  By  such  means  he  should 
very  soon  become  normal  again. 

OBESITY!  Truly  a  heavy  text  to 
lecture  on  !  The  very  first  two  letters 
are  full  of  an  overpowering  sense  of 
curving  fatness — the  round  O  and  the 
bulging,  double-chinned  B.  To  be  light 
and  flippant,  or  indeed  anything  except 
deadly  earnest  and  almost  suburban  and 
respectable,  in  face  of  these  weighty  odds, 
is  practically  to  court  defeat.  To  hit  the 
mean  between  humour  and  worry  is  hard 
here.  For  if  we  were  to  worry  and  to 
advise  that  splendid  remedy  for  fatness — ■ 
namely,  anxiety  always — we  should  only 
put  one  evil  in  place  of  another  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  laugh  over  our  cares  might 
simply  make  us  fatter. 

The  word  obesity  is  derived  from  Latin 
words  supposed  to  denote  over-eaten- 
ness.  This  points  to  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  obesity,  but,  as 
we  shall  show  directly,  it  is  not  only 
over-eating,  but  a  wrong  way  of  eating 
the  wrong  foods  that  is  partly  responsible. 


FIG.   1.  —  Keep   the    legs  perfectly 

STRAIGHT  AND  FIRM.  THEN  BEND  THE 
TRUNK  BACKWARDS  AND  FORWARDS,  WITH- 
OUT JERK  OR  STRAIN,  FROM  TEN  TO  TWENTY 
TIMES.  THIS  HELPS  THE  CIRCULATION, 
STRENGTHENS  THE  MUSCLES  ABOUT  THE 
ABDOMEN.  AND  MASSAGES  THE  ABDOMINAL 
ORGANS 


FIG.  2.— SHOWS  A  SIMILAR  EXERCISE,  IN 
WHICH  THERE  IS  MORE  EFFORT  AND  MORE 
WORK  FOR  THE  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES,  BECAUSE 
THE  ARMS  SWING  BACKWARDS  AND  FORWARDS. 
A  STILL  MORE  THOROUGH  EFFECT  IS  GIVEN  IF 
THE  ARMS  ARE  WORKED  IN  OPPOSITE  DIREC- 
TIONS, ONE  SWINGING  BACKWARD  WHILE  THE 
OTHER  SWINGS  FORWARD. 


Fl'^.  3. —Standing'  firm  as  before,  de- 
scribe A  circle  with  the  TRUNK  ABOVE  THE 
HIP-JOINT,  MOVING  IT  FROM  RIGHT  TO  LEFT  AS 
YOU  GO  BACK,  AND  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT  AS  YOU 
LEAN  FORWARDS.  BE  SURE  TO  CIRCLE  AS  LOW 
DOWN  AS  POSSIBLE,  AND  AS  FAR  OUT  TO  THE 
SIDES  AS  POSSIBLE.  CIRCULATE  SMOOTHLY 
AND  QUIETLY,   WITHOUT  JERK  OR  STRAIN. 


FIG.  4— KEEPING  THE  LEGS 
PERFECTLY.  STRAIGHT  AND 
FIRM,  SWING  WELL  DOWN 
BETWEEN  THE  LEGS,  AND  THEN 
UP  ABOVE  THE  HEAD.  THE 
FORWARD  AND  DOWNWARD 
MOVEMENT  IS  A  POWERFUL 
HELP  FOR  THE  ABDOMINAL 
MUSCLES,  WHILE  THE  BACK- 
WARD MOVEMENT  STRENGTHENS 
THE  SPINE 


FIG.  5.— KEEPING  THE  BODY 
STRAIGHT,  AND  THE  SMALL  OF 
BACK  AND  THE  CHIN  IN,  RAISE 
THE  KNEES  ALTERNATELY  AS 
HIGH  AS  POSSIBLE,  SENDING 
THE  TOES  WELL  DOWN  AS  YOU 
RAISE  THE  LEGS,  AND  THE 
HEELS  WELL  DOWN  AS  YOU 
LOWER  THE  LEGS.  THIS  IS 
AN  EXCELLENT  HELP  TO  THE 
DIGESTIVE  AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE 
EXCRETIVE  ORGANS. 


FIG.  6— CLENCHING  THE  HANDS,  SWING 
THE  ARMS  VIGOROUSLY  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT 
AND  FROM  RIGHT  TO  LEFT.  TURNING  ON  THE 
HIPS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  THIS  SHOULD  HAVE 
A  GOOD  RESULT  (iF  YOU  AVOID  STRAIN)  FOR 
THE  OBLIQUE  OR  SIDE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  ABDO- 
MEN. 


FIG.  7.— Shows  a  sawing  movement. 
Push  the  arms  vigorously,  now  forwards 
and  down,  and  now  back  and  upwards,  as 
though  sawing  a  piece  of  wood.  this, 
again.  makes  the  abdominal  organs  more 

ACTIVE 


FIG.  8.— KEEPING  THE  CHIN  IN.  SPRING  OFF 
THE  BALLS  AND  TOES  OF  EACH  FOOT  IN  TURN. 
AS  IN  MARKING  TIME,  BUT  MORE  ENERGETIC- 
ALLY.   The    higher  you  raise  the  legs, 

AND  THE  MORE  YOU  BRING  THE  KNEES  INTO 
THE  CHEST,  THE  MORE  POWERFUL  YOU  WILL 
MAKE  THE  MOVEMENT.  THIS  WILL  DRAW 
THE  BLOOD  AWAY  FROM  THE  HEAD.  AND  IM- 
PROVE THE  CIRCULATION  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE 
ABDOMEN. 
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A  far  more  important  cause  underlying 
the  mischief  is  the  weak  will.  If  you  are 
too  fat.  it  is  very  much  in  3'our  own  hands, 
and  still  more  in  your  own  body  and  legs, 
whether  you  remain  so  fat  (or  become 
still  fatter),  or  else  bring  yourself  back 
to  the  normal  and  reasonable.  If  you 
are  rich  enough,  of  course  the  effort  of 
will  is  very  small.  You  can  go  to  be 
treated  and  fussed  over  and  comforted 
by  the  saying  that  you  ai-e  "  predisposed  " 
to  fatness.  Then  you  can  be  massaged,  and 
can  have  yourself  reduced  while  you  wait. 

Will-power  is  necessary  not  only  at 
the  start  when  you  go  in  for  (or  "  have 
a  shot  at  ")  this  or  that  diet  or  Course. 
After  the  first  few  days  the  trial  may  be- 
come even  harder  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
after  the  stone  and  a  half  has  come  off 
and  you  feel  light  and  fresh,  there  is  a 
decided  temptation  to  put  it  on  again  by 
several  big  meals — somewhat  as  the  fool- 
ish man  who  has  gone  through  severe 
training  for  some  athletic  feat,  like  a 
boxing  match,  when  once  it  is  over, 
rushes  back  to  liis  flesh-pots  and  beer- 
mugs.  If  you  are  going  to  make  this 
mistake,  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  reduce 
yourself  at  all.  Certainly  it  is  better  not 
to  reduce  yourself  to  a  fraction. 

It  is  weak  will  rather  than  weak  muscle 
that  we  have  to  deal  with,  for  many  of 
those  who  are  fat  are  men  of  muscular 
power — men,  in  fact,  who  are  known  as 
"  beefy."  It  is  a  surprising  thing  that 
they  do  not  use  their  beefy  muscles  much. 
They  pride  themselves  on  looking  beefy, 
and  on  having  beefy  muscles  ;  not  on 
using  them.  But  that  muscular  force 
avails  little  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
abstinence  or  discipline.  Indeed,  the 
ty])ical  fat  man  or  woman  who  is  beefy 
(or  muttony)  nearly  always  craves  just 
those  very  foods  and  drinks  which  in- 
crease the  mischief — for  instance,  sweets, 
bread,  potatoes,  stout,  and  other  fluids. 


If  you  are  weak  willed,  either  strengthen 
your  will  or  get  someone  else  to  work 
with  you.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
fat-reducing  club,  like  the  Liver  Brigade 
in  the  Park  ?  Surely  it  is  better  to  stand 
supported  by  others  than  not  to  stand 
at  all,  but  to  sit  or  lie  in  state — the 
state  being  a  disgusting  one  of  sluggish- 
ness. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  the 
weak  will  or  the  inability  to  discipline 
one's  self  by  one's  self.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are  talking  not 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  fat  to  cover 
the  nerves  and  bones  and  prevent  bad 
effects  from  hard  knocks  as  well  as  from 
cold  ;  we  are  talking  of  that  unhealthy, 
pulpy,  and  useless  obesity  which  comes, 
for  example,  when  a  person  has  taken 
unnaturally  vigorous  exercise  with  dumb- 
bells and  gymnastic  apparatus  or  rowing, 
and  then  suddenly  gives  it  up  altogether. 

It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  extent 
muscle  does  become  fat  through  disuse, 
but  at  any  rate  part  of  the  muscle  does 
seem  to  become  a  sort  of  connective  tissue 
which  encroaches  upon  the  muscle,  and 
prevents  the  blood  from  flowing  freely  m 
the  tiny  blood-channels,  because  it  presses 
upon  these  channels. 

In  a  word,  obesity  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
congestion.  Not  only  are  the  channels 
narrowed,  but  in  them  there  lie,  as  in  a 
stagnant  canal,  matters  which  were  better 
sent  out  into  the  sea.  Obesity  is  not 
part  of  the  healthy  human  frame,  as  flesh 
is,  and  as  a  certain  amount  of  fat  and 
nice  "  padding"  is. 

We  may  distinguish  between  the  un- 
healthy fat,  and  the  healthy  flesh  and 
fat  which  all  of  us  need,  by  the  following 
cases  which  have  come  under  our  notice. 
The  first  type  is  that  of  the  man  who  is 
too  fat,  and  reduces  his  diet  chiefly  to  one 
of  proteid  and  "  salts."  He  has  had 
superfluous  coals  in  his  human  cellar, 
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and  he  now  adds  no  more  until  tnese 
have  used  themselves  up.  If  he  chooses 
his  foods  rightly  and  hves  sensibly,  he 
may,  after  a  month  or  so,  come  out  with 
a  body  of  healthy  flesh,  the  excess  having 
been  burnt  up.  The  other  type  is  that 
of  the  man  who  is  too  thin.  Everything 
seems  to  pass  through  him  unused,  un- 
effective.  In  vain  he  tries  eating  more 
and  more  ;  it  seems  to  make  him  thinner 
still,  like  the  lean  kine.  At  length  he  too 
adopts  that  same  treatment,  and  now  his 


SO  far  as  the  fat  is  unhealthy  and  a 
burden,  the  thought  that  it  is  "  constitu- 
tional "  should  fill  her  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
with  the  sporting  spirit,  and  make  her 
say.  "  Here  is  a  handicap  ;  here  is  a  good 
uphill  game  to  win,  a  game  well  worth 
winning."  It  is  a  pity  that  fat  people  have 
so  Httle  of  the  play-spirit  of  rehshing  an 
obstacle  and  welcoming  a  difficulty,  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  their  own  ob- 
structions. 

Closely  connected  with   this  is  the 


Fig.  9 a. 


Fig. 


lo. 


FIG  9  -BREATHiNQ.  FROM  THE  POSITION  IN  FlQ.  9.  WITH  THE  CHIN  IN  AND  THE  LEGS 
FIRM.  SWING  THE  WAND  OR  STICK  VIGOROUSLY  ABOVE  THE  HEAD  AS  IN  FlQ-  9A.  WHILE  YOU 
INHaLe  THROUGH  THE  NOSTRILS.  WHILE  YOU  EXHALE  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH,  NG  THE 
ARMS  DOWN  AGAIN  IN  FRONT.  REPEAT  THIS  FROM  TWELVE  TO  TWENTY  TIMES  IF  IT  DOES 
NOT  FATIGUE  OR  STRAIN  YOU. 


FIG.  10.— Swing  the  arms  above  the  hea[> 

AS  YOU  inhale  through  THE  NOSTRILS  '  Fia 

oaI.  Then  bring  the  stick  down  behind 
the  shoulders  as  you  exhale  through  the 

MOUTH  tFlG.  10^ 


digestion  improves,  and  the  proteid  and 
"  salts "  are  turned  into  healthy  flesh. 
The  last  state  of  that  man  is  hke  the 
last  state  of  the  first.  In  the  one  case 
unhealthy  fat  has  been  taken  away,  and 
healthy  flesh  has  been  left  ;  in  the  other 
case  healthy  flesh  has  been  formed,  and 
perhaps  eventually  healthy  fat  may  be 
added  also. 

The  causes  of  obesity  are  many.  The 
simplest,  and  the  one  that  comforts  most 
people  who  are  too  lazy  to  cure  them- 
selves, is  that  the  tendency  is  "  constitu- 
tional." The  lady  says,  "My  grand- 
father and  grandmother  and  my  fathei 
were  all  fat ;  therefore  I  am  fat."  Now, 


second  cause — namely,  excessive  drink. 
The  desire  to  drink  runs  in  families.  It 
is  not  merely  the  drinking  of  alcohol 
that  is  bad,  though  that  [see  the  special 
chapter)  has  a  potent  effect.  Excessive 
drink  of  any  kind  is  likely  to  be  bad,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  body  con- 
sists of  water,  and  one  of  the  easiest  ways 
of  adding  to  its  bulk  and  heaviness  is  to 
add  to  its  water. 

The  third  reason  is  over-feeding — and 
especially  over-feeding  in  respect  to  fatten- 
ing things,  whether  oil  or  starch  or  sugar. 

Wrong  food,  therefore,  is  another  cause. 
Besides  food  which  fattens,  food  wliich 
clogs  is  bad  also :  it  blocks  up  our  outlets. 
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Starch  is  among  the  foods  which  clog 
many  people. 

With  these  causes  there  is  often  found 
another — the  want  of  enough  exercise, 
or  the  want  of  the  right 
exercises  for  the  parti- 
cular purpose.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  sit  in 
an  easy  chair. 

Sluggishness  and 
sleepiness  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  great  deal  of  fat. 
Hard  workers  and  hard 
worriers  are  less  Hkely 
to  be  obese.  The  obese 
often  pride  themselves 


it  is  what  may  be  called  latent  food. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  food  within  him  is 
fermenting,  and  that  gives  him  a  sense 
of  emptiness  which  a  big  meal  will  reheve. 

His  instincts  do  not  de- 
sire either  the  right  kind 
or  the  right  amount  of 
food.  His  heaviness  dis- 
inclines him  for  active 
exercise,  and  inclines  him 
to  sleep.  His  torpor 
increases  his  fat.  How 
fat  is  the  sleepy  pig  t 
And  how  the  fat  bungs, 
up  his  eyes  and  in  turn 
increases  his  sleepiness !. 


Fig. 


12. 


FIG.  II.— This  exercise  is  to  be  practised  after 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RIGHT  LUNG.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HAND  GIVES  SUPPORT  TO  THE  WEAK  RIGHT  LUNG,  AND 
PREVENTS  IT  FROM  BEING  OVER-STRAINED.  INHALE  THROUGH 
THE  NOSTRILS  ;  EXHALE  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH, 

FIG.  12.— DO  A  SIMILAR  EXERCISE  FOR  THE  WEAK  LEFT 
LUNG 


F  G.  13.— The  CHOICE  OF  the  male  figure  SHOWS  THAT  THIS  IS 
ONLY  FOR  PUPILS  WHO  ARE  FAIRLY  STRONG.  SIT  ON  A  STOOL,  OR 
USE  THE  PLANK,  AS  IN  THE  ARTICLE  ON  "  DEFORMITIES."  PUT  YOUR 
HANDS  AND  ARMS  BEHIND  YOUR  NECK.  AND  YOUR  FEET  UNDER  THE 
EDGE  OF  A  SOFA  OR  BED  OR  HEAVY  CHAIR,  THEN  LEAN  BACK,  ALONG 
The  DOTTED  LINES,  AND  RAISE  YOURSELF   TO  AN    UPRIGHT  POSITION 

AGAIN.    Increase  the  distance  by  degrees. 


\  ,  


FIG.  14.— This  and  the  three  following  exercises— Figs  i4-it — 

ARE  DONE  WITH  AN  EXTENDING  RUBBER  EXERCISER*  :  RAISE  THE  ARMS 
ABOVE  THE  HEAD,  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  BRINGING  THE  KNEES  UP 
TOWARDS  THE  CHEST.  THEN  STRAIGHTEN  THE  ARMS  AND  LEGS 
DOWNWARDS.  AND  AS  YOU  RAISE  YOUR  ARMS,  INHALE;  AS  YOU  LOWEri 
THEM  EXHALE. 


on  their  "  jolliness."  It  is  the  jolhness 
of  sluggishness  and  apathy  more  often 
than  the  jolliness  of  vigorous  activity, 
though  of  course  we  must  admit  cases 
where  the  body  is  rendered  so  restful 
by  fat  that  it  is  easy  for  the  person  to 
use  nearly  all  his  nervous  energy  for 
other  work  ! 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  fatness  works 
in  a  vicious  circle.  The  person  who  is 
fat  in  an  unhealthy  way  may  wish  to 
drink  a  great  deal,  may  wish  to  over- 
feed, not  because  he  has  no  food  in  him, 
but  because  he  has  none  ready  for  use  ; 


If  these  are  the  causes,  then  the  cures:, 
are  easy  to  work  out.  We  are  not  going 
to  advocate  here  a  starving  system,  or 
what  may  be  called  "  thinness  at  any 
price."  We  would  sooner  see  people  fat 
and  fit  than  thin  and  unfit ;  just  as. 
we  personally  would  far  sooner  see  them 
thin  and  fit  than  fat  and  unfit.  It  is. 
the  fitness  of  the  all-round  person  that 
we  are  aiming  at.  Fat  can,  however,  in 
certain  cases,  be  reduced  by  severe 
measures.    We  had  a  friend  who,  after 

*  This  may  be  obtained  through  .nny  athletic  outfitters. 
It  is  made  by  the  Sports  Manufacturing  Company. 
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two  months  on  certain  biscviits  and  apples, 
increased  his  physical  vigour  and  his 
mental  vigour,  and  decreased  his  size  so 
remarkably,  that  his  coat  went  round 
him  twice.  The  Editor  himself  can  easily 
reduce  his  weight  several  pounds  a  day 
by  diet  alone.  He  finds  that,  in  his  case, 
most  oi  the  excessive  weight  must  be 
formed  by  water,  and  comparatively 
little  by  actual  fat ;  the  distinction  being, 
that  the  water  would  fizz  if  it  were  thrown 
into  fire,  whereas  the  fat  would  burn. 
But  we  shall  say  little  here  about  diet, 
because  the  subject  is  so  complex,  and 
the  chance  of  making  a  mistake  so  great. 

Besides,  the  Editor  can  also  reduce  his 
weight  by  vigorous  exercise,  especially 
games  and  alternate  walks  and  runs.  He 
has  lost  various  numbers  of  pounds  in  a 
single  match.  Once  he  lost  eight  pounds 
in  a  match  against  Peter  Latham ;  on 
another  occasion,  seven  ;  a  good  many 
times  five ;  and  four  and  three  quite 
often.  The  sweating  through  the  skin  and 
the  general  limbering  up  of  the  body  will 
relieve  the  congestion  and  make  the  bodily 
changes  (the  "  metabolism  ")  go  on  more 
quickly.  More  oxygen  is  taken  in  ;  more 
fat  and  refuse  is  burnt  up  and  removed. 

He  worked  out  a  few  exercises  of  an 
obvious  kind  before  he  consulted  a  prac- 
tical and  practised  physical  trainer  and 
remedial  specialist.  Here  are  his  own 
little  suggestions. 

Securing  abundance  of  air  and  of  light, 
practise  deep  breathing  in  the  way  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  Courses  for  men 
and  for  women.  This  will  improve  the 
excretion,  and  tend  to  remove  the  appear- 
ance of  fatness,  as  well  as  the  fatness 
itself.  To  repeat  the  process  of  fuh 
breathing — for  it  is  the  commonest  act 
of  daily  life— first  send  the  abdomen  out 
and  the  diaphragm  down,  as  you  breathe 
in  deeply  through  the  nostrils.  Then 
expel  the  breath  vigorously  as  you  draw 


the  abdomen  in,  and  send  the  diaphragm, 
well  up.  Now,  as  you  breathe  in  through 
the  nostrils,  keep  the  abdomen  in  and 
the  diaphragm  up,  and  send  the  chest 
outwards,  holding  your  hands  there.  As 
you  exhale,  press  your  chest  in  with  your 
hands,  but  still  keep  the  abdomen  in 
and  the  diaphragm  up.  Practise  this 
position,  with  the  abdomen  in  and  the 
diaphragm  up,  whenever  you  think  of  it 
during  the  day.  It  will  soon  become  a 
habit.  The  effect  is  not  merely  to  take 
away  the  ugly  curve  of  the  body  ;  it  is 
also  to  bring  the  organs  nearer  to  their 
right  position,  at  least  in  most  adults, 
who  have  these  organs  habitually  too  low. 

Massage  of  the  body  is  decidedly  good, 
for  many  reasons.  Massage  in  general  \\n\\ 
be  dealt  with  in  a  special  article.  The 
massage  of  the  abdomen  has  been  already 
described ;  it  will  help  the  circulation 
and  the  elimination.  The  simplest  general 
rule  is  to  massage  tip  the  right  side,  then 
across  above  the  navel,  then  down  the 
left  side  (see,  further,  the  Course  for  Men). 

Some  of  the  trunk- movements  of  bend- 
ing, turning,  and  twisting,  and  so  on, 
have  been  also  described.  A  more  inter- 
esting form  of  them  is  the  Golf-swing, 
as  recommended  in  the  Courses  for  men 
and  for  women  ;  or  the  Cricket  exercise, 
or  the  Lawn  Tennis  exercise,  in  the  chapter 
(q.v.)  on  "  What  to  demand  from  Systems." 

Then  there  is  the  floor  or  inclined  plank 
exercise,  by  which  one  has  the  feet  firm, 
as  one  lies  on  the  back,  and  then  hfts  up 
the  body  from  the  hips,  keeping  the  head 
well  back. 

Anyone  who  hangs  by  his  hands  from  a 
bar,  or  from  the  toj)  of  a  door,  feels  a  strain 
upon  his  abdominal  muscles,  and  also  upon 
his  spinal  muscles.  Such  exercises,  though 
one  must  be  careful  in  doing  them,  are 
also  useful  in  getting  the  body  straight. 

The  next  chapter  (Nature-cure)  suggests 
other  means,  and  most  particularly  the 
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hot-air  or  hot  vapour  baths.  But  we  have 
not  space  to  deal  with  these,  and  we  had 
better  proceed  to  the  materials,  including 
the  illustrated  exercises,  which  have  been 
gathered  together  by  Lieutenant  Flynn, 
whom  the  Editor  consulted,  because  this 
teacher  has  no  system  of  his  own,  includes 
all  systems  that  he  finds  effective  as  well 
as  interesting,  and  adapts  his  ways  to 
different  individuals. 

The  most  striking  thing  he  said  was, 
"  Whatever  you  do  with  the  ordinary 
person,  in  trjang  to  reduce  his  weight, 


We  were  agreed  as  to  two  points  :  the 
first  was  that  people  should  start  in  good 
time,  and  not  let  the  obesity  reach  a 
climax ;  the  second  was  that  obesity 
was  in  nearlj'  every  case  a  great  dis- 
advantage. Both  of  us  personally  found 
it  a  decided  discomfort  also.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  we  hate  to  look  too  fat ;  it 
is  that  we  hate  to  feel  too  fat.  "  Cui 
bono  ?  "  we  both  say,  remembering  our 
Latin  grammar  ;  "  whom  do  they  help, 
these  lumps  ?  " 

Against  obesity  is  its  ugliness,  the  extra 


FIG.  15.— From  the'  upright  position, 

BEND  OVER  ALONG  THE  DOTTED  LINES.  EXER- 
CISE WITH  THE  TWO  HANDS  ALTERNATELY.  SIX 
TIMES  TO  EACH  SIDE.  THIS  MOVEMENT  WORKS 
THE  OBLIQUE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  VERY 
POWERFULLY. 


FIG.  16.— Bend  forward  along  the  dotted 

LINES,  RETURNING  TO  THE  UPRIGHT  POSITION 
THIS  CHIEFLY  AFFECTS  THE  LOWER  PORTION  Of 
THE  STOMACH   AND  ALSO  THE  SPINE. 

(See  footnote  to  pp.  135-7.) 


FIG.  17.— This  exercise  again  chiefly 

AFFECTS  THE  SIDE-WALLS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
THE  ARM  BEING  KEPT  PERFECTLY  STRAIGHT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  MOVEMENT.  BRING  THE  ARM 
FROM  THE  OUTSTRETCHED  POSITION  TO  THAT 
WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  DOTTED  LINES.  PRAC- 
TISE WITH  EACH  ARM  IN  TURN. 


do  not  upset  his  digestion,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  be  ready  to  graduate  the 
treatment." 

With  a  view  to  this  graduation,  he 
devised  the  ingenious  idea  of  the  different 
figures.  First  come  those  of  a  woman, 
for  exercises  which  are  advisable  for 
most  women  and  men  also  ;  since,  if  an 
exercise  will  not  strain  a  woman,  it  is 
unlikely  to  strain  a  man  either.  The 
male  figures  are  doing  movements  that 
might  not  be  so  advisable  for  women  or 
for  delicate  men.  The  delicate  man  may 
treat  himself  as  a  woman  (except  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  looking-glass). 
10 


weight  which  it  compels  us  to  carry,  and 
the  extra  work  which  it  compels  us  to  do 
with  extra  effort.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
fat  body  is  working  like  a  fire  with  clogged 
flues  tr5dng  to  heat  water.  If  all  were 
clear  and  unhampered  by  excess  and 
waste,  a  far  smaller  amount  of  material 
would  be  needed  to  keep  the  fire  burning. 
So  obesity  is  uneconomical  also.  It  does 
not  tend  to  warmness,  for  as  it  makes 
the  blood  circulate  more  slowly,  it  is  in 
most  cases  of  less  value  than  a  free 
circulation.  In  America  the  Editor  made 
experiments  during  a  severe  winter,  and 
found  that  he  felt  more  comfortably  warm 
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on  a  pure  and  moderate  diet  than  on  a 
diet  very  rich  in  fattening  materials. 
Another  reason  why  obesity  is  uneconom- 
ical is  that  it  inclines  us  to  excessive  and 
unwholesome  and  expensive  foods  and 
drinks. 

Then,  again,  it  forces  the  organs  out  of 
position.  The  extended  stomach  presses 
upon  the  heart  and  tilts  it  upwards.  The 
heart  is  squashed  out  of  position  by  the 
stomach,  as  anyone  can  easily  realise  if  he 
studied  the  diagrams  in  the  article  on 
breathing. 

Both  of  us  were  agreed  as  to  the  value 
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blood,  and  so  lessen  the  supply  of  oxygen 
through  the  system,  for  these  corpuscles 
are  the  oxygen- carriers.  The  alcohol- 
laden  body  gets  rid  of  less  waste— s.g. 
less  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  healthy  cells 
tend  to  become  comparatively  useless  con- 
nective-tissue, which  crushes  the  little 
pipes  or  capillaries  of  the  body.  A  thirst 
often  follows,  perhaps  partly  from  a  desire 
to  flush  the  system.  The  drink  enters  the 
body,  but,  because  the  body  is  clogged, 
it  is  not  excreted  freely,  and  so  adds  to 
the  weight.  Then  there  may  result,  in 
re-action   from   alcohol,    a   depression ; 


of  the  treatment  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  by  sweating,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  regulating  the  food  and 
drink  ;  we  deal  with  this,  and  especially 
with  the  disuse  of  alcohol,  more  fully  in 
other  chapters. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  alcohol  tends 
to  obesity  are  as  follows.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  alcohol  may 
quicken  the  circulation,  produce  pleasant 
feelings,  and  so  help  the  digestion,  as  its 
first  effect.  But  when  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  system,  its  later  effect  may 
be  to  shrivel  the  red  corpuscles  in  the 


hence  over-eating  and  over-drinking  and 
increased  fatness.  The  circle  is  the 
longest  line  in  the  world,  and  truly  the 
vicious  circle  is  the  most  tedious  example. 

This  being  so,  we  should  prevent  the 
mischief  in  good  time,  and  train  in  our 
bodies  such  a  healthy  instinct  and  sense 
— not  a  common  sense  to-day — that  we 
shall  not  desire  the  wrong  things. 

Directly  a  person  is  tending  towards  the 
massive,  let  him  or  her  take  just  a  little 
trouble  to  regulate  the  diet,  and  do 
suitable  exercises.  What  Herculean  tasks 
we  should  be  saved  later  on  if  we  would 
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simply  remember  that  less  may  be  eaten 
with  advantage  at  forty  than  at  thirty 
(except,  of  course,  where  a  great  deal  of 
waste  goes  on,  caused  by  active  exercise), 
and  that  at  fifty  a  further  curtailment 
may  be  advisable  ;  also  that  our  stomachs 
are  creatures  of  habit,  and  will  soon 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  altered 
circumstances — their  altered  circumstances 
being  now  a  quite  large  enough  tenement, 
instead  of  an  unwieldy  mansion  clogged 
with  things  which  are  useless. 

If  only  people,  when  they  are  in  the 
habit  -  making  period,  would  establish 
a  general  sense  of  fitness  and  joy  in 
living,  which  at  present  is  the  x  or  un- 
known quantity  to  them,  they  would 
have  no  need  to  trouble  about  over- 
fatness  or  over-thinness  afterwards. 
They  would  be  clean  and  tidy  to  look 
at,  and  neat  and  quick  and  enduring  in 
action.  But  they  leave  the  art  of  living 
till  too  late,  and  then  comes  either  a 
yielding  to  the  mischief,  or  a  terrific 
struggle  of  palate  versus  health — a  struggle 
which  may  end  in  apparent  victory  for 
the  patient,  who,  nevertheless,  may  soon 
be  unable  to  resist  what  he  thinks  are 
the  good  things  of  life,  and,  like  Gaussin 
in  Daudet's  "  Sapho,"  may  sink  back 
hopelessly  into  the  mire. 

Those  gentle  measures  which  are  quite 
sufacient  in  the  early  stages— the  eating 
and  drinkin,^  of  a  little  less,  the  taking  of 
a  little  more  exercise,  the  doing  of  a  little 
more  work— are  easy  then  ;  afterwards, 
they  are  not  sufficient,  though  perhaps 
they  are  all  that  we  can  advise  as  safe. 
For  young  people  these  gentle  practices 
are  ample  ;  for  middle-aged  and  old 
people  they  are  not  nearly  enough  for  the 
cure  of  the  case,  which  may  take  years. 
A  few  minutes,  and  a  few  small  repressions 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  will  l)e 
more  valuable  than  the  most  violent 
remedies  at  the  age  of  fifty,  which  reme- 


dies at  that  age  may  be  positively  danger- 
ous, and  will  be  almost  certainly  un- 
l^leasant. 

With  most  middle-aged  people  we  must 
begin  slowly  in  matters  of  exercise,  if 
not  in  matters  of  diet.  Let  those  who 
do  not  feel  very  vigorous  choose  those 
exercises,  of  our  female  figure,  which  they 
feel  they  can  manage,  as  well  as  the 
massage  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
whole  body.  Many  say,  "  I  am  too  old," 
or,  "  I  am  too  stout,"  for  these  things. 
Now  they  may  be  too  old  and  too  stout 
for  violent  work,  but  if  they  look  through 
the  exercises  they  will  find  some  suitable 
movements  for  their  own  case.  These 
exercises  we  offer,  with  explanations  and 
with  a  few  suggestions,  before  we  speak 
of  diet. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  for  your- 
self what  you  get  your  servants  to  do 
for  you — only  to  do  it  quite  correctly? 
Perhaps  you  leave  your  gardening  to  your 
gardener.    Find  out  the  right  positions 
and  movements  of  gardening  ;  then  do  it 
for  yourself.    So,  too,  you  leave  someone 
to  clean  your  bicycle,  to  do  your  carpen- 
tering, to  dust  your  room,  to  make  your 
bed.    Occasionally  do  these  things  for 
yourself.    Let  us  take  an  example  from 
the  man  who  hunts.    In  the  morning  he 
gets  up — or,  indeed  (so  much  does  his 
valet  do  for  him)  one  might  almost  say 
that  the  valet  gets  up  for  him  and  dresses 
him.    Then  he  has  his  breakfast,  and 
soon  is  told  that  his  horse  is  outside  ready 
for  him  to  mount.   He  sits  and  rides  :  that 
is  good.    But  in  the  evening  he  hands 
back  that  horse  to  his  groom  for  the  groom 
to  attend  to.    It  is  constantly  remarked 
in  cavalry  regiments,  in  the  case  of  some 
fat  N.C.O.  who  has  been  on  some  "soft" 
billet  with  little  or  no  exercise,  and  who  is 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  how  soon  he  loses 
flesh  through  having  to  attend  "stables" 
— to  groom  liis  own  horse.     The  wind 
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improves,  the  body  becomes  strong,  and 
the  idler  is  now  become  a  man,  and  not 
the  mere  football  of  his  unwholesome 
desires.  Let  the  hunting  man  now  and 
then  groom  his  own  horses,  and  he  will 


FIG.  21.— Draw  in  the  abdomen  as  far  as  possible.  Then 

LET  IT  QO  OUT  AGAIN.      NEXT.  DRAW  IN  THE  ABDOMEN  AND  KEEP  IT  IN 
WHILE  YOU  DO  MANY  OF  THE  EXERCISES  OF  THIS  AND  OTHER  COURSES. 

be  less  obese.  Only  let  him  find  out  the 
right  way  of  grooming  them  first.  We 
are  not  urging  the  abolition  of  servants  ; 
we  are  simply  urging  that  everyone  should 
be  able  to  do  what  he  asks  his  servants 
to  do,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  sympathy 
with  the  servants,  and  a  certain  hold 
over  them,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  physical 
fitness. 

But  here,  again,  there  must   be  no 
strain  :   occasionally  we  advise  a  harm- 
less vegetable  or  fruit  or  grain  aperient 
—for  we  must  strongly  deprecate  the  use 
of  drugs— then  common-sense,  and  the 
doctor's  opinion  (when  he  gives  one).  If 
you  have  a  weak  heart,  you  will  not,  of 
course,  at  once  start  paper-chasing  as  a 
means  of  "  getting  down."    On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  strong  and  a  hearty 
man,  with  a  figure  not  quite  like  Apollo's, 
vet  well,  you  will  not  take  to  fishing 
from  a  ptxnt  in  order  to  coax  an  inch  or 
two  off,  when  you  wish  to  get  a  waist, 
will  you  ?    No  ;  in  the  one  case  we  re- 
commend abdominal  movements— lying 
and  moving  and  slow  stretcher- work,  with 
very  gentle  alternate  walking  and  run- 
ning, and  also  deep  breathing  exercises. 


AL  p:ducator. 

For  the  other  man,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  plenty  of  ball-punching,  riding, 
skipping,  boxing,  swimming,  inclined 
plank- work— anything,  in  fact,  which 
will  open  the  pores  and  use  the  muscles 
rightly.  But  even  the  strong  man  of 
this  class  must  not  go  too  hard  at  first. 

Of  this  same  over-exertion  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  the  noted  heart-speciahst,  says, 
in  the  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  that  the 
limit  of  exercise  appears  to  be  set  by 
three  factors  :— "  (i)  the  capacity  of  the 
digestive  organs  to  keep  up  the  quality 
of  the  blood;  (2)  the  capacity  of  the 
excretory  organs  to  get  rid  of  the  waste 
products  which  result  from  muscular 
action  ;  and  (3)  the  power  of  the  heart 
to  drive  a  constant  stream  of  blood  through 
every  corner  of  the  organism." 

Mr.  Flynn  has  noted  too  in  his  wide 
personal  experience  how  little  it  takes  to 
upset  the  digestion  of  big  and  heavy 
men.    One  great  effort  they  may  be  able 
to  make,  but  continued  effort  soon  tells 
against  them.    So  do  not  rush  things. 
He  cites  the  case  of  one  of  the  patients, 
who,  a  ponderous  man  of  a  pig-headed  dis- 
position, not  content  with  the  hght  work 
and  moderate  but  sufficient  diet  pre- 
scribed (work  that  was  removing  the 
superfluous  quite  pleasantly),  would  go  on 
his  own  lines,  Hft  heavy  weights,  drink 
excessive  doses  of  various  liquids,  taking 
also  the  most  indigestible  foods;  and, 
as  a  result,  was  knocked-up   in  under 
three  weeks.    He  was  not  content  \\ith 
having  lost  seven  pounds  in  two  weeks 
vmder    the    sane   treatment  ;    he  con- 
sidered that  too  slow.    When  shall  we 
learn  the  value  of  walking  through  life, 
instead  of,  hke  Flo  of  the  song,  always 
"riding  alone  on  a  motor-car"?  But 
neurotic  weeds,  left  to  themselves,  run 
wild. 

The   personality  of  the  teacher,  his 
power  to  command  with  or  without  tact, 
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is  an  important  element  in  success.  We 
find  this  not  only  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
but  also  in  diet-treatments.  The  author- 
ity of  some  person,  who,  for  all  we  know, 
may  himself  be  remarkably  unhealthy, 
but  who  is  that  magic  thing,  a  specialist, 
goes  much  further  than  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  itself.  We  wish  we  had  space 
to  mention  all  the  fat-treatments,  and 
to  give  photographs  of  the  advocates — 
and  some  of  the  "  invent- 
ors "  ;  but  the  limits  of 
this  chapter  forbid ;  and, 
besides,  this  is  not  a  comic 
paper. 

Probably  before  long  a 
whole  book  will  be  written 
by  someone  on  "  My  Ex- 
periences in  Weight  Re- 
ducing." At  present  we 
can  only  pass  a  few  treat- 
ments in  rapid  review.  As 
usual,  the  treatments  may 
be  called  cranky.  Perhaps, 
if  the  exponents  were  not 
cranks,  they  would  not  be 
so  keen  and  so  convincing. 
As  it  is,  they  all  claim 
many  successes ;  scarcely 
any  admit  the  possibility 
of  failure.  Yet  their  science 
is  not  very  sound.  One,  for 
instance,  prohibits  starch 
altogether.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  starch  in  certain 
forms— say,  in  the  form  of  white  bread 
— may  tend  to  fermentation  and  con- 
stipation, and  is  generally  clogging, 
swelling,  fattening.  But  starch  taken 
in  the  form  of  wholemeal,  or,  if  oats 
agree,  oatmeal,  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  from  starch  separated  from  its 
natural  friends  and  the  other  members 
of  its  family.  To  cut  off  all  starch, 
merely  because  the  one  kind  of  starch 
is  unadvisable,  is  not  science,  but  "  fad- 


dism."  There  are  now  on  the  market 
many  kinds  of  grain  foods — the  Editor 
uses  a  round  dozen  —  that  are  rich  in 
starch,  and  yet  thoroughly  healthy  for 
thousands. 

Nor  is  the  cure  entirely  a  matter  of 
giving  up  some  one  food.  How  can  the 
same  treatment  be  equally  good  for  those 
so-called  "  jolly  "  people  who  digest  and 
absorb  all  that  they  swallow,  and  for 


Fig. 


Fig. 


FIGS.  22  &  23.— Outward  front  swinq  and  back  swing.     The  outer  front  swing  or 

CIRCLE  HAS  BEEN  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  "  COURSE  FOR  MEN."  THE  CLUB  STARTS  AS  IN  FlQ.  22,  AND 
THEN  MOVES  OUTWARDS,  ALONG  THE  LINES  OF  AN  IMAGINARY  HOOP.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED 
THE  CIRCLE,  TURN  YOUR  SHOULDERS  AT  ONCE  TO  THE  RIGHT.  TURN  YOUR  FEET  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES 
TO  THE  POSITION  OF  FlQ.  23,  AND  DO  A  BACK  CIRCLE  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  DOTTED  LINE.  BE  SURE  TO 
KEEP  THE  LEFT  LEG  STRAIGHT  AND  STIFF,  AND  TO  KEEP  THE  CIRCLE  PARALLEL  TO  THAT  WHICH  YCU 
HAVE  MADE  IN  THE  FRONT  SWINQ.  BEGIN  SLOWLY.  IN  ORDER  TO  ENSURE  CORRECTNESS.  IT  WILL  BE 
UNNECESSARY  TO  TELL  YOU  WHICH  MUSCLES  ARE  BEING  EXERCISED:  YOU  WIILL  FEEL  THEM  FOR 
YOURSELF.  But  DO  NOT  STRAIN.  THE  EDITOR  HAS  FOUND  THIS  EXERCISE  VERY  USEFUL  FOR 
SEVERAL  BALL  GAMES 


those  far  from  jolly  people  who  digest 
and  absorb  less,  and  yet  are  too  fat — 
partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  fermentation 
and  inflation  ;  and  for  cases,  like  those 
which  the  Editor  has  met,  of  people  who 
eat  and  drink  scarcely  anything,  and  yet 
are  too  fat  ?  May  there  not,  however, 
be  some  general  method  of  health  which 
applies  not  only  to  the  above  cases,  but 
also  to  those  equally  terrible  cases  of 
people  who  digest  and  absorb  scarcely 
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anj^thing  of  what  they  eat,  and  who 
eat  enough  for  some  six  men  and  one 
boy  ? 

Dr.  Ebstein  appears  to  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  His 
patients  are  to  eat  plenty  of  fat  in  the 
form  of  butter  and  milk.  His  diet  in- 
cludes white  bread  and  sugar  and  some 
vegetables,  but  no  potatoes.  As  a  stimu- 
lant, he  gives  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
and  light  white  wine.  The  nourishment 
comes  apparently  from  eggs  and  meat, 
as  well  as  from  the  above  foods.  Is  the 
aim  to  disgust  people  with  fattening 
foods  ? 

Dr.  Germain  See  approves  of  a  wet 
diet,   since  water  aids  excretion.  But 
the  liquor  is  to  be  tea  and  coffee,  which 
surely  neutralise  a  good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment, a  good  deal  of  the  little  nourish- 
ment  which   he    allows.    The    dry  or 
greasy  part  of  his  diet  is  not  unhke 
Ebstein's.     Both    these    doctors  have 
utterly  ignored  what  strikes  the  practical 
trainer  as  a  great  necessity — namely,  the 
getting  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  action, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  which 
help  digestion  and  excretion.    So  wonder- 
fully speciaUstic  are  these  scientists,  that 
they  have  not  had  time  to  study  the 
other  branches  of  physiology.    Surely  the 
lungs  should  breathe,  and  the  skin  should 
breathe  as  well,  to  take  some  strain  off 
the  kidneys,  etc.    The  doctors  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  idea,  from  personal 
experience,  of  what  a  good  "  lather " 
means.    Nor  do  they  pay  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  meal 
is  digested  in  the  body.    The  more  subtle 
criticism  of  the  stomach,  as  Huxley  calls 
it,  will  reject  many  of  the  foods  which 
these  people  recommend,  such  as  the  fat 
of  meat. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  works  on  different 
lines.  His  diet  is  remarkably ''shm."  His 
main  point  seems  to  be  to  confine  the 


patient  to  one  thing  at  a  meal ;  but — 
thank  Heaven  ! — the  victim  is  allowed  to 
take  exercise — in  fact,  must  fatigue  him- 
self. And  Kellogg  has  ever  been  an 
advocate  of  all-round  methods,  including 
not  only  exercise,  but  also  baths,  mas- 
sage, electricity,  light,  heat,  and  air.  One 
aim  of  this  "  Sanitarium "  doctor  is 
perhaps  to  choke  off  the  victims'  appetite, 
for  if  they  have  onl}^  one  food,  and  that 
not  of  a  very  exciting  kind,  they  will  be 
unlikely  to  take  it  to  excess.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  crusts  of  bread 
which  even  a  beggar  can  demand. 

Dr.  Oertel  has  another  principle  of 
common-sense,  in  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  fat,  and  has  a  different  object 
besides  the  "Get  thin  at  any  price; 
only  get  thin."  The  heart  has  special 
attention.  To  help  it,  the  fluid  in  the 
body  is  regulated,  and  exercise  is  regu- 
lated also.  Gradually  the  patient  learns 
to  mount  up  steeper  and  steeper  incHnes, 
as  he  might  indeed  do  easily  in  his  own 
room  with  the  help  of  an  inclined  plank. 
Now  this  treatment  seems  very  suitable 
where  the  heart  is  strong  and  sound, 
though  hindered  by  the  fat  around  it ; 
but  for  a  weak  heart  even  this  gentle 
beginning  can  hardly  be  safe. 

A  far  more  popular  method  than  any 
of  the  above  is  that  of  a  doctor  who 
understands  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  and  probably  has  the  desirable  bed- 
side manner.  About  food- values,  and  the 
clogging  elements  of  our  food  supply,  he 
seems  to  know  little  and  care  less.  He 
finds  out  what  it  is  that  his  patients  like  ; 
then  he  lets  them  take  these  things,  but 
in  slightly  smaller  quantities.  What 
would  appear  on  the  face  of  it  absolutely 
ridiculous  as  a  new  method  of  treatment, 
is  bolstered  up  by  exact  amounts  and 
weights.  If  this  clever  man  had  said  to 
his  patients,  "  Eat  rather  less,"  that  would 
not  have  impressed  them.    But  when  he 
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says,  "  Eat  only  2 J  ounces  of  this,  and  for  any  such  dogmatism,  and,  in  offering 

3j  ounces  of  that,"  they  say,  "  Here  is  a  (in  the  chapter  on  "  Experimental  Diets  ") 

man  at  last  who  understands  my  case  two  simple  meals   which  we  ourselves 

exactly."    Indefinite  instructions  might  find  useful,  we  offer  them  merely  for 

be  better  tlieoretically,  but  definite  figures  trial,  and  without  authority.  Unintelli- 

persuade  the  unthinking.  gent  readers  will  not  like  this :  intelligent 

Such  are  a  very  few  of  the  well-known  readers   will  welcome  it  as  a  change, 

treatments  cursorily  passed  over  ;    but,  and,  if  it  fails,  they  will  say  to  themselves, 

as  we  say,  the  subject  is  too  complex  "  Well,  after  all,  he  did  not  guarantee." 


FIG.  24.— From  the  lying  position,  raise  the  body 

TO  THE  position  SHOWN  BY  THE  DOTTED  LINE,  KEEPING 
THE  HANDS  BEHIND  THE  SMALL  OF  THE  BACK. 
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Fig.  I. — GossMANN's  Naturheilanstalt. 

(Photo !  J'.  Tellgmann,  Cassel.) 

{The  Illitsiratioiis  are  reproduced  by  permission  of  Mr.  Gossinann,  except  Figs.  3,  4,  7,  and  12,  -which  are  by 

permission  of  Dr.  Kellogg.) 
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A   WEEK   OF  NATURE-CURE. 

The  Value  of  Rest,  Recreation,  Change,  and  Humour — Gossmann's — Two  Interesting  Cases — Few 
Games— The  Diet  not  too  Strict  for  All — Air-huts  and  Air-and-Light  Baths— Barefoot  Walking- 
Massage  before  Breakfast — Breakfast  Foods— Excursions — Wet-sheet  Packs— Steam — Hot  Baths 
— Cold  Douches — Apparatus  for  Exercise— Air  Baths  again — Electric  Light  aad  Heat— Ultra- 
Nature — The  Practice  better  than  the  Theory— German  Cleanliness  Misjudged — The  Two  Health 
Associations  of  Germany — The  Health-education  of  Millions — Sample  Lessons— Co-operation — 
Openmindedness — Lahmann — Other  Specialists — When  we  come  back  to  a  City. 


THE  Physical  EDUcAxoRischieflycon- 
cerned  with  exercise  ;  but  Emerson 
points  out  that  there  is  a  law  of  polarity, 
that  heat  and  cold,  summer  and  winter, 
supplement  one  another.  The  comple- 
ment of  exercise  is  rest.  Between  the 
two  comes  recreation,  which  no  one  has 
yet  defined  much  more  clearly  than  life 
itself  has  been  defined,  except  that  in 
both  recreation  and  life  there  must  be 
change.    With  regard  to  recreation,  we 


may  note  that  a  sense  of  humour  is  not 
indeed  essential,  but  is  very  valuable. 
Given  a  piece  of  work,  and  the  humor- 
ous view  of  the  subject — and  of  oneself 
— may  turn  that  subject  into  recreation. 

With  regard  to  Nature-cure,  or  Natur- 
heil,  in  particular,  a  saving  sense  of 
humour  will  prevent  the  patient  from 
being  too  morbid,  too  much  depressed. 
The  sight  of  a  number  of  fat  Germans 
in  an  air-ba  h  becomes  a  tonic  to  the 
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mind,  if  one  regards  it  from  the  right 
point  of  view.  For  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  humour,  as  well  as  for  the  exer- 
cise and  rest  and  recreation  of  the  body, 
there  can  be  few  better  holidays  than  a 
week  in  a  Nature-cure  establishment,  or 
N  aturheilanstalt. 

The  Editor  has  several  times  spent  a 
week  at  the  most  comprehensive  of  German 
Nahirheilanstalts,  and  has  occasionally 
visited  others  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
For  example,  at  Medstead,  in  Hamp- 
shire, there  is  a  little  place  where  one  can 
enjoy  the  air,  light,  scenery,  simple  diet, 
cold  baths,  gardening,  and  other  exer- 
cises. But  this  article  will  refer  chiefly 
to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Goss- 
mann  (Fig.  i)  near  the  Emperor's 
place  at  Wilhelmshohe  and  close  to 
Cassel. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  that 
whereas  this  was  a  strictly  teetotal 
asylum — we  use  the  word  in  its  finer 
sense — near  it  was  a  somewhat  similar 
place  where  champagne  was  a  special 
attraction.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
was  the  more  popular,  but  it  was  hardly 
likely  to  be  so  healthy. 

After  a  somewhat  long  journey  from 
London,*  one  has  a  drive  up  from  Cassel 
to  the  establishment,  and  then  there  is 
an  evening  meal  of  vegetables,  excel- 
lently cooked,  salad  (dressed  with  oil 
and  lemon),  butter-milk,   cheese,  dark 

*  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  from  London  to  Cassel  is  a  journey 
of  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  return  journey 
(unless  one  gets  into  a  wrong  train  and  arrives  at 
Cologne)  being  about  seventeen.  The  fees  for  a 
week,  with  a  nice  bedroom  and  complete  treatment, 
and  allowing  for  reasonable  "tips,"  were  nearly 
five  guineas.  The  person  who  lives  the  full  and 
most  hygienic  life  there  may  find  that  the  stuffy 
trains  and  steamers,  when  he  comes  back,  are  vilely 
oppressive.  Otherwise,  we,  personally,  found  no 
single  part  of  the  entertainment  either  painful  or 
dull.  And  each  time  we  submitted  as  a  passive 
victim  to  whatever  treatments  the  place  provided. 


bread,  butter,  nuts,  and  fruit.  Mr. 
Gossmann  himself  has  not  touched  flesh 
food  for  twenty-seven  yeai's.  He  and 
his  family  are  the  picture  of  pink  health. 

At  a  special  table  in  the  large  dining- 
room  were  seated  several  people  who  were 
being  treated  for  obesity.  One  of  these 
was  a  fat  actor.  With  him  it  was  a 
choice  of  evils.  Should  he  remain  fat, 
and  command  a  large  salary  by  his  comic 
appearance  ?  or  should  he  become  healthy 
and  perhaps  lose  much  of  his  prestige  ? 
He  decided  on  this  latter  course,  and 
was  rapidly  losing  this  superfluous  flesh, 
thanks  to  diet,  exercise,  massage,  and 
heat  and  water  treatments. 

Anothe-T  interesting  case  was  that  of  a 
Pole  who  ate  prodigiously  fast.  When 
asked  why  he  ate  so  fast  he  said  that 
after  half  an  hour  his  appetite  began  to 
disappear,  so  he  had  to  manipulate  all 
his  eating  within  this  narrow  limit  ! 
And  certainly  he  went  at  an  almost  in- 
credible pace.  Halfway  through  one 
meal  he  was  seized  with  pains,  but  the 


Fig.  j. — HisuK  Gossmann. 
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proprietor  of  the  establishment  made  a 
few  passes  with  his  hands,  and  the  pains 
apparently  disappeared.  The  passes  were 
downwards  ;  if  one  had  been  of  a  cruel 
or  inquisitive  nature,  one  might  have 
made  upward  passes  afterwards  to  see 
if  one  could  bring  the  pains  back.  But 
this  was  the  only  "  mental  "  treatment 
that  we  noticed  in  the  place. 

Nor  was  there  much  attention  given  to 
play.  A  few  quiet  games  hke  biUiards 
and  bowls  were  provided,  but  otherwise 
this  branch  of  cure  was  too  much  neg- 
lected— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of 
view.  Even  about  the  game  of  bowls 
there  was  a  sedate  seriousness  and  cere- 
monialism which  kept  the  play  spirit  in 
the  background. 

The  diet  itself  was  not  of  the  strictest 
kind  for  all  alike ;  it  was  found  that  not 
everyone  would  consent  to  this  strictest 
kind.  Some  insisted  on  having  their 
flesh-foods  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
tendency    was    to    the    simpler  kinds 


—partly,  perhaps,  because  these  had  a 
greater  variety,  and  were  nicely  cooked. 
Mrs.  Gossmann  was  a  high  authority  on 
cooking,  and  of  course  had  written  a 
book  on  the  subject.  To  our  palate  the 
foods  were  somewhat  sweet ;  but  when 
we  mentioned  this,  we  were  given  an 
extra  dish  to  our  own  taste  now  and 
then. 

After  the  evening  meal  one  retired  to 
rest.  The  braver  part  of  us  went  to  our 
air-huts,  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig. 
4).  The  body  was  kept  warm  by  that 
wonderful  lump  of  stuff  which  covers  the 
German  bed.  The  more  timid  people  went 
to  their  rooms,  which  were  well  warmed, 
but  had  excellent  ventilation. 

Before  bedtime  a  few  of  the  more 
nervous  patients  were  sent  to  do  bare- 
foot walking  in  the  meadow.  This  was 
found  most  valuable  as  a  remedy  for 
nervousness  and  hysteria  in  women. 
Those  who  did  not  care  for  absolutely 
bare  feet,  wore  open  sandals. 


Fig.  3.— The  Wood-chopping  Corner  in  the  Open-air  Gymnasium  at  the  Bat 

Creek  Sanitarium. 

(Photo:  Cage  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.) 
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Fig.  4. — Sleeping  Huts  at  Wilhelmshohe. 


In  the  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
braver  section  went  up  to  an  air-and- 
hght  bath  (Luftbad)  on  the  hill.  There 
was  one  bath,  or  enclosed  meadow,  for 
men,  another  for  women.  The  delight- 
fulness  of  this  naked  exposure  in  the 
early  morning  cannot  be  described.  Dur- 
ing the  bath  one  took  exercise — walking, 
running,  gymnastics,  etc.  (the  Americans 
have  their  wood-chopping,  as  in  Fig.  3), 
and  in  the  air-bath  one  did  barefoot 
walking  after  the  manner  of  Kneipp. 
When  one  put  on  the  sandals  again, 
there  was  a  delightful  glow  for  the  feet  ; 
though  nothing  could  equal  the  glow  which 
we  had  after  barefoot  walking  in  the  snow. 

This  walking  in  the  snow  recalls  an 
amusing  episode.  One  day  a  party  of  us 
met  two  patients  coming  out  of  a  cafe 
and  looking  very  much  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
pair  had  started  equipped  for  a  long 
expedition.  They  had  looked  up  maps 
of  the  neighbourhood,  had  devised  routes, 
and  provided  themselves  with  elaborate 
knapsacks ;  then,  instead  of  the  long 
journey,  they  had  retired  slily  to  this 
little  cafe  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
there.    But  we  caught  them  in  the  act. 


As  a  rule,  however,  the  Germans, 
beer-lovers  as  they  are,  were  quite  con- 
tent to  give  up  their  beer,  and  even 
their  coffee,  during  their  stay  at  Goss- 
mann's  place.  The  butter-milk,  and  the 
healthy  life,  and  the  — to  the  Teuton 
mind — amusements  seemed  to  satisfy 
them  instead. 

Though  there  were  few  games  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony,  yet  there  are  expedi- 
tions to  view  the  artificial  fountains  and 
buildings  at  Cassel  and  elsewhere.  We 
were  not  much  impressed  with  these 
"  imitation  antique  "  erections,  but  the 
patients  seemed  to  hke  them. 

Most  of  the  day,  however,  was  spent  in 
"treatments."  In  addition  to  the  air- 
and-light  baths  at  intervals— we  found 
them  just  as  enjoyable  in  severe  frost  as 
in  the  heat  of  summer— there  was  massage 
of  all  the  ordinary  kinds  by  a  trained 
attendant.  Many  people  (Fig.  n)  were 
massaged  in  the  early  morning  before 
breakfast.  In  our  Course  for  Men  we 
have  suggested  self-massage. 
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At  breakfast  the  drink  was  a  mixture 
of  cocoa  and  wheat  ;  though  perhaps  too 
sweet,  yet  the  taste  was  good.  Besides 
this,  there  were  rolls  and  butter,  the 
rolls  being  made  of  a  mixture  of  whole- 
meal and  white  flour.  There  was  also 
a  thick  kind  of  jam. 

After  breakfast — being  not  ill,  but 
merely  inquisitive— we  were  asked  what 
treatments  we  should  like  to  try.  The 
answer  was  that  we  should  like  to  try 
them  all,  but  that  we  only  had  a  short 


the  slight  shock  giving  way  to  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  sensation  of  warmth 
directly  the  blanket  was  wrapped  round 
it.  Then  one  was  left  for  an  hour  or  so, 
with  hot-water  bottles  to  the  feet  and 
under  the  knees  ;  during  this  time  the 
poisons  were  meant  to  come  out  of  one's 
body  into  the  sheet.  Afterwards  one 
had  a  warm  and  then  a  cold  bath,  a 
rub  down,  and  some  exercise. 

At  night  this  could  be  varied  by  par- 
tial packs  on  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 


Fig.  5. — Wet-sheet  Packs,  Bath-Cabinets,  etc. 


seven  days  to  do  them  in.  This  meant 
several  treatments  on  most  days.  The 
treatments  were  mapped  out  in  a  special 
booklet,  with  instructions  to  the  masseur 
and  bath-superintendent. 

One  of  the  first  treatments  was  {see 
Fig.  5)  the  famous  wet-sheet  of  hydro- 
pathic establishments.  The  best  kind 
seemed  to  be  the  complete  pack  covering 
the  whole  body.  We  were  assured  that 
the  "  poisons  "  found  in  these  sheets 
afterwards  were  striking  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  cleansing.  One  was  given 
a  vapour-bath  to  warm  the  body  ;  then 
a  bed  was  prepared,  and  on  it  was  laid 
a  cold,  wet  sheet.  One  lay  on  this,  and 
was  wrapped  round  with  the  cold  sheet. 


for  instance,  on  the  legs.  These  worked 
while  we  slept,  and  were  removed  in  the 
early  morning. 

Then  there  was  a  steam  jet  (Fig.  8) 
or  a  steam  bath  (Fig.  5),  or  a  very  hot 
bath,  either  for  the  whole  body,  or  for 
a  part  of  it  ;  for  instance,  for  the  arm 
or  leg  (see  Fig.  6). 

The  pleasantest  of  all  treatments,  how- 
ever, was  the  very  hot  bath — the  bath 
which  hurt  so  much  that  it  was  posi- 
tively pleasant.  This  is  sometimes  taken 
by  Japanese  workmen  at  mid-day.  Few 
people  know  that  it  is  the  warm  bath 
that  is  relaxing,  whereas  the  hot  bath 
is  invigorating,  actually  closing  the  pores 
of  the  skin.    A  number  of  American 
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athletes  have  told  us  that  after  they 
have  perspired  freely  they  can  cool  them- 
selves better  by  the  very  hot  bath  than 
by  the  cold  one.  After  it,  moreover, 
one  need  not  be  so  fearful  of  catching 
cold. 

Less  pleasant,  though  far  more  in- 
vigorating, was  the  cold  spout  and  douche 
and  spray.    It  was  like  a  hard  game  of 


The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  exercise  to 
some  of  the  trunk-muscles,  and  to  sluice 
the  water  over  one's  back  and  front. 

After  every  such  treatment  the  strong- 
est patients  took  exercise  in  the  ope,n  air 
to  restore  circulation ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  hot  bath,  the  treat- 
ment always  ended  with  the  use  of  cold 
water  to  close  the  pores  of  the  skin. 


Fig.  6. — A  Bath  Room. 


football.  One  did  not  look  happy  over  it, 
nor  did  one,  to  tell  the  truth,  enjoy  it 
much  at  the  time  ;  but  afterwards  one 
felt  one  had  done  the  right  thing.  Down 
the  spine,  it  served  as  a  magnificent 
tonic. 

Mr.  Gossmann  himself  is  by  way  of 
being  an  inventor.  Among  his  other 
devices  is  a  bath-exerciser.  In  it  is  a 
little  seat  that  moves  on  wheels  and 
forms  a  sort  of  sliding-seat.  The  bath  is 
filled  to  about  a  third  of  its  height  with 
cool  or  cold  water  ;  then  one  sits  on  the 
seat,  and  goes  through  the  action  of 
rowing,  holding  some  elastic  apparatus. 


Our  own  favourite  finish  up  was  the 
"  air-and-Hght  "  bath,  though  few  cared 
to  try  it  in  the  winter.  Karl  Mann  has 
arranged  a  more  elaborate  equipment 
for  his  air-bath.  There  is  an  open-air 
gymnasium  at  Boston  which  is  more 
elaborate  still.  Dr.  Kellogg's  provides 
exercise  in  chopping  wood  as  well  as  in 
gardening,  and  it  has  another  excellent 
feature — the  swimming-tank  ;  this  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  12).  Then, 
again,  there  are  sand-heaps,  in  which 
people  lie  during  part  of  the  summer  day 
(Fig.  7)  ;  these  are  supposed  to  be 
excellent  for  the  health,  the  purifying^ 
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power  of  earth  and  of  sand  being  well 
known. 

In  nearly  all  respects  the  establish- 
ment was  well  equipped  and  up-to-date. 
The  electric  light- and-heat  baths,  for 
example,  were  of  two  kinds.  First  there 
was  the  kind  with  a  number  of  little  jets 
of  light ;  then  there  was  the  kind  {see 
Fig.  9)  with  a  large  effulgence  of  light, 
which  could  be  directed  upon  any  part 
through  coloured  glass.  The  advantage 
of  this  electric  light-and-heat  bath  is 
partly  in  the  light,  which  seems  to  have 
a  wonderfully  penetrating  influence,  and 
partly  in  the  fact  that  such  heat  affects 
the  heart  less. 

Electricity  was  also  used  for  purposes 
of  massage.  Instead  of  trusting  to  any 
individual  attendant,  it  was  easy  to 
regulate  the  severity,  and  to  continue 
the  length  of  the  treatment  indefinitely 
by  means  of  the  mechanical  vibrations. 
There  are  establishments  where  this 
apparatus  is  used  in  London,  as  well  as 
in  America. 

This  does  not  sound  much  like 
"  Nature."  True,  there  was  plenty  of 
Nature  in  the  diet,  the  air  and  light,  and 
the  exercise  ;  but  even  in  the  exercise 
itself  Nature  was  considerably  adapted 
by  man.  The  exercise-apparatus  here 
was  not  so  elaborate  as  in  some  establish- 
ments ;  but  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went. 
Several  instruments  were  especially  valu- 
able in  the  treatment  of  constipation ; 
one  or  two  of  these  have  appeared  in  a 
previous  article,  which  showed  apparatus 
for  practising  rowing,  cycling,  riding,  and 
so  on  ;  but  Gossmann's  place  could  not 
compare  with  Kellogg's  or  the  Zander 
Institutes  in  respect  of  mechanical  ap- 
paratus. One  or  two  of  Dr.  Kellogg's 
will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Outside  the  diet  and  the  electric  treat- 
ment, perhaps  the  best  department  was 
the  bath-department,  where  many  varie- 


ties of  hot  and  cold  treatments  were  used, 
among  them  one  of  Gossmann's  own  in- 
vention. Of  course  there  were  sitz-baths, 
alternate  hot  and  cold  baths,  partial  baths, 
and  all  the  other  kinds  familiar  to  those 
who  know  our  hydros. 

We  may  observe  here  that  in  most 
respects  the  practice  of  water-treatments 
seemed  sound,  but  the  explanation  of 
why  this  or  that  treatment  was  good 
was  apt  to  be  rather  (or  almost  entirely) 
unscientific.  It  was  said  that  the  chief 
effect  of  one  bath  was  to  bring  the  blood 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  away  from 
the  organs,  or  vice  versd  ;  whereas  Winter- 
nitz  has  shown  that  much  of  the  good 
effect  is  due  to  a  different  reason,  which 
we  shall  explain  in  the  chapter  on  water. 
All  over  the  body  are  tiny  hearts  that  do 
local  circulation-work.  Water  treatment 
affects  these  hearts  considerably,  just  as 
massage  does. 

A  word  may  be  inserted  here  on 
German  ideas  of  cleanliness.  We  are  too 
used  to  stories  about  Continental  total 
abstainers  from  water  or  temperance  men 
to  credit  the  Germans  with  much  care  for 
physical  cleansing ;  but  in  these  establish- 
ments, though  soap  is  quite  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  the  water  itself  is  con- 
stantly employed,  as  well  as  the  scarcely 
less  cleansing  air  and  light  and  elec- 
tricity and  heat  and  massage  and  exer- 
cise. In  addition,  the  careful  diet  pro- 
duces fewer  waste-products  and  less 
impurity  from  within  ;  and  the  open- 
work clothing  is  a  good  idea  for  those 
whom  it  suits.  In  all  such  respects  these 
Germans  are  up-to-date,  and  far  in  ad- 
vance of  our  millions,  in  spite  of  the 
scorn  that  these  millions  read  and  enjoy 
in  comic  and  other  papers.  Whatever 
other  things  we  may  be  wrong  to  import 
from  Germany,  we  should  not  err  if  we 
imported — free  of  duty  or  "  retaliation  " 
— their  Nature-cure  helps  to  cleanliness, 
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Fig.  8. — Steam  Jets. 

even  while  we  did  not  abandon  our  own 
specialities,  soap  and  washing  in  our  own 
private  and  personal 
rooms  and  bath- 
rooms. That  is  where 
the  Germans  are 
weak. 

Yet  Nature-cure 
establishments  are 
doing  a  great  work 
among  thousands  of 
people,  and  perhaps, 
as  we  have  heard, 
among  millions.  We 
were  told  that  there 
were  in  Germany  two 
associations  in  search 
of  health  by  simpler 
means.  One  of  these 
was  originated,  or  was 
led — for  Priessnitz  was 
the  originator  —  by 
Kneipp,     a  Roman 


Catholic  priest  who  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Priessnitz,  and  had 
on  his  side  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  very  cold  water,  air, 
and  exercise,  and  fasting  was 
included ;  but  diet  was  treated 
somewhat  casually  on  the 
whole,  except  for  the  abund- 
ance of  proteids  or  body-build- 
ing elements.  The  other  asso- 
ciation has  a  wider  range  of 
methods.  Both  associations 
appeal  not  only  to  the  rich, 
but  more  to  the  poor.  Thou- 
sands of  villages  have  their 
little  clubs,  at  which  people 
meet  and  discuss  health  and 
means  to  health.  We  may 
compare  the  Manchester  "  Phy- 
sical Health  Culture  Society," 
mentioned  in  a  previous  article. 
There  are  lectures  and  ex- 
changes of  experiences.  There  is  a 
cheap   literature    circulated   almost  as 


Fig.  9.— Electric  Light  and  Heat  Baths, 
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freely  as  advertisements  of  quack  medi- 
cines circulate  in  England.  So  that  even 
the  very  poorest  people,  and  those  who 
correspond  to  our  most  ignorant  masses, 
know  a  little  about  the  cheapest  ways  of 
keeping  or  restoring  fitness. 


sider  the  matter  of  alcohol.  Something 
is  taught  about  its  effects,  and  about  the 
remedies  for  alcoholism.  People  are  shown 
the  uses  of  water,  whether  in  baths  or 
packs,  or  as  a  drink. 

Air  and  the  way  to  breathe  it — this  is 


For  example,  they  are  taught  some- 
thing about  a  cheaper  diet,  a  less  stimu- 
lating diet,  a  better-cooked  diet,  a  less 
wasteful  diet.  The  poor  are  encouraged 
to  grow  fruits  and  salads  and  vegetables. 
Some  sects  study  the  herbal  remedies, 
such  as  are  still  in  use  among  old-fashioned 
people  in  English  country  towns  and 
villages. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  this 
education  for  the  millions,  we  may  con- 
11 


another  favourite  topic.  The  instruc- 
tions about  breathing  are  mostly  un- 
scientific, but  they  are  better  than 
nothing.  The  same  applies  to  the  exer- 
cises. We  hear  this  or  that  S3'stem 
loudly  praised,  but  the  exponents  of  it 
are  not  wonders  to  look  at.  There  seems 
something  wrong  about  the  systems, 
though,  once  again,  they  are  better  than 
nothing  ;  and  the  inclusion  of  massage 
and   remedial    apparatus   work  among 
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familiar  exercises  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  general,  there  is  an  open-mindedness 
about  new  ways,  which  is  the  greatest 
rarity  among  the  uneducated  of  England, 
or,  indeed,  among  the  educated.  And 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  German 
Nature-cure  system  strictly  scientific, 
yet  it  does  tend  to  a  more  sensible  life. 

As  an  example,  let  us  contrast  with  this 
holiday  the  ordinary  holiday  of  an 
English  family  at  the  seaside.  Here 
there  is  sea- air,  and  there  is  change  ; 
there  is  rest,  at  any  rate  for  many  of 
the  muscles,  and  for  part  of  the  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  vast 
expense,  and,  during  the  fortnight  or  so, 
no  lesson  is  learnt  for  use  in  the  city-life 
afterwards.  The  family  goes  back  and 
Hves — or  rather  exists — almost  precisely 
as  before  until    the   next  holiday-time 


arrives.  The  person  who  has  been  to  a 
Naturheilanstalt  is  utterly  unlikely  to 
leave  that  life  without  adapting  some 
portion  of  it  on  returning  to  a  city.  At 
any  rate,  something  will  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  whether  it  be  the 
value  of  fresh  air,  or  of  exercise  or 
massage,  or  of  a  more  sane  diet,  or  of 
some  simple  water-treatment. 

Besides  this,  the  person  who  is  ready 
to  adopt  some  little  help  of  that  sort 
has  as  his  consolation  that  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
are  living  the  life  themselves.  That  is 
where  they  are  to  be  praised.  There  is 
nothing  which  Mr.  Gossmann  recom- 
mends to  his  patients  except  what  he 
does  himself.  While  you  take  the  occa- 
sional lunch  of  fleshless  food,  it  may  be 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  for 
twenty-seven  years  Gossmann  has  never 
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Fig.  12. — The  Open-air  Swimming  Bath  at  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 


had  any  other  kind  of  meal.  Perhaps  to 
him  it  is  a  consolation  that  his  children 
have  not  either. 

Gossmann  is  only  one  out  of  many.  A 
better-known  personality  is  Lahmann, 
whose  establishment  near  Berlin  is  far 
larger.  He  is  famous  for  his  clothes 
and  for  his  dried  vegetable-salts.  He  has 
a  somewhat  more  aristocratic  clientele 
than  Gossmann,  and  a  far  larger  menage. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  dietary  he  is 
considerably  more  extreme,  if  not  cranky, 
resting  his  faith  largely  on  salads,  well- 
cooked  vegetables,  and  nuts.  At  Goss- 
mann's  we  have  attention  to  those  su- 
preme laws,  moderation  and  individu- 
ality. 

To  every  one  among  these  earnest 
reformers  is  his  own  idea.  In  the  Hartz 
Mountains  we  find  Just  advocating  open- 
air  sleeping  on  the  mother  -  earth. 
Elsewhere  we  find  someone  treating 
everything  by  means  of  shallow  cold 
baths.  And  so  on.  But  whatever 
is  invented  by  any  one  person  is  soon 
communicated    to    the    rest,    and  ex- 


tended throughout  various  associations 
and  clubs,  either  by  little  pamphlets  or 
by  the  periodical  papers  devoted  entirely 
to  Hygiene,  or  by  letters,  or  by  visits. 
There  is  a  most  pleasant  system  of  friendly 
interchange. 

It  is  chiefly  by  exaggeration  that  we 
learn  new  truths,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to 
learn  new  truths  about  natural  (or  what 
we  may  call  ultra-natural)  treatments, 
let  him  go  to  a  German  establishment — 
there  are  many  of  them — or  to  an  Ameri- 
can establishment.  Here  he  will  see  very 
few  relics  of  "  civilisation."  He  should 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  reformers 
for  the  time  being,  and  study  their 
methods.  When  he  comes  back  to  his 
daily  life  he  may  feel  utterly  disinclined 
to  obey  these  reformers  implicitly  ;  but 
he  will  carry  away  with  him,  because  he 
has  seen  it  so  clearly  and  has  been  through 
it  himself,  at  least  half  a  dozen  hints 
for  a  cheaper  and  simpler  and  cleaner  and 
healthier  way  of  living.  He  will  have 
had  a  remarkably  forcible  lesson  in 
physical  education  apart   from  games, 
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athletics,  and  recreation.  In  idle  or  sad 
moments  the  thoughts  of  the  naked  or 
perspiring  or  massaged  Germans  will 
bring  a  smile  to  his  vacuous  or  anxiously 
furrowed  face,  if  he  has  any  sense  of 
humour.  If  he  has  not,  then  neither  is 
a  Naturheilanstalt  the  right  place  for 
him,  nor  is  any  city.  For,  after  all,  it 
is  the  city  life  that  is  really  ridiculous — to 
Democritus  ;  though  the  other  philosopher 
whom  Juvenal  mentions  might  be  more 
inclined  to  weep. 

The  Editor  has  received  large  numbers 
of  letters  of  inquiry  about  this  and  similar 
Establishments.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
article  will  help  to  answer  the  questions 
asked.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  urgently  need  similar 
Establishments  adapted  to  Anglo-Saxon 
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characteristics  (of  games,  recreations,  and 
so  on),  and  managed  by  Nature-cure 
practisers  in  friendly  co-operation  with 
the  Medical  Profession.  We  believe  that 
such  places  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
large  cities  would  be  of  enormous  benefit 
to  a  nation  of  which  upwards  of  three- 
quarters  live  in  cities,  and  would  be  of 
no  small  benefit  to  those  who  financed  and 
organised  the  scheme.  The  place  must 
be  free  from  one-sided  and  narrow  cranki- 
ness. It  must  include  all  the  best  of  all 
the  methods.  Especially  must  it  appeal 
to  the  week-end  public  that  desires  to 
escape  the  slavery  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
feasting,  which  produces  a  Monday  agreed 
upon  by  all  managers  of  large  businesses 
to  be  the  worst  day  for  work  in  the  whole 
week. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
NERVE-TRAINING   BY   GRADUATED  PRACTICES. 

The  All-importance  of  Nerves— Their  Wide  Range  of  Virtues— Regulation  of  what  is  at  their  Two 
Ends— The  Mind  by  Self-suggestion— The  Expressions  by  Positions  and  Exercises -Regulation 
of  Surroundings,  such  as  Air  and  Light— Repose  and  Economy— Pace,  Voice,  etc.  -  Graduation, 
illustrated  from  Lieutenant  Flynn's  Methods- Danger  of  Violent  Shocks— Diet  and  Stimulants- 
Interest,  not  Drudgery — Recreation. 


TO  have  nerves  good  by  nature,  or  well- 
trained  by  art,  is  something  more 
than  not  to  go  into  hysterics  whenever 
one  sees  a  ghost.  Professor  Stokes,  of 
mnemonic  fame,  composed  a  treatise  on 
memory,  which  began,  "  Memory  means 
mind ;  mind  means  memory.  Memory 
most  mysteriously  makes  man's  mental 
memorandum."  We  must  use  the  letter 
"P"  rather  than  "  M,"  and  describe 
good  nejves  as  resulting  in  "  power  in 
repose  poised  and  prepared  to  perform 
pliickily,  promptly,  and  precisely." 

Now  the  ,  promptitude  and  the  pre- 
cision can  be  treated  only  incidentally  in 
this  article.  They  are  dealt  with  more 
directly  under  the  headings  of  "The 
Macdonald  Smith  System  "  (promptitude 
and  independent  control),  "Tricks" 
(promptitude  and  independent  control), 
"  Boxing  "  (promptitude),  "  Fencing  " 
(promptitude  and  precision),  "The  Train- 
ing of  the  Senses  by  Sloyd,  etc."  (prompti- 
tude and  precise  discrimination),  and  so  on. 
In  this  chapter,  space— and  the  number  of 
illustrations— compel  us  to  deal  rather 
with  power  and  strength,  with  repose 
and  economy,  with  balance  and  poise, 
and  with  a  few  fundamental  principles 
of  these  grand  arts  of  life. 

The  person  with  bad  nerves  is  not  merely 
one  who  is  afraid  of  burglars  or  distracted 
by  unpleasant  noises.    Some  people  are 


too  sleepy  to  be  disturbed  in  this  way. 
These  inconveniences  occur  almost  un- 
noticed. Their  nerves  are  not  good  be- 
cause they  are  not  alert.  Such  people 
are  too  atrophied  in  their  senses  to  have 
good  nerves.  While  they  are  not  un- 
pleasantly moved  by  discord  of  foul 
noises,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not 
pleasantly  "  moved  by  concord  of  sweet 
sounds."  They  err  in  excessive  dead- 
ness  rather  than  in  excessive  liveliness. 
The  ideal  is  a  quietness  distinct  from 
sluggishness,  and  an  activity  distinct 
from  fidgetiness. 

The  nerves  are  all-pervading  and  all- 
important  in  the  body.  We  may  think 
we  are  training  the  muscles ;  but,  if 
we  are  training  them  rightly,  we  are 
training  the  nerves  as  well,  and  the 
muscles  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  nerves 
than  vice  versa.  When  a  doctor  is 
puzzled  he  is  nearly  safe  in  saying  that 
the  trouble  is  to  do  with  the  nerves, 
though  that  diagnosis  may  not  help 
much.  It  is  more  helpful  for  us  to  know 
what  is  at  both  ends  of  the  nerve,  and 
what  the  nerve  is.  We  may  ask,  instead 
of  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  "  What  are  little 
boys  made  of  ?  "  "  What  are  little  nerves 
made  of  ?  "  ;  though,  from  the  way  in 
which  little  boys  and  little  girls,  especially 
in  America,  are  allowed  to  feed  them- 
selves, the  answer  might  seem  to  be  the 
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same  in  both  cases,  "  Sugar  and  spice 
and  all  that's  'nice'  !  " 

Good  nerves  are  made  partly  by  good 
food,  partly  by  good  rest  and  recreation, 
partly  by  good  work.  All  these  things 
need  thought  at  the  outset,  unless  we 
are  born  with  good  nerves.  Therefore, 
except  in  that  rare  case,  good  nerves  are 
made  almost  wholly  by  good  thought 
rightly  controlled,  rightly  directed. 

These  three  things  are  so  much  easier 
to  regulate  than  the  nerves  themselves, 
which,  after  all,  may  be  only  the  channels 
and  not  the  final  causes.  Anyhow,  it 
seems  as  if  at  present  we  can  never  deal 
with  them  directly  as  nerves.  We  must 
usually  deal  with  something  at  either 
end  or  at  both  ends  of  the  nerve— namely, 
with  the  thoughts  or  the  expressions, 
not  forgetting  the  external  helps  which 
affect  both  the  thought  and  its  expression, 
as  well  as  the  nerve  itself— especially  its 
food,  and  the  digestion  of  that  food. 

Let    us    begin    with    the  thoughts. 
Sensible  and  intelligent  study  is  the  first 
help  for  the  nerves.    We  cannot  treat 
of  that  in  the  Physical  Educator.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  a  mention  of  that  very 
cheap  and  unobtrusive  art  of  Self-sugges- 
tion.   The   hackneyed  example  is  the 
power  which  we  have  of  waking  ourselves 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  if  we 
suggest  to  ourselves  at  night  that  we  will 
wake  at  this  hour.    We  set  the  alarum- 
clock  of  our  minds  to  ring  us  up  at  six 
or  seven.    This  is  a  single  instance  of 
Self-suggestion.    There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  extend  the  practice  to  all 
spheres  of  life.    It  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  take  several  examples  of  the 
use   of   Self-suggestion   by  well-known 
classes  or  individuals. 

The  popular  exponent  of  the  Hindu 
Yoga-culture  suggests  a  simple  practice 
for  repose.    He  says,  "  Those  who  cannot 
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afford  to  have  a  room  set  apart  can  prac- 
tise anywhere  they  like.  Sit  in  a  straight 
posture,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
send  a  current  of  holy  thought  to  all 
creation.  Mentally  repeat,  '  Let  all  beings 
be  happy,'  and  so  on." 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Leland  insisted 
that  the  best  time  for  Self-suggestion 
is  just  before  sleep,  and  the  kind  of  Self- 
suggestion  would  be,  "  To-morrow  I  will 
work  well,  take  my  right  exercise,  attend 
to  it  all  the  time,  and  keep  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind,  preserving  my  poise  and 
repose."    This  he  calls  "  Pre-suggestion." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  told  the  Editor  of  a  long 
jump  of  his  which  at  first  he  had  thought 
himself  unable  to  do.  He  found  that, 
when  he  had  suggested  to  himself  that  he 
could  do  the  jump,  then  he  did  the  jump. 
The  suggestion  seemed  to  brace  him  up. 

Peter  Latham,  the  professional  tennis 
champion,  has  used  this  practice  in  the 
racquet  court  during  a  match  when 
things  were  going  against  him.  "  Now's 
your  chance,  Peter,"  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "  to  show  your  mettle  ;  this  is 
a  good  game  to  win."    And  he  has  won. 

What  these  and  thousands  of  other 
people  have  found  useful  for  the  nerves 
in  their  particular  sphere  may  be  adapted 
to  any  occupation.  No  training  of  the 
nerves  is  likely  to  be  successful  apart 
from  this  attitude  of  mind— this  self- 
bracing  without  anxiety.  Self-suggestion 
can  be  tried  before  the  day  and  its  exercise. 
The  Self-suggestion,  "  This  one  thing  I  do 
now,"  will  help  concentration  of  mind 
and  economy  of  mental  and  physical 
energy. 

But  in  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  chiefly 
with  the  training  of  the  nerves  by  phys- 
ical helps,  and  especially  by  exercises. 
We  shall  have  to  ask,  "  How  do  thoughts 
and  nerves  express  themselves  ?  "  Then 
we  shall  show  how  these  expressions  may 
be  regulated. 
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As  an  example,  take  the  person  wno 
is  nervous  for  some  reason  or  other  before 
business  or  an  operation  or  an  examina- 
tion. How  does  this  nervousness  express 
itself  ?  The  face  looks  anxious,  the  hands 
tremble,  the  breath  is  short  and  sharp  and 
shallow.  As  we  have  said  before,  let  the 
nervous  person  take  a  deep  breath  in 
through  the  nostrils,  then  hold  that  breath 
for  a  moment,  then  slowly  allow  it  to  pass 
out .  To  regulate  the  expression  of  the  face , 
let  the  person  smile.    As  Professor  James 


will,  we  can  indirectly  regulate  the  feel- 
ing which  is  not." 

Again,  the  nervous  person  is  very  un- 
likely to  be  straight  and  extended.  Every- 
thing in  the  body  will  probably  be 
cramped.  Therefore,  to  stretch  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  trunk  itself  will  be  a 
help  against  nervousness,  especially  if  it 
be  followed  by  a  calm  relaxing,  as  some- 
one described  it  to  the  Editor  not  long 
ago.  First  stretch  up  the  head  as  far 
as  it  will  go  ;    then  stretch  down  the 


writes  in  his  wonderful  book,  "  Talks 
to  Teachers  on  Psychology,"  "  In  order 
to  feel  kindly  towards  a  person  to  whom 
we  have  been  inimical,  the  only  way  is 
more  or  less  deliberately  to  smile,  to 
make  sympathetic  inquiries,  and  to  force 
ourselves  to  say  genial  things.  To  wrestle 
with  a  bad  feeling  only  pins  our  attention 
on  it,  and  keeps  it  still  fastened  in  the 
mind  ;  whereas  if  we  act  as  if  from  some 
better  feeling,  the  old  feeling  soon  folds 
its  tent  like  the  Arab  and  silently  steals 
away.  The  sovereign  voluntary  path  to 
cheerfulness,  if  our  spontaneous  cheerful- 
ness be  lost,  is  to  sit  up  cheerfully,  to 
look  round  cheerfully,  and  to  act  and  speak 
as  if  cheerftilness  were  already  there.  So, 
to  feel  brave,  we  should  act  as  if  we  were 
brave.  By  regulating  the  action  which 
is  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 


trunk  and  legs  towards  the  ground,  and 
stretch  the  arms  down  firmly  as  well. 
Then  let  the  whole  body  become  easy, 
while  you  breathe  deeply  and  slowly 
through  the  nostrils  all  the  time. 

Two  principles  have  been  illustrated 
here.  First  of  all,  to  observe  what  helps 
you  sometimes,  and  then  to  turn  that 
sort  of  thing  into  a  more  methodical 
practice,  to  turn  the  occasionally  useful 
into  your  very  own  habit  by  constant 
repetition  ;  and,  especially,  to  observe  the 
expressions  and  regulate  them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  neglect 
the  mental  control,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
we  are  to  neglect  the  external  helps. 
Among  the  best  of  external  helps  is  light 
and  air.  In  Germany  {see  the  special  ar- 
ticle) we  visited  the  establishment  where 
women's   nervousness    or  neurasthenia 
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Fig.  2. — Town  Boys  Enjoying  Themselves  at  an  Open-air  Gymnasium  near  Berlin. 

(Photo:  F.  Kiihn,  Berlin.) 


was  treated  in  this  way.  Some  patients 
slept  in  the  open  air ;  some  were  made 
to  take  exercise  naked  in  the  open 
air  in  a  special  "  Luftbad."  Others,  for 
whom  these  means  appeared  too  violent, 
were  told  to  go  about  for  part  of  the  day 
with  bare  feet.  This  was  an  important 
item  in  the  Kneipp  treatment.  Others 
were  allowed  to  wear  sandals,  but  no 
stockings.  The  result  on  the  nerves  was 
usually  most  satisfactory.  The  little 
drawing  is  from  this  establishment,  the 
illustration  being  that  of  the  air-and- 
light  bath  for  boys  and  men.  The  second 
illustration  is  from  another  part  of  Ger- 
many— Berlin — where  a  race  is  just  going 
to  begin  in  the  open-air  gymnasium. 
Here  there  is  exhilaration  for  the  nerves 
from  the  light  and  air  and  the  race,  and 
also  practice  for  them  in  promptitude. 

The  third  illustration — of  Mr.  Ober- 
holzer,  the  great  gymnast — shows  a 
training  of  the  nerves  in  poise  and  power 
as  well.  The  external  helps  would  be 
the  air  and  light  and  scenery,  and  the 
vaulting-horse  itself. 

But  first  of  all  should  come  training  in 
repose  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  grace- 


fulness, at  which  training  the  Delsarte 
System  aims.  This  system  will  be  esti- 
mated in  a  separate  article.  We  have 
already  explained  elsewhere  *  the  theory  of 
leakages  of  energy.  When  a  large  business 
is  going  wrong,  our  chief  question  is.  How 
is  money  being  spent  in  vain  ?  Through 
what  channels  can  we  trace  costs  without 
profits  and  returns  ?  And  the  same  ques- 
tion should  be  asked  about  the  body, 
this  decidedly  large  and  complicated  busi- 
ness of  which  we  are  the  managers.  Where 
are  the  leakages  of  energy  without  any 
advantages  to  compensate  for  them  ? 

And  one  of  the  answers  to  this  question 
is,  In  the  exti^emities.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing here  of  healthy  exercise,  which  is  a 
sound  investment,  not  a  leakage  ;  but 
of  unhealthy  exercise  or  tension  ;  exer- 
cise, that  is  to  sa}^,  which  has  nothing 
to  show  except  ugliness  at  the  time  and 
tiredness  afterwards — the  face  anxious 
and  muscularly  contracted,  the  hands 
gripped,  and  probably  the  whole  body 
itself  gripped  like  a  big,  nervous  hand. 
Such  are  the  physical  leakages  that 
we  have  to  stop  if  we  would  be 
*  An  article  in  the  Daily  Mail. 
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graceful  and  strong  and  healthy.  We 
have  to  untie  the  knots  in  the  system,  and 
keep  the  channels  free. 

This  means  that  we  must  observe  our- 
selves, observe  especially  our  expressions  ; 
then  correct  them  till  they  become  normal. 
For  it  is  only  the  normal  who  can  afford 
to  be  unwatchful. 

We  must  answer  the  objection  that  it 
is  morbid  to  be  always  asking  how  one  is 
looking.  Of  course  it  is.  But  it  is  not 
morbid  to  ask  this  occasionally,  and,  if 
we  find  ourselves  looking  wrong  (especi- 
ally anxious  or  angry),  to  correct  our- 
selves somehow  or  other  till  we  have  re- 
established the  correct  habit.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  alwaj^s  watching  ourselves  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  watching  ourselves  and 
correcting  ourselves  till  we  are  healthy 
human  beings  again. 

What,  then,  are  the  expressions  that 
we  can  regulate  ?  The  study  of  statues 
will  show  them.  The  sculptor  cannot 
portray  a  mind ;  yet,  when  we  see  a 
statue,  we  know  the  frame  of  the  mind 
through  its  expressions.  Here  is  a  boy 
ready  to  start.  Here  is  a  girl  asleep  in 
complete  calmness.  Here  is  someone 
sorrowful.    Here  is  someone  happy. 

There  is  the  general  position  of  the 
body  to  tell  us  a  great  deal.  The  posi- 
tions of  fear,  courage,  sorrow,  anger,  and 
so  on,  are  all  well  known,  and  are  all  easy 
to  imitate. 

Then  there  are  the  expressions  of  the 
face,  the  frown,  the  smile,  and  so  on. 
Confidence,  fear,  shame,  all  have  their 
appropriate  signs,  which  again  we  can 
imitate.  And  the  experience  of  nearly 
everyone  seems  to  bear  out  Professor 
James's  theory  :  namely,  if  we  can  hold 
the  expression  for  a  reasonable  time,  the 
corresponding  feeling  will  come  ;  that  is 
to  say,  unless  we  cultivate  the  actor's 
art  of  separating  the  feeling  and  the  ex- 
pression.   If  we  express  happiness  and 


contentment  by  our  appearance  of  face, 
etc.,  and  if  we  let  ourselves  go,  and,  as 
it  were,  tell  the  expression  to  work  out 
its  effect  on  our  emotions  and  mind 
while  we  are  mere  spectators  and  wit- 
nesses, almost  inevitably  the  feeling  of 
happiness  and  contentment  will  come 
also. 

Already  several  principles  of  nerve- 
training  have  emerged.  One  of  these 
was  to  turn  the  occasionally  useful  into 
a  permanent  habit  by  conscious  practice. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  expressions, 
which  we  should  regulate  by  conscious 
practice  if  they  are  not  normal  of  them- 
selves. But  a  new  principle  has  here 
emerged — to  cultivate  the  expression 
opposite  to  the  one  which  we  wish- 
to  remove.  You  feel  miserable  ?  You 
should  try  to  cultivate  the  expression  of 


m 


Fig.  3.— Training  of  "  Nervk"  and  Poise  in  the  Oi'un 
Air. 

{By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Obcrhohei:) 
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satisfaction.     It  is  far  less  difficult  than 
to  try  to  be  happy. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  becoming  "self-centred."  If  a  person 
were  always  looking  at  his  or  her  expres- 
sion in  a  mirror,  or  always  looking  at 
the  hands  to  see  if  they  were  gripped, 
then  that  person  might  become  a  hypo- 
chondriac ;  but  the  danger  of  this  is  far 
less  than  the  danger  of  carelessness  and 
unreasonable  self-satisfaction.  And,  be- 
sides, let  us  repeat,  once  you  have  restored 
the  normal — including  the  expressions  of 
the  best  feelings — then  you  need  take 
little  more  trouble. 

Another  expression  is  the  voice.  That, 
strange  to  say,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
■  training  of  the  nerves.  As  Professor  James 
remarks,  "  Look  quiet,  and  you  will  be- 
come quiet"  ;  so  we  advise.  Talk  slowly 
and  cheerfully,  and  you  will  become  more 
deliberate  and  less  discontented.  Some 
Americans  err  most  in  the  harshness  of 
their  voices.  One  might  imagine  that 
this  is  merely  a  sign  of  the  harshness  of 
their  minds  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  sign,  it  is 
also  one  of  the  causes.  If  the  American 
mind  were  reposeful,  the  voice  would  be 
reposeful  also.  If  the  American  voice 
were  reposeful,  the  mind  would  be  less 
jerky  and  unrestful,  even  if  it  were  not 
actually  at  its  ease. 

That  has  brought  us  again  to  the 
subject  of  breathing,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  whole  body  ;  and  it  has  brought 
us  to  the  subject  of  the  muscular  tension 
or  muscular  economy. 

The  series  of  illustrations  (in  the 
Women's  Course)  are  copied  from  photo- 
graphs of  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  William  Archer. 
The  practice,  let  us  repeat,  is  a  practice  for 
private  use,  or  else  for  use,  so  we  think,  with 
a  sense  of  the  humour  of  the  thing.  But 
every  year  increasing  numbers  of  athletes 
are  finding  this  cultivation  of  physical 


repose  valuable  for  athletics  themselves. 
Instead  of  this  more  elaborate  sj^stem 
we  suggest  here  an  exercise  of  our  own, 
to  be  done  with  the  inclined  plank."* 
Lying  fiat  upon  the  back  on  the  plank,  and 
having  one  cushion  at  the  small  of  the 
back  and  the  other  behind  the  neck, 
stretch  the  head  upwards  and  the  feet 
and  legs  and  trunk  downwards,  the  hands 
and  arms  upwards  then  outwards  as  you 
take  a  deep  and  full  breath  in  ;  hold  the 
breath  for  a  moment,  then,  as  you.  let  it 
ooze  out,  relax  and  close  the  eyes,  as  in 
Fig.  5- 


Fig.  5- 


Now  it  is  not  everyone  with  whom 
such  an  exercise  would  agree  at  the  start. 
There  may  be  need  of  a  good  personal 
instructor,  as,  indeed,  there  may  be  in  all 
nerve- training.  This  instructor  will  adapt 
his  way  to  his  learner,  and  will  in  par- 
ticular be  most  careful  to  graduate. 
We  shall  now  illustrate  graduation  in 
nerve-training  for  pluck  and  promptitude 
and  poise  as  well  as  for  power.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Flynn  for  urging 
and  illustrating  the  vital  need  of  this 

*  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  can  build  his 
own  plank,  though  it  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
cumbrous  as  well  as  cold.  A  special  cork-covered 
apparatus  is  made  by  the  Sports  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  can  be  had  of  athletic  dealers. 
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gentle  step-by-step  method  from  the 
almost  triflingly  easy  up,  imperceptibly,  to 
the  almost  incredibly  hard.  He  suggests, 
as  a  clear  example,  the  pyramid  of  Fig. 
6,  which,  with  one  or  two  of  the  others, 
is  adapted  from  those  in  Heppel's  ex- 


Fic;.  6. — The  Pyramid. 
{Adapled  Jrom  Heppel's  excellent  book.) 


cellent  work  on  Gymnastics.  So,  again, 
after  the  practice  of  Fig.  9,  the  mind 
and  the  body  are  better  prepared  for 
the  independent  work  of  Fig.  12.  Fig.  11 
gives  another  example  of  an  easy  begin- 
ning, to  lead  up  to  the  balance  on  the 
ordinary  parallels,  and  without  help. 

We  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
this  kind  of  graduation  from  that  of  the 
Ling  system  ;  for  in  the  former  there  is 
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very  decided  physical  risk,  not  only  of 
strain,  but  also  of  fracture,  and  there  is 
in  the  advanced  work  a  severe  tax  on  the 


Fig.  7. — The  Finished  Figure. 


pluck  and  promptitude  of  the  mind.  In 
the  Ling  system  and  similar  exercises 
there  is  little  risk  of  fracture  from  a 
fall,  and  there  is  hardly  any  call  for  pluck 
and  difficult  poise.  The  danger  element, 
so  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  almost 


Fig.  8.— Practice  for  the  above  Pose. 


entirely  absent.  Contrast  the  Ling  move- 
ments, illustrated  in  the  next  chapter, 
with  those  of  Figs.  7  and  6,  led  up  to 
by  those  of  Fig.  8. 
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The  principle  of  graduation  is  very 
little  recognised  in  nerve-training  at 
present.  Take  the  case  of  a  soldier  who 
has  to  learn  how  to  jump  from  a  high 
plank.  He  is  sent  up  onto  it,  and  then, 
perhaps,  forced  off  it,  somewhat  as  if 
timid  boys  were  thrown  into  deep  water 
that  they  might  learn  how  to  swim,  or  as  if 
gymnasts  were  forced  to  form  a  pjnramid 
straight  away,  before  their  muscles  and 
nerves  had  been  trained  ;  or  as  a  person 
might  be  compelled  to  walk  along  a  tight- 
rope quite  high  up.  Now  this  may  train 
the  nerves,  or  it  may  strain  them  almost 
beyond  repair,  producing  a  shock  which 


Fig.  9. 

(From  Nils  Posse's  book.) 

may  leave  its  dread  effects  throughout 
life,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  American  ; 
we  cite  it  as  an  example  to  prove  that 
violent  measures  are  not  always  best. 

He  was  in  his  room  alone  one  night, 
when  he  thought  he  heard  someone 
tampering  with  his  door.    The  next  thing 


he  knew  was  that  a  burglar  was  in  his 
room,  with  a  revolver  and  a  lantern. 
The  burglar  came  up  to  the  bed,  and  was 
prepared  to  shoot  the  man  if  he  suspected 
him  of  being  awake.  The  man  controlled 
his  nerves  to  the  extent  of  not  moving  a 
muscle,  and  he  kept  this  up  for  three- 


Fig.  10. 
(From  Nils  Posse's  book.) 

quarters  of  an  hour,  while  the  burglar 
ransacked  the  room,  turning  at  intervals 
to  make  sure  that  the  American  was  still 
asleep.  This  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
might  have  prevented  the  American  from 
ever  feeling  nervous  again.  Having  gone 
through  that,  he  might  have  been  able 
to  face  anything ;  but  its  actual  effect 
was  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  nerve,  and 
to  turn  a  brave  man  into  what  was  as 
near  to  a  hysterical  person  as  possible. 

A  graduated  course  would  never  allow 
the  nervous  beginner  to  be  forced  off  the 
high  plank  (Fig.  16).  It  would  first  show 
him  how  to  jump  small  distances  correctly 
and  with  least  shock  ;  then  gradually  it 
would  increase  the  distance  of  the  jump. 
Eventually  the  learner  would  be  able  to 
leap  down  from  a  considerable  height 


Fig.  13. 
(From  Nils  Posse's  book.) 


r  lu.   14.  *■  *5« 

(Adapted  from  Heppel.)  (Adapted  from  Hcppel.) 
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and  still  keep  his  i-ifle  in  position.  So  also 
if  the  beginner  were  taught  the  move- 
ments of  swimming,  and  then  taken 
nearly  out  of  his  depth  and  told  to  swim 
towards  the  land,  perhaps  with  the  hand 
of  the  instructor  supporting  him,  he  might 
soon  learn  to  dive  into  deep  water  without 
a  tremor  of  anxiety.  Possibly  his  first 
dive  might  be  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
friend  standing  in  the  water  ;  somewhat 
as  the  pyramid  {see  above)  was  prepared 
for  by  floor-practice  or  low  bar  practice. 
The  tight-rope  walking,  or  the  walking 
along  a  high  plank,  would  be  prepared  for 
by  walking  along  a  line  upon  the  floor  ; 
then  upon  a  cord  raised  slightly  above 


Fig.  i6. — The  Art  of  Jumping  from  a  Height. 


the  floor  ;  then  upon  a  plank — at  first 
simple,  afterwards  with  an  implement  or 
with  arms  out  (as  in  Fig.  17),  or  at  the 
double. 

What  we  have  to  notice  is  that  such 
judicious  training  leads  in  the  end  to  a 
state  of  mind  very  like  that  of  the  person 
who  is  born  brave.  At  least,  this  would 
be  the  case  in  the  sphere  of  practice,  as 
in  rope-walking,  even  if  in  a  new  sphere 
(diving)  the  constitutionally  nervous  would 
be  far  behind  the  constitutionally  brave. 

We  are  not  underestimating  a  certain 
amount  of  training  by  emulation  and 
publicity.  At  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
Schools  we  saw  the  boys  ashamed  to  be 
cowards  because  the  girls  were  looking  on, 
and  vice  versa.  The  boy  who  alone 
would  not  care  to  face  very  "  stiff " 
bowling  is  too  proud  not  to  face  it  when 
other  boys  are  looking  on.  So,  too,  of 
diving  and  many  other  things  which  look 
much  worse  than  they  are.  What  we  do 
wish  to  deprecate  is  violence  at  the  start, 
as  if  it  were  a  sound  method  for  most 
learners.  We  deprecate  this  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  nerves  as  well  as  of  the  muscles. 
We  shall,  in  a  later  chapter,  cite  the  case 
of  the  weak  boy  or  the  raw  recruit  who  is 
told  to  hang  from  the  horizontal  bar  and  lift 
up  his  two  stiff  legs  together  till  they  are  at 
right  angles  to  his  body.  The  strain  ma)- 
be  tremendously  severe,  whereas  after  a 
few  months  of  slowly  increased  strain 
movements,  the  feat  might  be  compara- 
tively easy.  The  mistake  is  not  that 
the  feat  is  impossible :  the 
mistake  is  that  it  is  unadvis- 
able  for  most  at  first. 

Or,  again,  take  the  case  of 
the  boy  who  is  too  nervous 
or  too  weak  to  climb  a  rope. 
At  the  top  he  thinks  he  will 
be  giddy  from  terror,  and 
may  drop  from  sheer  weak- 
ness.    Gradually,  muscle  by 
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muscle,  he  is  strengthened  and  gets  more 
confidence  in  himself.    Spring-grip  dumb- 
bells and  ordinary  dumb-bells  and  chest 
expanders    by    degrees    train    him  to 
strength    of    arm    and    shoulder  and 
chest.     Six  months 
have  gone  by ;  he 
has  never  climbed  a 
rope    once.     He  is 
taken  to  the  gym- 
nasium, and  shown 
the  knack  of  Fig.  18 
(stiri-up    leg),  and 
then  he  climbs  that 
rope  immediately 
and    without  much 
effort.  He  has  never 
been  frightened  once 
during  the  whole 
course.   This  is  Lieu- 
tenant   Flynn's  fa- 
vourite principle  in 

the  case  of  a  very  weak  or  weak-minded 
individual.  In  the  same  way,  several 
hundred  years  ago  in  Germany,  boys 
were  trained  to  jump  across  a  ditch.  The 
ditch  was  narrow  at  one  end,  wide  at 
the  other.  Each  week  the  boy  would 
move  further  towards  the  wide  end.  The 
feat,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
at  first,  became  quite  easy  and  a  mere 
commonplace. 

A  contrast  will  make  the  point  clear. 
There  are  two  girls,  one  of  whom  is 
frightened  of  hardly  anything,  the  other 
of  almost  everything.  Now  the  nervous 
girl  may,  if  she  is  taught  step  by  step, 
soon  come  to  rival  the  brave  girl  on  most 
ordinary  occasions.  If  she  is  afraid  of  the 
dark,  let  her  be  taken  into  dark  rooms 
with  someone  whom  she  trusts  ;  or  let 
her  be  given  three  matches,  then  two, 
then  one.  In  unexpected  emergencies 
the  brave  girl  will  be  superior  to  the  ner- 
vous one,  but,  anyhow,  the  latter  has 
improved  in  a  large  number  of  spheres. 


Fig.  17. — Plank-walking  in  the  Roof. 


That  is  better  than  nothing.  Violent 
measures  might  have  made  her  more  ner- 
vous even  than  she  was  by  nature.  So 
much  for  training  of  the  nerves  by  gradua- 
tion, and  especially  by  graduated  exercise. 
Let  us  now  consider  a  very  different 
factor. 

Much  depends  on  the  diet.  The  Editor 
once  made  an  experiment  with  green 
tea.  He  drank  it  three  times  a  day  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  that  his  hand  shook  ;  he  spent  a 
sleepless  night,  and  on  the  next  day 
experienced  a  queer  feeling  of  shyness  in 
crossing  any  open  space.  He  felt  obliged 
to  creep  round  a  field  by  the  hedges,  and 
he  felt  utterly  disinclined  for  going  out 
or  meeting  anyone.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  world  was  against 
him.  Though  he  enjoyed  a  warm  bath, 
he  felt  a  terror  of  cold  water  and  of 
bright  light.  Wlien  he  first  gave  up  the 
green  tea  there  was  a  still  more  severe 
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Fig.  i8.— The 
"  Stirrup  Leg, 


depression,  thougli  this 
passed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  the  giving 
up  was,  of  course,  satis- 
factory. 

We  must  refer  to  a 
special  chapter  (on  Stim- 
ulants, etc.)  for  the  rea- 
son why  it  may  be 
uncomfortable,  or  even 
painful,  to  give  them 
up.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  among  the 
most  powerful  of  stimu- 
lants are  tea,  coffee, 
and  flesh  -  foods  and 
flesh-extracts. 
When  you  are  giving  up  such  things, 
choose  what  we  may  call  an  off-time, 
especially  a  holiday,  when  no  work  need 
be  done.  During  that  time  use  all 
possible  helps  to  keep  up  your  spirits 
and  energy,  and,  especially,  devise  and 
use  recreation.  We  have  at  Cambridge 
a  sleepy  little  puppy  which  likes  to  lie 
before  the  fire.  Two  incentives  alone 
move  it — one  is  food,  the  other  is  play. 
It  is  like  the  old  Romans,  the  loafers  of 
the  market-place,  who  demanded  their 
food  and  (vicarious)  play,  their  fanem  et 
circensem. 

Recreation  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
nerve-training  ;  but  what  is  one  man's 
recreation  is,  as  we  have  said,  another's 
boredom.  There  seem  to  be  some  national 
recreations,  especially  those  that  involve 
competition ;  but  beyond  these,  what 
may  be  training  for  one  person  in  happi- 
ness, and  may  serve  as  a  nerve-tonic  to 
him,  may  be  training  for  another  in  ill- 
temper,  and  may  serve  as  a  nerve-irritant. 
The  question  for  the  individual  is.  What 
is  my  recreation  ?  What  makes  me  fitter 
for  my  work  than  I  was  before  ?  Is  it 
play,  and  if  so,  what  play  ?    Or  is  it 


sleep,  or  half  a  day  in  bed  ?  Each  must 
decide  for  himself,  but  no  training  of 
the  nerves  is  complete  without  training 
in  pleasure  and  recreation.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  decided  to  cultivate  a 
few  "  tricks,"  not  of  the  elaborate  and 
precise  Cinquevalli  type,  but  of  a  simpler 
type,  including  club-manipulation.  But 
if  after  practice  we  do  not  find  it  a  recrea- 
tion we  shall  give  it  up.  We  see  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  any  training  and 
enmd,  except  in  the  mastery  of  the  ABC. 
And  even  here  the  ennui  is  due  to  our 
stupidity  in  not  finding  out  the  interest- 
ing and  attractive  path.  Perhaps  if  we 
treated  ourselves  as  children,  who  turn 
dull  drill  into  a  game  as  (to  repeat  our 
illustration)  by  pretending  to  fly  like  a 
bird  or  swim  like  a  fish,  or  leap  like  a 
tiger,  we  should  find  most  of  our  life 
quite  tolerable. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  should  say  :— 
Train  the  nerves  gradually,  by  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  more  trying  tasks. 

Practise  the  easiest  mental  helps,  especi- 
ally such  self-suggestions  and  pre-sugges- 
tions  as,  "  There's  no  reason  why  I  should 
worry  ;  it' s  stupid  and  cowardly  to  be 
anxious."  See  things  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. 

Regulate  the  various  expressions.  Re- 
move  frownings,    grippings,  fidgetings. 


Fig.  19. — Juggling  as  Nkrve-training. 
(By  permission  0/  II".  Macdonald  Smith,  Esq.,  from  ^'Health 
and  Strength.") 
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by  smiling,  stretching,  relaxing,  keeping 
still,  breathing  deeply,  relaxing  again. 

Watch  yourself  and  correct  yourself 
nniil  you  have  restored  the  normal  state  of 
health  and  happiness.  Be  patient  with 
yourself,  but  not  too  serious,  and  cer- 
tainly not  obtrusive  or  priggish.  See  the 
funny  side  of  yourself  sometimes,  as  well 


as  the  funny  side  of  the  situation.  Laugh 
at  it,  nicely  and  kindly. 

And  take  more  sensible  ihotight — not 
fanatical  anxiety — about  what  you  drink 
and  eat,  and  how  you  eat  and  move  and 
work  and  rest  yourself — especially  the  last 
item.  Study  the  flowers  of  the  field,  how 
they  rest. 


Fig.  20. — When  you  feel  Worried,  look  at  these 
Nice  Natives  of  Central  Africa — and  Smile. 
{By  permission  oj  F,  Thomasset,  Esq.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    SWEDISH    (OR    LING)    SYSTEM  ESTIMATED. 

Much  in  Favour  To-day— Its  Merits —  "  Medical  "  Effects— Neglects  Repose  of  Unused  Parts — Unin- 
teresting to  many  of  us— Imitative,  not  Freely  Self-expressive— Little  or  no  Apparatus — No 
Music— Outlines  of  the  System— Gradual  Progress  towards  Difficult  Work— Training  of  the  Trunk  — 
Correct  Beginnings— Use  by  many  People  Together— Lesson  in  Control— Allows  of  Variety — Can  be 
Used  Anywhere— Believed  in  by  a  Large  Public— Careful  Advice— But  not  Complete -Not  Adapted 
to  Anglo-Saxon  Character— Properly  not  Broad-Minded  to  Incorporate  the  Best  of  other  Systems 
—No  "Abandon"  Allowed— An  After-note. 


FEW  systems  receive  more  flattery  to-day 
than  the  Swedish  system,  invented  by 
Petter  Henrik  Ling,  who  died  in  1839.  He 
did  not  mean  to  inflict  any  cut-and-dried 
chart  of  exercises  upon  all  the  world  alike, 
any  more  than  did  Delsarte.  Rather,  he 
emphasised  principles,  such  as — proceed 
from  simple  things  learnt  thoroughly ; 
attend  to  the  right  positions  ;  do  neck 
and  trunk  movements  carefully,  not 
snappily ;  choose  movements  that  will 
correct  personal  deformities  ;  and  so  on. 
Since  his  time  many  teachers  have 
elaborated  their  own  charts,  and  if  the 
reader  does  not  already  know  the  system, 
the  illustrations  in  this  article  may  give 
him  some  idea  of  the  more  advanced 
work ;  let  him  imagine  the  exercises 
being  performed,  by  any  number  of 
people,  from  i  to  10,000,  at  a  word  of 
command. 

This  is  the  system  which  the  Admiralty 
has  recently  adopted  for  the  training  of 
sailors,  instead  of  the  former  and  more 
dangerous  practice  with  ropes  and  other 
old  naval  "  apparatus."  And,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  teachers  of  the  Swedish 
system  and  the  other  eulogists  of  it,  the 
Admiralty  was  altogether  wise.  For  "  play 
is  useful  merely  as  amusement  after  serious 
work "  (obviously  the  writer  never 
"  played  ") ;  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  choose 


and  combine  features  from  different 
systems "  (Baron  Nils  Posse)  ;  "  the 
Swedish  system  ensures  the  preservation 
of  health,  as  well  as  the  cure  of  diseases  " 
(George  L.  Melio).  We  venture  on  a  still 
longer  quotation  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian.    He  wrote  : — 

Sw^edisli  drill  is  not  only  hygienic,  but, 
one  might  almost  say,  medical  and  surgical 
in  its  operation.  It  strengthens  the  spine, 
it  reduces  inequalities  in  the  height  of  the 
shoulders,  it  helps  the  natural  functions  of 
the  body,  and  in  every  way  is  superior  to 
the  purely  military  course  which  has  been 
foisted  upon  the  schools.  Thousands  of 
teachers  have  spent  years  in  acquiring  the 
capacity  to  give  these  hygienic  drill  courses, 
and  were  teaching  them  mth  sldll  and 
success. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  have  noticed 
a  few  points  of  strength  and  of  weakness. 
Let  us  try  to  set  this  reader's  thoughts 
down  in  writing.  But  let  us  first  insist 
that  for  us  as  a  nation  it  is  not  a  choice 
between  either  the  Military  or  the-  Ling. 
It  will  be  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Physical  Educator  to  show  that  there 
are  plenty  of  other  good  Systems  — 
including  the  German. 

I.  Mr.  Yoxall's  contrast  of  the  Swedish 
with  the  Military  system  partly  accounts 
for  his  high  praise  of  the  former,  especially 


The  Editor  regnts  that  on  p.  171  he  put  the 
wrong  title  under  the  Illustration  of  the  Matrons 
at  Drill.  It  should  have  been  "  Musical  (not  Ling) 
Drill  by  Matrons  at  Ipswich." 
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for  the  use  of  children.  And  the  illus- 
trations show  how  the  Swedish  is  suitable 
for  large  groups  from  both  sexes  and  of 
most  ages.  It  certainly  has  several  very 
obvious  advantages. 

2.  But  the  claims  of  many  of  its  ex- 
ponents   are    arrogant.    With    the  in- 


assuredly  not  attractive  to  the  independent 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like 
the  daily  work  or  play  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  It  lacks  reality  and  vitahty. 
It  is  precise,  but  dull.  Indeed,  at  the 
People's  Palace  the  pupils  particularly 
requested  the  teacher  not  to  continue  the 


Fig.  I.— Ling  Drill  i;v  jNlAXRo.Nh  at  1l 


valuable  art  of  noi  using  muscles  when 
we  ought  not  to  use  them,  the  Swedish 
system  has  hardly  any  dealings.  Like 
all  other  systems  except  the  Delsarte, 
its  perpetual  word  of  command  is  "  Use, 
use,  use." 

3.  Moreover,  it  is  rather  like  a  pre- 
servable  patent  food  with  nourishing 
elements  in  abundance,  but  without 
attractive  flavour.  It  is  uninteresting  to 
many.  It  needs  to  be  rendered  tasty  by 
some  means  or  other.    At  present  it  is 


Swedish  drill,  with  its  regular  and  almost 
expected  movements  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. The  people  wanted  to  express 
themselves,  not  the  teacher. 

4.  Many  of  Ling's  followers  condemn 
apparatus  altogether,  or  else  condemn 
any  apparatus  except  the  very  simplest. 
As  we  shall  see  directly,  certain  kinds  of 
apparatus  have  distinct  merits.  The 
naval  "  apparatus  "  has  the  merit  of  train- 
ing the  nerves  and  of  appealing  to  our 
imitative  instincts.    The  best  remedial 
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apparatus  is,   in   many   cases,  simply 
invaluable. 

5.  Nearly  all  the  followers  condemn 
music.  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  "  It  is  a  low  ideal  of  the  uses 
of  music,  that  requires  its  aid  in  so  second- 
hand a  fashion  as  the  accompanying  of 
skilled  movements  of  arms  and  legs.  .  . 
Musical  drill  is  a  pastime . ' '  But  no  military 
expert,  no  open-minded  teacher  can  fail 
to  have  observed  and  felt  the  value  of 
music  in  due  season. 

Having  cleared  some  of  the  ground  by 
this  brief  talk,  we  may  now  describe  thi 
Swedish  system,  and  estimate  it  more 
methodically,  suggesting  first  the  pros 
and  then  the  cons.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  better  if  the  reader  first  estimated 
them  for  himself,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said  in  previous  articles. 

This  is  how  a  course  in  the  Swedish  system 
was  outlined  for  us  by  an  enthusiastic 
instructor,  who  added  that  in  Sweden 
massage  and  passive  movements  belonged 
to  the  work  as  well. 

(1)  Introductory,  especiaUy  the  correct 
position  and  carriage.  The  attention  of  the 
class  must  be  secured. 

(2)  Leg  and  balance  movements  (easy), 
to  help  the  general  circulation,  etc. 

(3)  Neck  movements,  to  give  the  right 
position  to  the  head  and  chest. 

(4)  Trunk  bendings  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  expand  the  chest  and  to  train  the 
muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  spinal  column; 

(5)  Ai-m  bendings  and  stre tellings,  also 
to  help  the  chest.  Some  are  combined  with 
leg  exercises. 

(6)  Balance  (more  difdcult),  to  train  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  back,  and  as 
practice  in  co-ordination. 

(7)  Trunk  movements  (abdominal  and 
lateral),  to  massage  the  organs. 

(8)  Walking,  running,  and  jumping,  to 
encourage  flexibility  and  to  make  the  thought 
quickly  become  the  action. 

(9)  Breathing,  with  slow  movements  of 
arms  and  legs.  This  is  partly  in  order  to 
calm  the  pupil  after  the  running  and  jump- 
ing. 


(10)  Individual  corrections.  "  Play  tends 
to  increase  the  errors  of  the  body." 

All  the  above  to  be  done  at  word  of  com- 
mand, without  music. 


Fig.  2. 


Considering  the  training  of  the  trunk 
to  be  a  most  important  matter,  we  asked 
another  instructor,  Mr.  T.  A.  W,  Flynn, 
who  has  kindly  supplied  many  useful  ideas 


Fig.  3. 

for  this  chapter,  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
Swedish  plan.  He  sketched  the  gradual 
progress  somewhat  as  follows,  explaining 
that  the  object  was  to  lengthen  the  lever 
by  degrees,  and  to  lead  up  to  harder  work. 
I.  In  the  ordinary  position  (Fig.  2) 
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bend  the  trunk  from  the  hips  first  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  keeping  the  hands 


F\G.  4. 


(a)  supporting  the  hips,  then  (b)  behind  the 
neck,  then  (c)  above  the  head.  Here 
there  is  progress  towards  strain. 


2.  Do  the  same  exercise  after  moving 
forwards  first  the  right  foot,  then  (with 
the  right  foot  back)  the  left  foot.  {See 
Figs.  3  and  4.)  Fig.  4  shows  the  trunk 
bent  back  first. 

3.  Do  this,  but  when  the  right  foot 
has  gone  forwards  twist  the  trunk  round 
to  the  right  as  far  as  it  will  go  without 
strain,  then  bend  it  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.    Do  this  with  the  left  side,  similarly. 

4.  Do  this,  but  first  lunge  with  the 
right  foot  and  afterwards  with  the  left 


foot.  A  lunge  is  a  more  vigorous  and 
extended  movement  than  a  step  forwards. 

And  so  on,  to  harder  and  harder  tasks 
by  slow  gradations.    (See  Fig.  5.) 

SOME  OF  THE  PROS. 

I.  The  training  of  the  trunk,  as  well  as 
some  training  of  the  limbs  and  extremities, 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  excellent  and 
indispensable.  It  is  not  much  exagger- 
ation to  say,  with  Meho,  that  "  a  correct 
and  continuous  appHcation  of  Ling's 
movements  will  be  found  to  greatly  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  persons  suffering 


from  weak  respiration,  poorness  of  blood, 
bad  digestion,  asthma,  gout,  obesity, 
and  heart  diseases  in  the  early  stages. 
In  all  countries  where  the  Swedish  system 
is  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  spinal  and 
other  malformations  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence."  But  will  people  apply  the 
movement  "correctly"  and  "contin- 
uously "  ?  Let  us  for  the  present  assume 
that  they  will. 

11.  The  gentle  advance  in  diificulty,  the 
progressive  exercises  in  poise,  etc.,  the 
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passing  from  the  easy  to  the  severe,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  are  an  admirable 
feature  of  Swedish  drill.  Think  how  most 
of  us  jump  ;  we  jump  somehow.  Now  see 
how  the  Swedish  instructor  trains  us  in 
a  more  accurate  and  economical  way.  We 
quote  from  Melio's  handbook,  from  which 
useful  work  we  have  adapted  some  of  the 
exercises  shown  in  the  illustrations  : — 

"  Free  leaps  .  .  .  are  usually  made  in  six 
distinct  movements  : — (i)  Raising  the  heels, 
(2)  Icnee  bending  outwards,  (3)  straighten- 
ing the  legs  and  leaping  upwards,  (4)  alight- 
ing on  the  toes  with  bent  knees  and  body 
erect,  (5)  stretcliing  the  knees,  (6)  placing 
the  heels  on  the  floor.  .   .  . 

"  The  forward  leap  is  executed  in  six  move- 
ments, by  taking  two  paces  foi^ward  from  the 
fundamental  position,  thence  springing  for- 
ward, aUghting  on  the  toes,  in  knee-bend 
position,  afterwards  straightening  the  knees 
and  placing  the  heels  on  the  floor. "- 

III.  This  enables  the  system  to  be  used 
by  nearly  aU  people,  in  smaller  or  larger 
groups,  without  the  great  danger  of  strain 
(which  accompanies  indiscriminate  weight- 
lifting  or  gymnastics  without  a  good  super- 
intendent). 

IV.  The  possibly  duU  work  is  a  lesson 
in  concentration,  self-control,  and  self- 
direction  under  orders.  It  is  also  a  lesson 
in  remembering  a  series  of  movements. 
The  Antwerp  drills,  of  four  movements 
each,  were  performed  each  after  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  together.  {See  Figs.  6 
to  8.) 

V.  The  exercises  are  particularly  good 
for  some  physical  defects  ;  the  usual 
weakness  of  the  waist  muscles,  abnormal 
curves  of  the  spinal  column,  etc.,  are 
partly  remedied. 

VI.  Attention  is  paid  also  to  the  gener- 
ally neglected  breathing.  The  breathing 
exercises  to  quiet  the  pupil  after  quick 
movements  are  very  sane.  The  ordinary 
gymnastic  and  most  other  systems,  as 
well  as  athletics,  neglect  the  breathing 
almost  altogether. 


VII.  In  many  respects  the  system  is 
scientific — e.g.  in  its  gradual  increase,  its 
culture  of  "  symmetry  rather  than  size," 
its  desire  for  all-round  health  rather  than 
sheer  strength. 

VIII.  Moreover,  it  allows  of  almost  un- 
ending varieties  and  chances  of  original 
combinations.  Mr.  Flynn  has  shown  us 
many  original  combinations  of  his  own  as 
a  progressive  and  connected  Series. 

IX.  Not  only  can  it  be  tried  by  nearly 
aU  people  {see  the  matrons  of  Fig.  i),  and 
yet  remain  a  changeable  scheme,  but  it 
can  be  tried  in  nearly  all  places.  It  re- 
quires little  room  and  no  apparatus.  That 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  at  once  its  merit  and 
its  demerit,  in  contrast  with  some  other 
systems.  Instead  of  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  an  instrument,  the  Ling  pupil 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  his  own  weight 
and  his  own  opposing  muscles. 

X.  There  is  some  competition,  but  it  is 
mostly  of  group  against  group,  rather 
than  of  individual  against  individual ; 
and  it  is  a  competition  in  set  movements, 
not  in  quick  adaptations  to  unexpected 
conditions,  as  in  games. 

XI.  There  is  some  gracefulness,  but  the 
aesthetic  side  is  generally  neglected.  The 
movements  are  less  a  beautiful  art  than 
a  serious  business. 

XII.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sj^stem 
has  the  faith  of  a  large  public — which  is 
no  small  advantage.  It  has  the  support  of 
more  than  one  Government. 

XIII.  It  has  many  institutions  and 
trained  teachers. 

XIV.  It  has  also  several  handbooks 

which  give  many  sample  exercises,  as 

well  as  Ling's  general  principles,  and 

details  of  advice  as  to  correct  use.    A  few 

of  these  may  be  cited  as  instances  (from 

MeHo,  pp.  37-39) 

"All  knee  headings  are  preceded  by  raising 
the  heels.  .  .  .  Wliilst  bending  the  knees 
outward  at  a  right  angle  the  body  and  head 
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Fig.  6.— Set  Exercises  at  the  Antwerp  Fete,  1903. 


should  be  kept  erect  and  the  chest  thrown 
forward.  .   .  . 

"  All  head  and  trunk  turnings  are  first  to 
be  acquired  in  slow  time,  being  subse- 
quently executed  quickly,  without  moving 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  rotary 
movements  can  only  be  successfully  accom- 
plished by  turning  the  spine  at  its  axis 
above  the  hips,  which  are  to  remain  in  a 
fixed  position,  the  respiration  being  full  and 
deep,  and  the  feet  resting  firmly  on  the 
ground,  with  knees  perfectly  straight.  .  .  . 
All  trunk  movements  are  to  be  given  with 
great  care.  .  .  .  The  various  commands 
should  be  delivered  slowly,  whilst  in  the 
rapid  turnings  they  are  to  be  given  with 
force.  .   .  . 


"  With  the  exception  of  arm  raising  and 
sinldng,  all  arm  movements  are  to  be 
executed  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  a 
distinct  pause  being  made  between  the 
flexion  and  extension." 

XV.  The  orders  are  in  a  brief  and  clear 
form.  Such  words  of  command  as  "  Heels 
— raise  "  are  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
"  Raise— heels."  Personally,  we  should 
prefer  "  Heels — up." 

Such  is  the  plea  for  the  Swedish  system, 
and,  if  it  claims  so  much  and  no  more, 
we  should  like  it  better  and  respect  it 
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Fig.  7. — Set  Exercises  at 

more.  But  it  has  not  escaped  the  cranky 
advocate,  who  says  that  it  is  the  best  and 
the  only  good  system  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore we  accept  this  valuation,  let  us  note 
certain  objections  which  can  fairly  be 
brought  forward. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONS. 

I.  In  spite  of  a  very  few  noble  con- 
cessions here  and  there,  as  that  "  games 
may  be  used  as  recreation  and  for  pleas- 
ure," too  many  Swedish  teachers  rely  on 
their  system  alone,  and  neglect  not  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  but  the 


Fig.  8.— Set  Exercises 


(?)  lighter  matters  of  the  emotions,  as  if 
a  training  could  be  complete  without  at- 
tention to  the  various  senses  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  individual.  And  as  to  the 
completeness  of  development,  we  believe 
that  Macdonald  Smith  has  been  the  first 
to  suggest  a  good  exercise  for  the  trape- 
zius muscle  {see  the  article  on  "What  to 
Demand  from  Systems.") 

II.  Nor  would  it  be  sufficient,  even  if  all 
the  muscles  were  developed  by  the  Ling 
system.  We  need  to  have  the  power  of 
using  the  two  sides  and  the  various  limbs 
independently — the  power  of  using  the 


[■  THE  Antwerp  Fete,  1903. 
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right  arm  in  this  way  and  the  left  arm  in 
that  way  suddenly  and  to  meet  a  new 
emergency.  The  words  of  Melio,  that 
"  the  arms  and  hands  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly parallel  and  straight  in  the  various 
stretching,  flinging,  and  lifting  move- 
ments," expose  a  serious  weakness.  Un- 
expected demands  may  be  made  for  an 


certain  of  the  wrist  movements — thiey  are 
not  the  fullest  possible.  Indeed,  a  long 
and  arduous  apprenticeship  in  mechanics 
and  engineering  is  necessary  before  a  man 
is  fitted  to  work  out  a  set  of  ideal  direc- 
tions. If  the  Ling  system  sacrificed  some- 
thing to  interest,  it  would  be  different. 
But  apparently  it  makes  no  such  sac- 


FiG.  9. — Swedish  Drill  at  the  Truant  School,  Southampton. 


entirely  different  set  of  movements  in 
actual  life  as  well  as  in  play.  We  need 
not  only  "  development,"  but  control 
of  individual  parts,  such  as  is  usually  the 
result  of  the  Macdonald  Smith  system. 

III.  This  latter  system  excels  the  Ling 
in  the  fulness  of  the  movements  in  both 
directions,  so  that  the  opposing  sets  of 
muscles  may  be  well  massaged — squeezed 
empty  of  the  old  blood  and  made  ready 
to  soak  up  a  fresh  supply.  It  is  not  that 
the  Ling  movements  are  not  full.  It  is 
that  in  certain  cases — as  in  the  case  of 


rifiice.  Most  of  its  movements  are  in 
themselves  quite  uninteresting.  They 
resemble  no  actions  of  life. 

IV.  The  art— on  which  we  shall  so 
frequently  insist — of  not  using  the  muscles 
which  we  do  not  want  to  use,  is,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  thoroughly  neglected. 
When  the  Editor  has  suggested  it  to  cer- 
tain exponents  of  Swedish  drill,  they  have 
failed  to  understand  that  physical  economy 
and  repose  of  the  parts  which  are  en- 
gaged in  action  is  an  even  more  important 
matter  than  the  movement  itself.  They 
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Fig.  10. — A  Ling  Movement  for  Balance,  etc. 

(Reformatory  Industrial  Schools.) 


seem  to  have  no  idea  of  "  stopping  leak- 
ages "  of  energy.  If  the  prevention  of 
waste  holds  good  as  a  principle  in  busi- 
ness and  household  management,  it  holds 
good  in  physical  training  too. 

V.  Perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Ling 
system  of  breathing,  also,  teachers  and 
text-books  seem  to  know  nothing  of 
breathing  for  the  special  purpose  of  re- 
laxing the  muscles.  It  is  true  that  the 
system — all  praise  to  it  for  this — insists 
on  deep  and  full  breathing  after  violent 
exertion.  But  that  is  not  the  same  as 
the  Delsartean  breathing  for  repose  and 
relaxation.  This  special  kind  is  described 
elsewhere  (see  the  Courses  for  Men  and 
for  Women). 

VI.  But  the  chief  fault  of  the  Swedish 
system  is  that  it  is  Swedish,  and  sometimes 
forced  and  foisted  upon  Anglo-Saxons 
without  adaptation.  We  criticise  it  not 
so  much  as  a  system  for  the  Swedish,  for 
it  may  interest  Swedes,  but  as  a  system 
for  the  British,  and  especially  for  the 
British  adults.  It  is  pre-eminently  not 
a  system  to  attract  a  person  to  individual 
practice  in  his  or  her  own  bedroom.  As 
we  have  already  said,  most  of  the  move- 
ments resemble  and  recall  nothing  in  hfe. 
They  miss  the  point  of  contact  in  teaching, 
for  us,  however  well  they  may  suit  a 
nation  that  has  not  the  play-spirit  coursing 


in  its  blood.  Though  far  from  pugnacious 
in  spirit,  being,  in  fact,  alien  to  such 
pursuits  as  boxing,  fencing,  singlestick, 
wrestling,  and  ball-games,  they  yet  are 
suited  to  a  military  country  which  desires 
to  train  its  citizens  to  strict  obedience, 
and  not  to  develop  their  free  initiative 
too  far.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
Swedish  Government  supports  that  sj-s- 
tem.  Directly  the  pupil  invents  his  own 
way  of  performing  some  movement,  though 
it  may  be  a  better  way  than  Ling's,  he 
is  "  wrong." 

VII.  But  the  Ling  is  inferior  to  the 
military  in  an  important  respect — namely, 
that  it  rejects  the  help  of  music  altogether. 
Now,  we  grant  the  disadvantage  of  music 
when  it  is  always  relied  on,  and  when  all 
movements  become  rhythmic.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  attraction,  and  prevents 
or  removes  fatigue  (even  though  it  may 
lead  to  over-exertion).  The  person  who 
has  learnt  with  music  can  afterwards  work 
independently  of  the  piano,  etc.,  if  he 
hums  to  himself,  or  if  he  sings  out  loud — 
a  practice  forbidden  by  the  Swedish.  As 
well  might  one  forbid  singing  and  shouting 
during  play  or  bathing.  The  fact  of  it  is 
— let  us  be  brutally  candid — that  to  vast 
numbers  of. people  the  Ling  system  is  in- 
sufferably dull,  and,  however  hygienic 
and  systematic  it  may  be  if  it  is  practised, 
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simply  will  not  be  practised  without  some 
motive,  just  as  certain  nourishing  foods 
will  not  be  eaten  (or  else  will  not  be 
digested)  without  some  flavour.  And  the 
flavour  is,  to  some,  the  fact  that  a  word 
of  command  is  given  (why  not  a  Ling 
phonograph  ?),  to  others  that  they  are 
working  in  groups  imitating  and  co- 
operating, but  to  others  that  there  is 
music.  The  prohibition  of  singing  is 
narrow  and  inhuman,  an  exaggeration  of 
a  sound  principle — that  it  is  not  advisable 
for  weak  people  to  sing  during  severe 
work.  The  theorists  have  forgotten,  also, 
that  certain  movements  (such  as  walking) 
should  be  performed  rhythmically  and 
with  a  musical  swing,  since  this  minimises 
the  effort. 

VIII.  Interest  would  be  given  to  part 
of  the  drill  if  mo  e  apparatus  work  were 
allowed.  Some  teachers  allow  no  appar- 
atus work  whatsoever.  Now,  anyone  who 
carefully  studied  English  gymnastics  as 
taught  in  our  Army  and  in  some  of  our 
public  and  other  schools — a  dull  and  per- 
functory (yet  severe  and  even  dangerous) 
drill  with  old-fashioned  vaulting-horses, 
etc.— might  well  condemn  apparatus.  So 
might  he  if  he  saw  an  already  stiff  boy 
using  a  spring-grip  dumbbell.  But  our 
best  English  teachers,  as  in  the  ex- 
cellent German  system,  graduate  their 


work,  leading  the  pupil  insensibly  on  from 
ease  to  difficulty.  Such  teachers  know 
that  clubs  and  wands  and  light  dumb- 
bells, parallel-bars  and  pommelled  vault- 
ing horses,  ropes  and  rings  and  ladders, 
when  properly  used,  are  simply  invalu- 
able. They  give  the  learner  of  exercises 
a  concrete  and  "  sensible  "  object  to  over- 
come :  that  is  a  great  inducement  to 
steady  practice,  for  the  progress  is  very 
easily  measured.  They  encourage  a 
friendly  rivalry,  whether  between  in- 
dividuals or  between  groups.  They  foster 
the  finest  kind  of  John  Bull  spirit — 
namely,  that  competition  against  one's 
past  self,  which  may  begin  as  competition 
against  others.  Moreover,  good  appar- 
atus does  train  the  nerve,  which  is  neg- 
lected by  Swedish  drill  ;  for  against  its 
safety  we  must  set  its  tameness.  It  lacks 
the  element  of  danger  and  adventure  so 
dear  to  our  race.  To  be  plucky,  to  keep 
one's  head,  to  overcome  an  obstacle'  out- 
side one's  self — such  is  the  result  of  a  proper 
use  of  the  best  mechanical  devices.  The 
mere  fact  that  free  movements  are  needed 
as  well  as,  and,  indeed,  before,  the  use  of 
most  apparatus,  is  no  reason  why  appar- 
atus should  be  rejected.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that,  although  we  may  not  have 
parallel-bars  and  vaulting-horses  in  our 
own  houses,  yet  we  can  get,  as  substitutes. 


Fig.  II.— a  Splendid  Ling  Movement  for  thk  Trunk  and  Shoulder  Muscles. 

{Reformatory  Industrial  Schools.) 
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tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  planks,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  floor  and  the  walls. 

IX.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Ling  system 
seems  to  us  to  be  more  on  a  par  with 
learning  how  to  form  letters,  how  to  write 
straight,  how  to  spell  words,  and  how  to 
copy  model  sentences,  such  as  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  "  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,"  "Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano."  Good!  But  that  is  not  a  free 
letter  to  a  friend,  nor  a  masterful  yet 
tactful  letter  to  an  opponent.  It  is  the 
reproduction  of  another's  letters  or 
platitudes. 

The  Ling  system  is  pre-eminently  and 
fundamentally  one  of  obedience  to  disci- 
phne  and  correct  imitation  of  a  model. 
It  lacks  the  abandon  of  a  romp,  it  lacks 
the  initiative,  the  rapid  answer  to  an 
opponent's  move,  which  we  get  in  Cricket 
and  Football  and  other  games  when  they 
are  played  properly.  However  skilful  the 
teacher  may  be  —  and  let  us  note  that 
he  has  to  be  very  skilful  to  teach  the 
Ling  system  really  well— directly  they 
allow  abandon,  directly  they  let  each 
member  of  the  class  act  as  his  or  her  own 
sweet  will  directs,  they  are  out  of  the 
Ling  system,  and  actually  opposing  it ; 
lor  its  spirit  is  attentive  and  concen- 
trated and  correct  work,  we  grant,  but 
work  that  is  devised  and  started  by 
another,  the  teacher  commanding  the 
pupil  at  every  moment,  and  saying, 
"  Be  myself,"  not  "  Be  yourself."  In 
other  words,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  alphabet 
and  of  the  words  of  the  physical  Hfe— only 
a  part,  since  it  neglects  muscular  and 
nervous  economy,  muscular  strength,  and 
the  power  to  meet  danger  with  a  calm 


and  clear  head.  It  is  not  free  writing  or 
free  speech  or  free  conversation  with 
another.  It  is,  as  it  were,  most  of  the 
pages  out  of  a  dictionary,  not  the 
spirit  of  a  living  book. 

Yet  in  our  present  groping  after  the 
definite  it  stands  out  and  beckons  us  as 
a  workable  system,  good  in  its  place, 
good  in  addition  to  relaxing,  games, 
athletics,  dancing,  singing  and  voice- 
production,  swimming,  country  life, 
manual  training,  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  complete.  To  many  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  particularly  to  adults  (in  contrast  with 
children,  who  Hke  to  be  drilled),  it  is  not 
interesting.  Some  of  its  most  prominent 
exponents— we  know  of  several  striking 
exceptions — are  not  open-minded  ;  they 
are  wanting  in  human  sympathy  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevaihng  weaknesses 
of  mankind. 

In  a  word,  these  theorists  and  teachers 
too  often  forget  that,  while  it  is  essen- 
tial for  them  to  have  and  to  hold  an 
ideal,  they  must  keep  their  feet  on  earth 
and  come  down  to  the  actual  human 
being,  who,  dear  soul,  is  an  individual 
with  his  or  her  own  likings,  and  with. 
different  desires  at  different  times. 

After-note. — In  answer  to  the  above 
criticism,  the  Editor  was  told  that  some 
Ling  teachers  have  added  such  games  as 
Hockey,  and  allowed  children  to  pretend 
that  they  were  imitating  signal  -  posts, 
birds,  etc.,  and  taught  muscular  relaxing. 
He  considers  these  additions  excellent. 
They  are  an  improvement  on  the  Ling 
system.  But  they  are  also  utterly  alien 
to  the  Ling  system  as  Ling  himself 
understood  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
BOXING    AND  FENCING. 

BY   THE   EDITOR   AND   HIS  TEACHER. 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  BY  C.  L  MANN,  EALING, 
Of  Lieut.  T.  A.  W.  FLYNN  {of  the  St.  Andrew's  Gymnasium,  Ealing)  and  Mr.  H.  H.  BURDETT. 

Value  Of  an  Expert  and  Patient  Teacher— This  is  a  Chapter  to  Teach  Foundations— The  Up-to-date 
Instructor— Some  Reasons  why  we  Dwell  on  these  Two  Arts— Economical,  Feasible,  Attractive, 
and  with  a  Definite  ABC  to  be  Mastered— Why  Master  the  Correct  ABC  ?— It  gives  more 
Confidence,  more  Enjoyment-Practice  will  Help,  not  Spoil,  Recreation-Boxers  and  Fencers 
are  Foot  Men-The  Feet  as  Foundations-Good  Effects  of  Boxing  and  Fencing  as  Many-sided 
Training— Control— Independence— Reverse  Side  should  be  Practised  also— Boxing  and  Fencing 
Contrasted— Neitter  is  a  Perfect  Exercise— Bedroom  Practice— Helps  to  Fitness— Left-sided  Play 
as  a  Handicap- Special  Merits  of  Fencing  for  Women— A  Sample  Exercise— Lieutenant  Flynn's 
Special  Introduction  to  Boxing. 


THE  Editor  does  not  box  well  nor  fence 
well,  but  he  prides  himself  on  being  a 
good  learner  and  what  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner 
would  call  a  "  trier."  He  first  thought 
over  these  two  arts  (remembering  what 
he  had  tried  to  learn  of  them  years  ago), 
and  wrote  down  some  of  their  obvious 
merits.  Then  he  began  to  treat  him- 
self to  a  course  of  exercises  with  a  view 
to  improvement.  Afterwards  he  M'ent 
to  an  experienced  instructor,  Mr.  T.  A.  W. 
Flynn,  and  here  are  the  first  lessons  in 
brief,  illustrated  by  photographs  (we  wish 
to  thank  Mr.  Burdett),  and  specially 
devised  for  beginners.  The  Editor's  obj ect 
was  not  to  arrive  at  great  skill,  but  to 
master  the  elements,  and  to  learn  and 
practise  what  a  beginner  was  likely  to 
find  most  useful.  He  wished  to  reach 
about  the  same  stage  as  he  wishes  to 
reach  in  club-swinging. 

Mr.  Flynn  belongs  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing up-to-date  school  which  makes 
pn-pWs  work  with  the  left  or  reversed 
side  also,  insists  that  they  shall  take 
pains  in  mastering  the  groundwork  and 
first  elements,  adapts  the  teaching  to 
the  individual  pupil,  and  interests  the 
pupil  by  explaining  the  reasons. 


Mr.  Oberholzer,  of  the  Northampton 
Institute,  has  interested  his  pupils,  in  a 
different  way,  by  turning  fencing  practice 
into  a  free  movement  drill,  working  on 
the  lines  that  were  suggested  by  the 
Editor  in  a  work  of  his  some  years  ago. 
Instead  of  the  meaningless  lunges  of 
the  Ling  system  there  was  a  somewhat 
similar  lunge  but  like  the  lunge  of 
fencing,  with  some  wrist-play  added. 
That  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

There  are  three  chief  reasons  why  we 
have  decided  to  give  so  large  a  space 
to  the  subject  of  Boxing  and  Fencing. 
The  first  is  that  a  small  space  almost 
anywhere  is  sufficient  for  them  or  for 
the  practice  of  them.  They  are  pre- 
eminently adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  and  city  life.  The  second  is, 
that  they  are  attractive  and  exciting 
for  Anglo-Saxons,  inducing  them  to  play 
with  attention  and  energy  and  enjoy- 
ment, yet  compelling  restraint  and  fau-ness 
and  courtesy,  which  city  business  unfor- 
tunately does  not  succeed  in  compelling. 
The  third  is,  that  in  them  the  ABC 
—and  particularly  the  right  mechanisms 
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of  the  feet  and  legs  for  poise  and 
promptitude  and  power — must  have  been 
mastered  if  due  success  and  pleasure  are 
to  result ;  and  that  important  letters  of 
this  ABC  are  already  generally  agreed 
on  (especially  the  correct  use  of  the 
punch -ball,  and  the  correct  technique 
of  lungeing  and  advancing  and  retiring), 
and  generally  practised  without  any 
accusation  of  crankiness.  In  a  word, 
to  express  a  few  of  the  merits  of  these 
exercises  in  terms  of  v,  they  are  avail- 
able very  nearly  everywhere,  they  en- 
courage vim  without  viciousness,  they 
vindicate  the  virtue  of  good  previous 
devotion  to  drill  as  eventually  an  in- 
valuable investment. 

Many  excellent  books  and  articles  have 
been  written  on  boxing  and  fencing, 
and  many  teachers  teach  the  arts  well, 
while  cheap  and  bad  books  and  cheap 
and  bad  teachers  also  abound.  To  the 
best  books  and  teachers  we  must  refer 
for   special   instruction,   since   our  few 


pages  can  only  offer  a  few  hints  to  be- 
ginners who  wish  to  train  themselves  up 
to  a  certain  point.  We  cannot  teach 
them  to  box  or  to  fence  ;  at  the  best  we 
can  show  them  how  to  teach  themselves 
the  fundamental  positions  and  move- 
ments of  boxing  and  fencing.  When 
they  come  face  to  face  with  an  opponent, 
that  is  a  different  matter  ;  but  they  are 
likely  to  succeed  better,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves more,  if  they  have  first  learnt  the 
mechanisms  which  they  will  want  to  use 
most  frequently.  So,  in  swimming,  we 
cannot  learn  the  swimming  without  water, 
but  we  can  learn  the  movements  of 
swimming  on  land  ;  then  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  confidence  when  we  go  into 
the  water.  We  may  feel  almost  as  if 
we  were  mechanical  toys  wound  up. 
They  have  come  out  of  a  shop,  and  have 
not  yet  been  tested  by  the  water,  but 
we  have  seen  them  working  very  nicely 
on  land,  and  we  believe  that  the  move- 
ments will  be  effective  in  the  water  also. 
So  when  people  are  trained  to  shoot  or 


POSITION  OF  THE  HANDS.— 
The  right  hand  should  be  across 
the  mark  just  below  the  ribs,  the 
left  should  be  kept  about  the 
height  shown  in  this  figure— that 
is  to  say,  adout  at  right  angles 
to  the  elbow.  always  keep  the 
left  arm  moving  freely  with  a 
sort  of  circular  movement  amd 
never  let  it  drop  below  the  belt, 
note  also  that  you  should  not 
bend  your  wr13t,  and  that  you 
should  not  clench  your  hand 
except  while  you  are  actually 
striking. 

POSITION   OF  THE  FEET.- 

Fia.  I  ALSO  SHOWS  THE  "  GUARD  " 
POSITION.  We  do  NOT  THINK  IT 
ABSOLUTELY  IMPERATIVE  TO  KEEP 
STRICTLY    TO    ANY    SET    RULE  HERE, 


THOUGH  THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS 
SHOULD  BE  BORNE  IN  MIND:— 

1.  Keep  the  feet  about  fourteen 
to  eighteen  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  your  height. 

2.  Keep  most  of  the  weight  of 
your  body  on  your  right  leg.  with 
its  right  foot  flat  on  the  floor 
and  its  toes  turned  slightly  out- 
WARDS. The  front  foot  must 
point  straight  in  a  line  from  the 
body,  as  in  fencing.  and  the  front 
foot  must  rest  on  its  ball. 

3.  Avoid  much  bending  of  the 
knees,  as  this  is  apt  to  be  tiring. 

'boxing  is  here  in  contrast  WITH 
FENCING.)  At  THE  SAME  TIMF  THE 
KNEES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  STIFF.  BUT 
READY  FOR  ANY  SUDDEN  SPRING 
BACKWARD  OR  FORWARD. 


Fig.  I. — Position  of  the  Hands  and  Feet. 
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Fig.  2.— Left-Hand  Lead.  Fig.  3.— A  Wrong  Lead. 


Step  in  quickly  when  your  opponent's  hands  are  low.     Swing  your  left  shoulder  forward  from  the  hip,  at 

THE  SAME  TIME  HITTING  OUT  IN  THE  STRAIGHT  LINE.  GET  PLENTY  OF  "  KICK  "  OFF  THE  RIGHT  LEG,  AND  MIND  THAT  THE  TOE 
OF  THE  LEFT  FOOT  IS  STRAIGHT  TO  THE  FRONT,  NOT  AS  IN  FiG.  3.  TO  "  GUARD,"  RAISE  THE  RIGHT  ARM  TILL  THE  HAND  IB 
NEARLY  LEVEL  WITH  THE  FOREHEAD.  TURN  THE  PALM  PARTLY  OUTWARD.  SO  THAT  YOU  MAY  AVOID  THE  FALL  OF  THE  BLOW 
UPON  THE  BONE  OF  YOUR  ARM   INSTEAD  OF  UPON   THE  MUSCLE. 

Fig.  3  SHOWS  a  thoroughly  wrong  lead,  with  the  toe  out  of  the  STRAIGHT  LINE,  AND  HENCE  THE  HIT 
PULLED  OVER. 


ride,  it  is  something  to  know  what  the 
correct  positions  and  movements  are, 
before  we  meet  the  disturbing  element 
of  the  noise  and  the  kick  of  the  gun, 
and  the  movement  and  perhaps  the  kick 
of  the  horse.  The  boy  who  in  a  street- 
fight  swings  round  his  arms  like  a  hori- 
zontal windmill,  will  lose  his  balance, 
and  meanwhile  be  hit  on  the  nose  by 
the  smaller  and  weaker  boy  who  has 
learnt  the  force  and  speed  of  directness. 
The  straight  hit  from  the  shoulder  shows 
that  the  latter  had  known  or  practised 
that  simple  little  item  of  mechanism 
beforehand. 

It  is  not  chiefly  as  a  training  for  the 
shoulder,  nor,  indeed,  for  the  muscles, 
that  people  will  wish  to  box  and  fence. 
They  will  seek  them  as  recreations  and 
for  the  fun  of  the  game.  And  here  let 
us  at  once  do  away  with  the  fallacy  that, 
because  a  thing  is  a  recreation,  there- 


fore we  should  not  prepare  for  it  care- 
fully and  seriously.  Loose  thinkers  by 
the  thousand  say  that  if  the  preparation 
for  the  thing  is  serious,  the  thing  itself 
will  be  serious  also.  How  little  they 
know  of  the  human  mind  !  It  is  just 
the  opposite  in  reality.  Let  a  person 
have  a  correct  mechanism,  and  he  will 
enjoy  the  use  of  it ;  he  will  concentrate 
his  mind  on  the  game  ;  he  will  not  have 
to  think  of  the  mechanism  at  all ;  he  will 
use  it  as  a  neat  tool  or  weapon  ;  he  will 
get  all  the  more  pleasure  out  of  it  be- 
cause it  is  neat,  because  it  does  what 
he  wants  it  to  do,  while  he  himself  enjo\^s 
himself  by  thinking  of  the  tactics  and 
living  in  the  play. 

Nevertheless,  the  training  of  the  body 
is  a  real  reason  why  boxing  and  fencing 
should  be  learnt.  We  are  apt  to  look 
at  the  expert  and  to  make  a  great  mis- 
take about  what  he  is  doing.    We  see 
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the  boxer  hit  hard  ;  we  see  the  fencer 
lunge  forcibly  and  fully.  The  boxer  is 
supposed  to  be  the  man  of  fist,  the 
fencer  the  man  of  wrist. 

Both  are  pre-eminently  foot  men. 
There  is  an  old  legend  in  Germany  of  a 
mother  who  wished  to  train  her  son  to 
perfect  manhood,  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.  She  put  him  in  charge  of  some- 
one whom  she  respected  for  his  know- 
ledge. This  teacher  told  the  boy  to 
devote  many  months  to  the  culture  of 
the  feet.  The  boy  could  not  understand 
what  this  meant ;  yet  he  started  very 
much  as  a  man  going  through  the  Sloyd 
system  might  start  to  make  a  little 
wooden  ruler.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
begin,  and  considered  the  task  trifling 
and  out  of  proportion.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  however,  he  came  back  to 
his  teacher  delighted ;  and  so  the  training 
of  his  body  proceeded  gradually. 

Now  the  training  of  the  feet  is 
of  vast  importance,  not  only  for  games 
and  athletics,  as  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  has 
often  pointed  out,  but  perhaps  for 
many  reasons  which  would  sound  like 
the  theories  of  a  faddist  or  crank  if  we 
were  to  mention  them  ;  but  here  is  a 
simple  illustration,  which  we  have  given 
elsewhere,  from  lawn  tennis.  The  feet 
are  the  foundations  of  your  building. 
As  your  feet  are  placed,  so  will  your 
building  be  placed.  They  are  the  legs 
of  your  clock.  Your  right  arm  is  the 
pendulum  of  the  clock.  You  wish  that 
right  arm  to  move  with  a  free  move- 
ment. The  body  is  so  made  that  the 
arm  will  move  thus  in  a  certain  direction 
— that  is  to  say,  when  the  body  is  facing 
in  a  certain  direction,  the  freest  move- 
ment of  the  arm  will  be  in  a  certain 
direction  also.  So  get  the  feet  right, 
and  there  will  be  a  natural  swing  or 
lunge  corresponding  to  that  position. 
First    be   sure    that    you    are    in  the 


right  direction,  then  perform  your 
action. 

It  is  as  if  a  boy  were  going  to  take  up 
some  profession  in  life.  If  he  sets  him- 
self in  the  right  direction,  then  he  can 
go  ahead  satisfactorily  ;  but  to  take  up 
the  wrong  profession  and  to  go  ahead 
may  mean  failure  and  misery.  Possibl}- 
the  finest  hits  at  cricket,  the  finest  drives 
at  golf,  the  severest  blows  at  boxing, 
the  most  killing  lunges  at  fencing,  have 
never  struck  the  mark  at  all.  They 
were  perhaps  made  at  the  wrong  times, 
though  that  would  not  apply  to  golf. 
It  is  more  likely  that  they  were  made 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Now  in  a  bed- 
room we  are  not  likely  to  learn  much 
about  timing,  but  we  can  learn  much 
about  direction,  and  the  direction  depends 
largely  upon  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  feet.  Those  who  would  find 
the  Ling  drill  of  the  feet  extraordinarily 
duU  would  not  grudge  the  time  spent  if 
they  knew  that  after  a  time  they  would 
box  and  fence  with  greater  success. 

Boxing  and  fencing  themselves  are 
magnificent  training  for  the  eye,  and 
for  th.&  power  of  calculation  and  antici- 
pation— that  invaluable  instinct.  But 
even  these  great  powers,  the  powers  of 
seeing,  judging  and  pre- judging  accuratelj^ 
are  not  properly  effective  unless  we  have 
good  tools  to  use.  The  Psalmist  sa}'-s, 
"  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  wi^iter." 
The  writer  may  be  very  ready — much 
too  ready  ;  but  he  will  not  succeed  duly 
if  he  has  a  crossed  nib  or  a  blocked 
fountain-pen ;  and  the  tools  of  tlae  boxer 
and  fencer  are  not  merely  his  fists  and 
wrists: — they  include  his  feet,  his  trunk, 
his  poise  and  power  of  adaptation. 

In  both  these  games,  if  we  may  call 
them  so,  full  force  may  have  to  be  used, 
and  the  balance  rapidly  recovered  after- 
wards ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  partial 
force  ms-Y  have  to  be  used. 


BOXING  AND  FENCING. 


So  diplomacy  comes  in — a  power  of 
concealment,  a  certain  power  of  deceit 
within  the  hmits  of  fairness.  There  are 
great  laws  which  must  not  be  broken. 
One  may  pretend  to  aim  at  one  place, 
then  aim  at  another ;  but  one  must 
not,  for  example,  draw  the  opponent's 
attention  to  an  imaginar}/  object,  or 


IL 


Fig.  4. — Left-hand  Body-blow  and  Guard. 

Aim  this  blow  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  usually  called  "  the  mark."  sometimes  you  will 
find  it  serviceable  to  make  a  feint  at  the  head 
first.  so  that  your  opponent  may  throw  open  his 
right-hand  guard.  as  you  step  in  for  the  hit,  ouok 
to  the  right.  and  turn  your  knuckles  down  as 
you  make  the  hit.  be  sure  that  you  always  have 
enough  room  behind  you  to  get  well  away  after 

THE  HIT.  In  THE  GUARD.  PRESS  YOUR  ARM  CLOSE  TO 
YOUR  SIDE,  RECEIVING  THE  BLOW  ON  YOUR  ELBOW.  THUS 
YOU  WILL  AVOID  THE  JAR  WHICH  YOU  WOULD  FEEL  IF 
YOU   HELD  YOUR   ARM  LOOSE. 


shout,  or  otherwise  put  him  off.  Fair 
play  is  an  invariable  rule  in  these  two 
games,  as  it  is  not  in  business  or  politics. 

And  they  are  training  in  control  of 
the  most  general  kind — control  not  only 
of  feet,  weight,  and  extent  of  movement, 
but  also  of  temper. 

This  training  of  the  body  and  of  the 
temper  leads  to  self-respect.  Besides,  the 
man  who  can  box  feels  that  he  can  go 
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anywhere  without  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self ;  he  can  protect  those  who  are 
weaker  than  himself.  This  will  not 
usually  lead  him  to  abuse  his  strength 
and  skill  ;  only  he  will  feel  that  he  can 
act  freely,  and  as  a  man  should.  We 
may  compare  him  to  the  man  of  inde- 
pendent  means   employed   in  business. 


Fig.  5. — Right-hand  Body-blow  and 
Guard. 


Deliver  this  hit  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
now  you  duck  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right, 
to  guard  this  hit,  bring  the  left  side  forward 
and  drop  the  left  arm.  somewhat  bent,  again  close 
to  the  side,  pressing  the  arm  well  in  for  the 
same  reason  as  before. 


This  man  is  told  to  do  something  which 
he  knows  to  be  dishonest  ;  he  refuses  ; 
his  master  tells  him  he  must  either  do 
this  or  go.  He  says,  "  I  am  independent  ; 
I  prefer  to  go."  He  has  the  means  of 
self-defence  against  starvation  or  dis- 
comfort. The  man  who  can  defend  him- 
self is  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation. 

But  boxing  and  fencing  are  not  yet 
practised  in  the  most  valuable  manner. 
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Fic.  6. — The  Counter  and  Duck. 


Both  men  are  here  shown  hitting  and  "  ducking  '■ 
to  the  right,  "  ducking  "  is  especially  useful  when 
you  are  boxing  with  a  big  heavy  man.  it  should 
be  practised  thoroughly.  you  do  it  by  lowering 
the  body  slightly,  and  throwing  the  head  on  one 
side.  (the  trunk  and  neck  exercises  in  the  "course 
FOR  Men"  WILL  be  found  useful.) 


The  reverse  side  is  too  often  neglected  in 
fencing.  It  need  not  be  developed  actually 
to  equal  the  right  side  ;  but  occasionally 
the  man  should  play  his  game  with  his 
body  reversed.  It  will  almost  turn  the 
old  into  the  new  game  ;  from  quite  a  good 
player  he  becomes  a  duffer,  and  has 
plenty  of  fresh  things  to  learn.  The 
Editor's  first  attempts  to  play  racquets 
left-handed  were  simply  ludicrous. 

The  end  and  aim  of  boxing  and  fencing, 
however,  is  not  to  box  well  and  to  fence 
well,  nor  even  to  have  learnt  to  breathe 
better,  to  last  longer,  to  be  more  alert. 
The  arts  are  chiefly  of  value  for  the 
qualities  they  produce,  and  especially, 
as  we  show  in  another  chapter,  as  training 
for  the  nerves. 

We  will  now  consider  them  in  turn, 
showing  some  of  their  particular  merits, 
and  offering  a  few  exercises  for  home- 
practice. 

In  boxing,  as  in  fencing  and  most 


forms  of  athletics,  the  reverse  side  should 
be  practised  as  well  as  the  right — that  is  to 
say,  the  person  should  stand  as  if  he 
were  by  nature  left-handed.  In  esti- 
mating the  arts  we  shall  assume  that 
both  are  practised  in  their  reverse  way 
also. 

Boxing  and  fencing  are  alike  in  many 
ways,  but  they  test  somewhat  different 
qualities.  Whereas  they  both  test  ac- 
curacy, -finesse,  enduring  strength,  and 
good  "condition,"  without  loss  of  flexi- 
bility, boxing  especially  tests  the  wind. 
Five  minutes  of  boxing  might  leave  a  weak- 
lunged  man  quite  "puffed"  and  tired  for 
the  time  being,  whereas  that  same  man, 
owing  to  a  certain  strength  of  arm  and 
wrist  and  leg,  etc.,  might  be  able  to  stand 
a  long  spell  of  fencing,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  -possible  for  boxers  to  play  a  very 
sedate  game.  We  have  actually  seen 
tennis  "  players  "  sedate  in  the  court. 

Private  practice  is  probably  easier  for 
the  boxer  than  for  the  fencer.  Although 
one  may  lunge  at  some  object,  or  may 
follow  the  movements  in   Mr.  Flynn's 


KiG.  7.— Right  Li;au  on  Uouy,  with  Guaku. 

It  IS  useful  to  precede  this  right  LEAD  BY  A  FEINT  AT 
THE    HEAD    WITH    YOUR    LEFT     AND    TO    DUCK    TO    THE  RIGHT. 
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photographs,  yet  there  is  not  the  same 
reality  here  as  in  the  use  of  the  punch- 
ball.  There  is  more  life  about  the  punch- 
ball,  and  more  resemblance  to  a  real 
opponent. 

But  in  both  alike  there  is  need  of 
correct  position  of  the  feet  for  control 
of  balance  and  direction  too,  and  for 
recovery  of  balance 
after  a  severe  move- 
ment, of  observa- 
tion and  alertness, 
and  adaptation  to 
new  conditions. 
We  remember  the 
case  of  a  man  who 
could  box  very 
little,  and  who  met 
a  big  bully  in  the 
streets  of  Oxford. 
He  knew  that  he 
was  no  match  for 
this  bully  at  close 
quarters,  so  he  de- 
scribed his  tactics  as 
"  buzzing  around." 
Eventually,  the 
bully  became  giddy, 
then  in  darted  the 
little  wasp,  and  left 
his  stings. 

In  some  ways 
boxing  differs  con- 
siderably from  fenc- 
ing. In  boxing,  the 

trunk  and  the  neck  move  sideways  and 
twist.  Thus  study  the  positions  of  Figs. 
8,  II,  12.  As  one  strikes  now  with  one 
hand  and  now  with  the  other,  both  sides 
are  used,  though  not  necessarily  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  left  being  often  the  at- 
tacking and  the  right  the  defending  side, 
though  of  course  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. Both  the'  trunk  and  the  neck 
are  moved  sideways  in  order  to  dodge 
the  opponent's  blows. 


Fig.  8. — Right-hand  Ckoss-countek. 

This  is  the  most  severe  blow  in  boxing.  As 
your  opponent  leads  off  with  his  left.  you  duck 
to  the  left,  and  shoot  out  your  right  hand  across 
and  outside  his  left   arm,  and  over   his  left 

SHOULDER.       Turn   down  the    palm   of    YOUR  HAND. 

Draw  back  your  left  hand  ready  for  a  second 
blow,  if  possible,  before  getting  away.    In  this 

blow    the    important    thing  IS    TO    GET    PLENTY  OF 

swing  from  the  hips.  This  you  help  by  jerking 
back  the  left  arm  and  shoulder.      Deliver  the 

BLOW  AS  near  to  THE  POINT  OF  THE  CHIN  AS  POSSIBLE. 


Besides  the  control  of  the  sideway 
twistings  of  the  body,  the  control  of  the 
temper  is  perhaps  more  severely  tested 
in  boxing  than  in  fencing,  in  so  far  as 
a  hard  blow  at  boxing  may  really  hurt — 
the  skin,  as  well  as  the  pride. 

Both  are  exercises  in  concentration  as 
well  as  in  control.    In  both  it  pays  to 

use  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  parts  which 
are  not  required,  to 
keep  them  not  tense 
and  rigid,  but  ready 
to  help  the  other 
side. 

Neither  boxing 
nor  fencing  are  per- 
fect exercises.  In 
boxing,  as  in  fenc- 
ing, there  are  few 
free  sweeps  of  the 
arms  such  as  one 
would  get  in  sword 
play  or  lawn-tennis; 
nor  is  there  much 
of  the  full  free  sweep 
of  the  leg  from  the 
hips,  and  the  kick 
of  the  leg  forwards 
or  backwards,  ex- 
cept in  the  French 
variety  of  LaSavate; 
which  certainly 
 should  be  tried  oc- 
casionally, if  only 
for  this  reason,  that  it  gives  a  better 
control  of  the  legs  as  a  whole.  If  gym- 
nastics tend  to  make  the  arms  serve 
as  legs,  Savate  tends  to  make  the  legs 
serve  as  arms. 

Needless  to  say,  among  the  most  useful 
exercises  for  boxing  is  bedroom  or  gymna- 
sium practice  with  the  punch-ball.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fry,  in  an  excellent  little:  chapter 
on  Cricket,  settles  once  for  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  bedroom  practice  in  making 
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perfect  a  mechanism  which  one  can 
then  employ  without  thought  during  the 
play  itself.  That  is  what  the  punch- 
ball  will  do.  It  will  also  move  about, 
and  to  some  extent  represent  an  oppo- 
nent. It  is  very  useful  for  the  practice 
of  "  head  play."  Special  exercises  are 
given  in  another  chapter  on  apparatus. 

In  boxing,  as  in  fencing,  one  has  to 
possess  the  proper  foot  and  leg  move- 


FiG.  g.— LeI'T  Counter  at  the  Head. 


As  YOUR  OPPONENT  LEADS  WITH  HIS  LEFT,  IN- 
STANTLY PUT  UP  YOUR  RIGHT-HAND  GUARD,  OR  DUCK 
TO  THE  RIGHT  AND  SHOOT  OUT  YOUR  LEFT  HAND  AT 
HIS  FACE. 


ments.  There  is  here  the  straight  lunge 
with  the  left  foot,  and  the  recovery. 
There  is  here,  as  in  fencing,  the  art  of 
moving  backwards  or  forwards  in  "  the 
ready  ;  "  but  there  is  far  more  sideway 
movement.  The  man  that  can  only 
tackle  an  opponent  who  keeps  directly 
opposite  to  him  may  be  entirely  non- 
plussed when  he  meets  an  opponent  who, 
like  our  above-mentioned  friend,  "  buzzes 
around."  He  must  be  prepared  to  move 
in  "the  ready,"  not  only  backwards  or 
forwards,  but  also  sideways  and  round, 


keeping  his  face  towards  the  imaginary 
opponent.  Notice,  for  example.  Figs. 
II  and  12. 

Trunk  movements  must  also  be  mas- 
tered which  are  not  required  for  fencing. 
To  be  able  to  bend  the  body  from  side 
to  side,  and  then  recover  the  original 
position  ;  to  be  able  to  bend  the  neck 
from  side  to  side,  and  then  recover  also  ; 
to  be  able  to  bend  the  trunk  in  one  direc- 


FiG.  IO. — Upper  Cut. 


This  figure  shows  a  left-hand  "  upper 
OUT."     When  your  opponent  leads  off  at 

YOUR  head  with  HIS  LEFT  AND  HOLDS  HIS  HEAD 
down,  YOU  CAN  GIVE  THIS  BLOW  THUS  —GUARD- 
ING YOUR  FACE  WITH  YOUR  RIGHT  ARM,  STEP  IN, 
AND  HIT  UPWARDS  WITH  THE  LEFT. 


tion  and  the  neck  in  the  other,  alwa5rs 
recovering  the  original  position,  the 
"  ready,"  immediately  afterwards — this 
is  healthy  for  the  body,  but  hard  for  the 
beginner.  The  best  way  will  be  to  watch 
a  really  good  boxer,  determining  to  close 
your  eyes  to  his  arm  and  foot  movements, 
and  simply  to  observe  his  trunk,  and 
afterwards  his  neck.  You  will  then  see 
how  important  a  part  its  twists  and 
turns  and  bendings  play  in  success. 

Useful  aUke  for  boxing  and  fencing  is 
massage,  which  helps  to  remove  fat,  to 
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increase  the  circulation,  and  to  "  limber  " 
the  various  joints.  Massage  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  special  chapter. 

Breathing  has  already  been  considered. 
Without  a  good  wind,  how  can  an  ordinary 
man  keep  calm,  and  preserve  what  is 
known  as  a  good  eye  ?  The  man  who  is 
puffed  does  not  see  clearly  ;  and,  even 
if  he  saw  clearly,  he  would  not  be  able 


to  send  quick  and  sure  messages  to  his 
various  limbs.  His  nerves  are  jangled 
and  out  of  rhythm.  Whereas  he  who 
controls  his  breathing,  controls  not  only 
his  temper,  but  also  his  eye.  He  sees 
better,  and  directs  his  movements  better 
and  with  less  effort. 

Of  diet  we  cannot  speak  here,  except 
to  notice  that  a  "  free  "  use  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  including  tobacco  (especi- 
ally cigarettes),  is  generally  found  to  be 
bad  for  the  wind  and  endurance.  In 


boxing  and  fencing,  endurance  is  likely 
to  tell,  except  in  cases  of  supreme  skill, 
when  the  battle  is  won  in  a  few 
moments  or  minutes.  A  simpler  diet, 
especially  when  once  it  has  become  a 
pleasanter  diet,  also  gives  the  best  chances 
of  success. 

But,  let  us  repeat,  both  boxing  and 
fencing  are  imperfect  as  physical  culture. 


Even  with  the  other  means  of  self- 
defence,  such  as  Savate,  Jujitsu,  cane- 
play,  sword-play,  etc.,  they  still  are  imper- 
fect. They  must  be  supplementea  by 
other  exercises,  as  well  as  prepared  for 
by  such  exercises  as  we  recommend,  to 
which  we  may  add  some  of  those  in 
the  courses  for  men  and  women,  especially 
the  crouching. 

Fencing  is  as  good  an  exercise  for  the 
left  side  as  for  the  right,  and — let  us 


Fig.  II.  Fig.  iz. 

Slipping. 

"  Slipping  ■■  is  effective  when  your  opponent  is  the  kind  of  man  who  wants  to  "  wipe  you  out  "  at 

ONCE.  As  HE  RUSHES  AT  YOU  WITH  HIS  LEFT,  DUCK  YOUR  HEAD  TO  THE  RIGHT.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  STEPPING 
ABOUT  EIGHTEEN  INCHES  TO  THE  RIGHT  WITH  THE  RIGHT  FOOT.  AS  IN  FiG.  11.  FROM  THAT  POSITION  INSTANTLY 
PIVOT  ON  THE  RIGHT  HEEL  TO  THE  GUARD  POSITION  OF  FlQ.  12.  AS  YOU  DO  THIS  SLIP,  TRY  TO  GET  IN  A  HIT  ON 
YOUR  OPPONENT'S  BODY  OR  ON  HIS  FACE.  IN  EITHER  CASE  AT  ONCE  COME  TO  THE  GUARD  POSITION  WITH  THE 
LEFT  FOOT  IN  FRONT  AGAIN. 


Fig.  I. — Equipment  for  Fencing. 


insist  once  again — should  be  practised 
witli  both  sides,  if  only  to  show  one 
how  awkward  one  is !  Why  should  one 
be  so  awkward  ?  There  is  no  reason, 
except  that  other  people  are  equally 
awkward,  which  is  a  poor  reason  at  the 
best.  We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the 
training  of  the  left  side.  Here  let  us 
urge,  in  favour  of  it,  that  it  serves  as 
one  of  the  best  handicaps.  Let  any  man 
in  the  first  class  play  lawn-tennis  against 
some  average  woman  player,  and  he 
ought  to  win  almost  every  stroke  ;  but 
let  him  try  to  play  left  handed,  and  the 
game  becomes  even.  He  learns  more 
and  gets  better  exercise  ;  and  it  will  do 
him  good  to  be  brought  down  from  his 
pinnacle.  So  what  we  say  here  will  be 
on  the  assumption  that  fencing  is  prac- 
tised with  the  left  side  also.  Anyhow, 


it  is  fine  training  in  accurac^^  The  play 
to  an  outsider  may  seem  intricate  within 
a  narrow  limit,  but  the  accuracy  is  not 
merely  an  accuracy  of  a  few  tiny  muscles  ; 
it  depends,  like  skating,  upon  large 
muscles  as  well. 

The  feet  must  be  in  the  correct  position 
for  poise,  for  full  or  partial  power,  and 
for  recovery.  Their  movements  must 
be  in  the  right  direction,  so  that  no  time 
or  energy  is  wasted.  Most  people  in 
walking  waste  a  great  deal  of  force  by 
throwing  their  legs  about  or  round,  out 
of  the  correct  lines  of  movement.  Un- 
skilful fencers  err  in  the  same  way.  The 
feet  must  also  be  alert.  If  the  feet  are 
well  trained,  the  gracefulness  as  well  as 
the  "  static  "  beauty  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  will  be  increased. 

The  trunk  itself  receives  some  magni- 


FiG.  2. — Good  Exbrcise  for  Women. 
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ficent  exercise,-  especially  from  stretching  very  easy  to  register  the  speed  of  one  s 
during  the  lunge.    The  arms  also  get  their  progress 


But  it  must  not  be  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  fencing,  any  more  than 
boxing,  is  perfect  exercise.  We  repeat, 
it  gives  no  free  swing  of  the  arms  as  in 
sword  play.    It  gives  no  free  swing  and 

In  other 


stretchings  and  extensions.  We  see  in 
fencing  what  Delsarte  insisted  on— the 
firm  centres,  and  the  free  extremities ;  the 
extremities,  free  yet  firm,  supple  yet 
strong,  the  foil  being  held  in  the  hand,  _  _ 

not  with  a  tense  grip,  but  with  a  pliant    kick  of  the  legs  as  in  football 

and    what    has    been   called  a  

sensitive  touch. 

In  fencing  also  we  reahse  the 
power  of  the  thumb  as  a  pointer  ; 
it  is  the  thumb  as  well  as  the 
first  finger  that  directs  the  foil,* 
though  the  whole  wrist  is  working 
constantly,  and  at  fine  work  too. 
It  has  to  obey  the  eye  quickly  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
play  is  training  in  alertness  and 
rapid  changes,  as  well  as  in 
steady  endurance. 

The  eye  is  practised  in  con- 
centration and  observation,  and 
so  the  nerves  are  improved. 
Special  articles  deal  with  nerve- 
training  and  sense-training.  Here 
we  must  insist  that  the  unused 
parts  of  the  body  should  not 
be  kept  tense  ;  and  yet  that 
the  whole  body  should  be  prompt, 
and  should  use  its  power  pre- 
cisely as  and  when  that  power  is  called 
for,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  oppo- 
nent. 

It  is  a  merit  of  fencing,  as  of  boxing, 
that  the  practice  for  it  does  not  need  an 
opponent,  but  can  be  private  and  solitary, 
though  of  course  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  actual  practice  with  the  foils  or 
gloves  when  we  are  ready  for  them. 
Still,  the  training  we  suggest  will  render 
the  preparation  for  fencing  quite  an 
interesting    art,    in   which    it    will  be 

*  We  ourselves  use  the  thumb  similarly  as  a 
director  in  back-hand  strokes  at  racquets  and 
lawn-tennis. 


Fig.  3- 


First  Position. 


Fig.  4. 


These  show  first  position,  front  and  back  views.  The  position 
OF  the  arms  helps  to  brace  !up  the  trunk  and  keep  the  chest 

THROWN  OUT.  THE  RIGHT  HEEL  MUST  BE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  LEFT  ;  THE 
FEET  MUST  BE  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES  :  THE  SHOULDERS  TURNED  HALF  TO 
THE  LEFT. 


respects  also  it  is  deficient.  It  needs  to 
be  supplemented.  It  also  needs  to  be 
prepared  for,  and  some  preparatory  exer- 
cises may  be  helpful.  Details  will  be 
found  under  the  illustrations,  which  are 
specially  designed  and  described  by 
Lieutenant  Flynn.  Here  is  one  of  the 
practices. 

First  and  foremost,  the  lunge  must  be 
mastered.  Starting  with  the  upright 
position,  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  against 
the  left  heel,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
left  foot,  bend  both  knees  slightly.  This 
is  the  position  of  animals  when  they 
crouch  for  a  spring.    The  right  foot  is 
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firm  and  at  right  angles  to  the  left  through- 
out the  play.  In  the  bent-leg  position, 
still  crouching,  take  a  short  step  straight 
out  with  the  right  foot.  Then  come 
back  again.  See  that  the  step  is  straight 
out,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  this  correct- 
ness, draw  a  chalk  line  at  right  angles  to 
your  left  foot,  or  make  use  of  some 
pattern  on  the  floor.  Your  right  foot 
must  move  along  this  line,  not  away 
towards  the  left,  as  the  natural  tendency 
is.  When  you  can  do  this  with  a  short 
step,  make  a  fuller  lunge.  At  the  end 
of  the  fuller  lunge,  the  left  leg  is  straight- 
ened, but  in  order  to  get  the  lunge  correct 
the  left  leg  must  first  be  bent.    It  is 


by  the  straightening  out  of  this  left  leg 
that  the  right  leg  is  sent  out.  The 
beginner  may  think  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  lunge  along  this  white  line.  It 
is  really  extremely  difficult,  and  three 
or  even  six  months  may  have  to  be  given 
up  to  this  one  practice  alone.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  though  in 
practice  you  may  look  at  your  feet  to  see 
that  they  are  right,  in  play  itself  this 
would  be  fatal.  In  play  itself  you  must 
look  at  your  opponent  and  his  wrist  and 
foil.  You  must  have  the  straight  lunge 
as  your  own  habit  ;  not  as  a  thing  which 
you  sometimes  do,  but  as  a  thing  which 
you  can  always  do.    It  must  come  right 


Second  Position. 


I'lG.  6. — Third  Position. 


This  is  equivalent  to  the  guard  with  the  foil.  Start- 
ing IN  the  first  position  of  Figs.  3  and  4.  bend  both  knees 

TILL  THEY  ARE  JUST  OVER  THE  TOES.  BUT  KEEP  THE  BODY 
ERECT.  Then  step  out  with  the  right  foot  about  EIGHTEEN 
INCHES    (the  DISTANCE  VARIES  WITH  THE  HEIGHT)    TO    THE  POSE 

SHOWN  IN  Fig.  5.     The  weight  of  the  body  should  be 

EQUALLY  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  LEGS.  THE  BEGINNER  WILL 
NOT  FIND  THIS  A  POSE  DE  LUXE.  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  THIGH 
BEING  BROUGHT  INTO  VERY  FORCIBLE  PLAY  ;  BUT  THE  FATIGUE 
SOON  WEARS  OFF  WITH  PRACTICE. 


Inclining  the  right  side  to  the  front,  step  out  another 
eighteen  inches  or  so  with  the  right  foot.  the  knee  being 
perpendicular  to  the  instep,  the  left  leg  and  foot  kept 
straight,  the  shoulders  square  to  the  left.  be  sure  to 
hold  the  outside  edge  of  the  left  foot  flat  and  firm  on 
the  ground.  this  position  is  known  as  the  "  lunge." 
now,  in  order  to  test  his  balance,  the  pupil  must  prac- 
tise changing  rapidly  from  one  position  to  the  other.  in 
what  is  known  as  "  recovering  "  from  this  third  position 
to  the  second  or  first,  he  must  push  off  smartly  from 
the  ground  with  the  right  foot.  the  main  thing  to  re- 
member is  lightning  rapidity,  together  with  accuracy  of 
the  feet  alonq  the  line. 

Advance- 
Next  PRACTISE  THE  "  ADVANCE."     THIS  CONSISTS  IN  MOVING  THE   RIGHT  FOOT  ABOUT  SIX   INCHES.  AND  FOLLOWING  IT  UP  WITH  THE 
LEFT  FOOT.       LET  THE  FEET  KEEP  THE  SAME  DISTANCE  APART— SAY,  EIGHTEEN    INCHES— WHILE    ADVANCING.       TH  S  "  ADVANCE,"  LIKE  THE 

"  retire,"  gives  freedom  and  activity  to  the  limbs  before  the  foil  is  used. 

Retire. 


From  the  "ouaho"  position, 
back  the  same  distance. 


MOVE  THE  LEFT  FOOT    LIGHTLY  TO    THE    REAR    ABOUT    SIX    INCHES  ;    THEN    MOVE  THE    RIGHT  FOOT 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  S. 

Extension  and  Balance  Movements. 


Fig.  9. 


LUNGE  INTO  THE  THIRD  POSITION  OF  FiG.  6.  AND  BRINO  THE  ARMS  TO  THE  FRONT  AS  IN  FiG.  7.  FROM  THIS  POSITION  EXTEND  THEM 
AS  IN  FIG  8  THE  RIGHT  WRIST  BEING  ABOUT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  HEAD,  THE  LEFT  WRIST  ABOUT  IN  A  LINE  WITH  THE  LEFT  HIP  :  KEEP  THE 
SHOULDERS  WELL  DOWN.  FROM  THIS  POSITION  CHANGE  TO  THE  ONE  OF  FIG.  9  BY  THRUSTING  OFF  WITH  THE  RIGHT  LEG,  AND  STRAIGHTENING 
THE  RIGHT  LEG.  THENCE  CHANGE  AGAIN  TO  THE  POSITION  OF  FiG.  8.  FROM  FiG.  8  RETURN  TO  THE  FIRST  POSITION.  REPEAT  THIS 
PRACTICE  TILL  THE  MUSCLES  BEGIN  TO  TIRE.  THESE  ARE  ALL  MOST  IMPORTANT  EXERCISES,  AND  SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED  TILL  THE  PUPIL  HAS 
PERFECT  COMMAND  OF  HIS  BALANCE  IN  CHANGING  FROM  ONE  TO  THE  OTHER  POSE. 


every  time,  even  when  you  are  not  thinking 
about  it  at  all.  If  you  fail  to  lunge  out 
straight  with  firm  left  foot,  your  lunge 
will  lack  power  from  body-weight,  and 
your  body  itself  will  lack  poise.  You  will 
make  a  less  effectual  attack,  after  which 
it  will  be  hard  to  recover. 

Rely,  then,  on  the  correct  foundation 
of  the  feet ;  otherwise  if  you  lunge  out 
ten  inches  too  much  to  the  left,  you  must 
correct  your  mistake  by  arm  and  wrist 
play.  You  need  your  arm  and  wrist 
play  for  other  purposes.  Think  of  the 
photographic  camera.  The  photographer 
arranges  his  cumbrous  machine  at  about 
the  right  distance  from  the  object  ;  he 
does  not  arrange  it  haphazard,  and  then 
try  to  focus  the  lens  by  making  the 
turn  of  the  small  knob.  That  is  only  to 
correct  a  mistake  of  inches  ;  it  is  not 
meant  to  correct  a  mistake  of  feet.  Your 
wrist  is  like  that  little  knob  ;  it  and  the 
fingers  must  do  the  fine  work,  leaving 
the  general  direction  to  be  secured  by 


the  feet  and  the  trunk.  The  time  spent 
on  the  lunge  will  not  be  wasted,  because 
the  command  of  the  back  and  front  feet 


Fit;.  10.— TiiK  I'lioriiR  Way  to  Hold  a  Foil. 


The  "grip"  or  handle  being  curved,  put  the  thumb  on 

THE  top  or  convex  PART,  BUT  NOT  TOO  NEAR  TO  THE  GUARD,  PUT 
THE  FIRST  FINGER  ON  THE  LOWER  PART.  UNDER  THE  THUMB,  AND 
THE  REMAINING  FINGERS  ALONG  THE  GRIP,  NOT  BOUND  IT  AS 
IF  ONE  WERE  HOLDING  AN  OAR  OR  LIFTING  A  WEIGHT.  THIS  IS  A 
MOST  IMPORTANT  MATTER,  FOR  A  TIGHT  GRIP  DESTROYS  ALL  THAT 
DELICATE  AND  LIGHT  PLAY  WHICH  IS  THE  VERY  SALT  OF  GOOD 
FENCING.  CULTIVATE  WHAT  IS  KNOWN  IN  "  LA  SALLE  D'ESORIME  " 
AS  FINGER  ACTION  OR  "  DOIGtI"  IT  WILL  HELP  THE  BEGINNER 
GREATLY  IF  HE  THINKS  OF  DIRECTING  HIS  POINT  WITH  THE  FORE- 
FINGER AND  THUMB,  USING  THE  OTHER  THREE  FINGERS  FOR  KEEPING 
STEADINESS  AND  BALANCE, 
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is  no  less  important  in  cricket  than  in 
fencing,  and,  indeed,  in  most  ball  games 
it  is  a  point  of  great  moment.  The  Editor 
has  practised  his  own  foot-drill  for  games 


expands  the  chest,  and  helps  also  to 
make  the  back  hollow.  The  movement 
might  well  be  incorporated  in  every 
"  system." 


Fig.  II. 

On  Guaud:  First  Position. 

There  are  various  ways  of  cominq  on  guard.  We  think 
this  is  the  simplest  for  one  who  wishes  to  learn  something 
of  the  art  on  his  own  account.  hold  the  foil  in  the  right 
hand,<as  described.  with  the  finger-nails  up,  the  point  of 
the  foil  towards  the  ground,  and  the  elbow  in  a  line  with 

THE  HIP.  Keep  the  left  arm  close  to  the  side,  its  HAND 
TURNED  PALM  OUTWARDS.  HAVE  THE  HEELS  TOGETHER,  AND  THE 
FEET  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES.  TURN  THE  BODY  TO  THE  LEFT.  THEN 
RAISE  THE  FOIL  TO  ABOUT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  HEAD, 'aS  IN    FiG.  11. 

With  a  circular  sweep  bring  the  right  hand  round  to- 
wards THE  body,  and  through  THE  LEFT  HAND.  WHICH  LIGHTLY 
GRASPS  THE  FOIL  IPOSITION  OF  GUARD  IN   FlG.   12).      AS  YOU  MAKE 


Fig.  12. 

On  Guard  :  Second  Position. 

the  circular  sweep,  raise  the  lfft  arm  about  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  hand  and  arm  and  fingers  forming 
a  continuous  curve.  the  point  of  your  foil  should  be  level 
with  your  opponent  s  mask,  the  elbow  about  in  line  with  the 
waist  and  four  or  five  inches  in  front  of  it.  the  forearm 
and  the  hand  and  the  blade  must  be  in  one  line.  at  the 
same  time  bend  both  knees.  and  advance  the  right  foot 
about  eighteen  inches,  the  heels  in  a  line.  and  the  body 
poised  equally  on  both  legs.  do  not  turn  the  body  too 
much  towards  the  left  in  the  guard  position.  as  it  upsets 
the  balance.  keep  the  trunk  perfectly  upright.  the  left 
knee  should  not  be  over  the  left  foot  but  rather  inside  it. 


Advance  and  Retire. 

Once  on  guard,  as  in  this  figure,  the  pupil  should  practise  "  advance  "  and  "  retire  "  as  before,  now  paying  PARTICULAR 
CARE  TO  KEEPING  THE  GUARD  POSITION  AS  PERFECT  AS  POSSIBLE— FOR  EXAMPLE,  HE  SHOULD  NOT  LET  THE  FEET  GET  TOO  NEAR  TOGETHER 
IN  THE  ADVANCE  :  THIS  IS  A  BAD  FAULT.  FOR  BALANCE,  THE  FEET  MUST  HAVE  A  FAIRLY  WIDE  BASIS.  ANOTHER  MISTAKE  IS  TO  GET  INTO 
A  STANDING  POSITION  AFTER  A  FEW  ADVANCES  AND  RETREATS.  THIS  POSITION  IS  FATAL  TO  GOOD  LUNGEING.  THE  LEFT  LEG  MUST  BE 
WELL  BENT  TO  GIVE  THE  NECESSARY  SPEED  AND  POWER.  HENCE  THAT  FREQUENT  COMMAND  IN  THE  FENCING  ROOM.  "SIT  DOWN."  "SIT 
WELL  DOWN."  At  the  END  OF  A  SHARP  LESSON  WE  CAN  FEELINGLY  SPEAK  OF  A  KEEN  DESIRE  TO  LIE  DOWN  RATHER  THAN  SIT  DOWN. 
THERE  ARE  FEW  EXERCISES  MORE  TRYING  TO  THE  LOWER  LIMBS  THAN  THE  GUARD  POSITION  HELD  FOR  ANY  LENGTH  OF  TIME.  AS  WHEN  A 
LONG-WINDED  INSTRUCTOR  IS  SHOWING  HIS  GLIB  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DETAIL  BY  QUOTING  WORD  FOR  WORD  FROM  THE  BOOK.  LET  THE  BEGINNER 
WHO  IS  TEACHING  HIMSELF  SAY  TO  HIMSELF  OFTEN,  "SIT  DOWN,"  "  SIT  WELL  DOWN,"  "CROUCH."  IN  THE  "ADVANCE"  THE  MOVEMENT  MAY 
BE  DESCRIBED  AS  STEALTHY,  THE  HEEL  OF  THE  ADVANCING  FOOT  TOUCHING  THE  GROUND  FIRST,  WHILE  YOU  CREEP  NOISELESSLY  ON  YOUR 
OPPONENT.  In  the  "retire,"  the  right  foot  should  be  SET  FIRMLY  ON  THE  GROUND  AND  THE  MOVEMENT  MADE  DECISIVELY  RATHER 
THAN  STEALTHILY.  THE  "  APPEL,"  OR  STAMP  OF  THE  FOOT,  IS  NOW  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST.  IT  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  STRIKE  TERROR  INTO 
THE  ADVERSARY'S  HEART  (PERHAPS   IN  THE  FOUR-BOTTLE  DAYS  NERVES  WEReInOT  SO  STRONG  AS  NOW). 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  times.  It  has 
now  become  practically  unconscious — a 
part  of  him,  to  be  relied  on  during  play. 

Having  mastered  this  lunge,  you  should 
practise  the  very  graceful  and  healthy 
arm  exercise  shown  in  Figs.  7,  8,  9.  This 


Diagrams  upon  the  wall  would  show  you 
some  of  the  commonest  curves  which  you 
have  to  master.  We  have  not  given  any 
elaborate  instructions  here  or  with  the 
club-exercises.  We  consider  the  ABC 
to  be  as  much  as  most  readers  will  take 
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pains  to  perfect.  Remember  that  it  is 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  that  guide  the 
foil  during  its  movements.  In  case  you 
would  rather,  use  the  mirror,  and  see 
that  your  lunge  is  correct  there.  But, 
as  Mr.  Flynn  says,  be  sure  to  get  it 
correct  before  you  do  much  loose  play. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  its  import- 


ance. 


In  most  ball-games,  success  comes  to 
him  who  moves  about  with  the  right 
position  ready  made.    Elsewhere  we  have 
called  attention  to  Latham's  wonderful 
skill  in  this  respect.    He  sees  a  ball 
coming  towards  his  right  side  ;   at  once 
he  forms  the  correct  position  with  his 
feet,  facing  sideways  ;    he  may  still  be 
several  yards  off  the  ball.    Then,  in  this 
position,  he  runs  with  a  kind  of  polka 
step,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  right 
place,  he  is  all  ready  for  battle.  Most 
other  players  rush  to  the  place  anyhow, 
then,  flustered  as  they  are,  try  in  vain 
to  form  the  correct  position.    In  fencing 
one  must  be  in  the  correct  position  all 
the  time,  controlling  the  body's  weight 
and  direction  persistently.    Whether  one 
stays  still,  or  moves  backwards  or  for- 
wards, the  body  must  be  "  ready." 

Similar  exercises — ^we  cannot  emphasise 
it  too  much — must  be  practised  by  the 
left  side,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  both  sides  of  the  brain 
should  be  developed.  And  while  you  move 
one  side,  do  not  let  the  other  be  tense. 
As  a  model,  take  the  Dohertys  during  a 
lawn  tennis  stroke.    In  the  illustrations, 
their  left  arm  has  a  duty  almost  as  impor- 
tant  as   their  right.    It  goes  through 
certain  actions.    But  whereas  the  right  is 
holding  the  racket,  the  left  is  loose  and 
limber.    No  superfluous  energy  is  passing 
through  a  gripped  hand. 

Of  all  general  "  systems  "  for  the  prac- 
tice of  fencing  perhaps  the  Macdonald 
Smith  is  the  best,  since  it  develops  in- 


FiG.  13. — The  Thrust. 

THIS  CONSISTS  OF  A  STRAIGHTENING  OF  THE  ARM,  THE  FINGER- 
NAILS BEING  TURNED  UP.  THE  ARM  SHOULD  BE  STRAIGHT,  BUT 
NOT  STIFF.  The  HAND  SHOULD  BE  JUST  ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF 
THE  SHOULDERS  AND  THE  POINT  SHOULD   BE  JUST  BELOW  THE  HAND. 


Fig.  14. — The  Lunge, 
step  forward  another  18  inches  with  the  right  foot, 

DROPPING  THE  LEFT  HAND  CLOSE  TO  THE  LEFT  THIGH  (bUT  NOT 
IN  CONTACT  WITH  IT),  WITH  THE  PALM  TURNED  OUTWARDS. 

The  Recovery, 
to  come  back  or  "recover"  to  the  guard  position, 
throw  up  the  left  arm  ;  thrust  back  against  the  ground 
with  the  right  foot.  begin  the  practice  of  these  various 
movements  slowly,  and  then  increase  to  lightning  rapidity 
and  energy. 


dependent  control  of  the  various  muscles, 
and  brisk  and  prompt  movements  in 
various  directions.  A  system  which  is 
good  for  piano  -  playing,  by  developing 
firm  centres  and  free  extremities,  is  likely 
to  be  good  for  fencing  also.  Of  course 
other  exercises  have  their  value — for 
instance,  the  chest-expander,  in  developing 
some  of  the  chest  and  back  muscles,  and 
giving  still  greater  firmness  to  the  centres. 
But  for  freedom  and  independent  con- 
trol and  rapidity  of  the  extremities  the 
Macdonald  Smith  system,  together  with 
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Fig.  15. — Wrong 
Lunge. 

This  shows  a  wronq 
lunge,  the  mistake  being 
that  the  right  toe  is 
turned  in. 


the  system  of  re- 
pose, are  the  best 
that  we  can  find. 

Fencing  can  be 
practised  with 
safety  and  advan- 
tage by  both  sexes, 
especially  if  weak 
people  are  drilled 
judiciously  and 
with  gradual  in- 
crease of  difficulty 
in  the  elements  of 
the  art.  In  this 
respect  fencing 
stands  above  box- 
ing, Jujitsu,  and 
other  forms  of  at- 
tack and  defence. 
Although  we  ad- 
vise women  to  use 
the  punch- 
advise  them 


ball,  we  do  not 
actually  to  box.  But  all  women's 
clubs  should  certainly  regard  fenc- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  equipment  no 
less  necessary  than  the  looking- 
glass  and  fashion  paper. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BOXING. 

BY   LIEUTENANT   T.    A.    W.  FLYNN. 

{Of  the  St.  Andrew's  Gymnasium, 
Ealing.) 

Systems  may  come,  systems  may 
go;  hairs  may  be  split,  and  scien- 
tists and  cranks  may  rave  and 
rant ;  but  Boxing — ^with  a  big  B 
please — good  old  English  Boxing 
thank  our  stars  (and  you  do  see 
them    occasionally),   goes    on  for 

ever;  for  "it's  EngUsh,  quite 
Tr-r,rTi;r.t,    1  >' 


English,  you  know. 


A  monologue  on  any  given  subject 
should  contain  as  much  of  the  essence  of 
that  subject  as  can  be  compressed  into 
the  given  space.  We  shall  try,  then,  in 
our  monologue,  to  bring  to  the  reader's 
notice  the  main  points  of  vital  importance, 
without  giving  him  theories  about  this  or 
that  technicality. 

As  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  so  good 
boxing  needs  httle  advertisement.  It 
appeals  undoubtedly  to  two  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Enghshmen  and  Irish- 
men— fluck  and  endtirance.  Some  years 
ago  it  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  because 
of  the  shady  practices  of  some  shady 
members  of  "  the  talent."  Now  it  has 
emerged  pure,  with  flying  colours,  and  is 
patronised  by  the  highest  civil  and 
military  authorities  as  one  of  the  best 
of  healthy  outlets  for  virile  energy,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  moral  tonic  (of  an 


Fig.  16.— Nails  Up. 

This  shows  the  position  with  the  finger-nails  upward  ; 
this  is  called  hand  "  in  supination." 


Fig.  17. — Nails  Down. 


This  SHOWS  the  hand  in  "pronation,"  with  the  back  up 

AND  FINGER-NAILS  DOWN. 
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even  higher  order  than  so-and-so's  phos- 
phoric mixture). 

And,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
moral  tonics,  just  a  word  about  hero- 
worship,  which  is  so  grudgingly  offered 
to  those  who  are  in  the  first  flight  in 
this  art.  We  can  almost  hear  the  arch 
enemy  of  play,  the  man  about  town  or 
woman  about  town, 


can  at  least  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self until  about  ten  or  a  dozen  rounds 
are  over,  and  perhaps  a  local  policeman 
appears. 

Among  other  advantages,  the  smallness 
of  space  needed  for  the  practice  of  the 
art  may  be  mentioned,  as  almost  any 
ordinary  room  will  suffice. 

Besides  the  need 


Low 


Fig. 


say,  "  Why  such  a 
fuss  for  a  mere 
fighting  man  ?  " 
Our  answer  is,  If 
we  can,  by  this  ad- 
miration, by  the 
over-dose  of  it,  stir 
up  a  desire  to  emu- 
late such  courage 
and  skill  in  hearts 
otherwise  of  the 
soft  order,  the  over- 
dose is  justified  ; 
for  such  a  change 
would  be  to  many 
a  change  for  the 
better  in  their 
everyday  life.  To 
box  well  one  must 
be  fit  all  round, 
and  therefore  one 
must  lead  a  whole- 
some life. 

Apart  from  this, 
from    a  practical 

point  of  view  it  is  a  disadvantage  not  to 
be  able  to  defend  one's  self.  How  often 
the  writer  has  heard  the  remark,  "If  I 
had  only  known  a  bit  about  boxing  I 
wouldn't  have  stood  that,"  in  reference 
to  some  insult  which  the  narrator  could 
not  avenge.  Or,  again,  viewed  from  the 
other  side,  what  a  comfortable  feeling  it 
gives  to  one  who  is  biking  or  walking  late 
at  night  -  along  some  lonely  country  road 
to  know  that,  even  if  he  is  not  exactly 
Fitzsimmons  and  Corbett  combined,  he 


Lines 


Lines 


Lines  ok  Engagement. 


(Adapted  from  the  All-England  Volume.) 

The  jacket  is  divided  into  four  quartehs.  Those 
which  are  above  the  hand  when  one  is  on  guard  are 
known  as  the  high  lines,  those  below  as  the  low  lines. 
These  again  are  divided  into  INSIDE  and  OUTSIDE  lines, 

THOSE  ON  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  BLADE  BEING  INSIDE,  THOSE  ON 
THE  RIGHT  OUTSIDE.  SO  WE  HAVE  ON  THE  LEFT  OF  THE 
BLADE  HIGH  INSIDE,  LOW  INSIDE,  AND  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF 
THE  BLADE  HIGH  OUTSIDE,  LOW  OUTSIDE. 


of  little  space,  there 
is  the  need  of  little 
time,  as  well  as  of 
little  money.  In 
twenty  minutes' 
loose  play  with  a 
smart  opponent  one 
may  get  sharper 
a,nd  more  concen- 
trated exercise  than 
in  any  other  form 
of  sport. 

As  to  the  danger, 
there  is  certainly 
not  as  much  danger 
as  in  football  or 
many  other  games, 
to  say  nothing  of 
hunting  or  shoot- 
ing. This  should 
allay  the  fears  of 
those  mothers  (of 
embryo  champions) 
who  perhaps  may 
do  us  the  honour 
of  skimming  over  this  article.  That  the 
men  of  England  require  any  reassurance 
on  this  point  we  refuse  to  believe  ;  they 
have  stood  some  good  hard  slogging 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  when  we 
reckon  up  the  factors  that  formed  their 
endurance  and  heroism,  the  boxing  they 
learned  at  home  will  not  be  the  least  of 
them. 

There  is  one  faUacy,  however,  to  which 
we  should  like  to  give  the  "  knock-out," 
and  this  is  the  saying  that  boxing  is  a 
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natural  means  of  defence.  Every  pupil 
the  writer  has  ever  taught  has  had  more 
or   less   (generally   more)    difficulty  in 


"whip,"  or  even  make  a  near  thing  of  it 
with,  one  who  had  the  same  qualities, 
and  who  had  also  been  trained,  is  as 


Fig.  19. 


Engaging  and  Covering.— Engage  in  Quarte. 

Opponents  are  "  engaged  "  when  the  blades  actually  touch.  The  usual  engagement 
IS  "  QUARTE."  Your  opponent's  blade  is  on  the  left  or  inside  high  line  of  your  blade. 
This  is  because  in  "  quarte  "  more  of  the  body  is  covered  than   in  "  sixte."  where  the 

opponent's   blade   is  on  the   RI3HT.      ENGAGEMENTS  ON   THE   LOWER   LINE  ARE   RARELY  USED. 

Cover. 

When  you  are  actually  at  the  "  engage."  one  line  must  always  be  covered.  To  cover 
the  high  inside  line,  bring  the  hand  sufficiently  over  to  block  your  opponent's  straight 
thrust.  When  your  hand  is  covering  the  left  side,  your  point  should  be  in  a  line  with  the 
right  side  of  your  opponent's  face.    This  is  known  as  the  "  quarte  "  engagement. 


Fig.  20. 


Engage  in  Tierce. 

To  cover  the  high  outside  line,  turn  the  fingers  up.  and  move  your  hand  to  the  right 
far  enough  to  prevent  your  opponent  from  coming  in  with  a  straight  thrust.     Keep  your 

POINT    ON    the    left    SIDE    OF    YOUR    OPPONENT'S    FACE.      THIS    IS    KNOWN    AS    THE  ENGAGEMENT  IN 

"sixte"  or  "tierce."  "Opposition"  is  the  term  used  when  you  carry  your  hand  high 
enough  to  the  left,  during  the  attack  in  the  "  quarte "  line,  to  keep  your  opponent's 

point  FROM  TOUCHING.  IF  THE  ATTACK  IS  MADE  IN  THE  "  SIXTE "  LINE,  YOU  MUST  CARRY  YOUR 
HAND  OVER  TO  THE  RIGHT. 


acquiring  the  art.  There  are  natural 
fighters,  men  possessing  natural  courage, 
endurance  and  alertness,  and  readiness 
to  learn — no  one  pretends  to  deny  this  ; 
but  that  a  man  of  such  a  kind  could 


ridiculous  an  idea  as  to  chuck  a  boy  into 
a  river  and  expect  him  to  swim  to  the 
other  side,  just  because  some  scientific 
genius,  probably  totally  averse  to  water 
himself,  once  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
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faction— on  paper— that  swimming  was 
natural. 

To  take  a  few  examples.  How  many 
men  will  naturally  lunge  with  the  toe  to 
the  front,  as  depicted  in  these  Figs.? 
Will  their  left  at  boxing  always  naturally 
come  out  perfectly  straight  ?  Will  their 
heads  always  naturally  be  out  of  the 
way  when  their  opponent  puts  in  a  hot 
"  counter  "  ?  Will  they  naturally  "  ad- 
vance "  and  "  retire  "  in  well-balanced 
order  ?  Will  they  by  instinct  "  slip/' 
and  get  back  on  guard  and  "  counter  "  ? 
We  fancy  not.  In  fact,  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  not. 

All  you,  therefore,  who  may  be  suddenly 
fired  with  a  desire  for  la  hoxe  are  warned 
against  listening  to  such  old  women's 
yarns.  You  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  sweat  at  it  just  as  at  any  other  form 
of  sport,  and  you  will  succeed  in  propor- 
tion as  you  sweat  at  it,  and  as  your 
instructor  can  clearly  show  you  the  basic 
principles  of  a  science  which,  in  its  way, 
is  just  as  exacting  as  many  others  with 
more  high-sounding  names. 

At  this  point  let  us  say  a  word  about 
instruction. 

Do  not  go  to  a  cheap  man.  If  a  man  is 
any  good,  he  can  always  command  a 
proper  fee,  and  will  refuse  to  be  sweated 
by  anyone.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  manly  men  who  have  learnt  the 
art  of  self-defence ;  and,  in  the  end,  these 
men  are  worth  their  price.  Above  every- 
thing, do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  You  are 
paying  for  lessons  which  should  per- 
manently benefit  you.  Go  through  the 
drudgery  of  "  footwork,"  "  straight  leads," 
etc.,  as  the  Editor  is  doing,  having  learnt 
them  wrongly  years  ago. 

Especially  learn  how  to  hit  hard,  get- 
ting into  the  blow  that  weight  without 
which  the  whole  thing  is  a  farce.  Re- 
member that  it  is  easy  enough  and  time 
enough  to  "  play  light"  when  you  have 


learnt  how  to  hit  hard.  If  you  start 
with  flips  and  flops,  then,  when  necessity 
arises  for  a  good  stiff  punch,  you  will 
find  yourself  very  much  out  of  it.  This 
is  only  what  you  or  your  instructor 
may  expect  or  deserve  as  a  penalty  for 
starting  at  the  wrong  end. 

Another  word.  Some  years  ago  I  gave 
boxing  lessons  to  a  very  celebrated  Indian 
club  manipulator.  He  was  naturally 
particularly  anxious  that  his  wrists  should 
not  be  knocked  about.  So  I  devised  a 
somewhat  crude  glove  which,  while  not 
perfect,  served  its  purpose.  I  have  since 
improved  on  this,  and  I  believe  the 
result,  which  I  call  the  Flynn  boxing- 
glove,  will  be  useful  for  golfers,  cricketers, 
fencers,  musicians,  artists,  writers,  and 
those  who  have  to  exercise  care  about 
this  part  of  their  anatomy.  Of  course 
the  objection  may  be  raised  by  the  expert 
that  "  you  should  not  guard  with  your 
wrists."  But  how  many  beginners  can 
help  doing  it  ?  It  is  not  for  the  "  talent," 
it  is  for  those  who  do  want  to  box  but 
do  not  want  to  have  a  damaged  forearm, 
that  this  glove  is  intended. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
FENCING. 

BY   LIEUT.    T.    A.    W.  FLYNN. 

{Of  the  St.  Andrew's  Gymnasutm,  Ealing.) 
"By  my  halberdine  !  "  good  friends,  a 
"  clinking "  subject  on  which  to  write, 
and  one  worthy  of  our  "  steel,"  even  if 
that  steel  is  only  our  well-worn  pen. 

What  a  fascination  the  word  "  fencing  " 
has,  even  for  people  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  art,  as  well  as  for  those  too  who  are 
versed  in  it !  These  must  know  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  the  "  white  arm," 
and  must  feel  that  there  are  worlds  yet 
unconqnered,  combinations  yet  untried; 
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for  it  is  in  the  new  combinations  that 
fencing  stands  supreme. 

Perhaps  in  no  small  degree  fencing 
owes  its  fascination,  its  "  flavour  "  (the 
word  by  which  a  dealer  in  antique 
furniture  described  the  effect  of  a 
few  old  pistols  and  flint-locks  on  the 
walls  of  a  bachelor's  room),  to  that  courtly 
age  when  not  to  be  able  to  take  snuff 
with  an  airy  grace,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
fence,  were  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that 
you  were  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  what 
dear  old  Toole  used  to  call  "  the  Upper 
Suckles."  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
rufae  and  the  fan,  the  patch-box  and 
powdered  hair,  the  graceful  minuet,  the 
days  when  men  had  time  to  be  courteous 
— nay,  more,  chivalrous — and  women  had 
time  to  be  both  gracious  and  graceful. 

To  match  such  surroundings,  what  more 
suitably  formed  weapon  of  defence  than 
the  foil  ?  From  the  tapering  point  of 
sinuous  balanced  blade  to  pummel  and 
well-curved  grip,  it  looks  above  all  things 
a  weapon  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word ;  of  the  gallant  gentle- 
men who  held  their  lives  cheap  while 
honour  was  at  stake. 

Is  there  a  man  among  us,  we  won. 
der,  so  fish-Hke  as  to  read  unmoved 
Thackeray's  description  of  Harry  Esmond's 
duel  with  that  arch  villain  Lord  Mohun, 
when  the  former  disables  the  latter  by  run- 
ning  him  through  the  arm?  Is  there  a  man 
who  would  not  have  given  much  to  have 
slapped  the  hero  on  the  back,  and  said 
(in  the  language  of  the  period,  of  course), 
"  Well  done,  old  cock  !  "  ?  If  there  is  such 
a  man  he  will  not  be  interested  in  reading 
this  article  any  further.  Good-bye  to  him  ! 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  famous  (albeit 
improbable)  and  dramatic  duel  of  the  three 
musketeers  against  the  Queen's  Guard,  so 
well  depicted  by  the  master-hand  of  stage- 
effect,  Dumas  Pere.  One  can  hear  the 
pant  of  the  beefy  Porthos  ;  one  can  see 


the  smile  of  contempt  on  Athos'  proud 
lip,  as  with  the  sangfroid  of  his  order  he 
puts  in  farry  a.ndreposie ;  and  D'Artagnan 
the  devil-may-care,  the  prince  of  good 
fellows,  who  does  not  long  to  shout  to 
him  (again  in  the  language  of  that  period), 
"  Well  fought,  old  chap  !  "  when,  with 
picturesque  grace,  he  waves  above  his 
head  the  swords  of  the  defeated  guards- 
men ?  Why,  this  situation  is  enough  to 
save  any  play,  however  bad  the  acting 
may  be  !  But  then  there  is  no  bad  acting 
nowadays.  A  man  cannot  possibly  be  a 
bad  actor,  and  drive  his  own  motor,  and 
they  all  drive  motors  now.  And  then 
there  is  Beerbohm-Tree,  whose  stage- 
fencing  is  so  excellent.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  skiU  of  to-day  and  the  past 
off  the  stage,  about  the  improved  skill 
on  the  stage  there  can  be  no  question. 

Nor  are  artists  behind  dramatists  in 
putting  their  best  work  into  scenes 
where  Vescrime  is  the  ruling  passion. 
Take  that  fine  picture  "  La  Rixe."  Could 
anything  be  more  typical  of  a  swordsman 
vibrating  with  passion  for  his  opponent, 
and  impatience  with  those  who  hold  him 
back  ?  Or  that  other  well-known  work 
by  a  French  artist,  where  the  combatants, 
two  women  stripped  to  the  waist,  fight 
to  the  death,  probably  for  the  love  of 
some  man  unworthy  of  either. 

But  all  that  array  of  art,  genius,  and 
romance  is  merely  the  setting  of  a  gem 
which,  in  this  case,  far  outshines  its 
frame,  graceful  as  that  frame  is. 

It  is  not  without  a  lingering  regret  that 
the  prime  motive  for  excellence  in  this 
art  is  a  thing  of  the  past— namely,  the 
duel.  Would  there  be,  we  wonder,  so 
many  nauseous  causes  cclebres  flaunting 
their  unwholesome  details  in  the  public 
Press  were  men  allowed  to  settle  such 
matters,  as  of  old,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  ?  Impulsive  as  this  utterance  may 
sound,  would  not  the  world  be  well  rid 
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of  these  stabbers  in  the  dark,  these  carrion- 
birds  of  the  club-houses,  these  male 
Merlins  of  society  with  their  "  Have  you 
heard  the  tale  about  So-and-so  ?  "  who, 
could  they  work  their  own  sweet  will, 
would  leave  neither  Launcelot  pure  nor 
Galahad  clean  ? 

How,  then,  does  this  art,  which  has 
far  outlived  its  early  raison  d'etre,  still 
cast   its   spell   and  maintain  it  ?  The 
problem  is  not  a  hard  one.    To  answer  it, 
being  Irish,  we  will  "  ask  another."  How 
do  our  best  games  still  boast  their  count- 
less   followers  ?    Undoubtedly  because 
they  exercise  to  the  full  the  utmost 
powers  of  mind  and  body  ;   they  never 
weary  one  with  a  dry  routine— except  at 
the>  start— as  so  many  "Systems"  do. 
There  is  always  that  glorious  god  Chance 
who  holds  out  an  encouraging  hand  when 
all  looks  lost  and  the  victory  is  a  moral 


one  for  the  other  side.    They  are  not 
mechanical,  but  call  out  to  the  highest 
degree  that  grand  quality,  without  which 
England's  noblest  honour,  the  V.C.,  has 
never  yet  been  won — namely,  initiative. 
This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  foil 
holds  its  own.    To  play  the  game  one 
must  have  many  points  in  one's  favour — 
absolute  control  of  hand,  eye,  and  arm, 
perfect  balance,  readiness  to  profit  by  an 
opponent's  mistake,  a  special  sense  almost 
to  foretell  his  attacks,  quickness,  energy, 
endurance,  good  temper.    In  a  word,  the 
fencer,  to  be  really  good  at  the  game, 
must  have  his  brain-pan  clear  and  cool, 
and,   from   this  headquarters,  issue  his 
orders  to  his  auxiliaries,  the  limbs,  on 
whose  faultless  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  his  art— not  forgetting  a  good 
equipment — he   must  rely  for  ultimate 
success. 


Parries  in  Pronation  (Nails  Down). 


A.THOUOH  W.  TH,.K  THE  P.BB.S  W.TH  .A.S  UP  TH.  BEST,   S.,.U  ,T   ,S  USE...    .0    •<;-^;;-^-",  ^Tun^P^L;!^ 


Fig.  25. — Tierce. 
This  shows  the  defence  of  the  high  outside  line  as  in 

■SIXTE."   BUT  HERE  THE  HAND  HAS  THE  KNUCKLES  UP. 


Fig.  26. — Seconde. 


This  like  "octave,"  defends  The  low  outside  line  by 
turnino'the  back  of  the  hand  up.  and  lowering  the  point 

to  the  bottom  of  your  OPPONENT'S  JACKET,  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE 
OFF  HIS  BLADE. 
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DIRECT  ATTACKS 


MUST  BE  DELIVERED  WITH  THE  UTMOST  RAPIDITY  AT  AN  OPENING 
LEFT  BY  YOUR  OPPONENT.  THE  STRAIGHT  THRUST  IS  THE  SIMPLEST  ; 
THEN  GOME  THE  THREE  FOLLOWING.  "  DISENGAGEMENT  "  IS  MADE 
THUS  :  You  DIP  YOUR  FOIL  UNDERNEATH  YOUR  OPPONENT'S  BLADE, 
AND  BRING  IT  AGAIN  UP  IN  THE  OPPOSITE  LINE.  INSTANTLY 
STRAIGHTENING  THE  ARM  WHILE  YOU  DO  THE  "DISENGAGE." 
"  DeROBEMENT  "  IS  AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  UNCOVERED  LINE,  EITHER 
HIGH  OR  LOW,  ON  THE  SAME  SIDE  AS  THAT  ON  WHICH  THE  ENGAGE- 
MENT IS  FORMED.  If  the  ENGAGEMENT  IS  FORMEO  IN  "QUARTE:" 
THE  L  W  INSIDE  LINE  IS  UNCOVERED.  LOWER  THE  POINT,  AND 
MENACE  THE  LOW  INSIDE  LINE.  THE  "  CUT-OVER "  IS  TO  BE  TRIED 
WHEN    THE    OPPONENT    HOLDS    HIS    POINT    TOO    HIGH.     WITH  YOUR 


FORE-FINGER  AND  THUMB  RAISE  YOUR  BLADE,  AND  PASS  IT  OVER 
YOUR  OPPONENT'S  POINT  INTO  THE  OPPOSITE  LINE,  STRAIGHTENING 
YOUR  ARM  AS  YOU  DO  SO,  AND  HAVING  THE  HAND  WITH  ITS 
KNUCKLES  UP.  "FEINT  ATTACKS"  ARE  MADE  TO  DECOY  THE 
OPPONENT'S  FOIL  AWAY  FROM    THE  LINE    ON    WHICH    YOU    MEAN  TO 

COME  IN.  "One-two"  is  a  good  example  of  a  "feint  attack." 
Suppose  that  either  the  "quarte"  engagement  or  first  dis- 
engage IS  stopped  by  the  simple  PARRY  OF  "  SIXTE."  THEN  DIP 
YOUR  POINT  IMMEDIATELY  UNDER  AND  COME  IN  ON  THE  OPPOSITE 
LINE.  YOU  MUST  FULLY  STRAIGHTEN  THE  ARM  ON  THE  FIRST  DIS- 
ENGAGE, AND  ALSO  ON  THE  SECOND,  AND  BE  SURE  TO  GUIDE  THE 
FOIL   BY  THE  FINGERS. 


Fig.  27.— Counter-Quarte. 
Engage  in  "quarte."    As  your 

OPPONENT  disengages  TO    HIT  YOU  IN 

"sixte,"  follow  his  blade  by  dipping 
your  point  under  his  foil,  then 
round  his  foil,  so  as  to  carry  it 
off  again  to  the  "quarte"  line. 
Guide  youp  point  by  your  fingers, 
keeping  your  hand  as  motionless 
as  possible. 


Fig.  29. — Counter-Septime. 

Engage  in  "septime."  When 
your  opponent  disengages  over 
your  blade,  raise  your  own  blade 
and  describe  a  circle  from  left  to 
right  round  his  blade,  so  as  to 
bring  it  back  to  "  septime." 


Fig.  28. — Counter-Sixte. 

Engage  in  "sixte."  This  is 
precisely  like  the  engagement  in 
"quarte,"  except  that  the  circle 
is  from  right  to  left  instead  of 
from  left  to  right 


Equipment. 

The  faultless  "  turn-out "  does  not 
make   a  perfect   fencer,   but   a  faulty 

turn-out  "  may  often  cause  easily  avoid- 
able faults  in  beginners.  It  is  best  to 
get  an  expert  to  help  you  to  choose  your 
equipment,  since  the  "  cheap  and  nasty  " 


kind  is  not  worth  while.  A  reliable  out- 
fit at  a  reasonable  cost  is  provided  by 
several  well-known  firms. 

Foil. 

The  foil  is  usually  about  thirty-four 
inches  long,  and  for  practical  purposes 
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may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
thicker  part  next  to  the  hilt  is  known 
as  the  "  forte,"  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  as  the  "foible."    The  point  or 
button  at  the  end  is  flattened,  and  usually 
covered  with  a  tip  of  rubber  or  leather. 
The  rest  of  the  foil  is  called  the  "  grip  " 
and  the  "pummel."    The  "guard"  is 
made  of  a  double  loop  of  metal,  faced 
with  leather  to  protect  the  fingers.  Some 
of  our  illustrations  show  a  bell-shaped 
guard,  which  protects  the  hands  more 
effectually.    The  "  grip  "  or  handle  is  a 
wooden  frame  covered  with  whip-cord  or 
leather,  and— a  very  important  point- 
curved  so  that  it  may  fit  into  the  hand 
comfortably  and  naturally.    The  "  pum- 
mel "  is  the  block  of  steel  or  brass  or 
iron  which  clenches  the  "  grip  "  at  the 
end,  its  object  being  to  balance  the  foil. 
It  is  important  for  this  part  of  the  foil 
to  have  a  well-curved  handle,   and  a 
sufaciently  heavy  pummel  to  give  the 
weapon  just  that  "  whip  "  instead  of  that 
dead  wooden  feehng  which  belongs  to  an 
inferior  and  ill-balanced  foil. 


Glove. 

At  one  time  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  get  a  good  glove  in  England  ;  the  old 
gloves  were  like  boxing-gloves,  with  what 
motorists    would    call  "wind-guards" 
thrown  in.    Now  the  buyer  has  a  better 
chance.    He  should  note  that  the  padding 
covers  well  the  parts  where  it  is  most 
needed— namely,  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  the  end  of  the  thumb.    The  glove 
should— to  use  a  mUitary  term—"  fit  easy 
without  gagging  "—that  is  to  say,  there 
should  be  perfect  freedom  of  hand  and 
wrist.    Care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
not  a  straight  gauntlet,  but  one  of  which 
the  glove  or  finger  portion  comes  well  over 
the  wrist.    That  makes  the  wrist  more 
flexible. 


Mask. 

This  essential  item  should  be  made  of 
strong  light  wire,  and  should  have  ear- 
pieces, which  give  a  more  comfortable 
fit  and  are  decidedly  safer.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  buy  a  "  cheap  and  nasty  " 
type.  Be  sure  that  the  mask  fits,  and 
does  not  wobble  on  the  head.  The 
wobbly  head-gear  is  a  severe  handicap 
in  face  of  an  alert  opponent,  who,  very 
properly,  is  ready  to  turn  any  such  dis- 
traction to  his  own  advantage. 

Jacket. 

Like  its  "  stable  companion  "  the  glove, 
the  old-time  jacket  was  of  similar  calibre, 
heavy,  ill-fitting,  uncomfortable— perhaps 
modeUed  on  the  "  straight  jacket  "  of  the 
asylum.  Now,  however,  our  readers  will 
find  themselves  well-catered  for,  especially 
if  they  be  ladies.  Indeed,  we  wonder 
whether  it  was  keenness  for  the  foil 
-per  se,  ;0r  a  wish  to  appear  in  a  becoming 
costume  of  white  canvas,  "  made  in 
Paris  and  cut  to  the  figure,"  that  has 
caused  such  a  rush  to  the  various  classes 
in  which  fencing  is  taught. 

The  main  points  in  a  good  jacket  are 
lightness  of  material,  together  with  sufii- 
ciency  of  strength  to  give  a  good  pro- 
tection. We  consider  the  best  material 
to  be  white  canvas  properly  padded. 
The  coUar  must  be  high,  and  leave  no 
gap  below  the  mask.  The  sleeve  must 
fit  easily  under  the  arm-pits,  for  otherwise 
one  cannot  take  advantage  of  one's 
reach.  It  should  also  cover  the  WTist. 
The  big,  "beefy"  man  or  woman  in  a 
too  small  jacket  is  as  absurd  a  sight  as 
one  would  wish  to  see. 

It  is  worth  while  even  to  have  an 
outfit  made  to  measure.  By  this  care  at 
the  start  you  avoid  all  such  minor  trials 
as  we  have  mentioned— trials  which  are 
so  apt  to  put  you  off,  no  matter  what  the 
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game  may  be.  Then  you  are  better  able 
to  do  yourself  justice,  and,  not  least,  you 
are  better  protected  against  the  possibility 
of  a  broken  foil,  against  which  a  low- 
necked  jacket  would  offer  poor  protection. 

Preliminary  Movements  are  really 
and  truly  equipment. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  beginner 
to  work  ever  so  hard  at  the  leg  and 
balance  movements  (commonly  known  as 
"  position  drill  ")  before  he  touches  the 
foil.  This  task  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 
unexciting,  though  the  Editor  has  found 
the  gradual  mastery  of  the  correct 
mechanism  really  interesting.  The  essen- 
tial value  is  that  the  beginner  here  has 
only  one  thing  to  think  about  at  a  time- 
namely,  his  legs  and  feet.    Let  him  get 


them  in  going  order,  and  then  tackle  the 
foil.  When  he  can  devote  all  his  attention 
to  the  foil,  since  the  legs  have  now  been 
brought  into  subjection  by  the  preliminary 
canter,  then  he  can  get  along  with  quite 
a  minimum  of  that  blessed  commodity 
called  co-ordination,  the  very  proteid  of 
the  fencer.  The  Editor  will  appreciate 
this  comparison,  and  perhaps  will  not 
respect  articles  on  physical  training  which 
do  not  give  it  due  prominence ! 

Having,  we  hope,  compelled  most 
readers — whatever  their  conditions — to 
determine  that,  as  Anglo-Saxons,  they 
will  get  some  mastery  of  these  two  arts, 
and  having  done  what  we  can  to  equip 
them,  we  now  leave  them  and  the  Editor 
to  practise  what  the  photographs  are 
preaching. 


Fig.  31. — The  Reposte. 


{From  "  All  England"  Volume.) 
This  is  literally  the  retort,  and  means  a  return  hit  after  you  have  taken  off 

YOUR  opponent.  IN  FENCING  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  "  REPOSTE "  FROM  ANY  OF  THE 
PARRIES  WITH  THE  UTMOST  SPEED.  THIS  IS  WHY  WE  INSIST  THAT  THE  POINT  SHALL  ALWAYS  BE 
KEPT  IN  LINE  WHILE  IT  EXECUTES  THE  PARRIES.  THIS  FIGURE  SHOWS  THE  "  REPOSTE "  FROM  PARRY 
OF  "  QUARTE." 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE    FAST   FULL  MOVEMENT    SYSTEM  ESTIMATED, 

[The  estimate  is  chiefly  based  on  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Smith,  with  reference  to  Fast  Full 
Movements,  and  not  on  his  private  instructions  to  individual  pupils.) 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Invention— The  "From  Brain  to  Keyboard"  System  for  Learning  Part  of  Piano- 
playing— "  Full  Contraction"  applied  to  other  Muscles- Macdonald  Smith's  attention  to  Diet, 
Baths,  etc.— General  Effect  of  his  Movement-system  on  the  Editor— The  Theory  that  a  Muscle's 
Best  Development  depends  on  its  being  Nourished— The  Right  Directions  for  "  Full  Contractions  " 

 How  they  Massage  the  Muscles — Sample   Exercises— Brief — Economical— Brisk— Independent 

Control — The  Left  Side— Alertness— Some  Strength— But  are  all  Muscles  meant  to  be  used 
Briskly  ?— Breathing  and  Relaxing  not  Sufficiently  Emphasised— Rhythm  Omitted— Music  Omitted— 
Apparatus  Work  Under-estimated — ?  The  Interest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

IN  the   Physical    Educator,    which  only,  but  a  matter  of  nerves  also  ;  so  he 

appeals  primarily  to  Anglo-Saxons,  did  not  confine  himself  to  training  the 

we  choose,  among  the  first  systems  to  extremities  of  the  arm.     Among  other 

estimate,  one  that  is  the  invention  of  an  merits  he  aimed  at  giving  a  pupil  not 


Anglo  -  Saxon.  We 
have  already  said  a 
few  words  on  the 
general  claims  of  these 
exercises,  and  have 
cited  a  few  instances 
in  the  chapter  on 
"  \¥hat  to  Demand 
from  Systems  of  Ex- 
ercise." We  here 
weigh  the  scheme 
and  its  practice  in 
more  accurate  scales. 

Mr.  Macdonald 
Smith's  first  appren- 
ticeship was  engineer- 
ing. This  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  training  for 
the  study  of  the 
theory  of  physical  cul- 
ture. Then  he  gave 
his  attention  to  music. 


Fig.  I. — Mr.  Macdonald  Smith. 
(Photo:  J.  Weston  &  Soils,  Folkestone.) 


only  accurately  work- 
ing extremities,  but 
also  free  extremities 
and  firm  centres  or 
levers,  including  those 
of  the  shoulder  and 
the  arm. 

Mr.  John  S.Borland, 
Mus.B.,  F.R.C.O.,  in 
Music  (March,  I903)r 
might  be  describing' 
the  Editor's  own  sad 
drudgerj^  in  learning 
the  piano  at  school 
— a  drudgery  which 
disgusted  him  from 
continuing  to  prac- 
tise. We  quote  the 
passage  verbatim  : — 
"  Pianoforte  teach- 
ing, as  carried  on  by 
a  multitude  of  unfit 


and  by  degrees  worked  out  a  system  by  persons,  is  in  a  similar  unsatisfactory 

which  people  have  to  practise  less  those  position.      In  beginning  the  study  of 

tedious  and  annoying  scales  and  five-finger  the    pianoforte    there    are    four  main 

exercises.    He  knew  that  piano-playing  things  to  keep  in  view:   (i)  that  the 

w^s  not  a  matter  of  fingers  and  wrists  ear   and   brain    are   to    be  trained  to 
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appreciate  and.  distinguish  between 
musical  sounds  ;  (2)  that  the  eye  is  to 
be  trained  to  associate  these  sounds  with 
certain  signs  on  paper  ;  (3)  that  the  eye 
is  to  be  further  trained  to  associate  the 
signs  on  paper  with  the  proper  keys  on 
>  the  keyboard  ;  and  (4)  that  the  fingers 
and  arms  are  to  be  trained  to  do  the 
work  required  of  them  on  the  keyboard. 

"  In  order  to  make  a  successful  pianist, 
all  these  processes  should  be  separately 
undertaken,  and  the  teacher  who  has  not 
a  clear  conception  of  the  importance  of 
this  classification  has  never  yet  been 
properly  prepared  for  his  duties.  Yet 
until  quite  recent  years  it  was  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  to  find  a  teacher 
who  had  any  idea  of  the  importance  of 
analysing  the  complex  problem  before 
him. 

"  The  first  requirement — namely,  the 
Graining  of  ear  and  brain — is  often  omitted 
entirely,  and  the  others  are  so  jumbled 
up  that  the  pupil  succeeds  not  so  much 
by  the  aid  of  the  teacher  as  in  spite  of 
him :  in  fact,  more  by  good  luck  or  by 
individual  capacity  than  by  good  manage- 
ment. 

"  One  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  art  of  teaching  is  to  introduce  only 
one  new  idea  at  a  time  to  the  pupil,  and 
yet  it  has  been  a  common  practice  with 
teachers  of  elementary  pupils  at  the  piano- 
forte to  sit  down  with  the  instruction 
book  and  endeavour  to  make  the  child 
learn  something  of  musical  notation,  the 
names  of  the  keys  on  the  keyboard,  and 
how  to  hold  the  hands  and  strike  the 
notes,  all  at  one  sitting.  The  result  is 
that  probably  ten  or  a  dozen  lessons  are 
required  on  this  muddling  no-method 
before  the  child  can  make  sure  of  the 
merest  beginnings  of  the  work.  At  a 
later  stage  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn 
the  scales  (for  example)  with  three  objects 
in  view  at  the  same  time  :  (i)  the  train- 


ing of  the  fingers,  (2)  the  learning  of 
the  notes  of  the  various  keys,  and  (3)  the 
learning  of  the  orthodox  scale  fingerings. 
What  is  the  result  ?  We  find  young  adult 
performers — and  not  the  mere  lazy  and 
incompetent  ones — who  are  not  sure  of 
their  fingerings,  and  whose  hands  are 
only  imperfectly  trained  after  years  of 
drudgery.  All  these  operations  ought  to 
have  been  attacked  separately,  from  dis- 
tinct points  of  view,  and  the  whole 
matter  might  then  have  been  satisfac- 
torily settled  during  adolescence." 

The  first  and  most  obvious  objection 
to  the  plan  of  learning  to  play  the  piano 
by  means  of  free  exercises  was  that  this 
would  not  teach  the  art  of  playing,  the 
musical  ear,  and  the  ready  communicat- 
ing between  the  seeing  eye  that  reads 
and  the  thinking  brain  that  gives  orders. 
No,  says  Macdonald  Smith  in  a  little 
booklet,  of  course  it  will  not ;  but  it  will 
give  you  control  of  your  muscles,  and  it 
will  help  your  nerves  to  promptitude  and 
to  health  also.  It  is  only  a  -part  of  the 
lesson  of  piano-learning,  and  our  plea  for 
it  is  not  that  it  is  complete  teaching,  but 
that  it  is  simple  teaching  and  scientific 
teaching,  since  it  deals  with  one  depart- 
ment of  a  complex  art  at  a  time.  It 
deals  not  with  the  communication  be- 
tween eye  and  brain,  when  one  sees  the 
notes  of  the  music,  nor  with  the  choice  of 
movements  on  which  the  brain  now 
decides,  but  on  the  rapidity  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  brain  can  make  the 
muscles  execute  its  orders  correctly. 

In  working  out  and  practising  his 
system,  which  is  familiar  to  us  as  the 
"  From  Brain  to  Keyboard  "  system,  he 
noticed  his  health  improving,  and  his 
mental  health  also.  The  principle  which 
he  had  found  out  by  his  researches  on 
piano-playing  he  applied  to  muscles  in 
general,  with  a  view  to  better  training 
of  the  body,  the  muscles,  and  the  nerves, 
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and  with  a  view  to  better  health.  Then, 
as  his  researches  went  on,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  diet  was  also  important,  and 
he  himself  gradually  changed  his  diet  to 
one  of  a  simpler  and  less  stimulating  kind. 
He  went  into  the  question  of  water-treat- 
ment as  well,  and  worked  out  a  system  of 
baths,  including  hot  and  cabinet  baths. 
Fresh  air  he  insisted  on  also. 

But  here  we  can  only  deal  with  his 
plan  of  exercises,  for  the  rest  of  his  work 
seems  to  us  not  peculiarly  his.  The  prin- 
ciple of  full  contraction,  as  he  calls  it, 
is  his  very  own  invention,  based,  of  course, 
upon  all  previous  inventions. 

To  test  the  system  of  exercises  the 
Editor  some  time  ago  practised  them 
twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
results  were  increased  flexibility  and 
promptitude  and  rapidity  of  movement. 
The  full  course  was  not  exhausting,  but 
was  rather  invigorating,  even  in  its 
immediate  effects. 

Working  on  our  usual  plan,  we  shall 


Fig.  z. — Photograph  ok  Tiny  Blood-vksskls  in  a 
Muscle. 

(By  permission  of  Newton  &  Co.,  Fleet  Street,  B.C.) 


give  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  system  as 
fairly  as  possible,  remembering  that, 
unlike  many  advocates  of  systems,  Mac- 
donald  Smith  does  insist  on  sufficient  air, 
on  better  baths,  on  simpler  diet,  and 
on  games,  etc.,  as  recreation.  He  does 
not  say  that  exercise  as  exercise  is  every- 
thing ;  though  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  his  is  the  only  scientific  system  of 
exercise. 

The  health  of  a  muscle,  he  maintains, 
depends  on  its  nutrition,  not  on  its  use, 
especially  if  the  use  be  a  wrong  one.  The 
health  of  a  muscle  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  pure  blood,  and  upon  the  re- 
moval of  impure  blood.  This  is  a  sound 
principle  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  muscle-fibre,  and  its  tiny  blood- 
vessels running  through  it,  helps  to  con- 
vince us  that  "full  contraction"  does 
empty  the  blood-vessel  better  than  any 
other  means,  and  does  encourage  the  best 
blood  in  the  body  to  come  there  instead. 
For  example,  pinch  your  tongue  as  hard 
as  you  can  with  your  fingers  and 
thumb.  You  would  think  that 
this  would  empty  the  little  blood- 
vessels completely,  and  make  the 
tongue  quite  white.  We  choose 
the  tongue  because  it  is  the 
easiest  example  to  see  with  the 
eye.  Now  Macdonald  Smith  has 
himself  shown  us  his  tongue 
made  white,  not  by  pinching,  but 
by  a  muscular  contraction.  That 
principle  he  applies  to  most  of  the 
important  muscles  of  the  body. 

But  the  art  of  applying  this 
principle  is  a  difficult  one ;  we 
have  seldom  met  a  theorist  who 
understood  it,  for  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  choosing  the  right  di- 
rection for  a  movement.  Make 
a  movement  with  the  arm  as  in 
Fig.  5,  and  it  will  not  give  a 
full    contraction,   strive    as  you 
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may ;  but  turn  the  hand  round  strongly 
to  right  or  left,  bending  the  arm  fully  at 
the  elbow,  and  you  have  in  one  case  the 
full  contraction  (Figs.  3  and  4).  To  work 
out  the  right  direction  for  a  full  contrac- 
tion of  every  one  of  170  pairs  of  muscles 
in  the  body  has  been  Macdonald  Smith's 
great  achievement.  Consider  the  trapezius, 
for  example,  what  an  awkward-shaped 
muscle  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  ;  yet  he 
has  overcome  the  difficulty  {see  the  Figs. 

in  "What  to  Demand"), 
and   has   devised  move- 
ments for  it,  to  give  it 
the  fuU  contraction. 
Another  difficulty  besides 
the  direction  is  the  attach- 
ment.   One  has  to  find  out 
not  only  in  what  lines  the 
muscle  is  longest  or  shortest, 
but  also  what  movement 
will    exercise    it  without 
bringing    into   chief  play 
other   muscles    which  are 
attached  to  it  by  tendons. 
Fig.  6.-  Full        is  "ot  a  matter  of  striv- 
CoNTKACTioN    jng  as  hard  as  we  can  with 
siMus  Dor  SI.    movcments  which  seem  to  be 
^.B.-riic  hand  is    extensions  or  contractions  of 

iiol  gripped. 


the  fullest  kind ;  we  have  to  peer  beneath 
the  skin,  to  consider  the  muscles  laid  bare, 
and  to  watch  them  at  their  work.  We 
may  say  without  hesitation  that  Macdonald 
Smith  has  worked  out  the  right  directions 
for  the  completest  contraction  of  nearly 
all  of  the  important  muscles  in  the  body. 
Fig.  6  is  a  good  example  of  an  exercise  for 
the  Latissimus  Dorsi,  that  very  large  and 
yet  (in  most  people)  undeveloped  muscle 
on  which  so  much  severe  work  falls  in 
swimming,  riding,  and  so  on. 

Here  are  two  other  exercises  of  which 
the  directions  are  scientifically  devised. 
We  quote  Mr.  Macdonald  Smith's  own 
words  : — 

"Longitude"  and"  Latitude"  Exer- 
cises FOR  THE  Shoulder. 
"  '  Longitude '  Exercise.  (The  hand  de- 
scribes partial  meridians  from  the  shoulder 
as  a  centre.)  Start  by  standing  very 
firmly  and  upright.  Now  swing  the 
(right)  arm,  pendulum  fashion,  only  as 
far  back  as  it  will  go,  and  forward  right 
up  above  the  head.  This  we  will  call 
the  Greenwich  longitude  (Fig.  7).  Now 
keep  on  swinging  the  (right)  arm,  always 
right  above  the  head  and  always  vertically, 
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but  make  the  plane  in  which  it  swings 
turn  slowly  to  left  till  the  arm,  in  making 
the  semicircles,  moving  up  and  down, 
brushes  the  chest  ;  then  let  it  turn  again 
to  the  right,  past  the  Greenwich  longi- 
tude position,  and  on,  till  the  arm  moves 
up  and  down  in  the  plane  of  the  back. 
Stop  the  arm  forcibly  at  the  body  in  the 
last  few  downward  movements  of  this 
exercise. 

"  '  Latitude '  Exercise.  Stretch  the  arm 
out  straight  in  front  of 
you,  and  then  move  it  ' 
round  horizontally,  de- 
scribing, as  it  were,  with 
the  hand  part  of  a  parallel 
of  latitude.  This  first  arc, 
at  the  level  of  the  shoulder, 
we  will  call  the  equator 
(Fig.  8).  Stand  firm,  and 
move  the  arm  in  this  arc 
two  or  three  times  to  left 
and  right  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  without  bending  the 
elbow,  then  shift  it  a  little 
higher,  still  describing  the 
horizontal  arcs  with  the  hand,  and  so  on 
gradually  up  until  the  hand  is  almost 
straight  above  the  head  (North  Pole  posi- 
tion). Now  down  again  in  the  same  way, 
continuing  the  zigzag  movement,  past 
the  '  equator,'  and  down  till  the  hand 
is  describing  small  arcs  at  the  level  of  the 
thigh  (South  Pole  position).  These  move- 
ments are  very  much  as  if  in  a  small  but 
very  high  room  of  a  circular  shape,  lined 
all  round  with  bookshelves,  you  were 
pointing  out  the  length  of  each  shelf  suc- 
cessively. 

"  The  longitude  and  latitude  exercises 
must  not  be  done  quickly  until  the 
shoulder- joints  feel  very  strong  ;  after  that, 
the  ■  quicker  the  better,  as  soon  as  the 
proper  movements  become  familiar.  A 
dozen  of  the  up-and-down  or  cross  move- 
ments with  each  arm  will    be  found 


Fig. 


7. — Initial 
Position  for 
"  Longitude  " 
Exercise. 


enough  at  first.  When  no  longer  fatigu- 
ing, about  twenty  double  movements 
may  be  done  with  advantage.  Whenever 
the  arm  is  moving  behind  the  back  in  these 
exercises  it  is  important  to  brace  its 
corresponding  shoulder  blade  as  tho- 
roughly as  can  be  towards  the  spine,  and 
downwards." 

It  is  the  object  of  these  and  the  other 
movements  of  the  system  not  merely  to 
massage  the  muscles  thoroughly,  empty 
them  of  waste,  and  let 
fresh  blood  flow  in  and 
nourish  them,  but  also  to 
make  each  muscle  do  its 
own  work  instead  of  throw- 
ing that  work  on  some 
stronger  muscle.  It  is 
especially  the  weaker  mus- 
cles that  are  wont  to 
delegate  their  funct'ons  to 
the  stronger.  On  this 
"  contagion  of  the  weaker 
muscles  "  Macdonald  Smith 
writes  : — 

"  When  a  strong  muscle 
is  used  for  work  which  it  does  easily 
the  little  chemical  '  explosion '  in  the 
nerve  centres  (we  call  this  the  nervous 
impulse)  employed  for  its  contraction 
is  small,  and  therefore  does  not  tend,, 
by  spreading  to  neighbouring  nerve- 
centres,  to  cause  contraction  of  muscles 
other  than  those  intended  to  be  used. 
When,  however,  a  weak  muscle  is  used 
for  work  which  it  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming easily,  or  when  a  strong  muscle 
is  called  upon  for  an  effort  which  is 
excessive,  the  nervous  impulse  employed 
for  its  contraction  is  very  gi'eat,  and 
readily  spreads  to  other  nerve  centres, 
causing  unintentional  contractions  of  the 
corresponding  muscles.  Practical  instances 
of  this  principle  abound,  but  the  most 
striking  one  I  know  is  that  afforded  by  a 
stalwart  man  in  the  act  of  buttoning  a 


Fig.  8.— Initial 
Position  for 
"Latitude" 
Exercise. 
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refractorj^  collar  to  a  stud  at  the  back 
of  his  neck.  The  amount  of  actual  force 
required  is  perfectly  insignificant,  but 
it  so  happens  that  in  this  particular 
position  the  only  muscles  available  are 
some  which  he  hardly  ever  uses  at  all, 
and  they  are  wretchedly  weak.  Half-a- 
minute's  work  exhausts  them,  and  if,  as 
usually  happens,  the  man  is  determined 
not  to  be  beaten  by  such  a  small  thing, 
he  will  go  on  forcing  the  contraction  of 
the  weak  muscles  by  stronger  and  stronger 
nervous  impulses  until  he  is  twisting 
every  limb  in  his  body  and  contorting 
every  muscle  of  his  face.  Even  bad 
language  has  been  known  sometimes  to 
result." 

Another  merit  of  his  system,  besides 
the  fulness  of  the  movements  and  their 
well-chosen  directions,  and  the  careful 
training  of  backward  members  of  our 
"  troupe,"  is  that  the  movements  are  brief 
and  not  too  numerous  ;  they  economise 
time.  If  full  contractions  are  made, 
fewer  of  them  are  needed  than  if  partial 
contractions  are  made. 

Except  for  the  initial  outlay  in  learning 
the  exercises,  which  are  taught  chiefly  by 
correspondence,  the  system  is  economical 
of  money  also,  requiring  no  apparatus 
whatsoever,  and  a  very  small  space  ;  and 
being  appropriate  for  most  times  of  the 
day,  so  that  odd  moments  can  be  used. 

With  regard  to  economy  of  a  different 
sort,  cyclists  and  others  have  told  us 
that,  after  using  the  exercises,  they  seem 
to  require  less  food,  because  they  assimi- 
late more  of  what  they  eat.  To  put  bulk 
into  the  body  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance  ;  the  question  is.  How  much 
can  we  use  ?  On  the  principle  explained 
above,  this  system  is  likely  to  help  us  to 
use  most  of  what  we  take  in,  as  well  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  excess  and  waste. 

About  the  purifying  of  the  clogged 
capillaries — that    is    to   say,    the  tiny 


blood-vessels  —  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever.  For  many  muscles  the 
system  gives  a  perfect  form  of  massage, 
and  so  relieves  the  heart  of  too  hard 
work.  Massage,  as  well  as  certain  water- 
treatments,  has  been  compared  to  the 
art  of  providing  the  body  with  a  number 
of  little  hearts — ^local  hearts,  as  we  may 
call  them — and  so  taking  the  strain  off 
the  one  big  heart.  This  is  what  the  Mac- 
donald  Smith  system  tends  to  do;  and 
even  where  the  muscle  cannot  easily  be 
reached  itself,  its  neighbour  can  be 
reached  and  exercised  and  cleansed,  and 
then  the  muscle  itself  benefits. 

There  is  another  very  striking  benefit 
in  the  plan.  The  exercises  are  all  brisk 
and  smart  and  snappy,  and  most  of  them 
are  a  refreshing  and  invigorating  nerve- 
tonic.  While  little  severe  work  is  done, 
the  nerves  are  well-trained  in  that  par- 
ticular respect — not  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand given  by  another — ^but,  if  one  likes, 
by  one's  own  word  of  command  given 
from  within. 

When  inventors  have  alighted  upon  a 
new  thing,  or  have  re-alighted  upon  an 
old  thing,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  they  often 


Fig.  9.— a  Test  oi'  Ambiuhxterity  and  iNDEi-uNDENr 
Control. 
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find  that  it  has  an  advantage  beyond  that 
which  they  first  expected.  Apparently 
Macdonald  Smith's  first  discovery  was 
that  this  full  contraction  emptied  the 
clogged  blood-vessels  much  as  one  might 
squeeze  a  dirty  sponge  with  the  two 
hands.  That  was  by  itself  an  advantage. 
Then  there  was  the  nerve-tonic  ;  that 
was  another  merit  almost  equally  obvious. 
A  third  advantage,  he  says,  came  to  him 
as  a  bonus,  unexpectedly  ;  he  claims  no 
credit  for  discovering  it — it  discovered 
itself.  Let  the  reader  {see  Fig.  9)  try  to 
describe  a  square  with  one  hand  and  a 
figure  8  or  a  circle  with  the  other  hand; 
or  let  him  describe  an  upright  8  with 
one  hand  and  an  8  lying  on  its  side  with 
the  other  hand.  If  he  finds  this  easy, 
let  him  also  describe  a  triangle  with  his 
right  foot.  Let  him  practise  these  things 
sedulously  day  after  day  ;  he  will  still 
find  them  hard.  Now  Macdonald  Smith 
and  many  of  his  pupils  have  arrived  at 
success  without  much  special  practice. 
He  did  not  train  himself  in  these  tricks 
at  all ;  but  once  a  fortnight,  while  he 
was  going  through  the  general  system, 
he  tried  these  tricks  for  a  minute.  That 
cannot  fairly  be  called  sedulous  training 
for  the  trick  ;  yet  in  a  very  short  time 
he  found  he  could  do  the  movements 
quite  easily.  Independent  control,  the 
power  to  perform  a  new  movement  of 
quite  a  complicated  kind  promptly  and 
accurately  (see  Figs.  10  and  11) — this  was 
his  bonus.  And  it  is  delightful  to  find 
a  person  who  admits  that  an  idea  was  not 
created  by  effort  within  his  own  brain, 
but  came  to  him  by  an  accident. 

For  the  nerves,  then,  the  system  is, 
like  all  good  physical  culture  systems, 
a  help  to  concentration,  strength,  and 
vitality ;  but  it  has  the  extra  advantage 
of  being  practice  in  alertness  ;  the  person 
is  more  on  the  qui  vive. 

Among  the  most  astonishing  results  of 


the  exercises  is  that  they  give  strength 
also  ;  for  instance,  they  give  strength  to 
the  hand-grip,  and  even  to  the  weight- 
lifting  power.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand that  what  we  prefer  to  call  the  fast 
full  movements,  or  the  brisk  full  move- 
ments, should  make  a  boy  or  a  man  smart 
and  accurate  and  alert  ;  but  we  should 
not  at  first  expect  them  to  increase  his 
strength  as  well  ;  yet  this  seems  to  be  a 
general  result  of  the  practice. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  prompt  control  of  the 
body  and  its  various  parts  ;  but  most  of 
us  neglect  this  principle  and  have  a  very 
incompetent  left  side.  Now  Macdonald 
Smith  develops  the  left  side  as  much  as 
the  right,  and  he  does  not  fall  into  the 
clumsy  error  of  many  Continental  sys- 
tems, and  develop  it  generally  with 
the  right.  Notice  the  average  drill.  Both 
arms  come  to  the  front  together.  Both 
arms  are  sti-etched  back  together.  Both 
sides  are  made  to  work  together.  The 
left  is  not  taught  to  act  without  the 
right.  It  is  as  if  a  woman  were  not 
taught  to  act  without  a  man,  nor  a  man 
to  act  without  a  woman.  The  Mac- 
donald Smith  system  trains  the  two  sides 
and  their  various  parts  to  original  and 
independent  activity — not  perhaps  in  the 
ideal  way,  but  still  in  a  way  which  is  far 
ahead  of  the  Continental. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  special 
purposes  the  system  is  extremely  valu- 
able. Who  does  not  loathe  the  drudgery 
of  scales  and  five-finger  drills  ?  Every- 
one would  like  to  play,  but  scarcely  any- 
one cares  for  the  monotonous  practice 
which  is  the  orthodox  way  of  learning. 
Macdonald  Smith  does  not  claim  to  do 
away  with  all  practice  ;  only  he  finds, 
after  an  experience  with  many  hundreds 
of  pupils,  that  he  reduces  the  practice 
within  very  small  limits.  We  imagine 
that  the  same  would  apply  to  any  fine 
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rnechanical  work   with   the   arms  and 
wrists  and  fingers. 

It  might  seem,  then,  that  the  system 
was  quite  perfect  ;  but  no  system  is. 
The  principle  itself  appears  sound,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  principle  of  physical 
culture,  nor  does  Macdonald  Smith  claim 
that  it  is. 

But  what  we  do  think  likely  is  that  it 
is  not  a  sound  principle  for  all  muscles 
in  the  body  *  to  move  them  equally  briskly 
and  smartly  ;   all  muscles  have  not  the 
same   functions.    Some   are   by  nature 
quick  movers,  sprinters,  and  race-horses  ; 
others  are  weight-holders,  the  pillars  of 
the  body;  others  are  weight-lifters,  the 
cranes  of  the  body,  or  pushers  against 
resistance,  and  so  on.    It  does  not  suit 
all  muscles  to  be  moved  fast.    That  which 
might  be  an  appropriate  pace  for  the 
fore-arm  and  wrist  might  be  objection- 
able for  certain  trunk  muscles,  and  even 
unpleasant  or  dangerous  for  certain  neck 
muscles.    In  a  few  types  of  movement, 
at  any  rate,  we  should  prefer  a  more 
deliberate  slowness,  with  equal  concentra- 
tion of  mind.    That  is  the  sole  principle 
of  some  other  systems.    We  believe  that 
one  of  the  myriad  American  "  Complete 
Culture  "  men  has  a  system  consisting 
entirely  of  slow  movements. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  one  must  learn 
not  only  to  move  fast,  but  also  to  wait 
and  to  move  slowly,  and,  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see  directly,  not  to  move  at  all, 
and,  more  important  still,  not  to  use 
any  exertion  at  all. 

This  is  true  not  merely  of  the  muscles 
within  the  single  body,  but  also  of  many 
muscular  movements  of  women  as  dis- 
tinct from  men.  Instead  of  sharp  and 
snappv  flicks  and  jerks,  there  should  be 

■*  Nor  for  all  people,  as  a  habitual  practice, 
since  some  are  by  nature  too  "  jumpy  "  and  "jerky  " 
already. 


for  them  a  tendency  to  slower  and  more 
curved  and  more  graceful  movements, 
which  need  not  be  the  less  full  contrac- 
tions for  that. 

Above  all,  there  is  need  for  more  atten- 
tion to  the  different  kinds  of  breathing. 
The  system  does  not  neglect  them,  but 
it  does  not  cultivate  them,  so  we  think, 
nearly  enough  as  a  special  art.  It  is  the 
relaxed  breathing,  described  in  another 
article,  which  is  the  most  serious  omission. 


Fig.  10.— a  Position  in  the  Fig.  ii.-A  Position  in  the 
Class  Exercises.  Full  Class  Exercises.  Full 
Contraction  of  the  Contraction  of  the  Ex- 
Flexors  OF  THE  Fingers,  tensors  of  the  Fingers, 
and  of  several  Muscles 
of  Shoulder  and  Leg. 

Relaxing  and  repose  do  not  belong  to- 
the  system  at  all.  Let  us  give  the  system 
its  due.  The  inventor  tells  us  of  muscle- 
fibre,  and  shows  us  how  his  full  contrac- 
tions empty  the  capillaries,  and  let 
fresh  blood  flow  in  ;  that  is  good.  He 
tells  us  how  the  nerves  are  stimulated 
by  the  briskness  of  the  movements  ; 
that  also  is  good.  He  tells  us  how,  inci- 
dentally, the  practice  brings  independent 
control  of  the  various  muscles  ;  that  is 
exceedingly  good.  But  it  is  not  com- 
plete physical  culture.  There  is  no  train- 
ing in  repose,  especially  for  the  part  which 
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does  not  happen  to  be  used  in  the  par- 
ticular exercise.  This  training  could  easily 
be  added,  not  only  for  the  whole  body, 
but  also  for  the  particular  parts.  It 
appears  to  us  a  matter  of  great  moment 
that  a  person  should  be  able  to  perform 
an  unexpected  and  difficult  movement 
correctly  in  a  moment ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  equally  important  that  a  person 
should  be  able  not  to  move  or  to  work 
unnecessarily.  It  is  that  grand  principle 
of  economy  with  which  we  wish  to  inter- 
penetrate the  whole  of  the  Physical 
Educator  ;  but,  let  us  repeat,  there  seems 
httle  or  nothing  in  the  Macdonald  Smith 
system  which  prevents  repose  ;  it  is 
another  principle  which  could  be  added 
to  supplement  Macdonald  Smith's. 

Closely  connected  with  repose  is  rhythm. 
For  example,  breathe  rhythmically,  and 
you  will  tend  to  quiet  the  whole  system. 
If  the  heart  did  not  work  rhythmically 
it  could  not  get  through  its  day's  labour  ; 
if  the  lungs  did  not  work  rhythmically, 
they  could  not  either  ;  and  this  applies 
to  many  of  the  large  trunk-muscles  of 
the  body,  and  to  the  whole  blood-supply. 
If  we  assume  for  the  moment  that  all 
over  the  body  there  are  numbers  of  tiny 
hearts  helping  the  main  heart,  forcing 
the  blood  along,  and  so  on,  then  we  see 
the  importance  of  rhythmical  movement 
for  the  body,  in  addition  to  the  prompt 
and  sharp  movements  of  the  Macdonald 
Smith  system. 

Nor  does  this  system  include  musical 
drill,  though  it  might  be  made  to  do  so. 
Music  has  many  effects  and  many  advan- 
tages in  its  proper  place.  To  have 
nothing  but  musical  drill  would  be  a  grand 
error  ;  but  the  sounds  certainly  do  give 
an  interest  to  drill  and  help  to  take  off 
•some  of  the  drudgery.  Witness  their 
effects  during  a  dance,  when  the  same 
amount  of  exercise  without  music  would 
be  neither  enjoyable  nor  indeed  possible. 


The  same  applies  to  apparatus,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  system.  That  also 
has  its  interest  for  many.  Go  to  any 
Gymnastic  or  Athletic  Institute,  for  ex- 
ample, and  tell  the  many  hundreds  of 
members  to  come  and  perform  Mac- 
donald Smith  movements  when  their 
day's  work  is  over.  Tell  them  that 
these  movements  are  scientific,  can  be 
varied  to  any  extent,  can  be  performed 
by  two  or  three  together,  one  setting 
the  exercises  to  the  rest,  and  so  on  ;  still, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  young  men 
will  be  interested.  But  put  them  in  a 
gymnasium,  and  the  apparatus  is  their 
master  and  their  reminder  ;  it  gives  them 
more  satisfaction  ;  it  gives  them  a  clearer 
sense  of  having  overcome  an  obstacle. 
Granted  that  certain  movements  are 
better  done  briskly  and  freely  than  with 
some  cramping  dumb-bell  or  bar,  yet  the 
dumb-bell  and  the  bar  may  be  invaluable 
as  the  primary  attraction. 

And,  indeed,  for  certain  purposes  ap- 
paratus is  better  than  freedom :  it  does 
free  the  parts.  It  is  not  easy  to  free 
the  legs  and  the  feet,  but  on  the  parallel 
bars  it  is  quite  easy.  Step-dancing  might 
be  difficult  to  learn,  but  with  the  help  of 
the  parallel  bars  it  becomes  compara- 
tively easy.  And  on  the  ladder  and  the 
horizontal  bar  and  the  quarter-circle  one 
can  stretch  in  a  way  which  would  be 
very  difficult  under  other  conditions. 

Above  all,  by  apparatus  one  can 
correct  deformities.  Consider  the  wronglj? 
curved  spine.  Then  look  at  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  quarter-circle  in  a  previous 
chapter ;  here  is  a  person  on  it,  keeping 
stretched  without  violent  effort,  passively, 
for  a  long  time  together  ;  and  the  quarter- 
circle  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  good 
remedial  instruments. 

Besides,  gymnastic  apparatus  does  de- 
velop nerve  too  ;  it  is  nerve  of  a  different 
kind,  but  there  it  is.    For  a  man  to  jump, 
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vault,  circle,  and  so  on,  is— as  we  show 
in  the  chaptei  on  Nerve-training — a  train- 
ing of  the  nerves,  not  complete,  but 
valuable. 

An  important  branch  of  nerve-training 
is  recreation.  The  Macdonald  Smith 
system  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
recreation.  Much  as  we  admire  it,  it, 
like  the  Ling  system,  lacks  abandon. 
Recreation  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  seems 
almost  to  demand  a  ball  to  be  hit  or 
caught,  or  an  opponent  to  be  hit  or 
caught  or  touched.  Tell  one  person  to 
set  his  own  original  exercises  to  a  class 
of  others,  so  that  imitation  may  be 
combined  with  competition  against  others 
and  against  one's  self  ;  and  theoretically 
we  have  a  scope  for  endless  variety  and 
originality  and  skill.  But,  for  all  that,  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  play. 

That  is  an  important  question  with 
any  system  :  not  only.  Is  its  theory 
sound  ?  but,  Is  its  practice  interesting 
to  Anglo-Saxons  ?  The  pleasant  effects 
might  soon  give  the  system  an  attraction  ; 
and,  anyhow,  it  would  be  more  attractive 
to  many  than  the  Ling  system,  which 
has  never  yet,  we  believe,  been  called 
exciting.  But  does  not  the  Anglo-Saxon 
seem  to  have  in  his  blood  a  craving  for 
real  or  mimic  danger  ?  Is  it  not  this 
that  makes  him  love  our  national  games 


or  our  gymnastics  ?  The  element  of 
danger  does  not  enter  into  the  Macdonald 
Smith  system.  It  prepares  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  play  and  sport  and  real  danger  ;  but 
it  does  not  involve  these  glorious  things. 

Interest,  however,  is  not  altogether 
lacking,  for  the  system  is  taught  only  by 
a  person,  by  Macdonald  Smith  himself. 
While  it  is  an  objection  that  the  exercises 
are  published  nowhere,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  set 
of  exercises  which  are  taught  only  by  a 
person.  After  all,  the  personal  element 
does  give  an  interest  to  many  things  in 
life,  which  would  otherwise  be,  if  not 
dull,  at  any  rate  unattractive.  It  has 
been  partly  this  personal  element,  doubt- 
less, that  has  made  the  Editor  appreciate 
the  system.  He  was  taught  it  by  Mac- 
donald Smith,  who  practises  it  regularly 
himself  ;  and  he  has  seen  the  inventor 
practising  with  his  httle  boy,  setting  him 
all  sorts  of  compHcated  exercises  which 
the  boy  did  accurately  and  smartly  and 
enjoyed  doing  ;  he  has  seen  the  inventor 
adding  to  his  system  fresh  ideas,  and 
especially  ideas  about  baths  and  simpler 
foods  and  open-mindedness.  As  an  ab- 
stract theory  he  admires  the  system  of 
movements  ;  but  it  was  the  personal 
teacher  that  first  induced  him  to  try  all 
these  movements. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
TRAINING    OF    THE  SENSES. 

( The  Photographs  are  by  permission  of  the  Headmaster  of  Bedalcs  School,  Petersfield.) 

A  Lesson  from  the  Irish  in  the  Sense  of  Humour — Senses  Neglected  by  Culturists  of  Biceps, 
Triceps,  and  Co.  — A  Great  Mistake — Man  should  be  a  Machine  de  Luxe,  with  Ball-bearings — A 
Sense-trained  Cyclist — Avoids  Accidents — Enjoys  Himself — Sense-training  means  Pleasure  in 
Listening — A  Sense-trained  Skater — The  Sense  of  Humour — Why  is  Cooking  not  Taught,  if 
only  as  Training  of  the  Senses  ? — Practise  the  Mechanism  of  Life  till  it  becomes  Skilful  and 
Automatic— Weighing  Letters— Sloyd  System — Gardening — Carpentering— Cricket— A  Good  Exer- 
cise that  Few  will  Keep  Up — The  Sense  of  Smell — Training  at  Bedales  School — The  Imagin- 
ation and  the  Picture-gallery  Within — Judge  Distances — Turn  a  "  Serious  "  Pursuit  into  a  Game 
— Training  the  Ear — Need  to  be  able  to  Close  the  Senses  of  Smell,  Taste,  etc. — Why  the 
Impassive  Face  During  Employment  ? — The  Sense  of  Touch — Discrimination — Poise,  Physical 
and  Mental — The  Plank — Reading  Leisurely — Sense  of  Happiness— Sense  of  Health— Of  Excre- 
tion— Of  Concentration— Will  Not  the  Practiser  become  a  Self-conscious  Prig  ?— Not  if  the  Sense 
of  Humour  is  Kept— Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson — Relaxing— The  Mirror— Comparison  with  the  Punch-ball. 


THE  Editor  asked  Lieutenant  Flynn 
to  write  him  some  notes  on  the 
training  of  the  senses,  including  the  sense 
of  humour,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
begin  with  extracts  —  modified  slightly 
here  and  there — from  the  excellent  mate- 
rials which  he  supplied.  Mr.  Flynn  was 
asked  to  say  something  about  the  sense 
of  humour — for  certainly  the  English 
people  do  need  a  little  more  Irish  flavour- 
ing, and  especially  that  Irish  wit  which, 
as  he  says,  is  so  smart  and  quick  without 
being  offensive  and  cruel. 

"  Eton  we  know,  Harrow  we  know, 
Winchester  we  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?  " 
Such  was  the  historical  reply  of  the 
captain  of  one  of  the  great  Pubhc  Schools 
when  he  was  sent  a  challenge — we  forget 
for  the  moment  at  what  form  of  sport — 
by  a  school  which,  he  considered,  had  not 
around  it  that  halo  of  traditions  indis- 
pensable in  an  opponent.  Some  of  our 
readers  with  similar  vanity  may  feel  in- 
clined to  sneer  :  "  Biceps  we  know,  triceps 
we  know,  dorsals  we  know,  but  who  are 


ye  ?    The  senses,   forsooth !    Why,  we 
have  never  even  heard  of  you  since  we 
left  school  and  did  our  '  three  times  '  and 
*  Thirty  days  hath  September.'  Pra}-, 
where  did  you  spring  from  ?  Somewhere 
off  the  map,  we  are  sure,  for,  up  to  now, 
we  have  not  had  even  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  you.    You  are  so  very  small, 
you  see,  while  we,  the  gi-eat  B,  T  and  D 
Company,  are  massive.    Do  you  pretend 
you  can  tell  us  something  about  ourselves 
that  we  do  not  know  already  ?    Of  course, 
you  know  who  we  are  ;  but  in  case  you  do 
not,  let  us  inform  you  that  we  are  the 
people,  and  move  in  quite  the  most  ex- 
clusive set — not  in  the  smart  set :  we  do 
not  play  ping-pong  or  even  bridge.  We 
are  really  more  for  show-work,  not  to  say 
slow-work,  plenty  of  red  plush  and  lime- 
light, and  a  nice  background,  you  know, 
and  all  the  pedestal  business.    Healthy  ? 
No,  not  always  ;  but  that  really  doesn't 
matter.    We  invariably  look  all  right, 
especially  in  a  good  light.    But  do  tell  us 
a  few  quite  nice  things  about  ourselves. 
It  doesn't  very  much  matter  whether  they 
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are  new,  so  long  as  you  play  the  variations 
skilfully,  with  very  little  F-pedal  on  our 
minor  defects." 

Such,  kind  reader,  is  the  way  in  which 
you,  and  perhaps  your  muscles  if  they 
could  speak  for  themselves,  would  voice 
their  surprise  at  such  a  new  departure. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  the 
catalogues  of  bicycle-manufacturers,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  ball-bearings 
which  a  machine  had  in  this  or  that  part, 
or  to  the  ball-bearings  all  over  the  machine 
if  the  machine  was  particularly  good. 


Fig.  I. 

Such  a  machine  was  very  perfect,  or,  in 
up-to-date  language,  a  machine  de  luxe. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
compare  man  to  this  faultless  production 
of  man's  ingenuity.  Let  us  compare  his 
senses  to  the  ball-bearings.  Take  a  per- 
fect type  of  man,  and  one  not  only  of 
good  muscular  power,  but  with  all  his 
senses  fully  developed  and  under  control. 
Mount  him  on  his  fine  machine,  and  start 
him  for  a  fifty-mile  ride  over  all  sorts  of 
roads.  Just  as  he  starts— in  fact,  just  as 
he  pushes  off  his  bicycle  from  the  kerb, 
and  is  in  the  act  of  giving  his  first  stroke 
to  the  pedal— a  child  runs  across  his  path. 
Instantly  his  hand  closes  on  the  brake 
with  that  precisely  controlled  pressure  by 
which  he  will  avoid  running  over  the 
15 


child,  and — what  will  probably  interest 
him  far  more — being  thrown  over  the 
handle-bars  himself.  Our  man's  ball- 
bearings are  perfect  ;  he  has  muscular 
sense.  It  may  be  natural,  but,  in  our 
experience,  not  many  have  it  naturally. 
It  can  be  acquired,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  possess  a  commodity  so  useful 
and  so  frequently  demanded. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  illus- 
trated an  extreme  type  of  this  muscular 
sense  by  an  example  of  the  exquisite 
muscular  sense  of  the  famous  juggler 
Cinque  valli. 

Having  avoided  this  first  pitfall,  our 
perfect  type  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
He  is  now  well  out  of  town.  Exhilarated 
by  the  fresh  and  pure  air,  his  sense  of 
smell  (always  keenest  when  fittest)  grati- 
fied by  the  scent  of  the  freshly  mown 
fields,  his  sense  of  hearing  charmed  by 
the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  whole  music 
of  Nature  and  even  of  man's  art,  he  feels 
he  would  like  to  let  himself  go  for  half  a 
mile  or  so,  which  he  does.  But,  as  he  is 
,  rounding  a  very  sharp  turn,  he  hears  a 
voice  shouting,  "  Look  out  !  There's  a 
motor  coming  !  "  And  sure  enough  the 
motor  does  come,  goggles  and  all,  full  tilt 
round  that  beastly  corner.  Our  hero 
(for  really  by  this  time,  had  he  been  in 
the  late  war,  he  would  have  got  his  D.S.O., 
and  perhaps  a  look-in  for  a  birthday 
C.B.-ship,  since  honours  are  very  thick 
just  now)  takes  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  other 
situation,  even  a  totally  unremunerative 
one,  would  have  suited  him  much  better  at 
that  moment.  On  hearing  the  shout,  im- 
mediately the  ball-bearing  part  of  him 
acts.  This  part  of  him  instantlj^  brings 
to  his  aid  the  various  complex  powers  of 
mind  and  body.  The  result  is  that,  by 
running  up  a  steep  bank,  our  Admirable 
Crichton  has  again  avoided  an  accident. 

These  two  are  merely  rough  examples  of 
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what  may  happen  in  everyday  Hfe. 
One  has  only  to  reverse  the  illus- 
trations, and  put  a  man  without 
such  faculties  in  similar  "  hot  cor- 
ners," to  point  the  moral  and  adorn 
the  tale.  So  we  see  what  crass 
stupidity  it  is  to  cultivate  mere 
muscle  at  the  expense  of  those  finer 
auxiUaries  of  physical  culture,  the 
senses. 

But  here  we  once  again  repeat 
that  no  single  system  is  perfect. 
A  man  must  study  many  physical 
props,  just  as  doctors — greatly  to 
their  credit  —  are  not  now  above 
recommending  even  patent  articles 


Fig.  2. — A  Shoui.dhk-koll,  iiv  Lieut.  Flynn. 
(Photo:  C.  J.  Mann,  Ealing,  W.) 


Fig.  3. 

when  they  genuinely  think  them  likely 
to  benefit  the  patient. 

The  question  then  arises.  How  may  we 
develop  our  senses  most  perfectly  ?  Now, 
for  acquiring  what  is  known  as  muscular 
sense,  few  practices  are  better  than 
fencing  and  club-manipulation.  In  the 
former  we  get  just  that  fine,  touch,  that 
sentiment  du  fer  (to  quote  a  fencing  term), 
which  may  be  so  useful  in  ordinary  life. 
In  the  latter  we  employ  an  even  more 
advanced  kind  of  co-ordination,  and  an 
even  finer  sense  of  touch,  as  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  a  shoulder-roll 
(Fig.  2),  where,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement,  the  clubs  are  out  of 
sight,  and  therefore  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  touch  is  demanded  for  the 
success  of  the  movement. 

Let  us  take  an  example  now  of  the  want 
of  this  muscular  sense.  Imagine  a  callow 
youth  who  has  had  no  physical  culture  of 
either  muscle  or  sense.  Put  him  in  a 
drawing-room  ;  give  him  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  surround  him  with  hght  bric-a-brac, 
and  some  women  with  very  long  trains. 
Then  ask  him  to  get  a  book.  If  he 
does  not  spill  his  tea  (Fig.  3).  ^e 
picks  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
frocks  without  causing  qualms  to  the 
owners  (we  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
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saying  "  fair  owners,"  since  it  is'so  trite) ; 
if  he  does  not  nearly  knock  over  that  fern- 
pot  or  that  photograph  frame  (it  has  quite 
a  wrong  resting-place  on  the  grand  piano, 
which  ought  to  be  open)  ;  if  he  can  ex- 
tract your  book  from  the  shelf  without 
bringing  all  the  smaller  books,  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  others,  down  on  his  or  someone's 
head  ;  if  he  can  return  through  the  same 
labyrinth  of  flower-pots,  etc.,  then  he  can 
lay  claim  to  a  fair  amount  of  muscular 
sense.  But  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and 
not  unfrequently  adults  as  well,  are  far 
from  having  this  intuitive  sense  of  hjw 
to  avoid  the  social  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
They  lack  ease,  and  knowing  this  they 
become  self-conscious,  and  therefore  awk- 
ward. All  this  would  be  avoided  if  a 
little  time  had  beeji  spent  in  giving  just 
that  freedom,  just  that  right  expression 
to  our  movements,  which  a  proper  physical 
and  mental  training  alone  can  effect. 

And  now  may  we  bring  to  our  readers' 
notice  another  aspect  of  the  subject  not 
without  its  importance — namely,  what  is 
called  reflex  action?  It  is  usual  in  some 
circles  to  sneer  at  a  purely  military  train- 
ing ;  and,  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  a  civilian's 
life,  perhaps  that  training  is  not  unob- 
jectionable. But  surely  we  are  all  agreed 
on  one  point,  and  that  is  its  thoroughness. 
Whatever  the  soldier  knows,  he  knows 
thoroughly  to  its  minutest  detail.  The 
best  type  of  soldier,  to  whatever  arm  of 
the  Service  he  belongs,  is  an  artist  in  his 
profession.  Not  only  doe's  he  know  his 
drill  ;  it  has  become  so  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  him  that,  on  hearing  certain 
commands,  he  executes  them  quite  in- 
voluntarily, and  not  always  to  his  own 
advantage.  Let  us  cite  two  cases.  When 
the  authorities  suspect  a  man  to  have  had 
previous  military  training,  and  when,  in 
spite  of  alluring  baits,  he  professes  pro- 
found ignorance  of  res  mililarcs,  the  quick 
command  "  About  turn  !  "  executed  as 


soon  as  given,  has  been  known  to  solve 
the  problem  of  his  former  experience  or 
inexperience.  The  better-known  case  is 
that  of  the  practical  joker  who,  seeing  a 
soldier  carrying  his  dinner,  suddenly 
called  out  "  Attention  !  "  when  the  "  sod- 
ger  man  "  instantly  brought  his  hands  to 
his  sides  and  his  dinner  to  the  ground. 
Both  these  soldiers  carried  out  the  order, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously,  because  of  the 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  drill  in  the  past. 
What  was  at  first  an  artificial  movement 
has  become  in  time  an  involuntary  and 
natural  one. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
culture,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  more 
thoroughly  you  are  trained,  the  better 
attuned  all  your  powers  and  senses  will 
be  to  meet  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
everyday  life. 

Not  only  does  this  training  of  the  senses 
quicken  our  mental  faculties  in  an  all- 
round  way,  but  it  often  helps  us  immensely 
in  a  time  of  sudden  arid  unexpected 
danger.    Here  is  an  international  Rugby 


Fig.  4. 


forward.  Let  him  be  crossing  a  street,  as 
in  Fig.  4,  and  suddenly  be  knocked  do\vn 
by  a  passing  hansom.   The  odds  are  on  his 
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doubling  himself  up  as  though  in  the 
thick  of  a  "  scrum  "  at  his  favourite  game, 
keeping  his  head  well  out  of  the  way  of 
the  horse's  hoofs,  and  coming  out  on  to 
the  pavement  with  a  bound  or  two,  free 
from  a  scratch  and,  let  us  hope,  going  for 
the  Jehu  afterwards  for  his  careless  driving. 
Reflex  action,  again,  and  very  useful  this 
time. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given, 
but  we  merely  wish  to  convince  our  readers 
how  well  worth  while  it  is  for  them  to 
cultivate  their  ball-bearings,  especially  if 
those  bearings  are  weak. 

Here  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of 
place  as  to  the  right  and  the  wrong  way 
of  hstening,  say,  to  a  man  who  has  thought 
out  his  subject  well,  but  whose  dehvery 
is  poor.  Of  course,  at  first  we  heartily 
wish  that  the  person  had  taken  a  few  short 
lessons  in  elocution  before  he  mounted  his 
pulpit  or  platform.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  discriminate  between  the  actual 
matter  droned  forth,  and  the  droning 
itself.  Otherwise,  good  and  sound  ideas 
may  be  lost,  if  we  let  our  aesthetic  taste 
in  the  matter  of  elocution  predominate. 

Or,  again,  if  we  are  listening  to  some 
Wagnerian  triumph  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
under  the  well-known  conductorship  of 
Mr.  Wood,  we  should  try  to  feel  in  touch 
with  the  composer,  and  realise  the  spirit 
of  his  sound-picture  ;  this  will  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  performance.  The 
expression  usually  witnessed  shows  a  want 
of  control  over  the  senses.  The  hearer  has 
not  the  power  to  close  them  at  will. 

In  either  case  we  should  be  in  touch 
and  sympathy  with  those  who  are  doing 
their  best  work  for  our  benefit,  since  un- 
doubtedly there  is  such  a  telepathy  be- 
tween actor  and  audience,  and  audience 
and  actor.  So,  by  cultivating  all  our 
bearings  in  this  way,  instinctively  we 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  we  may  call 
proper  proportion  of  things  in  general. 


As  an  instance  of  this  proportion,  we 
invariably  notice  that  people  who  have 
paid  most  attention  to  detail,  especially 
in  physical  drill,  show  attention  to  detail 
in  their  manner  of  living,  etc.,  in  propria 
persona.    Here  is  a  skater,  the  best  on 
the  pond  which  you  happen  to  have 
chosen  for  your  afternoon's  sport.  He 
cuts  the  neatest  figures  with  flawless 
accuracy.    You  look  at  the  man  himself, 
and  you  see  a  due  regard  to  form,  pro- 
portion, equilibre,  .  cleanness,  written  all 
over  him.    His  clothes  are  of  faultless  cut 
and  pattern  ;   his  skates  exactly  fit  his 
boots,  which  were  made  for  them.  The 
bag  in  which  he  carries  them  is  just  the 
right-sized  bag,  neither  too  big  nor  too 
small.    If  he  wishes  to  take  un  petit  verre, 
he  does  so,  but  not  out  of  a  podgy  flask 
which  would  cause  his  pocket  to  bulge, 
but,  instead,  from  a  concave  flask  which 
fits  that  pocket  and  shows  no  sign  of  being 
there.    In  a  word,  his  bearings  are  very 
much  of  the  de  luxe  pattern,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  gets  much  more  enjoyment 
out  of  his  life  than  does  the  human 
machine  catalogued  as  of  the  second 
grade. 

And,  discount  him  as  you  will,  he  is  at 
least  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  this, 
considering  the  number  of  uninteresting 
people  we  meet,  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Especially  is  it  so,  if  we 
contrast  him  with  that  sacerdotal  spec- 
ialist yonder,  that  one  in  flying  cloak  and 
broad-brimmed  hat,  trousers  well  turned 
up,  and  hair  much  too  long.  He  has 
just  tripped  over  his  skate-strap— which  is 
not  really  his  skate-strap,  but  his  Gladstone 
bag  strap  wound  twice  round  his  ankle. 
He  is  of  the  sloppy  order,  and  we  doubt 
whether  physical  culture  could  ever  do 
very  much  for  him— or,  rather,  whether 
he  would  ever  do  very  much  for  him- 
self by  means  of  physical  culture.  You 
see,  he  soars  above  such  things,  and 
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consequently  he  forms  a  very  unpleasant 
blot  on  an  otherwise  pleasant  landscape. 

And  while  our  enthusiastic  physical 
culturist  will,  we  hope,  make  the  study  of 
health  in  all  its  forms  a  veritable  hobby, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  a  saving 
sense  of  humour  should  not  run  through 
the  whole.  A  little  harmless  burlesque 
of  this  or  that  theory,  a  little  note  of  not 


Nations  that  excel  in  humour,  the  Irish 
and  the  French,  show  how  this  fits  in 
with  their  natural  characteristics,  in  con- 
trast with  the  nations  of  the  stolid,  fishy 
nature,  especially  the  English,  the  Ger- 
mans a  good  second,  and  the  Scotch 
qualifying  for  a  place  in  the  final  heat. 

But,  whatever  the  nationality  of  the 
speaker,  it  is  his  humorous  sayings  that 


Fig.  5. — A  Cookery  Class  at  Bedales  School. 


too  acrid  satire,  all  helps  to  relieve  our 
machine  de  luxe  from  feeling  too  heavily 
the  burden  which  it  has  consented  to 
carry,  and  sheds  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on 
what  may  otherwise  be  a  dull  ride. 

It  is  in  teaching  the  young  that  humour 
should  be  allowed  to  enter,  for  it  is  always 
pushing  its  way  in.  The  humour  itself 
need  not  be  young  ;  anold  joke  is  generally 
a  good  joke',  and  humour  survives  the 
wisest  things.  It  should  be  spontaneous, 
however,  and  not  built  up. 


we  remember.  Think  of  the  successful 
preachers — Spurgeon,  Haweis.  How  did 
they  hold  their  audiences  ?  Think  of 
witty  schoolmasters  and  their  success 
through  their  wit.  Run  through  history 
and  trace  the  influence  of  women  of  wit. 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  enlarge  on  the 
different  classes  of  repartee.,  of  dry  wit  and 
college  epigram,  caustic  wit,  sardonic  wit, 
and  sheer  poking  of  fun.  We  wish  we 
had  space  to  call  attention  to  those  who 
think  they  are  witty  and  are  not — for 
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example,  most  headmasters  on  most 
speech-days,  and  the  majority  of  self- 
made  local  mayors. 

Applying  the  sense  of  humom-  to 
physical  culture,  we  should  urge  readers 
to  laugh  and  grow  fat  (but  not  too  fat), 
to  laugh  as  a  help  to  the  digestion,  and, 
chiefly,  as  a  help  for  the  mind — to  train 
their  sense  of  humour  and  joie  de  vivre. 

After  this  introduction,  the  Editor 
comes  in  as  a  kind  of  contrast,  with  some 
more  heavy  business.  It  is  not  really 
any  more  serious  business  than  Mr. 
Flynn's,  only  it  is  treated  in  the  soUd 
Enghsh  fashion  which,  perhaps,  does  not 
cover  the  ground  any  the  more  effectively 
for  being  heavy  ! 

Sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch, 
the  muscular  sense  (including  the  sense 
of  poise)  ;  these  are  what  most  of  us 
understand  by  the  senses.  Among  the 
chief  quahties  needed  by  these  senses  are 
discrimination,  proportion,  and  memory 
(or  memories).  To  the  above  hst  we  shall 
add  a  few  other  senses  directly,  among 
them  the  sense  of  health,  and,  once  more, 
the  sense  of  humour.  But  first  let  us  be 
serious,  if  not  positively  rude. 

Why  is  it  that,  though  all  reasonable 
people  agree  on  one  point — the  importance 
of  a  better  training  of  our  senses — so  many 


Fir,.  6. 


of  the  easiest  ways  of  training  them  are 
relentlessly  kept  out,  almost  boycotted, 
from  our  orthodox  education  ?  How  is 
it,  for  example,  that  a  home,  three  schools, 
and  a  university  never  taught  us  any- 
thing about  the  art  of  cooking  ?  Already, 
by  the  way,  young  as  we  are  at  the  art,  it 
has  attracted  to  us  a  hundred  useful 
friends,  and  bids  fair  to  earn  for  us  some 
hundreds  of  pounds ! 

Think  of  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
cook  really  well  !  Leave  on  one  side  the 
sympathy  with  cooks,  and  the  power  to 
control  cooks  (since  the  mistress  who  can 
herself  show  the  servant  how  this  or  that 
should  be  done  has  a  great  hold  over  the 
servant)  ;  leave  on  one  side  the  capacity 
to  save  lots  of  money  by  giving  lessons  to 
or  by  cooking  meals  for  others— a  step 
towards  real  and  true  independence  ; 
leave  on  one'  side  the  pleasure  and  health 
which  you  can  offer  to  others  as  well  as 
yourself  ;  leave  on  one  side  the  value  of 
cooking  as  a  hobby  and  a  field  of  inter- 
esting study.  Simply  consider  it  as  a  train- 
ing of  the  senses.  Why  should  it,  at  some 
schools  (Fig.  6),  be  regarded  as  an  offence 
almost  on  a  level  with  steahng  apples  ? 

Let  us  notice  a  few  items.  You  train 
your  sight  to  discriminate  and  remember 
as  to  freshness  or  staleness,  quaUty, 
quantity,  and  so  on.  You  train  your 
hearing  to  know  when  a  thing  is  cooked 
rightly  or  sufaciently  ;  you  train  your 
smell  continually  ;  you  train  your  taste 
continually;  you  train  your  touch  and 
your  "  muscular  sense  "  continually,  \v\t\\ 
regard  to  consistency,  temperature,  weight, 
and  distance.  Discrimination  and  pro- 
portion—what is  just  the  best  thing  to 
use  with  these  ingredients,  and  just  how 
much  or  little  of  it— and  observation 
and  memory,  are  exercised  incessantly, 
yet  in  ever-changing  ways.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  you  can  judge  each  theory 
by  its  concrete  effects.    Is  the  theory, 
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the  experiment,  good  or  bad  ?  You  will 
hardly  make  any  mistake  about  the 
answer,  will  you  ?  Or,  if  you  do,  the 
eaters  will  not  ! 

That  is  only  one  instance  of  how  the 
senses  of  all  of  us — male  and  female  alike 
— should  have  been  trained  long  ago  in 
the  very  A  B  C  of  life,  so  that  now  we 
should  have  been  relieved  of  the  bother 


it  is  that  makes  you  like  or  trust  this 
person,  dislike  or  distrust  that  one.  Of 
course,  behind  your  judgment  is  some- 
thing subtle,  the  person's  self  ;  but  there 
also  is  something  obvious — the  person's 
eye,  face,  expression,  attitude,  dress,  and 
so  on,  which  you  can  trace  back,  if  you 
have  that   special  sort  of  memory,  to 
certain  attual  cases  where  similar  faces, 
expressions,    and  so  on 
pj^MS^^SSn     have  been  accompanied 
^^^HbHH      by  similar  characters  and 
^HHHH      characteristics.     We  re- 
1      member   one  man  who 


of  learning,  and  should  simply  possess 
the  senses  and  feel  and  know. 

The  general  way  of  training  the  senses 
is  surely  to  master  the  mechanism  of  life, 
to  practise  until  we  have  made  good 
senses  work  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
unconsciously.    As  an  example,  think  of 
your  letters  for  the  post.    At  first  you 
have  to  weigh  them  in  the  scales.    If  you 
weigh  them  in  your  hand  first,  then  guess 
the  weight,  then  put  them  in  the  scales, 
and  correct  your  guesses,  after  a  short 
time  you  will  get  the  power  of  calculating 
weight  merely  by  holding  a  thing  in  your 
hand  ;  you  do  not  have  to  use  the  scales 
at  all,  except  to  verify  results  occasion- 
ally.   As  another  instance,  consider  what 


was  remarkably  stingy  in  small  matters. 
He  had  a  peculiar  type  of  face,  and  we 
wondered  whether  that  face  oi^.-  some 
feature  in  it  was  a  symbol  and  token  of 
stinginess.  Since  that  time,  we  have  met 
four  people  with  similar  features  :  these 
four  people  have  been  stingy.  We  learnt 
this  type  ;  we  got  this  plan  of  "  sensing  " 
one  kind  of  stinginess  by  means  of  a  very 
easy  instance.  And  that  is  the  beginning 
of  learning — to  learn  by  easy  and  obvious 
examples,  then  to  venture  and  experi- 
ment with  harder  cases.    Test  yourself  and 
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correct  yourself,  be  ready  to  see  mistakes 
in  your  ways,  and  regard  it  all  at  the 
time  as  a  sort  of  game  to  be  played — to 
be  played  cheerfully  but  with  increasing 
accuracy. 

Of  all  trainings  in  accuracy  and  judg- 
ment by  results,  perhaps  the  Sloyd 
system  stands  pre-eminent.  The  training 
here  is  easy,  not  because  the  work  is 
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like  the  pleasure  of  the  exercise  and  its 
effects.  The  training  of  the  senses  is  not 
our  prime  aim.  So  it  is  with  carpentering 
in  general.  We  perhaps  make  a  bookcase 
out  of  an  old  box  (Fig.  10).  The  work  is 
useful,  economical,  and  pleasant,  because 
we  feel  that  we  are  creating  something. 
Meanwhile  it  develops  our  senses.  Or  we 
play  Cricket    We  catch  or  try  to  catch  ; 


easy,  but  because  it  is  compulsory.  You 
go  to  the  training-place  and  serve  an 
apprenticeship  under  a  tyrant ;  you  learn 
because  you  are  forced  to. 

The  early  fields  for  training  must  there- 
fore be  either  compulsory,  or  easy,  or 
else  interesting,  perhaps  because  of  some 
other  motive.  Gardening,  which  is  an 
admirable  exercise-ground  for  the  senses, 
is  practised  not  purposely  for  that  reason, 
but  because  we  like  to  tend  the  plants 
and  see  them  growing,  and  because  we 


we  play  forward  or  try  to  play  forward. 
Several  senses  have  to  work  harmoniously 
together,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  nerves.  We  do  not  play  Cricket  in- 
tentionally to  improve  our  senses  ;  we  play 
it  from  other  and  more  obvious  reasons ; 
but,  for  all  that.  Cricket  does  improve  the 
senses,  even  if  it  is  played  as  badly  as  it 
generally  is.  The  same  applies  to  the 
fencing  and  club-work  which  Mr.  Flynn 
advises.  Each  has  its  own  motives  ;  each 
trains  the  senses  on  the  way. 
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As  a  contrast  to  these,  we  have  before 
us  an  American  book  called  "  Power  of 
Will."  It  is  offered  as  a  complete 
training  for  the  whole  of  man's  mind.  In 
it  are  hundreds  of  exercises  that  are 
theoretically  admirable.  The  book  is,  at 
first  sight,  most  methodical  and  com- 
plete, and  many  of  its  instructions  are 
sound  and  feasible— for  example,  this 
one  : — 

"  Determine  every  day,  until  unneces- 
sary to  recall  it,  at  a  certain  exact  hour 
some  particular  matter  to  which  you  will 
then  attend.  Keep  the  same  hour  for 
many  days.  Then  change  the  hour. 
Continue  until  you  are  master  in  this 
respect.  This  will  build  up  a  habit  of 
obeying  your  own  orders." 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  the 
same  book  : — 

"  Exercise  to  develop  the  sense  of 
odor.  Take  some  fragrant  flower  ;  inhale 
its  odor  ;  walk  about .  the  room  away 
from  the  flower.  Now  recall  the  quality 
and  intensity  of  the  smell.  Repeat  this 
exercise  with  various  extracts  and  per- 
fumes taken  separately.  Care  must  be 
had  to  give  the  nostrils  sufficient  rest 
between  whiles  ;    otherwise  the  sense  of 


smell  will  become  confused.  Repeat  this 
exercise  every  day  for  at  least  ten  days, 
with  a  rest  of  two  days.  It  will  be  better 
to  go  on  until  improvement  is  certainly 
noted  in  keenness  of  scent  and  mental 
power  to  describe  smells  or  odors. 
Always  record  results.  On  the-  eleventh 
day  note  and  record  improvement.  During 
all  the  above  and  following  practice,  the 
feeling  of  strong  will  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  the  fore.  Put  your  mind  into 
your  nose.  As  a  second  exercise,  while 
sitting  erect,  gently  inhale  the  air,  and 
try  to  name  any  odor  perceived.  Is  it 
real  ?  Where  does  it  originate  ?  Make 
a  written,  marked  record  of  success." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  exercises 
would  be  helpful  if  people  would  do  them  ; 
but  will  people  do  them  ?    No,  they  will 
probably  be  too  lazy,  and  will  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  such  practices 
make    one    self-conscious.     Thus  they 
scarcely  see  that  beautiful  flower  in  the 
room  ;  they  do  not  admire  the  colour  or 
proportion  of  it  ;  they  do  not  notice  its 
smell ;  they  have  missed  a  pleasure.  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  httle  training  of 
the  senses  would -not  have  made  them 
happier  people,  even  if  it  had  made  them, 
for  the  time,  somewhat  self-conscious,  or — 
shall  we  call  it  ? — somewhat  observant  of 
their  own  deficiencies  with  a  view  to  self- 
correction. 

There  are,  however,  large  numbers  of 
hobbies  for  those  who  refuse  to  perform 
such  practices  as  the  above.  For  m- 
stance,  besides  cooking,  gardening,  and 
carpentering,  already  cited,  we  have 
drawing,  modelling  with  wax  or  Plasti- 
cine ;  and  there  are  the  occupations 
shown  in  the  photographs  from  Bedales 
School  at  Petersfield,  an  admirable  school, 
where  the  sejises  are  trained  in  many 
useful  ways,  while  games  and  free  self- 
expression,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
discipline  and  work,  are  not  neglected. 
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As  training  for  the  sight,  one  of  the  best 
plans  is  to  observe  something,  whether  it 
be  a  picture  or  a  person  or  a  piece  of 
scenery,  or  even  a  common  door — any- 
thing sane  that  you  have  to  look  at  or 
want  to  look  at.  Ob- 
serve it  first  with  the 
eyes  half -closed,  then  at- 
tentively and  in  detail. 
Now  close  your  eyes 
again,  and  try  to  repro- 
duce the  sight  of  the 


happy  mean  between  being  half  an  hour 
too  early  and  two  minutes  too  late  for  your 
train.  To  practise  catching  a  ping-pong 
ball  (Fig.  12)  after  throwing  it  against  the 
wall  of  your  bedroom — as  suggested  in 
one  of  the  magazines- 
is  a  training  for  .other 
senses  besides  sight  and 
judgment  of  distance. 

Here  we  may  note 
that  to  turn  a  dull  prac- 
tice into  a   game  may 


Fig.  II. — A  Sketching  Class  at  Bedales. 


shape,  colour,  and  shading,  with  a  general 
impression  of  the  surroundings.  Open 
your  eyes  again,  and  correct  your  picture. 
Repeat  this  till  you  actually  see  the 
object,  and  recall  it  at  will.  It  is  im- 
portant to  repeat  in  fairly  quick  succes- 
sion, striking  again  and  again  while  the 
iron  is  hot.  Choose  your  pictures  care- 
fully, and,  as  a  great  man  has  advised  us, 
fill  the  picture-gallery  of  your  mind  with 
noble  pictures,  so  that  you  may  walk  in 
it  at  times  of  leisure  or  temptation. 

One  of  the  best  trainings  for  the  sight 
is  to  judge  distances.  Calculate  how  far 
off  an  object  is,  and  how  long  it  would 
take  you  to  get  to  it.  Then  walk  there  ; 
count  your  steps  and  time  yourself.  By 
degrees  you  will  have  acquired  a  very 
useful  sense,  in  which  most  people  are 
deficient.  You  can  practise  it  in  walking 
to  a  station,  and  so  learn  to  save  many 
minutes,  if  not  hours,  by  striking  the 


give  it  just  that  interest  which  it  needs. 
As  we  have  said  above,  tell  a  child  to 
move  its  arms  up  and  down,  or  in  cer- 
tain (probably  very  hygienic)  directions, 
and  that  child  is  not  attracted.  But 
tell  the  child  to  imitate  some  animal  or 
a  windmill,  and  the  child  is  attracted. 


o 
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We  can  make  a  game  of  most  of  our 
serious  things,  and  so  relieve  ourselves  of 
the  sheer  drudgery  of  them. 

As  training  for  the  hearing,  calculate 
the  direction  from  which  a  noise  is  coming, 
and  guess  what  the  noise  is  ;  then  correct 
yourself.  In  ©ur  games  we  depend  con- 
siderably upon  our  hearing.    Our  oppo- 


different  footfalls  of  people  who  pass 
by,  or  train  yourself  to  pick  out  each 
part,  the  bass,  the  tenor,  the  alto,  and 
the  soprano,  while  you  are  listening  to 
music,  and  then  afterwards  reproduce 
the  various  sounds  to  yourself,  though  you 
need  not  trouble  to  produce  them  out 
loud,  to  the  astonishment  of  your  neigh- 


FiG.  13.— A  Music  Lesson  at  Bedales. 


nent  serves  the  ball  at  racquets.  Of 
course,  we  watch  his  wrist  and  arm,  and 
then  the  ball  itself.  But  when  thehre  is  a 
noise  in  the  gallery,  or  when  for  some 
other  reason  our  hearing  is  not  acute,  we 
are  apt  to  misjudge  the  ball.  Uncon- 
sciously our  ear  discriminates,  and  knows 
that  this  sound  means  a  certain  cut  or 
twist  which  will  make  a  difference  of 
several  inches  or  feet  to  the  flight  of  the 
baU.    Or,   again,   discriminate  between 


hours.  But  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
work  out  your  own  favourite  exercises. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  smell,  of 
which  Haddock  treats  so  thoroughly  in 
the  above-mentioned  book  ("  Power  of 
Will  "),  we  know  well  how  a  smell  can 
recall  memories.  There  is  an  evening 
game  played  in  certain  houses  at  which 
each  contributes  some  food  or  other 
article,  and  there  is  a  competition,  with 
prizes  for  the  persons  who  guess  most  of 
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the  articles  right,  bUndfolded.  But,  in  the 
case  of  smell — in  London,  at  any  rate, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  alas  ! — 
it  is  more  important  to  be  able  to  close 
the  sense  of  smell  than  to  keep  it  open 
and  receptive. 

The  same  applies  to  the  sense  of  taste, 
which  is  one  of  our  most  valuable,  because 
one  of  our  most  pleasant.  Yet  at  many 
times  we  have  to  close  it.  At  other  times 
we  have  a  mistaken  idea  that  we  are  fine 
people  of  the  right  stamp  because  we  do 
not  show,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  feel, 
pleasure  in  eating.  At  many  dinner 
parties  where  pounds  have  been  spent  in 
procuring  excellent  tastes,  you  look  round 
and  you  see  not  a  face  move.  Such  is 
that  Anglo-Saxon  stupidity  which  is  one 
of  our  grossest  characteristics.  Here  we 
ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the  French- 
man who  enjoys  his  meal  and  shows  you 
that  he  enjoys  it.  What  shame  is  there 
in  letting  people  know  that  you  are  happy 
during  your  meal  ?  Surely  it  is  despicable 
to  spend  five  shillings  over  three  dishes, 
and  then  pretend  with  great  effort,  till  it 
becomes  second  nature  (and  an  oblitera- 
tion of  our  child-nature),  that  you  would 
just  as  soon  be  eating  plain  and  badly 
cooked  food  that  cost  twopence. 

If  the  poor — and  the  rich — ^were  edu- 
cated in  the  art  of  taste,  there  would  be 
far  less  over-drinking  ;  the  dipsomaniac 
is  too  frequently  a  man  whose  tastes  are 
atrophied.  The  "  whiskey  and  soda " 
person  usually  has  no  keenness  of  smell 
or  taste  or  fine  perception.  He  has  small 
natural  balance  ;  he  does  not  hear  half 
that  you  say  to  him,  and  misses  points. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  dictum  of  a  closely 
observing  friend  of  ours. 

Slow  eating,  with  attention  to  the  taste, 
should  be  part  of  the  training  of  children. 
Their  tendency  is  to  enjoy  nice  things. 
Let  them  do  so,  and  let  them  show  that 
they  do,   of  course  without  smacking 
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their  lips.  Why  should  you  enjoy  a  fine 
picture  or  a  pretty  face  or  a  good  piece  at 
the  theatre,  and  not  enjoy  a  good  taste  ? 
7s  it  any  glory  to  look  bored  ?  Is  it  not 
senseless  to  he  bored  ?  Of  course,  if  the 
taste  is  bad  or  uninteresting,  we  do  need 
something  to  arouse  our  appetite-juice, 
something  to  give  us  pleasure  ;  it  may  be 
conversation,  it  may  be  a  novel  ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  rely  on 
conversation,  as  Herbert  Spencer  came  to 
do,  when  the  tastes  are  fairly  pleasurable. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  the  Hindu 
Yogi,  and  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  tip  of  our  nose,  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  increase  our  power  of  taste  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  we  can  attend  to  the  taste  when 
we  are  having  a  meal  by  ourselves.  For 
our  part,  to  give  a  recent  personal  ex- 
perience, we  are  coming  to  taste  and  to 
enjoy  the  simpler  foods  more  and  more 
every  year,  and  to  eat  them  more  slowly. 
Those  who  tried  our  first  experimental  meals 
either  liked  most  of  the  dishes,  and — having 
no  fine  discrimination  here — failed  to  detect 
mistakes  in  others,  or  else — having  fine 
discrimination  here  but  no  power  to  close 
the  sense — detected  the  incongruous  tastes, 
and  were  put  off  by  them.  Only  a  few 
persons  appeared  to  have  the  power  to 
detect  incongruous  tastes,  and  then  to 
close  the  mind  to  the  unpleasantness. 
This  art  of  closing  the  senses  is  one  of  the 
most  supreme  in  life.  It  may  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  nicest  discrimination. 

It  applies  to  touch  as  well.  While  we 
should  have  fingers  to  appreciate  the 
softest  texture  and  the  softest  touch,  and 
varieties  of  substance,  weight,  and  so  on, 
we  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  able 
to  close  our  finger-senses  to  unpleasant 
and  rasping  textures.  While  we  should 
enjoy  stroking  a  horse  or  a  dog,  we 
should  not  be  so  terribly  upset  by  scraping 
our  nails  against  silk  or  slate  or  file. 

The  muscular  sense  has  been  dealt  with 
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above  by  Mr.  Flynn.  Accuracy  and  dis- 
crimination are  what  we  need.  These 
depend  on  observation  and  memory.  By 
training  and  practising  them  in  one  sphere 
we  are  training  and  practising  them  as 
general  senses  to  be  used  in  all  spheres. 

Poise  may  be  considered  as  a  special 
muscular  sense.    Poise  and  repose  go 
closely  together.    Both  are  mental  as  well 
as  physical  ;  both  impress  others  mentally. 
Probably  there  are  few  quahties  that  im- 
press people  more,  though  they  could 
scarcely  tell  you  why  they  were  impressed. 
Contrast  the  walk  of  the  mentally  afflicted 
— "  all  over  the  shop,"  as  a  schoolboy 
would  describe  it.    Probably  their  mind 
is  hke  their  walk.    Look  at  the-  portraits 
and  statues  of  great  men— Newton,  Na- 
poleon,   Welhngton,    Gladstone,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Kitchener.    You  surely  find  in 
them  a  certain  amount  of  physical  poi  se- 
at least,  while  they  are  in  their  prime. 
Afterwards,  is  not  the  mental  want  of 
poise  marked  by  a  physical  want  of  poise 
also  ?    For  example,  look  at  Napoleon 
and  Cecil  Rhodes— both  much  too  fat. 
Contrast  Gladstone  and  Kitchener — firm 
and  well  poised  in  body  as  well  as  mind. 
We  can  cultivate  poise  physically  by 
balance-movements,  at  first  easy,  then 
advanced.     Besides  those  of  fencing  and 
skating,  we  find  the  incUned  plank  very 
useful  as  practice  in  poise,  the  difficulty 
being  increased  by  use  of  the  upper  plank, 
which  is  only  six  inches  wide.  Mentally, 
we  can  increase  our  poise  in  many  ways, 
by  reading  good  books  and  reading  them 
leisurely  and  reposefully,  and  by  thinking 
more  deeply  than  usual.    The  reading  and 
thinking  should  be  done  calmly,  not  with 
knitted  brows  and  clenched  teeth  and 
knotted  muscles.    An  essential  part  of 
poise  is  repose,  rest  of  those  parts  which, 
let  us  repeat,  we  gain  nothing  by  using. 

Closely  connected  with  the  sense  of 
poise  is  the  sense  of  happiness.    But  how 


get  it  ?  Perhaps  we  read  a  book  with 
some  such  title  as  "Be  happy."  What 
preaching  !  How  much  easier  it  is  to 
express  happiness  than  to  feel  it  !  We 
can  express  it  most  easily  by  the  face. 
Look  at  those  two  faces  of  Central  Africans 
in  the  article  on  nerves.  Does  not  the 
mere  sight  and  the  unconscious  imitation 
of  those  two  faces  actually  alter  your 
mind  ? 

The  sense  of  health,  hke  the  sense  of 
happiness,  is  often  appealed  to.  Preachers 
say,  Do  this  and  it  will  make  you  happy. 
Physical  preachers  say,  Do  this,  and  it 
will  make  you  healthy.  But  the  person 
preached  to  has  not  the  sense  of  happiness 
or  health  ;  he  does  not  understand  what 
it  means,  though  it  is  among  the  most 
valuable  of  all  senses,  is  a  sense  possessed 
by  all  normal  Httle  children,  and  by 
normal  animals  and  human  beings,  who 
scent  danger  afar  and  avoid  it.  It  has 
been  lost  by  most  of  us.  We  once  saw 
a  child  absolutely  refuse  to  taste  wine  at 
the  dinner-table,  though  his  father  again 
and  again  urged  him  to  try  it ;  there  was 
the  healthy  instinct,  which  made  the  same 


Fig.  14. 

child  refuse  to  take  a  pull  at  his  father's 
pipe  (Fig.  14).  This  is  an  instinct  or  sense 
that  we  should  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  recover— for  it  is  our  guide  in  physical, 
and  also  in  mental  and  moral  life. 

A  branch  of  it  is  what  we  may  call  the 
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sense  of  excretion.  The  advertisements 
of  bath-cabinets,  to  say  nothing  of 
aperients,  seem  to  prove  that  millions  of 
us  have  lost  this  sense  of  excretion.  Per- 
haps it  should  normally  be  felt  and  obeyed 
in  the  early  morning,  almost  immediately 
we  wake.  But,  if  we  no  longer  have  the 
instinct  to  excrete  regularly,  then  a  good 
plan  is  to  avoid  eating  those  useless  things 
which  we  are  bound  to  retain  within  us. 

The  sense  of  concentration  is  again  a 
lost  one  for  most  of  us.  Here  and  now, 
try  to  keep  still  and  fix  your  attention  on 
your  hand  for  five  minutes,  merely  in 
order  to  see  whether  you  cait  concentrate 
at  will.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  nearly 
everyone  ;  yet  all  authorities  agree  that 
concentration  is  the  secret  of  strength  and 
success.  The  channel  narrowed  flows 
swiftly  and  strongly  ;  spread  out  over  a 
wide  surface  it  loses  power.  But  with 
concentration  should  be  practised  change 
of  concentration.  You  should  be  able  to 
turn  your  attention  and  focus  it  upon  a 
point,  and  then,  more  and  more  readily 
every  year,  turn  it  in  another  direction 
and  focus  it  upon  another  point  without 
great  effort  or  loss  of  poise. 

But,  once  again,  will  not  the  practiser 
of  these  exercises  become  a  self-conscious 
prig  ?  There  always  is  that  danger,  unless 
all  the  time  there  is  kept  ready  that  other 
sense — humour.  Here  is  a  case  in  point, 
where  humour  might  avail  something.  A 
friend  of  ours  has  a  most  exquisite  sense 
of  sight  and  touch  and  smell  and  taste. 
When  beautiful  things  are  offered  to  his 
eyes  and  other  gateways  of  his  mind,  he 
is  thoroughly  happy,  far  happier  than  the 
ordinary  atrophied  person  is  ;  but,  if  un- 
pleasant things  are  presented,  he  is 
miserable— far  more  miserable  than  the 
ordinary  atrophied  person  is.  He  can  see 
no  humour  in  the  unpleasant  things  ;  he 
cannot  or  will  not  close  these  senses  of  his. 
Always,  it  seems,  he  must  be  either  very 


happy  or  very  miserable.  He  may  read 
the  advice  of  Richard  Baxter:  "  If  thou 
wilt  keep  a  guard  on  thy  thoughts  thou 
must  in  the  first  place  keep  a  guard  upon 
thy  eyes  and  ears,  and  taste  and  touch. 
Let  not  that  come  into  these  outer  parts 
which  thou  desirest  should  go  no  further. 
Open  not  the  door  to  them,  if  thou  wouldst 
not  let  them  in,"  But  it  is  philosophically 
vague,  and  easier  to  read  than  to  carry 
out.  Among  the  helps  towards  carrying 
it  out  is  the  sense  of  humour,  so  that  we 
may  see  things  and  ourselves  in  a  comic 
light,  good-naturedly,  yet  none  the  less 
amusedly. 

Another  help  is  to  practise  concentra- 
tion in  a  new  direction.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  of  the  Yale  Gymnasium  in 
America,  has  made  very  interesting  ex- 
periments with  regard  to  the  circulation. 
By  thinking  of  a  part,  you  can,  as  Dr. 
Maudsley  said,  send  more  blood  to  that 
part.  By  looking  at  the  part,  you  can 
produce  a  similar  effect,  as  Professor 
Elmer  Gates,  of  Washington,  has  shown. 
Those  who  have  trained  their  minds  in 
this  particular  way  can  even  withdraw 
much  blood  from  the  arm  by  a  mental 
process — by  attending  to  something  else. 
They  can  even  render  the  part  insensible, 
so  that  you  can  prick  it  with  a  needle, 
but  they  apparently  feel  nothing,  and  the 
needle  is  not  moistened  with  blood.  A 
white  thread  drawn  through  the  part 
comes  out  white. 

But  a  still  greater  help  to  many  will 
be  the  art  of  relaxing.  We  may  not 
perhaps  entirely  close  our  senses  to  the 
undesirables,  but  at  least  we  shall  be  less 
annoyed  at  them  if  we  cease  to  express 
annoyance  by  our  faces  and  positions  of 
our  bodies.  Relax  and  look  calm,  and 
you  will  tend  to  feel  calm  also. 

So,  in  the  training  of  our  senses,  we 
have  a  double  object — first,  to  be  able  to 
open  them  to  all  sorts  of  useful  impressions, 
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then  to  be  able  to  close  them  to  all  sorts 
of  useless  or  unpleasant  impressions.  For 
this  latter  art,  we  must  learn  more  often 
to  retire  within  ourselves  and  to  relax. 
One  knows  how  a  drunken  person,  flabby 
and  Hmp,  is  impervious  to  outside  im- 
pressions, and  even  to  danger.  Some 


Fig.  15. 

wonderful  super-conscious  or  sub-conscious 
mind  guides  him.  He  is  not  tense,  but 
slack — a  glance  at  his  body  will  show  that 
(Fig.  15).  So,  in  listening  to  music,  or  to 
such  a  speech  as  Mr.  Flynn  mentioned,  when 
the  speaker's  voice  is  droning,  we  can,  by 
removing  our  tension  and  by  ceasing  to 
fidget,  receive  the  good  ideas  without 
being  exasperated  by  the  bad  delivery. 
And,  if  it  helps  us ,  we  can  ' '  suggest ' '  to  our- 
selves that  we  are  not  going  to  be  annoyed 
—beaten— by  a  little  thing  like  that. 

We  must  notice  ourselves.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  are  told  to  watch,  which 
includes  to  observe.  Then  we  must  cor- 
rect and  correct  until  we  have  restored  the 
normal.  A  more  frequent  glance  at  a 
mirror  (we  advise  a  special  training- 
mirror  for  athletes)  will  be  a  help.  Dr. 
Anderson,  mentioned  just  now,  found  that 
when  a  person  looked  at  the  reflection  of 
the  muscles  during  exercise,  more  blood 


flowed  to  those  muscles  than  when  the 
person  did  the  exercises  without  a  mirror 
in  front  of  him.   .By  this  means,  or  by 
looking  direct  at  the  muscles  and  sending 
the  mind  into  them,  as  Sandow  suggests, 
we  get  the  "  sense  "  of  more  of  our  muscles; 
we  come  to  hve  with  and  sympathise  with 
and  be  kind  to  more  parts  of  ourselves. 
We  have  a  thousand  Uves — a  thousand 
lives   to   live  —  within   ourselves.  We 
should  learn  to  hve  each  one  of  these 
hves  in  so  far  as  it  can  give  us  healthy 
satisfaction.    Our  aim  is  to  restore  the 
normal.    Once  having  restored  it,  once 
being  all-round  in  our  development,  we 
can  cease  to  take  much  thought  about 
ourselves,  except  in  so  far  as  we  may  get 
sane  happiness  from  ourselves. 

Anyhow,  we  should  not  give  way  to 
anxiety   about   ourselves,   but  perhaps 
should  cultivate,  as  we  have  advised 
already,  the  play-spirit— the  sense  that 
life  is  the  thing  to  be  done  well,  and 
therefore  the  thing  to  be  prepared  for 
well.   We  do  not  practise  with  the  punch- 
ball  in  order  that,  during  our  boxing- 
match,  we  may  think  consciously  of  the 
punch-ball  practice  and  the  positions  and 
movements  of  our  feet  and  arms.  We 
practise  for  an  exactly  opposite  reason- 
namely,  that  during  the  boxing-match, 
during  the  play,  we  may  not  have  to 
attend  to  these  details,  but  may  play  suc- 
cessfully and  enjoyably,  because  now  it 
is  the  play  that  we  are  attending  to,  not 
the  macMnery  of  the  play.    Most  Anglo- 
Saxon  boys,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  many 
Anglo-Saxon  girls,  take  their  play  more 
sensibly  and  do  it  more  thoroughly  than 
anything  else  in  their  hfe.  So,  in  training 
the  senses,  the  way  to  appeal  to  them  may 
be  to  urge  them  to  the  play-spirit,  to 
practise  their  senses  and  develop  them, 
not  with  a  view  to  self-consciousness,  but 
with  a  view  to  a  pleasant  and  safe  self- 
expression  in  the  future. 
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DRINKS,  STIMULANTS,   IRRITANTS,   AND  NARCOTICS. 

(  The  Illustrations,  except  for  the  one  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Monsell,  are  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Pih,  of  Berlin, 
from  photographs  in  a  most  useful  book  describing  the  German  Naturheil  methods, "  Practische  Naturheilkunde,"  by 
Reinh.  Gerling  and  E.  Kshhr.    Some  excellent  articles  will  also  be  found  in  tlie  "  British  Journal  of  Inebriety."' ) 

Pure  and  Soft  Water— Stimulants,  etc.,  and  Fallacious  Tests -Against  Alcohol— What  is  a  Stimulant  ? 
—Tobacco— Tea  and  Coffee— Meat  Extracts— Various  Effects— Mental  Stimulants— For  Alcohol- 
Comparisons -Neglected  Facts— Call  for  Substitutes  for  the  Time— Causes  of  a  Craving— Helps 
to  Remove  it— Need  of  Individual  Decisions  after  Weighing  Evidences— A  few  Questions— Alexis 
St.  Martin — ^An  Experiment,  an  Admission,  and  a  Warning. 

IT  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ideal 
drink  is  pure,  soft  water,  since  it  both 
builds  and  cleanses  the  body,  of  which 
it  forms  the  largest  part.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  pure,  soft  water.  (We  shall 
deal  with  the  subject  in  a  later  chapter.) 
Here  we  can  only  urge  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled water  obtained  fresh  or  from  a 
chemist  or  company,  or  made  by  means 
of  a  special  distiller,  and  taken  at  the 
right  times.  These  are  generally  agreed 
to  be  just  before  bed-time  or  long  after 
the  last  meal,  and  long  before  breakfast 
in  the  early  morning. 

Pure  and  soft  water  may  be  obtained 
also  from  fruits  and  fruit- juices,  from 
salads,  and  from  well-cooked  vegetables, 
or  from  vegetable-juices.  There  are  many 
people  who  find  that  such  things  quench 
their  thirst  sufficiently  without  any  extra 
drink,  especially  if  they  eat  leisurely. 

Probably  few  readers  have  thought  how 
much  water  there  is  already  in  daily 
foods.  Here  is  Dr.  Edward  Smith's 
table  : — 


Fat  pork 
Lean  beef 
Lean  mutton 
New  millc 
Oatmeal 
Potatoes 
Poultry 
Pure  butter  and  fats 
Rice 

Skim  cheese 
Skim  milk 
Sugar    . . 
Tea 

Turnips . . 
Veal 

Wheaten  bread 
Wheaten  flour 
White  fish 
White  of  egg  . 
Yolk  of  egg"  . 


Psr  cent. 

39 
72 
72 
86 
IS 
75 
74 
15 
13 
44 
88 

5 

nearly  100 
91 
63 
37 
15 
78 
78 
52 


[Estimated  Excretions  idaily) 


Fffices 

Transpiration 
Urine 


3  oz. 
40  oz. 
40  oz.] 


Beer  and  ale 
Butter-milk 
Carrots  . . 
Cheese  . . 
Coffee   .  . 
Cream   .  . 
Dried  bacon 
Egg 

Fat  beef 
Fat  mutton 

16 


nearly 


Per  cent. 

91 
88 

83 
36 
100 
66 
15 
74 
51 
53 


There  are  many  healthy  people  who 
find  that  these  amounts  are  sufficient  for 
the  day.  It  is  the  clogged  system  that 
needs  most  flushing  with  pure  (hot  or  cool) 
water  which  may  absorb  and  remove  the 
acids  and  mineral  matters  that  clog. 

With  regard  to  stimulants,  irritants, 
and  narcotics,  we  may  say  at  once  that 
an  ideal  is  to  be  able  to  give  them  up 
without  discomfort,  and  an  ideal  above 
that  may  be  to  be  able  to  take  them 
without  discomfort  also,  if  not  without 
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harm.  The  mistake  is  not  merely  to 
take  stimulants,  etc.,  but  to  be  unable 
to  give  them  up,  to  be  unable  to  give  up 
what  is  a  costly  luxury,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  a  vital  necessity. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment 
to  the  question  of  alcohol,  the  extremists 
will  object — and  many  impartial  scientific 
investigators  also — that  you  cannot  take 
alcohol  without  harm.  They  allude  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  blood,  nerve, 
tissue,  and  so  on.  They  say  that  flesh 
has'  been  soaked  in  alcohol,  and  the 


question  has  so  many  other  aspects  and 
factors,  which  true  science  must  consider. 

No  amount  of  authority '  and  desire  to 
benefit  the  world  can  make  us  accept, 
blindfold,  the  decision  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson  ^about  1870).  He  says  : 
"  After  these  researches  ...  I  learnt 
purely  by  experimental  observation  that 
in  its  action  on  the  living  body  alcohol 
deranges  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
undidy  excites  the  heart  and  respiration, 
paralyses  the  minute  blood-vessels,  dis- 
turbs the  regularity  of  nervous  action. 


r 


A  Man  at  30,  45,  and  60— the  Deterioration  being  supposedly  Due  to  Alcohol. 


result  has  been  carefully  registered.  Al- 
though we  shall  deal  with  this  matter  in 
more  detail  directly,  we  may  mention 
here  that  to  soak  a  piece  of  isolated  flesh 
in  alcohol  is  not  the  same  as  to  put  alcohol 
into  a  human  body  interpenetrated  by  a 
living  mind.    To  give  alcohol  to  passive 
tissues  is  not  the  same  as  to  give  it  to 
people  depressed  or  to  people  exerting 
mind-power.  To  give  alcohol  to  "  subjects  " 
who  are  experimented  on  by  shoals  is  not 
the  same  as  to  give  alcohol  to  people 
when  they  feel  as  if  it  would  do  them 
good.    These  experiments  are  not  to  be 
ignored  ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  The 


lowers  the  animal  temperature,  and 
lessens  the  muscular  power.  .  .  .  All  per- 
sons who  indulge  much  in  any  form  of 
alcoholic  drink  are  troubled  with  in- 
digestion. When  they  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing they  find  their  mouth  dry,  their  tongue 
coated,  and  their  appetite  bad."  Since 
we  ourselves  have  known  many  striking 
exceptions,  we  turn  away  from  such 
exaggeration  with  the  thought,  "  If  these 
anti-alcoholists  err  here,  which  of  their 
other  statements  are  any  more  reliable  ?  " 

Let  us,  however,  take  the  plea  against 
alcohol  as  it  is  stated  by  extremists, 
and,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  arguments, 
by  "moderates"  also. 
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AGAINST  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

^  ■  First,  there  are  the  bad  effects  of  over- 
drinking, which  are  not  confined  to  what 
we  know  as  drunkenness.  Excess  of 
alcohol  may  remove  control,  and  without 
control  man  in  his  behaviour  is  below 
the  beasts.  "  Excessive  drinking  will 
make  the  speech  thick  and  hesitating,  the 
emotions  easily  excited,  the  judgment 
impaired,  the  muscles  no  longer  under 
mastery,  the  sight  double,"  and  so  on. 

Besides  this,  habitually  to  take  alcohol 
makes  alcohol,  by  nature  an  expensive 


cannot  be  performed  by  something  else, 
either  by  the  mind,  or  by  water,  or  by 
massage  and  exercises,  or  by  rest,  or  by 
diet,  or  by  light  and  air  and  breathing. 
In  hot  climates,  it  is  urged,  alcohol  is 
bad  ;  in  cold  climates  it  is  useless.  So 
far  from  warming  us,  it  drives  the  blood 
to  the  surface,  and  thus  gets  rid  of  heat 
faster  than  it  makes  it.  Hence  Arctic 
travellers  do  not  drink  alcohol  if  they  wish 
to  preserve  their  animal  heat.  Nansen 
did  not  include  it  in  making  up  his  list 
of  the  Fram's  equipment.  To  take  the 
other  extreme,  the  hot  climate,  Kitchener's 
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luxury,  a  still  more  expensive  necessity. 
The  expense  is  all  the  greater  if  we  are 
slaves  to  the  habit,  and  the  expense  falls 
on  the  nation  as  well  as  on  the  individual. 
So  much  grain,  etc.,  is  used  for  producing 
genuine  alcoholic  drinks,  and  not  for 
producing  nourishment,  and  the  crimes 
prompted  by  excess  bring  the  nation  a 
heavy  bill  annually.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  alcohol  be  cheap,  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  adulterated. 

Alcohol  is  seldom  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  extremists  say  that  it  is  never  a 
necessity  at  all.  It  does  not  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  human  body  like 
proteid,  etc.  Masses  of  people  have 
thrived  without  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  function  of  alcohol  that 


marches  across  the  desert  in  the  Soudan 
campaign  were  most  successful  when  the 
troops  had  no  alcohol.  A  world-famed 
boxer,  and  many  other  athletes,  have  put 
down  their  defeats  to  "  the  booze." 

Whatever  alcohol  may  do  in  the  way 
of  good  or  harm,  at  least  it  goes  every- 
where, to  all  tissues.  It  must  have  results 
everywhere.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
changes  are  slow,  and  that  the  signs  of 
these  changes  need  not  appear  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  may  be  put  down  to  some- 
thing else,  is  no  proof  that  alcohol  does 
not  produce  the  changes.  In  fact,  in 
estimating  its  harm  or  good,  we  must  look 
at  the  next  generation,  its  phjrsique,  its 
tendency  to  drink,  and  its  morale.  Most 
of  those  who  have  boasted  that  alcoh^ol 
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has  done  them  no  harm  are  condemned  alcohoHc  drinks  did  no  good  "  ;  and 

bv  their  children  and  grandchildren.  Dr.  W.  Dickinson,  in  a  paper  read  before 
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said  to  do  we  must  refer  to  special  1872  said  :— 

"  Alcohol  causes  fatty  infiltration  and 
fibrous  encroachments  ;  it  engenders  tuber- 
cles, encourages  suppuration,  and  retards 
healing  ;  it  produces  untimely  atheroma  (a 
form  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  inner  coats 
of  the  arteries),  invites  haemorrhage,  and 
anticipates  old  age.  The  most  constant 
fatty  changes,  the  displacement  by  oil  of 
the  material  of  epithehal  cells  and  muscular 
fibres,  though  probably  nearly  universal, 
is  most  noticeable  in  the'liver,  the  heart,  and 
the  kidneys."' 

Without  quoting  at  length  the  strong 
opinions  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Sir  WilUam 
Gull,  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  let  us  cite 
a  few  views  of  investigators,  in  brief : — 
That  alcohol  is  a  narcotic  and  an 
anaesthetic. 

That  it  hardens  and  shrivels  the  oxygen- 
carriers,  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
This  is  one  of  its  most  serious  after-effects 
when  it  has  entered  the  blood  stream. 

That  it  interferes  with  the  passage  of 
waste-matter  out  of  the  body. 

That  it  causes  fatty  degeneration,  be- 
cause the  cells  receive  less  oxygen,  get 
rid  of  less  waste-matter,  the  growing 
cells  shrivel,  and  their  healthy  material 
becomes  almost  useless  connective  tissue. 

That  in  the  stomach  it  lessens  the 
secretions  of  gastric  juice,  except,  some 
maintain,  when  it  is  given  in  very  small 
amounts.  It  kills  and  precipitates  the 
pepsine.  It  coagulates  both  albumen  and 
fibrine,  turning  them  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance. 

"Gluzinsld,  vnth  a  syphon,  drew  off  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  with  or  ^^'lthout 
alcohoUc  Uquor  at  various  times,  and  con- 
cluded •  that  alcohol  entirely  suspends  the 
transformation  of  food  while  it  remains  in 
the  stomach.'-  See  also  Tracy's  '  Physiology 
pa-e  go  and  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  s  state. 
S-nt'that  •  experiments  on  the  arbtoa 
digestion  of  food,  in  which   the  natural 
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treatises  which  any  temperance  society 
will  send.  We  select  a  few  statements 
of  the  most  striking  kind,  prefacing  them 
by  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  uncompromising  anti-alcoholists.  Dr. 
N.  S.  Davis,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  maintained  that 
alcohol  reduced  the  temperature,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and 
the  muscular  strength.    He  says  :— 

"  With  the  blood  it  is  carried  to  every  part 
and  made  to  penetrate  every  tissue  of  the 
living  body.    .    .    •    The  presence  of  alco- 
hol in  the  blood  diminishes  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  up  through  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  retards  the  molecular  and  metabohc 
changes  of  both  nutrition  and  waste  through- 
out the  system,  and  diminishes  the  sensibiUty 
of  the  nervous  structures.    .-    :    .  Wlien 
these  effects  are  continued  through  months 
and  years,  as  in  the  most  temperate  class  of 
drinkers,  they  lead  to  permanent  structural 
changes,'  most  prominently  in  the  Hver, 
kidneys,  stomach,  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
nerve 'structures,  and  lessen  the  natural  dura- 
tion of  life  in  the  aggregate  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years    .    .    •    ending  in  kidney  and 
liver  dropsies,  heart  failures,  gout,  apoplexy, 
and  paralysis." 

Indeed,  as  early  as  1839,  seventy-eight 
physicians  and  surgeons  signed  a  paper, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Julius  Jeffreys,  declaring 
that  "  even  in  the  most  moderate  doses 
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process  is  closely  imitated,  show  that  the 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  solvents  employed 
interferes  with  and  weakens  the  efficacy  of 
the  solvents.'  So,  again,  Dr.  Kirk,  re- 
ferring to  experiments  with  gastric  juice  in 
vials,  says  :  '  Here  is  indisputable  evidence 
that  alcohol  effectually  prevents  that  pro- 
cess which  is  known  as  digestion.'  " 

That  it  hinders  the  kidneys  in  removing 
waste-products  of  a  certain  kind.  The 
body  uses  up  its  own  machinery.  The 
worn-out  results  have  to  be  removed 
generally  by  the  urine  through  the  kidneys, 
just  as  carbonic  acid  gas  has  to  be  by 
the  breath  through  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Cut  out  an  animal's  kidneys, 
and  the  animal  soon  dies  self-poisoned. 
Now  alcohol  may  prevent  these  waste- 
matters  from  being  oxidised.  It  may 
excite  the  kidneys  unduly  until  at  length 
they  will  not  work  without  extra  excite- 
ment ;  and  it  may  turn  the  healthy 
excretory  parts  into  comparatively 
useless  connective  tissue. 

That  in  the  liver,  in  the  same 
way,  alcohol  may  turn  the  healthy 
substance  into  connective  tissue. 
This  grows  between  the  cells  and 
crushes  these  cells,  and  so  obstructs 
the  blood-vessels. 

That  alcohol  stimulates  the  heart. 
It  is  said  to  do  this  by  removing  the  check 
to  its  too  rapid  action.  It  takes  off  the 
heart's  brake  down-hill.  In  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Count 
WoUowicz,  the  beats  of  the  heart  when 
water  was  drunk  during  twenty-four  hours 
were  106,000  ;  when  alcohol  was  begun, 
127,000 ;  when  alcohol  was  continued, 
131,000. 

That,  as  to  growth,  if  alcoholic  liquor 
is  given  to  puppies,  it  keeps  them  small. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  with  the  object  of 
keeping  children  small  as  well  as  quiet  that 
poor  people  in  the  slums  give  them  gin. 

Alcohol  may  bring  a  comfortable  sense 
of  heat.    It  must  be  remembered,  how- 


ever, that  many  of  our  nerves  of  sense 
are  skin-nerves.  We  cannot  tell  how 
much  heat  our  organs  are  losing.  Large 
doses  of  alcohol  lessen  the  warmth  of 
the  body,  and  may  paralyse  the  nerve. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  one  of  the 
visiting  physicians  of  Belle vue  Hospital, 
New  York,  states  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  diseases  treated  there  originated 
in  drink.  "It  is  of  all  causes  most  pro- 
lific in  exciting  derangements  of  the  brain, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves."  And 
Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  in  a  most  impartial 
estimate,  says  of  the  effects  of  excessive 
use  : — 

"  In  some  the  stomach  suffers,  in  others 
the  liver,  in  others  the  kidneys,  and  in  others 
again  the  nervous  system  is  most  easily 
and  seriously  affected.  Everything  that  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  absorbed  from 
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it  by  the  blood  must  needs  pass  through  the 
liver  before  it  can  get  into  the  general  blood 
stream  by  which  it  is  to  reach  the  brain 
and  kidneys.  .  .  From  the  effect  of  the 
alcohol  the  liver  is  apt  to  become  larger,  and 
its  structure  loaded  with  fat,  while  the 
connective  tissue  which  holds  together  the 
secreting  cells  which  compose  the  main  part 
of  its  bulk  also  increases.  By-and-by  the 
fat  becomes  absorbed,  the  connective  tissue 
encroaches  more  and  more  on  the  secreting 
structure,  and  also  on  the  blood-vessels,  the 
liver  becomes  small  and  hard,  the  flow  of 
blood  throughout  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  impeded,  fluid  consequently  accumulates 
in  the  intestinal  cavity.    .  . 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  real  or  supposed 
effects  of  alcohol  on  foods,  on  digestion- 
juices,  on  tissues,  on  nerves,  and  so  on. 
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Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  body  ;  on  the 
state  of  the  mind— whether  it  be  poised 
or  unpoised ;  on  the  quality  of  the 
alcohol,  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  class 
of  stimulant.  As  an  example  of  the 
differences,  a  tired  person  may  be  re- 
freshed by  champagne,  a  fresh  person 
may  be  tired  by  it.  Neat  whisky  may 
act  as  an  astringent ;  diluted  whisky  may 
act  as  an  aperient.  And  different  kinds 
of  alcohol  have  very  different  results. 
We  have  been  told  there  is  a  kind  kept 
by  a  certain  German  hotel  -  proprietor 
which  makes  people  want  to  sing,  while 
he  has  another  kind  which  makes  them 
dream  of  murder. 

Those  who  condemn  alcohol  say  that 
it  may  have  some  use  or  uses  which  we 
have  not  yet  found  out,  and  that  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  find  out  the  uses  of  all 
things.  For  example,  we  do  not  know 
the  full  use  of  snake-poison.  As  an 
evaporating  lotion  to  cool  the  skin,  etc.,  pro- 
bably alcohol  may  be  of  value.  What 
they  maintain  is  that  it  is  not  of  value 
as  a  drink  for  the  human  body. 

Before  we  take  the  arguments  for 
alcohol,  let  us  consider  what  a  stimulant 
is.  We  might  have  done  this  at  first, 
only  it  seemed  better  to  plunge  into  the 
subject  at  once. 

A  stimulant,  to  the  public  mind,  means 
pre-eminently  alcoholic  liquor,  which  is 
also  a  narcotic  if  its  effect  is  to  make 
people  sleepy,  and,  in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  word,  senseless.  We  have  spoken 
of  alcohol  in  particular.  Later  on  we 
wish  to  broaden  out  the  term,  and  in- 
clude under  stimulants  and  irritants  and 
narcotics  not  only  alcohol,  but  also  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  tobacco,  morphia, 
etc.,  and  many  drugs,  which  may  be 
stimulant  or  irritant  or  narcotic  in  them- 
selves, or  may  owe  these  results  to  the 
alcohol  with  which  they  are  prepared, 


some  sauces  {e.g.  some  kinds  of  Worcester 
sauce),  and  flesh-extracts,  such  as  beef- 
tea. 

Of  these  examples  let  us  take  one, 
tobacco,  quoting  from  Dr.  J.  Mitchell 
Bruce's  "  Materia  Medica  "  (Cassell  &  Co.). 

"  Tobacco,  taken  by  the  mouth,  is  a 
gastro-intestinal  irritant,  causing  salivation, 
nausea,  vomiting,  severe  colic,  and  repeated 
evacuations    .    .    ;    Nicotine    .    :    .  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  nervous  structures,  which 
it  first  stimulates,  if  given  in  very  minute 
doses  ;  but  afterwards  depresses  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  causing  intense  and  universal 
debility,  which,  with  the  local  irritation  of 
the  aUmentary  canal,  constitutes  a  condition 
of  collapse.    On  analysis  it  is  found  that 
tobacco  causes  pleasing  cerebral  excitement, 
decided  stimulation  of  the  motor  centres  in 
the  cord,  with  a  feeUng  and  true  increase  of 
muscular  strength  (ending  in  convulsions 
and  paralysis,  in  poisonous  doses) ;  excita- 
tion, foUowed  by  paralysis,  of  the  peripheral 
nerves,  both  sensory  and  motor  ;   but  no 
direct  efiect  on  the  muscles.    Respiration  is 
first  excited,  then  disturbed,  then  finally 
arrested,  death  by  tobacco  being  due  to 
arrest  of  the  respiratory  centre.    The  action 
of  tobacco  on  the  heart  is  not  directly  the 
cause  of  death  ;  the  heart  is  first  slowed,  then 
accelerated,    and    finally   weakened  mth 
slowing  ;    but  it  beats   after  respiratory 
death.    The  blood  pressure  falls,  rises,  and 
falls  again  with  the  cardiac  action.    .    :  . 
The  temperature  falls.    ...    Its  depres- 
sant efiects  suggest  its  use  as  an  antispas- 
modic,   .    .    .    but  such  a  powerful  drug  is 
very  seldom  employed.    Nicotine  is  excreted 
unchanged  in  the  urine,  saliva,  and  fceces."- 

It  is  as  well  for  everyone  to  know  the 
theories  and  facts  before  he  commits  him- 
self to  the  regular  or  even  occasional  use 
of  this  or  that  stimulant  or  narcotic. 
And  these  quotations  {see  "  Good 
Health,"  October,  1897)  will  help  to  give 
him  an  extreme  view,  which  of  course 
ignores  the  immediate  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  feelings  and  emotions,  and  hence 
on  the  whole  system.  The  words  are 
quoted  from  "  Avenues  to  Health"  : — 

I .  "  Put  a  tobacco  victim  in  a  hot  bath  ; 
let  iiim  remain  there  till  a  free  perspiration 
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takes  place ;  then  drop  a  fly  into  the  water, 
and  the  fly  will  instantly  die."- 

2.  "  W.  E.  A.  Axon  (in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly)  asserts  that  the  nicotine 
of  one  cigar,  if  extracted  and  then  adminis- 
tered in  a  pure  state,  would  sufiSce  to  kill 
two  men.'- 

3.  "  The  Indians  used  to  poison  their 
arrows  by  dipping  them  into  nicotine,  con- 
vulsions and  even  death  being  the  result  of 
these  arrow-wounds." 

4.  "  Sir  J.  Brodie,  physician  to  Queen 
Victoria,  applied  nicotine  to  the  tongue  of  a 
mouse,  a  squirrel,  and  a  dog,  death  being  the 
result  in  each  instance." 

5.  "  Set  an  open  bottle,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  this  oil,  under  an  inverted  jar, 
taking  care  that  the  fresh  air  is  not  excluded. 


"  Tea  and  coffee  are  discarded  from  the 
Sanitarium  bill  of  fare  because  they  are 
poisons,  mild  intoxicants,  and  capable  of 
producing  decidedly  injurious  effects  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  are,  to  a  high 
degree,  detrimental  to  digestion.  The  di- 
gestion of  starch  ceases  entirely  in  the 
presence  of  tea  or  coffee.  Tea  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  detrimental  to  starch-digestion 
than  coffee,  but  both  are  in  the  highest 
degree  objectionable.  They  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  sahvary  glands  by  rinsing 
the  food  down  before  it  has  been  properly 
insahvated.  They  dilute  the  gastric  juice 
and  prevent  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  the 
starch  both  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  stomach. 
Sir  William  Roberts  showed  that  tea  and 
coffee  interfered  with  the  digestion  of  proteid, 


Healthy. 


A  dipose. 


Swollen. 


Shrunk. 


Kidneys,  the  last  three  Unhealthy  (supposedly)  as  the  Result  of  Alcohol, 


Put  a  mouse  or  a  rat  under  the  jar,  and  death 
presently  follows,  simply  from  the  animal 
breathing  the  poisoned  atmosphere. " 

"  The  whole  article,  together  with  the 
statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver,  of 
Yale  University,  from  various  students,  with 
respect  to  their  height, weight,  chest-measure- 
ment, and  so  on,  and  those  collected  by 
Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College, 
should  be  carefully  studied." 

With  regard  to  tea  and  coffee,  here  is 
an  extreme  view  by  one  who  neglects — 
as  most  of  the  anti-alcoholists  do— the 
immediate  effects  on  the  mind  and 
emotions,  and  selects  only  the  effects 
later  on,  especially  upon  the  "  digestion  " 
of  starch  and  proteid  in  test-tubes.  Yet 
Dr.  Kellogg  has  about  twenty-five  large 
and  successful  health  -  establishments  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  his  ex- 
periences go  for  something.    He  says  :— 


and  that  their  total  effect  is  to  delay  or  pre- 
vent digestion. '- 

Dr.  Burney  Yeo  sums  up  Sir  William 
Roberts's  experiments  as  follows  : — 

Sir  William  Roberts's  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  certain  food-accessories  on 
peptic  digestion  led  him  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — Ardent  spirits  retarded  di- 
gestion according  to  their  degree  of  concen- 
tration. With  10  per  cent,  and  under  of 
proof  spirit  there  was  no  appreciable  re- 
tardation, and  only  a  slight  retardation  with 
20  per  cent.  ;  but  with  large  percentages  it 
was  very  different,  and  with  50  per  cent,  the 
digestive  ferment  was  almost  paralysed. 
Wines  and  beer  retarded  peptic  digestion 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  they  contain.  Port  and  sherry 
exercised  a  great  retarding  effect.  Tea  and 
coffee  exercised  a  remarkably  retarding 
effect  on  stomach  digestion  ;  strong  coffee 
had  a  very  powerful  retarding  effect.  Beef 
tea  had  a  powerful  retarding  effect  on  peptic 
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digestion,  apparently  due  to  the  salts  of  the 
organic  acids  contained  in  it.-'  But  see  i 
(below). 

^Vhat  else  is  a  stimulant  or  irritant  or 
narcotic  ?  The  Pampas  Indians  live  on 
raw  flesh,  somewhat  as  the  followers  of 
Salisbury  live  on  slightly  cooked  flesh  and 
water.  Now  since  some  of  these  people 
can  thrive  for  years  without  touching 
other  food,  this  diet  must  nourish  them. 
Compare  also  the  case  of  the  strong  man 
in  the  acrobatic  troupe  mentioned  in 
another  chapter.  This  diet  has  in  it 
muscle  -  building  proteid,  "salts,"  fibre, 
and  water,  and  must  also  give  some  fat 
and  heat.  Proteid  certainly  gives  some. 
But  is  that  all  ? 

Dr.  Haig  and  others  have  written 
elaborately  to  show  that  flesh-foods  con- 
tain other  elements  which  Haig  calls  uric 
acid,  and  which  others  call  xanthins,  or 
purins,  or  extractives,  or  waste-products. 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  acids  ?  Let 
us  take  several  examples. 

1.  Pawlow  has  made  experiments  to 
show  their  effects  on  a  dog's  digestion  of 
proteid.  Gastric  juice  flows  more  freely 
when  such  acids  are  in  the  food.  So, 
although  these  acids  may  not  be  needed 
as  proteid  is  needed,  yet  they  may  help  to 
turn  proteid  into  blood  and  body.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  their  full  effects,  but  only 
of  one  effect — namely,  that  on  gastric  juice. 

2.  There  are  animals — some  cats  and 
dogs — ^which  are  quiet  when  they  get  their 
proteid  from  other  sources,  but  become 
restless  and  cruel  and  wild  when,  for 
instance,  raw  beef-steak  is  given  them. 
The  diet  of  the  carnivorous  animals  is 
different  from  that  of  other  animals,  not 
so  much  because  of  its  proteid  as  because 
of  its  acids.  The  carnivorous  animals  are 
apt  to  be  sprinters  rather  than  lasters  ; 
their  race  is  the  hundred  yards  rather 
than  the  ten  miles. 

3  The  Editor  himself,  when  he  takes 
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these  acids  by  mistake  (in  any  soup,  etc.) 
gets  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  and  perhaps 
of  cramp.  So  far  as  he  is  aware,  he  has 
had  this  feeling  every  time  he  has  taken 
flesh-food  extracts  by  mistake  during  the 
last  seven  years.  Dr.  H.  S.  Brewer,  in 
the  "  Alkaloidal  Clinica,"  has  stated  that 
"  people  who  confine  their  diet  to  meat 
have  higher  temperatures ;  and  higher 
temperatmres  consume  the  vital  principle 
that  prolongs  life.  The  veins  and  arteries 
in  meat-eaters  are  gorged  and  dilated, 
and  fever  is  almost  always  present." 

Now  Pawlow' s  experiment  alone  shows 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
nourishment  and  stimulant.  Nourishment 
builds  and  re-builds  the  body,  and  gives, 
it  fat  and  heat,  etc.,  for  work.  Stimulant 
helps  the  body  to  use  or  not  to  use  that 
fat  and  heat,  etc.,  and  that  body  itself. 
Between  the  two  are  many  things,  and 
especially  that  which  helps  the  body  to 
build  itself.  There  is  something  in  meat 
and  milk  and  favourable  emotions,  which 
is  not,  as  it  were,  a  brick  in  the  body, 
and  cannot  become  one,  yet  helps  the 
body  to  form  its  bricks.  It  excites  to 
work  not  the  bricks,  but  the  brick-layers. 

There  are  mental  stimulants  and  irri- 
tants and  narcotics  as  well  as  chemical. 
There  is  mental  nourishment  also.  In- 
formation about  health  (exercise,  food, 
etc.)  is  nourishment  for  the  mind,  but 
has  to  be  eaten  and  digested  and  assimi- 
lated first.  A  sufficiently  strong  appeal 
to  some  emotion — for  instance,  the  desire 
for  a  more  attractive  appearance— may 
help  one  to  use  this  information.  Now  is 
this  emotion  a  nourishment  or  stimulant  ? 
It  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  offer  of  a  £i,ooo 
prize  to  the  healthiest  person  in  England 
would  be  decidedly  a  stimulant. 

To  take  another  example  of  a  mental 
stimulant.  You  are  too  fat,  and  you  are 
too  lazy  to  go  for  a  walk ;  but  a  friend 
suggests  a  game  of  Lawn  Tennis  or  Golf. 
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Now  the  play  element  is  the  stimulant. 
You  play  and  become  slack  ;  you  begin 
to  lose ;  then  you  determine  to  win. 
That  loss  was  a  stimulant  and  irritant. 
You  feel  tired  ;  you  stop.  That  tired 
feeling  was  a  narcotic. 

Every  emotion  is  a  sort  of  stimulant  or 
irritant  or  narcotic.  Competition  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  mental  stimulants. 
Some  Hindus  would  say  that  we  are  not 
acting  without  stimulant  until  in  all  that 
we  do  we  are  as  passive  as  chisels  in  the 
hand  of  God.  We  wish  to  make  the 
highest  point  of  view  perfectly  clear,  so 
that  those  who  do  not  take  alcohol  may 
not  set  themselves  on  a  pinnacle  too  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  a 
man  can  live  and  work — work  well  and 
play  well  and  rest  well — without  what 
the  people  know  to  be  stimulants,  and 
especially  alcohol,  we  may  yet  find  in  his 
food  some  stimulant  (tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
or  even  sugar).  If  he  could  live  and  work 
without  that  stimulant,  we  might  yet 
find  in  his  mind  some  stimulant,  some 
desire  for  an  external  object — fame, 
money,  or  sornething  else.  He  must  not 
set  himself  above,  and  preach  to,  a  world 
of  other  people  as  sinners.  Not  to  take 
alcohol  is  a  different  thing  from  not  to 
commit  sins  or  make  mistakes. 

So,  while  we  consider  alcohol  pre- 
eminently, let  us  afterwards  see  it  as  only 
one  of  many  kinds  of  stimulant,  and 
perhaps,  in  certain  respects,  not  the  most 
objectionable.  Let  us  rank  as  stimulants, 
etc.,  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  a  cigar  or  cigarette,  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  a  hot  and  strong  sauce,  and 
the  imagination  of  a  sum  of  money.  These 
things  do  not  build  the  body  or  repair 
its  waste  appreciably.  Most  people  can 
live  vidthout  them. 

Here  our  object  is  not  to  arrive  at  any 
decision,  but  to  set  the  facts  as  impartially 
as  we  can  before  the  readers — as  impar- 


tially as  we  can,  considering  what  we 
genuinely  believe.  This  is,  first  of  all, 
that  the  tastes  of  fine  alcoholic  liquors  are 
unequalled  ;  secondly,  that  some  of  the 
immediate  effects  are  generally  satis- 
factory ;  thirdly,  that  many  habitual 
users  are  among  the  very  best  of  men  and 
women  ;  fourthly,  that  merely  to  repress 
a  desire,  and  not  to  satisfy  it  in  a  different 
way,  is  far  from  the  ideal ;  fifthly,  that 
those  who  refuse  any  merit  to  alcohol  in 
the  past  are  not  to  be  believed.  While 
other  things  might  have  restored  life — 
for  instance,  some  method  of  water- 
treatment  or  breathing,  or  prayer,  or 
mental  suggestion — yet  alcohol  has  re- 
stored life  when  it  had  been  despaired  of. 

The  extremists,  who  say  that  all  alcohol- 
drinkers  are  wrong,  since  aU  the  effects 
of  alcohol-drinking  are  bad,  that  everyone 
must  give  up  the  practice  at  once,  that 
it  is  easy  to  give  up  the  practice,  and  that 
alcohol-drinking  is  the  sole  evil — these 
people  have  not  our  sympathy.  When 
they  teU  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  alcohol 
with  which  any  part  of  the  body  can  be 
nourished,  that  there  is  nothing  in  alcohol 
which  has  ever  helped  anyone  to  build 
his  body,  then  they  have  passed  beyond 
the  realm  of  science,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  they  have  ignored  the  effect 
which  alcohol  may  have  on  the  emotions, 
and  the  effect  which  the  emotions  may 
have  on  the  digestion.  No  one,  indeed,  is 
likely  to  v^rite  well  on  the  subject  until  he 
knows  what  torment  it  may  mean  suddenly 
to  give  up  all  stimiilants,  not  for  a  meal, 
nor  for  a  day  only,  but  for  six  months. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  alcohol. 

FOR  (unadulterated)  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS 
IN  MODERATION. 

Theoricus,  a  well-known  German  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  says  :  "  It  sloweth  age, 
it  strengtheneth  youth,  it  helpeth  digestion, 
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it  cuttethphlegme,  it  cureth  the  hydropsia, 
it  healeth  the  strangurie,  it  pounces  the 
stone,  it  expelleth  gravel,  it  keepeth  the 
head  from  whirling,  the  teeth  from 
chattering,  and  the  throat  from  rattling  ; 
it  keepeth  the  weasen  from  stiffiing,  the 
stomach  from  wambling,  and  the  heart 
from  swelling ;  it  keepeth  the  hands 
from  shivering,  the  sinews  from  shrinking, 
the  veins  from  crumbling,  the  bones  from 
arching,  and  the  marrow  from  soaking  "  ! ! ! 
This  is  the  height  of  praise,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  statement  about 
wine  making  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and 
the  little  that  was  to  be  taken  for  the 
stomach's  infirmity. 

Alcohol  may  stimulate  a  weak  digestion, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  by  its  effect  on  the 
emotions.  Some  people  have  vast  re- 
sistive or  excretory  powers.  It  seems 
natural  to  them  to  get  rid  of  what  might 
harm  others.  We  once  saw  a  man  at 
the  Aquarium  eat  the  heel  of  a  boot, 
tin-tacks,  sawdust,  glass,  and  an  oyster- 
sheU.  This  was  not  a  scientific  dietary, 
but  it  showed  that  the  man  had  abnormal 
powers.  Some  have  abnormal  powers  of 
taking  alcohol  with  apparent  impunity, 
their  interiors  shamelessly  disregarding 
all  the  laws  of  teetotal  text-books. 

Its  uses  in  disease  are  generally  said  to 
be  the  following,  besides  the  help  for  the 
feeble  digestion  fro  tern,  in  hours  of 
depression  and  loss  of  appetite.  It  is 
said  to  support  strength  pro  tern,  in  fevers, 
etc.,  when  it  may  also  reduce  the  general 
temperature  ;  to  put  the  skin  in  action 
after  a  chill ;  to  stimulate  the  heart  after 
faintness  ;  to  stop  diarrhoea  or  extreme 
pain  ;  to  elicit  extra  work — "  not  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  work,  but  in- 
creasing its  distribution,"  giving  us  power 
to. call  forth  a  special  effort  at  will.  A 
man  is  exhausted  either  physically  or 
mentally,  or  both.  He  has  work  to  do. 
He  takes  a  stimulant,  completes  his  work, 


and  is  happy.  There  may  be  a  reaction, 
but  he  considers  that  it  has  been  worth 
his  whUe  to  borrow  of  the  future.  Better 
that  than  failure,  and  depression,  and  the 
poisons  it  produces.  Better  still,  if  he 
had  been  so  fit,  through  right  living,  that 
he  would  not  have  been  exhausted.  But 
we  are  considering  the  man  as  he  was 
then. 

Probably  there  are  few  of  us  who 
cannot  recall  some  athletic  feat  or  in- 
tellectual feat  performed  by  a  tired  body 
with  the  aid  of  alcohol.  More  generally, 
we  know  that  human  beings  seek  not 
only  athletic  or  intellectual  or  social 
success,  but  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  a  vigorous  circulation,  and 
therefore,  if  they  know  no  other  means,  a 
stimulant.  "  Pleasure  gives  power,  while  j 
painful  impressions  may  even  stop  the 
heart."  A  narcotic  may  seem  to  take 
away  the  depressing  influences,  as  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton  poiats  out,  and  give  play 
to  the  fancy  and  imagination.  Perhaps 
to  the  individual  it  is  worth  the  price. 
Only  let  him  know  the  price.  For  at 
first  "  small  quantities  stimulate  the 
heart,  increase  the  circulation,  give  a 
sensation  of  comfort  and  strength,  and 
may  enable  the  person  for  the  time  being 
to  do  more  work,  bodily  or  mental ;  but  | 
these  effects  are  modified  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  after  it  has  been  absorbed."  Let 
him  consider  this  action,  and  not  confine  ij 
his  attention  to  one  or  two  effects  only. 
Let  him  realise  what  alcohol  is  and  does. 

With  what  comparison  shall  we  com- 
pare it  ?  Alcohol  is  as  a  spur,  as  oil 
thrown  on  fire,  as  a  cheque  drawn  on  one's 
capital  in  the  bank.  We  may  contrast 
it  with  steady  nourishment,  or  with  a 
stimulant  or  narcotic  hke  self-suggestion, 
which  we  always  have  with  us.  But  we 
cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  alcohol  has 
enabled  many  to  make  prodigious  ex- 
ertions and  to  produce  splendid  work  - 
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which,  possibly,  would  not  have  been 
produced  without  it.  The  Editor  wears 
on  his  finger  a  ring  which  was  beautifully 
carved  by  a  drunken  man  who  only 
worked  when  he  was  drunk.  Others  have 
composed  music  or  played  the  organ,  or 
written  poetry  or  other  literature,  or  in- 
vented, only  when  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  or  another  stimulant. 
Two  reasons  for  this  are  exceedingly 


All  that  they  needed  was  that  little  first 
start  such  as  the  chauffeur  gives  when  he 
wishes  to  set  a  motor-engine  going. 

While  alcohol  may  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation through  the  brain  and  through  the 
skin,  it  may  also  be  used  to  deaden  the 
brain  and  to  stop  work — to  stop  over- 
activity of  the  intellect,  and  so  give  sleep 
to  an  otherwise  sleepless  worker. 

It  may  also  retard  digestion  and  its 


Undesirable  Extremes  which  Never  Meet, 


interesting.  When  our  blood  is  clogged 
with  poisons  it  is  hard  for  us  to  do  good 
work.  The  blood  needs  to  be  cleared. 
The  acid  in  alcohol  may  clear  it  for  the 
time.  Dr.  Haig  would  tell  us  that  it  was 
unc  acid  that  clogged  the  blood,  and  that 
alcohol  and  other  things  might  remove  that 
and  clear  the  blood  of  it  for  the  time  being. 

Secondly,  alcohol  may  make  the  heart 
go  faster,  giving  a  sense  of  fitness  for  the 
time  being,  starting  the  wheels  of  nature 
once  again  ;  and  there  have  been  many 
cases  when  afterwards  the  wheels  of 
nature  have  worked  of  their  own  accord. 


processes,  and  be  a  help  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  digest  too  quickly. 

But  these  advantages  are  advantages  of 
alcohol  used  in  emergencies.  Directly  we 
begin  to  rely  on  it  for  our  work  and 
health  and  sleep,  then  it  becomes  a 
danger.    It  has  been  well  said  : — 

"  Wc  may  consider  that  alcohol  is  a  food  ; 
but  whether  it  is  a  convenient  food  or  not 
is  quite  a  different  question.  Alcohol  under- 
goes combiistion  in  the  body,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  tends  to  lessen  the  combustion  of  other 
things.  :  .  .  Alcohol  is,  therefore,  for 
healthy  people  a  very  inconvenient  form 
of  food." 
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But  there  is  an  opposite  extreme — an 
opposite  danger — that  of  the  person  who 
cannot  work  or  be  healthy  or  sleep  well 
if  he  has  gone  a  single  step  out  of  the 
path  of  the  strictest  regime.  That  person 
is  a  slave  to  abstinence,  and  in  one  respect 
may  be  inferior  to  the  ordinary  alcohol- 
drinker.  His  power  of  control  is  not 
tested.  He  may  be  further  than  the 
alcohol -drinker  from  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phecy, "  They  shall  take  poisons  and 
they  shall  not  harm  them."  He  may  be 
a  slave  to  special  conditions. 

One  of  the  commonest  arguments  for 
alcohol  is  its  social  value.  What  is  the 
rule  now  we  do  not  know,  but  not  long 
ago  officers  in  the  German  army  were 
practically  compelled  to  take  alcohol.  And 
alas!  too  often  the  typical  teetotaller  is 
a  flat-footed  and  cold  person. 

Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  or  she  relies 
on  other  stimulants  instead,  perhaps  worse 
stimulants  than  alcohol.  Tea,  coffee, 
ginger-beer,  certain  sugary  and  starchy 
foods,  may  all  act  as  stimulants  under 
certain  conditions.    Anyhow,  to  ignore 


say  also.  Is  there  a  non-alcoholic  treat- 
ment well  Icnown  to  have  similar  effects  ? 
When,  in  a  certain  case  for  which  we  can 
vouch,  a  man  was  dying  and  almost  at 
the  last  gasp,  and  he  was  given  a  bottle  of 
old  brandy,  and  afterwards  recovered  and 
is  still  alive,  was  there  a  non-alcoholic 
treatment  known  to  his  friends  or  him- 
self which  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  ?    It  rests  with  those  who  say, 
"  Do  not  drink  alcohol,"  to  provide  attrac- 
tive substitutes,  and  attractive  helps  to- 
wards cure.    It  is  not  enough  to  suggest 
some  stimulant  instead,  to  say,  "  Give  up 
alcohol  and  take  tea,"  which  for  the  brain, 
and  in  many  cases  for  the  body  also,  is  a 
far  stronger  stimulant  than  alcohol.  Let 
the  anti-alcoholists,  while  they  forbid 
alcohol,  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Frances 
E.  Willard  National  Temperance  Hospital, 
in  Chicago,  which  boasts  :  "  Our  course 
of  building-up  treatment  is,  we  believe, 
unique  in  hospital  practice.    It  consists  of 
treatment  by  massage,  heat,  rest,  passive 
exercise,  etc.,  together  with  proper  medi- 
cation and  a  thoroughly  nutritious  diet 


the  mental,  and  especially  the  emotional  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 

effects  of  alcohol,  is  a  great  mistake.    Let  patient."    Till  the  anti-alcoholists  offer 

us  consider  the  person  who  is  worrying,  such  substitutes  rather  than  no  substi- 

The  worry  is  producing  a  chemical  poison  tutes  at  aU,  or  else  substitutes  that  are 

that  is  going  throughout  the  whole  system,  highly  objectionable,  let  them  cease  to  be 

A  glass  of  wine  may  stop  the  worry,  and  so  self-righteous  merely  because  they  take 

stop  the  production  of  poison.    Which  no  alcohol.    Let  them  rather  go  more 


is  the  worse — to  worry  and  produce 
poison,  or  to  take  alcohol  and  stop  the 
poison,  in  which  case  the  alcohol  itself 
must  be  got  rid  of  ?  This  effect  on  the 
emotions  for  the  time  being  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  an  experiment  is  to  be 
called  scientific.  Science  is  useful  for  us 
only  so  far  as  it  takes  into  account  the 
human  body  and  mind.  It  is  not  fair  to 
add  alcohol  to  raw  flesh,  let  us  repeat,  for 
that  does  not  include  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  emotions. 

Those  who  plead  for  the  use  of  alcohol 


deeply  into  the  matter,  and  compare 
alcohol  in  its  full  effects  with  other  stim- 
ulants, and  find  out,  not  why  people 
drink — for  the  answer  is  that  they  want 
to  drink — ^but  why  they  want  to  drink. 
The  answer  is,  because  they  remember 
the  pleasant  effects  of  previous  drinkings. 

A  short  survej'  of  a  few  causes  may  be 
of  use.  Wliy  people  want  to  drink  alcohol 
is  a  question  akin  to  why  they  want  to 
over-eat.  First,  it  is  because  of  previous 
drinking  and  previous  over-eating,  which 
have  produced  fermentation  and  blood- 
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pressure  and  a  feeling  of  discomfort. 
Then  there  has  been  too  fast  eating. 
The  man  who  swills  his  food,  loses  half 
the  taste  of  it,  and  starves  not  only  his 
body  but  also  one  of  his  senses.  We 
treat  of  him  in  the  article  on  "The 
Training  of  the  Senses." 

Then  eating  of  wrong  foods,  very  rich  in 
flesh,  very  rich  in  a  bad  form  of  starch. 
These  foods  are  especially  fatal  when 
there  is  too  little  exercise,  and  when  there 
is  worry  on  the  top  of  the  many  physical 
errors.  But  at  the  root  of  every  craving 
for  stimulant  or  irritant  or  narcotic  is  a 
divine  desire — the  desire  to  be,  or  at  any 
rate  to  feel,  one's  best  self:  the  desire  to 
restore  poise,  if  only  for  a  time.  It  is 
assuredly  no  disgrace  to  have  this  desire 
to  restore  poise  and  to  feel  your  best  self. 
It  may  show  that  your  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  your  emotions  strong, 
your  mind  not  unambitious.  Only  be 
too  proud,  be  too  wise,  be  too  strong,  to 
seek  poise  in  the  wrong  way. 

As  helps  to  those  who  would  like  to 
give  up  the  alcohol-habit  we  are  pre- 
paring a  special  volume,  out  of  which  we 
can  only  select  a  few  general  remarks.* 

Among  the  helps  which  have  succeeded 
are  what  we  may  caU  the  disgusters.  A 
man  wants  to  take  alcohol  ;  his  wife  puts 
in  his  food  some  drug.  After  a  certain 
time  the  person  ceases  to  want  alcohol, 
and,  indeed,  begins  to  loathe  it.  The 
exact  mental  effect  we  cannot  discuss 
here  ;  but  this  kind  of  cure,  which  we 
have  not  had  time  to  investigate  tho- 
roughly, may  be  worth  considering  in 
extreme  cases.  The  commoner  plan  is 
to  substitute  some  other  stimulant — tea 
and  coffee  are  the  most  familiar.  And  we 
must  probably  class  as  stimulants  those 

•  The  Editor  has  just  arranged  to  give  a 
Correspondence  Course  of  Lessons  in  Moral 
Memory  Training.  Plis  address  is  lo,  St.  Paul's 
Road,  Cambridge. 


acids  which  seem  to  satisfy  the  cravmg 
as  well.  Among  these  are  vinegar,  lemon, 
and  other  acid  fruits,  hop-juices,  and 
sour  butter-milk. 

But  the  right  foods,  and  especially  the 
well-balanced  diet  of  digestible  and  tasty 
foods,  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  out  of 
the  difficulty.  The  diet  of  fruits,  well- 
cooked  vegetables,  salads,  good  grain- 
foods,  and  good  milk-proteids,  may  be 
the  best  help.  Besides,  it  may  be  of  use 
to  avoid  flesh-foods  and  many  of  the 
ordinary  pastries  and  too  starchy  foods. 

The  foods  should  be  rightly  eaten — 
that  is  to  say,  they  should  be  eaten 
slowly  and  with  due  meditation  (if  the 
flavours  are  good).  We  need  not  go  to 
the  extreme  practised  by  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher,  and  masticate  every  mouthful 
so  long  as  it  has  any  taste,  and  put 
out  the  rest.  We  can  simply  eat  more 
slowly,  masticating  every  mouthful  say 
thirty-two  times.  This  will  help  the 
general  control  as  well  as  the  digestion. 
With  good  digestion  of  good  foods,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  we  shall  suffer 
morbid  cravings.  Moreover,  we  train  our 
taste  to  be  our  safe  sentinel. 

Much  depends  on  the  times  at  which  we 
take  meals.  Some  are  greatly  helped  by  the 
no-breakfast  plan,  or  the  light-breakfast 
plan  ;  others  by  the  no-lunch  or  Ught- 
lunch  plan  ;  others  by  no  breakfast  and 
no  lunch  ;  others  by  sheer  fasting,  with  or 
without  the  sipping  of  pure  soft  water. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  hundreds  of 
examples  of  cures  through  such  helps. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  the  excreting 
helps,  as  we  may  call  them — sweats, 
massages,  exercises,  and  various  electric 
treatments. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  one  person  to 
attend  to  these  things,  or  to  go  on  attend- 
ing to  them.  Many  need  external  sup- 
port during  the  first  steps.  Hence  the 
value  of  associations  or  clubs  or  other 
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means  to  encourage  a  fair  trial  during  a 
fair  period.  Among  the  best  l^nown  of  such 
institutions  is  the  Semi-Teetotal  League 
of  those  who  do  not  drink  between  meals. 

But  best  of  all  is  Self-suggestion,  be- 
cause it  is  so  unobtrusive  and  so  entirely 
within  one's  own  mind,  so  entirely  lead- 
ing towards  independence.    The  Editor 
knows  a  case  of  a  dipsomaniac  who 
adopted  this  sole  cure  :    to  suggest  to 
herself  every  morning  and  every  night, 
for  five  minutes,  "  I  do  not  like  " — then 
followed  the  particular  form  of  alcohol 
which  she  did  like,  and  of  which  she  was 
the  slave.    After  eight  weeks  she  ceased 
to  want  or  like  that  or  any  alcohol 
at  all.    Others  would  prefer  the  higher 
form  of  Suggestion,  such  as,  "  I  do  not 
need  alcohol :  I  have  power  and  energy 
enough  without  it."    There  are  as  many 
forms  of  Self-suggestion  as  there  are 
individuals.    And  Suggestion  by  others 
is  not  to  be  altogether  condemned  if  it 
only  takes  the  right  character.    To  say 
to  another,  "  You  shall  not  drink,"  is 
open  to  many  objections.    You  are  not 
strengthening  the  person's  will ;  you  are 
forcing   your   will   upon   his.    But  to 
suggest,  perhaps  without  letting  the  person 
know  it,  that  the  person  is  not  so  degraded 
as  to  depend  on  alcohol,  in  that  there 
seems  no  harm  and  much  good. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  the 
reader  to  study  the  above  remarks,  read 
up  the  subject  for  himself,  get  a  fair  and 
square  estimate  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  stimulants,  etc.,  then 
talk  the  matter  over  with  his  best  and 
least  cranky  friends,  and  with  himself; 
and  set  down,  in  writing,  his  general 
impression.  Might  it  be  somewhat  as 
follows,  when,  like  AchiUes,  he  ponders 
the  matter  in  his  own  dear  mind  ? 

Apparently  such  and  such  a  stimulant 
which  you  take  is  not  necessary  to  life,  as 
fresh  air,  water,  proteid,  etc.,  are. 


Do  yon  depend  on  it  for  your  best 
condition  of  body  and  mind,  for  work, 
and  comfortableness  ?    If  so,  then  find 
some  way  or  ways  of  becoming  independ- 
ent of  it.    Feed  a  wholesome  contempt 
within  you  for  being  weak-willed  and 
without  a  moral  backbone.    Use  other 
helps.    For  instance,  if  your  liver  is 
sluggish,  squeeze  it  by  some  form  of 
exercise  that  you  like — rowing,  running, 
jumping,  climbing,   riding,  are  among 
those  which  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  has 
suggested.  But  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
reasonably  free  from  dominating  desires 
which  tend  to  a  want  of  self-control  as 
well  as  to  considerable  and  increasing 
expense,  and  which  produce  no  good  re- 
sult to  show  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

And,  above  aU  things,  remember  these 
two  facts  :  first,  that  appearances  and 
superficial  judgments  are  deceptive.  The 
case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin  is  one  that  must 
be  studied  before  we  decide  that  so-and- 
so  "  isn't  doing  us  any  harm." 

Dr.  Beaumont,  who  was  able  to  see 
into  the  stomach  of  a  Canadian  hunter, 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  owing  to  a  wound,  tells 
how,  "  after  St.  Martin  had  been  drink- 
ing spirits  pretty  freely  for  eight  or  ten 
days  he  complained  of  no  pain,  showed  no 
sjmiptoms  of  general  indisposition,  said 
that  he  felt  well,  and  had  a  good  appetite. 
But  on  looking  into  the  stomach  the 
condition  was  very  far  from  being  healthy  ; 
its  mucous  membrane  was  morbidlj^  red 
and  congested  ;   there  were  small  v/hite 
patches  of  aphthae  on  the  surface,  and 
the  secretions  were  vitiated  ;  the  sm-face 
was  tender,  and  blood  seemed  to  exude 
from  the  congested  parts.    Even  when 
the  stomach  became  still  worse,  with 
more  extensive  congestion,  with  livid 
spots  on  the  surface,  from  which  small 
drops  of  grumous  blood  exuded,  larger 
and  more  numerous  aphthous  patches, 
and  the  gastric  juice  so  mi.xed  with 
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thick,  ropy  mucus   and  rosy,  purulent 
matter,  slightly  tinged  with  blood  so  as  to 
resemble  the  discharge  from  the  bowels 
in  chronic  dysentery,  St.  Martin  com- 
plained of  hardly  any  symptoms  ;  all  that 
was  noticeable  was  a  slight  uneasiness 
and  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; 
some  giddiness,  dimness,  and  yellowness  of 
vision  on  stooping  and  rising ;    a  thin 
yellowish-brown  coat  on  the  tongue,  and 
rather  a  sallow  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance ;    his  pulse  remained  uniform ; 
he  rested  normally,  slept  well,  and  had 
a  good  appetite."    "  A  large  quantity  of 
alcohol,"  says  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  who 
quotes  this  case,  "  prevents  the  body  from 
being  affected  by  shock,  and  continuous 
indulgence  seems  also  to  rob  the  body 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  the  injury 
which  the  alcohol  is  inflicting  upon  the 
stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  organism." 

Secondly,  remember    that  immediate 
effects  are  not  to  he  the  criterion  of  a 
new  way  of  living.    The  things  that  will 
reform  the  criminal  child  include  fresh 
air,  good  light,  water,  simple  food,  drill, 
and  play,  work  with  hand  and  brain,  and 
so  on.    Is  there  any  one  of  these  from 
which  the  typical  slum-child  does  not 
shrink  at  the  start  ?    The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  not  in  the  eating,  but  m  the 
digestion  and  after-effects,  and  in  the 
state  of  mind  and  habits  that  it  tends 
to.    In    order   to   show    the  contrast 
between  the  immediate  and  subsequent 
effects  of  a  treatment,  the  Editor  con- 
cludes this  chapter  with  a  recent  experi- 
ence of  his  own. 

In  December,  1903,  he  suddenly  gave 
up  stimulants— alcohol  and  tea— for  three 
days,  after  having  taken  them,  pur- 
posely, more  frequently  than  usual  during 
many  weeks.  He  now  found  himself  dis- 
inclined for  difficult  or  monotonous  brain- 
work,  but  able  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
hard  exercise.    In  so  far  as  others  are 


likely  to  feel  disinclined  for  work,  m  a 
similar  case,  let  them  experiment  when 
there  is  no  particular  work  to  he  done — 
i.e.  during  hohdays.  The  enforced  brain- 
rest  will  do  them  good.  The  period  of 
"  trial  "  may  last  any  time  from  a  day 
or  two  up  to  a  month  or  year  or  two 
(according  to  the  amount  of  acids  in  the 
system,  and  so  on).  Afterwards  energy 
should  gradually  return,  and  remain, 
independent  of  powerful  stimulants. 

For  several  reasons  the  Editor  then 
decided  to  take  tea  again,  once  or 
twice  a  day.  The  result  was  some  of 
the  best  and  easiest  brain-work  he  ever 
remembers  to  have  done.  And  here  is 
his  general  statement— it  is  simply  his 
own  personal  experience,  without  con- 
sideration of  after-effects  of  stimulants; 
and,  of  course,  not  applicable  to  others. 

1.  The  best  work  for  a  short  time  has 
been  after  periods  of  great  carefulness  and 
strictness,  followed  by  the  use  of  tea. 

2.  The  best  play  has  been  after  periods 
of  what  he  now  knows  to  be  over-eating 
and  over-drinking  and  wrong  eating  and 
wrong  drinking,  followed  by  great  care- 
fulness and  strictness.  But  sometimes  the 
results  have  been  very  imsuccessful  play. 

He  does  not  advise  anyone  to  copy 
him  in  this  "  ups  and  downs  ""business! 
What  he  wishes  to  suggest  is  that  certain 
persons  may  find  their  achievement  under 
such  conditions  so  satisfactory  that  for 
the  sake  of  it  they  will  sacrifice  much 
health  and  even  many  years  of  life.  They 
may  prefer  this  to  a  level  standard  of 
"fairly  good."    They  must  decide,  each 
for  self,  listening  to  what  the  extremists 
have  proved  against  stimulants,  especially 
that  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on  to 
produce  the  brilliancy,  and  then  seeing 
whether  the  occasional  brilliancy  is  either 
worth  the  candle  (burnt  at  both  ends)  or 
— isn't   this  perhaps   a  true   way  of 
looking  at  it  ? — fair  play. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    ON    THE  CONTINENT. 

^  c-   r,-«7/  Zurich  bv  kind  permission  of  the  firm  and  of 
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Facilities  for  it. 


PHVs,c*t  education  on  the  Continent  is  majority  of  ^/^^nSs toriskt 

Touid  iembfe  together  to  go  through  a  diessly  l^^^::^J"^;'':^JZ^^t 

dull  drill  without  a  single  competition  the  pe>Joimance 

hetween  individu.s.    That  t^^^  ^  ^-.^0^  Sh^^'^e  performing 


have  a  grand  meeting  in  which,  for  the  ment 
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them,  is  de  rigueur  and  the  only  kind 
of  skill ;  that  people  can  induce  them- 
selves to  attend  to  this  sort  of  work  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together,  and  even 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  holiday,  this  we  can 
scarcely  understand  at  all.  Where  does 
the  game  come  in  ?    We  may  play  games 
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ranged  in  teams,  hosts  of  parallel  bars, 
rings,  vaulting-horses,  clubs,  wands,  arid 
other  apparatus.  Visit  the  Continental 
festival,  let  us  say,  at  Antwerp,  where  we 
ourselves  went  to  see  a  comparatively 
small  fete,  or  some  place — the  place  varies 
each  season— such  as  Hamburg  or  Ziirich. 


Fig.  2.— Wrestling  Competitions  at  a  Continental  F£te. 

{Photo  by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  Livy  and  Ph.  and  E.  Link,  Ziirich.) 


badly,  thinks  the  EngHshman,  but  at 
least  we  play  them  freely. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  regard 
physical  education  on  the  Continent  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  We  shall  try 
to  find  out  what  its  characteristics  are, 
and  what  part  of  it  we  could  with  ad- 
vantage adopt  and  adapt  in  England. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  us  is  the 
vastness  of  the  groups  and  the  excellence 
of  the  organisation,  including  the  equip- 
ment—hosts of  individuals,  mostly  ar- 
17 


At  Zurich,  in  July,  1903,  about  7,000 
performers  were  present,  competing  for 
laurel  and  oak  leaves,  medals  and  diplomas, 
and  for  the  honour  of  excelling.  Probably 
at  this  festival  there  were  45,000  "  Tiirn- 
vereins  "  altogether.  The  father  of  this 
type  of  physical  education  was  Jahn,  to 
whom  the  universities  of  Ziirich,  Basle, 
and  Berne  owe  their  systems.  Here  you 
would  see  competitions  in  walking,  run- 
ning, obstacle-races,  jumping,  climbing, 
wrestling,  Schwingen,  fencing,  spear-cast- 
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ing,  swimming,  weight-lifting,  throwing, 
free-drill  with  music,  work  on  horizontals 
and  parallels  and  vaulting-horses,  as  well 
as  performances  in  shooting  and  singing, 
concerts,  and  the  drama.  The  objects — . 
as  an  able  writer  in  the  Strand  Magazine 
pointed  out — are  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  competence  for  war  and  daily  life. 
The  qualifications  are  those  of  age — 
sixteen  being  the  minimum — and  a 
small  subscription.    At  Hamburg,  again, 


prizes  of  any  great  value,  and  certainly 
no  money  prizes,  are  given  ;  there  is  no 
pot-hunting.  The  effect  of  the  drill  of 
vast  numbers  will  be  realised  by  a  glance 
at  the  photographs,  reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  the  photographers. 

Next  to  the  vastness  of  the  masses,  we 
are  struck  by  the  serious  dulness  of  most 
of  the  work — of  course,  from  the  English 
point  of  view,  in  contrast  with  that  free 
competition,    between    individuals  and 


Fig.  3. — Beginning  of  a  Series  of  Horizontal  Bar  Exercises 

{Adapted  from  the  Antwerp  Programme,  1903.) 


in  1898,  there  was  a  festival  connecteid 
with  the  "  German  Gymnastic  Federa- 
tion," which  has  a  membership  of  500,000. 
The  cost  of  this  festival  in  buildings  alone 
was  over  ;^3,500.  As  Mr.  Harvey  points 
out  in  his  interesting  book,  a  rich  town 
like  London  does  not  guarantee  as  many 
pence  for  any  gymnastic  meeting. 

Festivals  last  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
Each  day  the  work  begins  at  six  o'clock 
a.m.  and  ends  at  eight  p.m.  The  kinds 
of  exercises  are  varied,  some  being  of  a 
very  advanced  type  for  solo  competitors 
on  gymnastic  apparatus.    Here  also  no 


between  teams,  which  is  the  leading  feature 
of  our  British  games.  On  the  Continent 
the  competition  is  not  so  much  of  man 
against  man,  but  chiefly  of  team  against 
team,  and  is  not  so  much  a  competition 
for  victory  as  an  attempt  to  reach  or  pass 
a  fixed  standard  of  excellence.  Theo- 
retically this  is  perfectly  right,  that  each 
should  compete  against  himself,  and  in 
view  of  an  ideal  competitor  ;  but,  in 
effect,  there  is  an  absence  of  abandon,  and 
there  is  a  sense  of  disciplinary  duty  to 
the  nation,  which  probably  we  should 
not  yet  tolerate  in  England.     It  is  not 
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Fic.  5. — A  Jump  in  Correct  Gymnastic  Form. 
{Adapted  from  the  Antiverp  Programme,  1903.) 

as  a  duty  to  the  nation  that  we  play 
games. 

Side  by  side  with  the  serious  dulness, 
from  the  EngUsh  point  of  view,  there  was 
an  accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  we 
can  scarcely  over-estimate.  Both  the 
work  and  the  workers  were  singularly 
mechanical,  so  to  speak.  The  work  had 
been  practised  ;  the  workers  had  been 
trained  under  certificated  speciahsts,  who 
had  gradually  and  scientifically  brought 
on  the  learners  from  easier  to  harder 
tasks.  Most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  especially  the  important  muscles,  re- 
ceived some'  exercise,  though,  in  spite  of 
all  boasting  on  the  part  of  the  theorists, 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  the  best 
type  of  exercise.  To  use  is  one  thing,  to 
use  rightly  is  another.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  increasing  open-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  What  one 
teacher  knows,  he  tells  to  others;  there 
is  free  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  work  is  pre-eminently  of  a  national 
character.  It  is  supported  and  organised 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  nation.  The 
workers  are,  for  the  most  part,  workers 
under  the  Government.    The  model  is 


the  military  organisation,  which  of  course 
is  national. 

And  undoubtedly  the  type  of  work — 
mass-drill  and  team-drill  at  word  of  com- 
mand—suits the  present  character  of  the 
nations.  The  Continental  crowds  seem  to 
want  to  be  drilled  and  ordered  about. 
Besides  this,  it  suits  all  sorts  of  people 
almost  equally  well — young  men  and 
children,  old  men  and  maidens,  and  even 
the  weak  and  decrepit.  It  is  not  a  drill 
for  a  few  experts  only  ;  it  is  a  national 
drill  for  the  good  of  the  nation— a  drill  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
shares,  and  shares  with  advantage.  This 
is  what  we  cannot  fairly  assert  of  our 
games. 

As  an  example  of  this  drill,  we  have 
already  considered  the  Ling  Sj^stem.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  appUcable  to  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  to  old  men  and  old  women. 
Its  chief  faults  have  been  the  too  great 
contempt  for  useful  apparatus  and  for 
music,  and  the  absence  of  the  play-spirit 
and  freedom  and  training  of  the  nerves. 

The  German  system  is  another  ex- 
ample. It  uses  apparatus  most  wisely 
and  carefully,  graduating  the  exercises  in 
a  way  very  rare  in  England.  But,  once 
more,  it  lacks  play  and  the  play-spirit, 
though  already  Lawn  Tennis  is  becoming 
popular  and  the  Emperor  is  doing  his 
best  to  encourage  games. 

We  naturally  ask  :  With  all  this  or- 
ganisation for  the  masses,  with  all  this 
serious,  accurate,  thorough  drill  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation,  what  is  left  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  people  for  them- 
selves ?  What  are  they  encouraged  to 
work  out  for  themselves  ?  Are  the 
individual  teachers  likely  to  experi- 
ment on  new  hues  for  themselves  and 
for  the  people  ?  Have  the  Continental 
nations  contributed  much  in  the  way  of 
original  and  specialistic  physical  educa- 
tion ?    Have  they  taught  the  people  to 
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work  out  each  for  himself  his  own  salva- 
tion of  body,  nerve,  and  mind  ? 

France  is  an  exception.  Games,  par- 
ticularly Lawn  Tennis,  are  becoming  popu- 
lar there  ;  fencing — a  magnificent  training 
for  muscle,  nerve,  and  mind — has  long 
been  a  speciality  ;  and  the  French  nature 
is  more  towards  self-activity.  On  the 
whole,  however.  Continental  work  in 
physical  education  is  not  original ;  it 
conforms  to  a  basic  pattern. 

Contrast  with  the  above  characteristics 
those  of  America  and  England.  Here  we 
find  some  large  groups  drilled  together,  as 
at  the  great  American  exhibitions  in  the 
large  cities,  and  at  our  Government 
schools,  and  at  occasional  local  fetes.  We 
find  here  also  some  dulness  and  seriousness, 
some  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  some 
national  support,  especially  for  the  poorest 
and  most  degraded  children.  But  these 
are  not  the  leading  characteristics  of 
physical  education  in  England  and 
America.  The  characteristics,  in  England 
especially,  are  abundance  of  play— at  any 
rate  for  the  few,  and  benefiting  the  few 
rather  than  the  many— a  little  work  of  an 
original  kind  by  individuals  for  them- 
selves, a  great  deal  of  work  of  an  original 
kind  by  individuals  for  themselves  and 
the  public  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  professional 
people. 

For  one  Delsarte  or  Ling  with  a  special 
system,  we  have  hundreds  of  independent 
Delsartean  exponents  and  Ling  exponents 
exaggerating    some    one    side  or 
two  of  physical  culture.  America 
has,   and  advertises,    a  Grecian 
system,  a  Thomas  Psycho-physical 
system,  a  Swoboda  system,  a  von 
Boeckmann  system,  a  Stone  system, 
a  Ki  Magi  system,  a 
Ralston  system,  and  a 

host  of  others.  Eng-   

land  has  a  Macdonald 
Smith,  a  Sandow,  an 


Inch,  a  Mrs.  Conn,  a  Vin  Bullen,  a  Jujitsu 
system,  an  Athletic  system,  and  even  a 
Flynn  system,  which  combines  the  most 
useful  features  of  all,  and  contributes 
them  to  the  Physical  Educator.  So 
in  our  games  and  athletics  and  the  many 
professional  exponents  of  them,  we  have — 
we  Anglo-Saxons — a  wealth  of  originahty 
and  variety  which  the  Continent  cannot 
boast  at  all.  We  offer  more  and  more 
choice  to  the  public — so  long  as  the  pubhc 
likes  to  pay  for  it. 

Now,  are  the  Continentals  better  off 
than  we  are  ?  Besides  their  army-system 
and  their  nascent  games  and  athletics 
(including  walking,  running,  and  rowing), 
and  their  gymnastics,  they  have  their 
national  Leagues  to  organise  and  impose 
series  of  movements,  very  carefully  gradu- 
ated, and  employing  most  of  the  im- 
portant muscles  of  the  body.  This  is 
surely  excellent  ? 

When  we  turn  to  England  the  picture 
seems  darker.  Here  is  no  Government 
education  for  the  nation  ;   nearly  all  is 


Fig.  6.— Vaulting-Horse  Exercise. 
dapted  from  the  Antwerti  Programme,  1903.) 
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left  to  the  individual  and  his  own  choice. 
He  is  to  judge  not  by  what  he  learns  at 
school  or  elsewhere,  but  by  what  he  reads 
in  ridiculous  advertisements  ;  and  he  is 
usually  misled,  for  the  systems  are  not 
advertised  according  to  their  excellence, 
but  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
behind  them,  and  so  according  to  the 
amount  of  repetitions  by  which  they 
manage  to  hypnotise  an  uneducated  and 
unwary  public. 

We  naturally  ask :  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  map  out  the  individual's  physical 
education  for  him,  rather  than  let  him 
hammer  it  out  for  himself  or  leave  it  alone 
altogether  ?  For  every  one  Benjamin 
Franklin,  successful  through  self-effort,  in 
spite  of,  or  because  of,  great  difficulties, 
there  are  a  hundred  premature  failures 
through  self-effort  because  of  these  difh- 
culties. 

So  we  come  to  the  problem  hitherto 
unsolved  :  Is  it  better  to  have  a  nation 
of  free  persons  making  their  own  mistakes, 
a  nation  including  a  few  pre-eminently 
great,  because  self-made,  men  and  women, 
but  a  huge  majority  of  self -unmade  men 
and  women  ?  Or  is  it  better  to  direct 
people  in  groups  and  flocks  like  sheep  ? 

Now  probably  the  answer,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  strict  and  scientific  theory^ 
regardless  of  Anglo-Saxon  likes  and  dis- 
likes, would  be  that  we  should  help  all 
members  of  the  nation  to  master  the 
alphabet  of  physical  life  (such  an  alphabet, 
we  hope,  as  we  have  outlined  in  the  Course 
for  Men).  There  might  be  in  it  the 
elements  of  self  -  massage,  of  various 
breathings,  of  washing,  of  free  movements 
for  arms,  trunk,  neck,  feet,  and  legs, 
especially  expanding  movements,  and  re- 
laxing movements  also  for  economy  and 
grace.  This  alphabet  could  be  taught  to 
all  while  they  were  still  young  and  ready 
to  do  what  they  were  told  ;  it  should  be 
made  as  interesting  as  possible.  Then 


there  should  be  a  little  education  about 
exercise  and  various  exercises,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  do  for  us,  and  about 
play. 

Now  would  come  the  difference.  We 
should  have  a  wider  system,  a  wider  basis 
than  the  Continental  nations  at  present 
have.  Afterwards,  therefore,  we  could 
allow  a  far  freer  self-expression  than  we 
allow  or  than  they  do.  For  their  system 
is  not  nearly  so  perfect  as  they  believe  it 
to  be.  It  contains  a  very  great  error, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  at  the  root  of  it. 

They  make  the  mistake  of  providing 
for  m.ost  of  their  subjects  discipline  and 
drill  of  a  uniform  kind,  or  else  nothing 
at  all. 

We  make  the  mistake  of  providing  for 
most  of  our  subjects  no  discipline  and  no 
drill,  but  indiscriminate  and  self-chosen 
play  if  the  subjects  can  get  it  and  pay 
for  it.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  :  it  is  less 
true  of  Football  and  Hockey  than  of 
Cricket.  Two  Cricket  elevens  are  in  the 
field.  One  eleven  is  fielding  out.  The 
bowling,  wicket-keeping,  and  some  places 
in  the  field  give  fairly  good  exercise,  but 
among  the  fielders  we  notice  at  least  four 
boys  "slacking,"  and  not  interested  in  the 
play.  The  two  batsmen  are  getting  good 
exercise  also.  Most  of  the  other  nine  of 
the  side  that  is  in  are  loafing.  Four  of 
these  will  have  an  innings  of  only  two 
or  three  minutes.  In  other  parts  of 
England  most  boys  of  the  same  age  are 
getting  no  play  at  all,  and  therefore  very 
little  exercise. 

We  see  that  it  is  the  duffer  at  school, 
and  the  ordinary  boy  elsewhere,  who 
suffer  most.  On  the  Continent  such  boys 
would  be  drilled. 

On  the  Continent,  however,  it  is  the 
duffer  who  is  catered  for — the  boy  who, 
under  our  present  system  of  teaching, 
would  be  no  good  at  games,  and  for  the 
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centre  for  hero-worship — and  would  the 
introduction  of  drill  hurt  the  genius- 
player  so  much  ?    It  would  certainly  ad- 
vance and  encourage  the  duffers  and  the 
average  boys  ;  it  would  certainly  breed 
tjhe  team-spirit  which  is  so  conspicuous 
n  the  Continent. 
Another  point  about  Enghsh  as  distinct 
from  Continental  methods  :— See  this  boy 
come  in  from  a  long  and  exhausting  run  ; 
see  that  boy  finish  his  third  strong  and 
exhausting  "pull-up"  on  the  horizontal. 
Both  boys  are  strained,  perhaps  badly 
strained,  for  the  future,  though  the  re- 
sults need  not  appear  till  after  thirty-five. 


sake  of  whom  the  genius  has  to  be  drilled 
also.  On  the  Continent  it  is  the  genius 
who  too  often  suffers. 

In  England  it  is  the  genius  who  is 
catered  for  ;  Cricket  almost  exists  for  him. 
He  is  the  autocrat  of  sport,  served  by  the 
leather-hunters  and  inferior  bowlers  and 
inferior  batsmen  ;  they  scarcely  interrupt 
his  triumphant  progress  at  all.  Always 
he  is  to  the  fore.    It  is  the  genius  who 
seems  born  to  shine.    The  others  seem 
born  to  be  run  round  or  run  through  by 
the  genius  at  Hockey  or  Football.  It  is  the 
duffer  who  is  neglected.    It  is  the  average 
boy  outside  our  PubHc  Schools  who  is 
neglected  also. 

We  do  certainly  produce  many  fine  men, 
but  are  they  worth  the  price  ?  How 
much  is  a  genius-player  worth  to  a 
nation — among  other  reasons,  as  a  visible 


Fig.  S.— End  of  a  Series  of  Ring  Exercises. 
(Adapted  fiom  the  Antwerp  Programme,  1903.) 


On  the  Continent  both  the  run  and  the 
(single)  "  pull-up  "  would  be  led  up  to  by 
graduated  exercise.  Our  physical  educa- 
tion generally  is  altogether  too  haphazard. 

What  we  suggest  is  another  course  in 
addition  to,  not  instead  of,  much  of  the 
above  Course  for  Men — namely,  the  free 
exercises  for  arms,  trunk,  neck,  feet  and 
legs,  extensions,  etc. — but  not  instead  of 
the  massage,  breathings,  washing,  and 
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G.  O.  Smith,  A.  G.  Steel,  W.  B.  Thomas, , 
and  a  dozen  others. 

About  the  interest  of  our  masses  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever.  The  interest  is 
sport.  And  about  the  enjoyment  of  sport, 
whether  watched  or  performed,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever.  We  should  use 
this  interest,  and,  while  helping  the  masses 
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relaxing.  We  suggest  a  drill  for  games 
and  athletics,  on  the  lines  of "  An  Alphabet 
of  Athletics,"  but  far  better.  It  should 
be  worked  out  by  specialists  at  Ling 
and  other  kinds  of  physical  culture,  co- 
operating with  specialists  at  games  and 
athletics.  Among  the  latte'r  we  should 
suggest  E.  F.  Benson,  Theodore  A. 
Cook,  the  Dohertys,  H.  K.  Foster,  C.  B. 
Fry,  W.  H.  Grenfell,  N.  L.  Jackson, 
Gilbert  Jessop,  Peter  Latham,  R.  Leh- 
mann,  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Major  Poore, 
Wilfrid  Rhodes,  B.  Fletcher  Robinson, 


Fig.  9.— March  Past  of  the  Gymnast.s. 
(Photo  by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  Livy  and 
Ph.  and  E.  Link,  Ziiricli.) 

to  play  and  giving  them  spaces  for 
play,  train  their  bodies  and  wills  also. 
The  universal  verdict  of  science  about 
enjoyment  is  that  it  has  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  blood  and  the  whole  system. 
It  is  especially  true  of  healthy  enjoyment 
in  the  open  air.    Yet  neither  we  nor  the 
Continental  nations  provide  healthy  en- 
joyment nationahy.    We  provide  neither 
it  nor  the  opportunities  for  it,  nor  teaching 
about  it.    We  are  apt  to  make  our  children 
think   that   when   they   enjoy  themselves 
they    are    doing   something   wrong.  We 
tend  to  treat  it  as  an  evil,  or,  at  the 
best,  an  extra,  thrown  in,  rather  than 
an  absolute  necessity. 


Fig.   10.— vaulting-horse  EXERCISE. 
{Adapled  from  the  Antwerp  I'rosinmmc,  1903.) 
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So  the  Continental  nations  have  a 
lesson  to  learn  as  well  as  we,  and, 
though  they  (or  their  writers)  are  wont 
to  despise  our  country,  throughout  the 
Continent  we  can  find  no  record  of  any- 
thing so  good  as  what  we  get  in  the  best 
English  gymnasia  when  managed  by 
educated  and  open-minded  teachers,  who 
will  include  some  Ling  and  German 
drill,  but  add  the  play-spirit  and  the 
games  utterly  alien  to  the  "  pure  "  Ling 
and  German  systems.  What  on  the  Con- 
tinent could  excel  the  organised  games 
and  game-drills  at  Mr.  Corsie's  School  at 
Wandsworth,  or  the  physical  education  at 
our  best  English  schools  ? 

But  these  excellences  are  for  the  elect — 
or  for  the  condemned.  On  the  Continent 
all  the  excellences  are  for  all  alike. 
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To  express  a  personal  opinion,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  main  part  of  our 
physical  education  being  carried  out,  on 
the  Continental  plan,  at  the  word  of 
command  by  an  instructor.  Let  there  be 
some  of  this ;  but  let  our  drill  be  so 
interesting  to  us  as  Anglo-Saxons  that 
individuals  will  be  attracted  by  it,  will 
practise  it  in  privacy,  or  in  groups  that 
are  voluntarily  self-organised. 

And  let  there  be  a  national  system  to 
prepare  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  health, 
as  Siste'r  Grace  has  done  by  her  Guild  of 
Child's  Play  at  Bermondsey.  Let  us 
cease  to  cater  only  for  those  whom  we 
may  call  the  born  experts — for  the 
majority  of  English  people  are  physical 
"  duffers"  :  let  us  begin  to  cater  for  the 
majority. 


Fig.  II.— The  Procession  of  Athletks  heiiind  a  Miliiary  Hand. 

(Photo  by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  L6vy  and  Ph.  and  E.  Link,  Ziirich.) 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
POPULAR  FALLACIES. 


Most  Fallacies  Due  to  Omission  of  Some  Important  Point  or  Point  of  View— Or  to  Too  Much 
Emphasis  on  One— Examples :  That  England  is  a  Free  Country;  That  City-life  is  Altogether 
Bad  for  All— Mistake  of  Not  Viewing  Life  as  a  Whole— Mistake  of  Knitting  the  Brows- 
Fallacies  About  Games— Fleshless  Foods— Stimulants— Physical  Education— Part  Mistaken  for 
■VThole— Omission  of  Education  of  Diaphragm  and  in  Repose— The  Bulk-Fallacy- -The  Test  of 
"  What  Will  He  Do  with  It  ?  "—Fallacy  that  Strength  is  Health— That  All-round  Athletic  Success 
is  Health— That  All  Use  is  Good  Use— That  All  Practice  Makes  Perfect— Tests  of  Systems— 
Wrongly  Estimated  Because  of  Small  Knowledge  of  Statistics— Fallacy  of  the  "  Golden  Ager  "— 
National  Degeneracy— Fallacy  of  Relying  on  Present  Conditions  as  Sufficient— That  What  is 
"Natural"  Must  be  Best— That  Games  are  Enough— That  Any  One  System  is  Enough— That  All 
Muscles  Must  be  Treated  Similarly— The  Athlete  of  the  Future— Fallacy  that  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  Waste  of  Time— That  Holidays  are  the  Opportunity  Not  for  Experimentation,  but  for 
Excess— That  Experimentation  is  Cranky— That  there  is  Any  Real  Test  Except  "Judge  Things 
by  All-round  Results  after  Fair  Trial." 


ENGLAND  is  a  free  country."  We 
have  i-ead  it  in  papers  and  heard 
it  in  melodramas,  and  in  general 
it  may  be  true.  Some  fifty  years  ago, 
on  a  Sunday,  one  might  not  dress  com- 
fortably, nor  take  reasonable  exercise 
or  other  recreation,  nor  read  exciting 
books.  The  rigid  regime  still  survives 
in  parts  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
To-day  one  may  be  far  more  free,  yet 
not  free  altogether.  Try  the  extreme. 
Try  an  air  and  hght  bath  for  the  whole 
body  (a  treatment  admitted  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  the  health),  and,  on  the 
grass  of  a  London  park,  go  through  the 
Course  for  Men,  vigorously  and  with 
concentration.  Then  dress  again,  put- 
ting on  flannels ;  run  home,  and,  for  your 
'meal,  insist  on  the  diet  that  will  really 
suit  you  best  and  help  you  to  do  the 
best  work  the  next  week.  Out  of  hun- 
dreds of  possibilities,  it  may  be — who 
knows  ? — apples  and  nuts  and  whole- 
meal bread-and-butter,  slowly  eaten; 
not  podgy  white  bread,  mustard  and 
pepper  and  salt  with  stimulating  beef, 
badly   cooked   cabbages   and  potatoes 


appended  to  them,  cloggmg  Yorkshire 
pudding,  stodgy  plum-pudding,  a  glass 
of  beer,  a  slice  of  cake,  a  cup  of  coffee, 
a  cigarette.  Tliis,  or  something  like  it, 
is  perhaps  what  will  be  offered  you. 

No,  England  is  not  a  free  country, 
the  mistake  being  that  our  informant  has 
omitted  something.  Possibly  he  has  seen 
how  alien  paupers  are  allowed  to  live  here 
after  having  been  shovelled  out  of  their 
native  land.  He  has  seen  how  foreign 
manufactures  "  may  be  deposited  here." 
He  forgets  that  the  part  is  not  the  whole  ; 
he  forgets  that  there  are  such  things  as 
customs  and  beliefs  in  England ;  that 
these  are  scarcely  less  compelHng  than 
policemen,  and  that  thej'  do  not  always 
leave  room  for  personal  freedom,  unless 
you  have  a  will  of  steel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  despairing 
pessimists  who  tell  us  that  modern  con- 
ditions, this  constricting  dress,  foul  air, 
and  fouler  temptation,  are  altogether  bad 
for  us — that,  for  e^cample,  they  deprive 
us  of  natural  and  healthy  exercise  and 
recreation — these  people  also  are  wrong. 
Their  fallacy  also  is  due  to  an  omission — 
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to  several  omissions.  Why  should  we  not 
take  the  opposite  view,  and  bless  these 
very  conditions  and  call  them  our  stimu- 
lators and  saviours  ?  May  they  not  be 
just  simply  the  laws  and  bye-laws  and 
etiquette  of  a  magnificent  game  ?  Is 
golf  a  curse  because  its  hazards,  its  re- 
straint, and  other  characteristics,  are 
difficult  ?  Shall  we  not  have  evolved 
the  more  mind,  nerve,  and  muscle,  in 
direct  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  ? 

If  modern  condi- 
tions eventually  force 
us  (as  they  will)  to 
choose  and  use  saner 
and  healthier  food 
(perhaps  some  such 
twopenny  or  three- 
penny meal  as  we  sug- 
gest in  another  chap- 
ter), healthier  exercise 
possible  anywhere  (per- 
haps some  such  Courses 
as  we  advise),  some 
healthier  recreations 
possible  almost  any- 
where (perhaps  some 
such  adapted  games 
as  we  offer)  ;  if  they 
force  us  to  be  sensible, 
shall  we  turn  and  curse 
them  ?  If  we  can  win 
this  game  against  cities, 
be  a  stage  above  the  much  over-praised 
Golden  Age-man  ?  He,  thanks  to  his 
Adamic  and  Eval  Hfe  in  the  country, 
would,  after  a  short  while,  fade  away 
suddenly  like  some  grass,  if  he  had  to 
face  what  we  have  to  face  and  conquer 
inside  our  cities. 

No.  He  who  asserts  that  city-life  and  its 
conditions  are  altogether  vile  has  omitted 
the  truth  that  these  conditions  are  a  game 
to  be  played  and  won  skilfully,  fairly, 
pluckily,  cheerfully.    We  prophesy  that 


Fig.  I.— "The  Race  of  Fast  Eaters 


shall  we  not 


city-life  has  many  functions  that  are 
simply  indispensable  even  to  the  physical 
health  of  humanity  at  large.    If,  eventu- 
ally, it  destroys  the  race  of  fast-eaters, 
over-eaters,  careless  eaters,  hurriers,  wor- 
riers, pessimists  ;  if  it  proves  that  these 
minds  (it  is  a  matter  of  mind  after  all)  are 
unfitted  to  survive,  then  welcome  to  it  ! 
It  is  the  friend  of  posterity  !    To  regard 
it  as  an  entirely  hurtful  tyrant,  or  even 
as  an  enemy,  instead 
of  as   a  worthy  op- 
ponent in  the  greatest 
of  games,  is  a  fallacy 
■    and  a  stupidity.  We 
have  fixed  our  atten- 
tion on  one  aspect  or 
part,  instead  of  half- 
closing  our  eyes  and 
seeing   the  general 
scheme  of  life  all  round 
as  in  a  mist,  where 
cheerful  proportion 
rules  queen  over  self- 
important  details. 

It  is  surely  an  error 
so  often  with  knitted 
brows  to  stare  anxi- 
ously at  life  or  some 
one  department  of  life 
— this  diet,  those  gym- 
nastics,   that  money- 
grubbing,  yonder  cere- 
monies— instead  of  looking  at  it  plea- 
santly, if  not  amusedly,  now  and  then, 
as  we  have   seen  Hackenschmidt  look 
at  a  wrestling  opponent.    Such  an  atti- 
tude does  not  prevent  the  most  superb 
watchfulness,  sti^ength,   and  endurance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  give  the 
best  and  cleverest  and  most  graceful  self 
(our  true  director)  the  freest  play.  It 
may  pass  over  some  minor  point  wliich 
otherwise  the  starer  with  kuittetl  brows 
might  have  observed,   but  at  least  it 
commands   a  good   general   view,  and 
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avoids  the  fallacy  that  all  Hfe  is  grimly 
serious  and  heavy. 

Most  fallacies,  indeed,  resolve  them- 
selves into  this  one  :  that  we  look  at  a 
part  and  think  it  the  whole  ;  that  we  label 
the  whole  with  the  label  belonging  to  a 
part,  and  that  we  praise  or  blame  the 
whole  accordingly.  Some  labels  are  un- 
fair eulogies  ;  others  are  equally  unfair 
hbels.  Most  advertisements  are  unfair 
eulogies. 

As  examples  of  fallacies  due  to  the 
omission  of  some  essential,  let  us  cite  the 
following  : — 

Games  are  often  said  to  be  "  mere 
exercise  for  the  muscles  "  or  "  mere 
amusement."  They  may  have  both  these 
quahties  for  some  people  or  they  may 
involve  httle  exercise  and  less  amusement. 


Fic.  2.—"  How  Splendid  is  the  Physical  Culture 
UP  THAT  Biceps  "(A  2''3l- 


if  any.  Cricket  for  duffers  at  Public 
Schools  may  be  classed  in  the  latter 
category.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
properly  practised  and  played,  games  may 
be  one  of  the  best  outlets  for  extra  energy, 
one  of  the  best  preparations  for  life,  one 
of  the  best  developers  of  the  senses,  and 
so  on.  This  we  have  already  pointed  out 
in  the  articles  on  games. 

In  the  articles  on  diet  we  point  out 
another  fallacy  :  Fleshless  foods  are  fre- 
quently condemned  because  some  of  them 
— ^badly  chosen  and  badly  cooked  vege- 
tables and  other  foods,  with  poor  tastes 
and  monotonous  tastes — are  offered  as 
types.  They  are  only  a  part  of  the 
simpler  dietary.  Let  a  person  try  one  of 
our  meals,  of  which  the  materials  for  four 
or  five  courses  may  cost  less  than  sixpence. 
Let  him  try  the  taste  and  effect  of  our 
suggested  dish  of  lentils,  beans,  and 
cheese,  and  he  may  come  to  change  his 
opinion  absolutely. 

In  the  chapter  on  stimulants  we  have 
exposed   another   error.    A   lady  once 
wrote  to  a  temperance 
paper  to  say  that  she 
had  taken   the  pledge 
against  alcohol  and  never 
(K^J''!^,^        took    stimulants;  she 
.  |V)  only  took  meat  twice  a 

day,  tea  or  coffee  three 
times,  and  occasionally 
ginger -beer.  By  stimu- 
lants she  meant  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  she  did 
not  know  that  ginger- 
beer  may  be  one  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
many  people  the  flesh- 
foods,  tea,  coffee,  and 
even  sugar  may  be  very 
powerful  stimulants,  act 
ing  as  spurs  rather  than 
as  nutriments.  Here, 
again,   the  mistaken 
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person  was  treating  a  part  as  if  it  were 
the  whole.  She — hke  some  corset-ab- 
stainers— imagined  that  not  to  be  guilty 
of  one  offence  was  the  same  as  not  to  be 
guilty  of  any  offence. 

The  words  "  physical  education  "  give 
us  another  instance.  What  is  or  is  not 
physical  education  ?  Some  would  pretend 
that  games  are  ;  others  would  pretend  that 
free  movements  are  ;  others  that  only 
certain  free  movements  are — say  those  of 
the  Ling  System  ;  whereas  all  are  physical 
education,  at  their  own  time,  in  their  own 
place,  for  their  own  public. 

And  physical  education  is  much  beyond 
mere  culture  of  muscles.  It  includes  not 
only  the  work  of  muscles,  but  also  the 
rest  and  repose  of  them.  It  includes  the 
art  of  saving  as  well  as  the  art  of  spending. 
Moreover,  it  includes  the  culture  of  all 
muscles,  and  especially  the  diaphragm, 
to  help  the  breathing,  digestion,  ex- 
cretion, circulation,  and  physical  economy. 
Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  absurd  is 
that  idea  that  physical  education  does 
not  include  education  in  repose. 

Compare  our  education  with  regard  to 
money.  Should  we  say  that  a  man  was 
thoroughly  educated  if  he  had  been 
taught  that  it  was  good  to  spend  pounds 
on  this,  shilhngs  on  that,  but  had  not 
been  taught  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  let 
pennies,  shillings,  pounds,  and  banknotes 
drop  from  his  trouser-pockets  into  the 
mud  ?  "  Buy  that  pencil  ;  it  will  be 
a  copper  well-invested  ;  never  mind  if 
you  let  two  halfpennies  slip  out  of  your 
hand."  And  that  is  precisely  the  error 
people  make  when  they  repeat  like  parrots, 
"  Move,  hustle,  grip,  swing,  lunge,  bend, 
jump,"  and  never,  never  say,  "  Don't 
move,  don't  hustle,  don't  grip  unneces- 
sarily. Learn  how  not  to  use  energy 
when  you  have  no  good  result  to  show 
for  the  use.  That  is  waste,  as  bad  as  the 
lavishness  of  a  spendthrift,  or  even  worse. 
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Fig.  3. 

It  is  rarely  that  great  strength  and  great  activity 

ARE  COMBINED  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  HaCKENSCHMIDT. 

(Photo:  Marie  Ldon,  Regent  Street.) 


since  energy  is  more  precious  than  money." 
Physical  education  without  training  in  the 
art  of  repose  is  a  misnomer. 

Too  often,  again,  we  find  some  "  phy- 
sical culturist  "  extravagantly  praised 
because  of  one  particular  sight  which 
he  produces — namely,  bulk.  The  popu- 
lace, misled  by  advertisements,  does  not 
ask  itself.  Of  what  use  is  this  bulk  ?  It 
simply  thinks  to  itself.  How  large  it  looks  ! 
What  a  size  !  Therefore',  how  strong  ! 
Then  therefore  how  splendid  is  the  physical 
culture  wloich  has  raised  up  that  biceps ! 
A  whole  crop  of  fallacies. 

The  fallacy  of  confusing  bulk  with 
merit  is  seen  all  the  world  over,  and  not 
only  among  the  uncivilised  people,  who  ad- 
mire a  woman  merely  because  (from  our 
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point  of  view)  she  is  disgustingly  obese. 
We  see  it  in  tlie  sale  of  books  and  papers. 
The  people  seldom  ask  how  much  nourish- 
ing matter.  They  ask  how  miich  they 
get  for  their  money. 

The  same  populace  makes  the  same 
demand   when   it    enters    the  eatmg- 
house.    We  admit  the  importance  of  a 
certain  amount  of  bulk,  and  we  know 
of  others,  as  well  as  Hackenschmidt,  who 
com.bine   bulk  with  great   agihty  and 
promptitude  and  versatihty  ;  but,  beyond 
a  certain  point  all  is  waste,  to  be  excreted 
only  with  great  loss  of  energy.    The  same 
applies  to  muscle.    Bulky  muscle  all  over 
the  body,  or  bulky  muscle  in  any  one  part 
even,  bulky  chest  with  little  elastic  ex- 
pansion, that  is  again  and  again  thought 
to  be  fine  physique.    It  is  not  fine  phy- 
sique, still  less  is  it  fine  humanity.  ^ 

Bulk  fallacy,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
noticeable  when  a  spectator  praises  and 
envies  one  se>t  of  hard  local  muscles, 
particularly  those  of  the  biceps,  which  are 
not  elastic  and  flexible,  but  tough  and 
fibrous — and,  indeed,  to  speak  accurately, 
are  not  all  muscle,  but  to  a  large  extent 
are  connective  tissue,  which  in  hterature 
we  might  call  padding.    Those  who  judge 
by  sheer  bulk  err  because  they  omit  other 
considerations.    When  bulk   helps,  let 
there  be  bulk.    When  it  does  not  help, 
when  it  is  not  wanted,  let  there  be  a 
smaller  surface  and  a  better  quahty.  Let 
there  be  always  power  to  perform.  Let 
there   be  increased  health  for  nerves, 
character,  and  inteUect.    Let  there  be 
asked  that  question.  What  will  he  do  with 
it  besides  showing  it  ?    What  good  has 
he  gained  from  having  developed  it  ?  Is 
mere  prominence  of  muscle  of  any  use 
except  to  start  a  legitimate  pride  in  the 
body  ?    Is  mere  strength  by  itself  of  much 
use  except  for  this  and  a  few  emergencies 

and  feats  ? 

That  strength  is  health  is  an  egi'egious 


fallacy.  Some  of  the  strongest  men  have 
died  of  consumption.  Professor  Dowd, 
the  (theoretical)  authority  on  physical 
culture,  was  a  striking  (or  weight-hfting) 
example.  These  have  not  developed  either 
their  diaphragm  or  their  common  sense. 

Even  all-round  athletic  success  is  not 
health.  The  man  with  a  deadly  disease 
may  still  be  able  to  play  a  hard  match 
admirably,  owing  to  his  eye,  his  constant 
practice,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  system's  poison  to  the  one 
diseased  part.  We  must  judge  these  per- 
formers not  while  they  are  performing,  say 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five,  but  when  they 
are  fifty  years  of  age.  How  suddenly  do 
they  consume  ! 

Merely  to  have  used  the  muscles,  as 
these  and  many  others  have,  is  not  enough. 
Merely  to  have  used  all  the  muscles  is  not 
enough.    Recently  we  have  read  in  the 
wi-itings  of  ten    high  authorities  that 
walking  is  perfect  exercise  because  it 
brings  all  the  muscles  into  play.  For 
many  it  does  not  do  so  ;  it  brings  muscles 
into  drudgery.    Nor  does  it  exercise  all 
the  muscles— for  example,  after  abundance 
of  walking  practice,  try  for  a  change  to 
skate  or  to  play  cricket  for  all  you  are 
worth,  or  to  play  the  piano.  You  will  find 
that  certain  parts  have  not  been  touched 
up  at  all  by  the  walking.    It  assuredly 
exercises  very  few  muscles  fully.  It 
gives  comparatively  few  full  contractions. 
It  empties  comparatively  few  muscles 
of  their  waste-products,  so  as  to  allow 
fresh  blood  to  come  in  and  nourish  them. 

Use  does  not  necessarily  produce 
good  muscle  ;  right  use  inevitably  does. 
Right  use  involves  many  full  contractions  ; 
it  involves  uses  of  the  various  muscles  m 
their  right  ways  and  in  proportion  to  their 
needs  ;  it  involves  for  most  of  us  much 
remedial  work,  and  for  us  all  much  repose. 
Exercise  is  not  the  same  as  good  exercise, 
which  is  really  a  complex  unity  made  up  of 
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different,  diverse,  contradictory  parts.  It 
is  only  the  whole  that  is  a  harmony. 

Similar  is  the  fallacy  that  mere  practice 
makes  perfect.  In  a  previous  chapter  we 
have  cited  W.  G.  George's  opinion  on  an 
apparently  simple  matter  hke  running — 
form  first,  at  the  expense  of  great  careful- 
ness ;  then  abundant  practice ;  but  not 
practice  first,  lest  you  simply  establish  a 
bad  habit.  All  intelligent  people  are 
agreed  as  to  this  point.  Mere  movement, 
however  often  repeated,  is  not  enough. 
We  have  a  friend  who  practised  a  certain 
grip-system.  It  was  a  movement.  His 
ambition  was  to  be  good  at  golf.  The 
result  of  his  movement  was  that  he  became 
bad  at  golf.  It  will  take  him  months  to 
recover  his  free  drive. 

Many  means  and  helps  which  are  offered 
to  the  pubhc  are  erroneous,  because  they 
are  one-sided,  and  because  they  are  tested 
by  partial  results  (as,  in  this  case,  the 
power  of  hfting  big  weights),  and  are 
founded  on  partial  ideals  (in  this  case  the 
increase  of  the  power  for  pushing  and 
pulling  and  hfting  and  holding) .  We  hope 
that  in  our  special  chapter  we  have  en- 
lightened our  readers  somewhat  as  to  the 
ways  of  testing  various  systems.  We  hope 
that  we  have  shown  how  false  tests  have 
produced  unfair  criticisms  and  condemna- 
tions as  well  as  unfair  eulogies.  But  per- 
haps a  personal  confession  will  be  more 
effective  than  a  vague  piece  of  advice. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  the  Editor  said 
what  he  thought  of  the  Sandow  and  the 
weight-lifting  systems,  in  "The  Training 
of  the  Body."  If  any  reader  has  that  book, 
let  him  compare  it  with  what  we  say  in 
the  chapter  on  Sandow  in  this  Physical 
Educator.  We  had  not  apphed  all  the 
right  tests  ;  we  had  not  kept  in  view  all 
the  requisites  of  a  system.  We  know 
better  now.  At  that  time,  too,  we  were 
convinced  that  England  was  in  most  ways 
degenerating.  Now  we  modify  our  view. 
18 
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We  see  excellent  work  done  by  many 
institutions.  Poor  Law  Schools,  Reform- 
atory Industrial  Schools,  Boys'  Brigades, 
the  Physical  Recreation  Society,  the 
Physical  Education  Society,  and  a  hundred 
other  influences.  Such  parts  of  the  whole 
we  had  through  ignorance  omitted,  nor  had 
we  quite  reahsed  that  to-day  there  is  a 
new  battle  for  us  to  fight  against  cities. 

We  are  fighting  this  battle  better  than 
our    "  Golden    Age"    man   would.  A 
Lobengula  would  succumb  to  his  city- 
life  ;  we  do  not  ;  many  of  us  flourish  in  it. 
A  recent  authority  was  perpetually  repeat- 
ing that  we  are  degenerating,  because  a  cer- 
tain number  of  recruits  are  rejected,  and 
a  certain  number  are  again  rejected  after 
having  been  trained  by  the  army  course. 
Loose  thinkers  accept  this  as  a  terrible 
condemnation  of  our  present  life.  Might 
not  the  latter  fact  be  rather  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  army  system  ?    In  how  many 
cases  have  these  recruits  been  ruined  by 
a  method,  excellent  as  rapid  training 
for  discipline  and  obedience  and  hardy 
strength ;  execrable  for  a  weak  physique 
and  an  independently  intelligent  mind. 
These  articles  about  national  degeneiation 
are  teeming  with  fungoid  fallacies.  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton's  expression  "  national 
deficiency  "  is  free  from  fallacy.    We  can 
safely  assert  that  we  have  rehed  too  much 
on  what  already  exists,  and  have  been 
content  with  that.    That  what  now  is, 
is  much  worse  than  what  used  to  be,  we 
cannot  safely  assert. 

Yet  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  rely  on  present 
conditions,  whether  these  be  "  nature," 
games,  or  any  other  branch  of  exercise. 
Let  us  take  these  three  in  order. 

Many  say  that  what  is  "  natural  "  is 
best  for  us,  that  we  ought  to  leave  people 
to  find  out  their  own  exercise  as  animals 
do.  That  is  a  mere  excuse  for  laziness. 
In  most  cities  our  "  natural  "  exercise  is 
next  to  impossible.    Some  systems  are 
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needed  at  the. outset.  If  we  were  normal 
if  we  had  what  are  thought  to  be  the 
normal  conditions  of  animals,  we  should 
need  less  carefulness.  As  it  is,  look  at 
the  people  in  Fleet  Street— or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  Pipesuckers'  Row  !  Now  look 
at  the  men  who  were  at  a  Public  School 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  !  Do  they 
"  naturally  "  take  the  best  exercise  for 
their  individual  needs  ?    Of  course  not. 

Nor  has  the  Public  School  boy  had  a 
reasonable  physical  education,  in  spite  of 
all  the  money  spent  on  him.    The  games 
are  not  all  that  he  needs  for  his  after-hfe. 
They  leave  many  important  muscles  weak, 
as  Mr.  Flynn  will  point  out  in  our  Course 
for  Boys.     Games  do  much  good,  but 
they  also  do  inestimable  harm  by  covering 
the  multitude  of  physical  mistakes  which 
in  after-hfe  will  be  laid  bare,  because 
there  will  be  no  longer  sufftcient  games 
to  cover  them. 

Just  as  severe  a  criticism  must  be 
passed  on  any  other  single  system,  es- 
pecially one  which  aims  at  the  culture  of 
large  muscle  rather  than  of  quickness, 
adaptability,  nerve,  character,  intellect. 

An  "  athlete,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
necessarily  a  healthy  man.  Neither  is  he 
necessarily  a  man  of  good  nerve,  good 
character,  good  intellect.  He  is  not 
necessarily  even  a  sportsman.  Fenceis 
run  down  weight-lifters;  weight-hfters 
run  down  club-experts  ;  slow  workers  run 
down  quick  workers  ;  gymnasts  run  down 
game -players. 

No  one  system  is  complete  by  itself, 
though  no  one  system  is  altogether  wrong 
in  its  proper  place  and  time  and  under 
careful  supervision.  That  is  the  opposite 
fallacy.  The  idea  that  one  system  is 
complete  by  itself  is  due  to  the  idea  that 
all  muscles  are  ahke.  Some  are  made  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  ;  others  are  made  to 
be  almost  as  versatile  as  human  beings 
themselves.     We   might   compare  the 


muscles  to  a  world  of  animals.  If  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  carthorse  and  a 
racehorse  in  the  class  of  horses  alone,  how 
vast  is  the  difference  between  an  elephant 
and  an  ant,  an  antelope  and  a  porpoise  ! 
Yet  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  an  animal 
which  will  not  find  its  like  in  the  world  of 
our  muscles. 

So  for  many  muscles,  many  systems. 
Merely  to  have  muscles  and  to  exercise 
them  is  not  the  main  thing.  Neither  is 
symmetry  of  appearance  the  main  thing, 
for  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  sym- 
metrical appearance,  we  imagine,  with 
most  muscles  of  the  wrong  kind.  What, 
then,  is  the  main  thing  ?  What  is  the 
ideal  ? 

Let  us  try  to  sketch  the  athlete  of  the 
future. 

He  will  be  able  to  hve  on  a  cheap  diet. 
Simple  things  will  be  suf&cient  for  him. 
He  will  breathe  correctly,  without  con- 
scious effort.    He  will  not  use  muscles 
unnecessarily.    He  will  not  be  obhged  to 
exercise  for  hours  and  hours  every  day  or 
even  every  week.    He  will  be  able  to  do 
plenty  of  brain-work  when  it  is  required. 
He  will  be  master  of  himself,  master  of 
his  muscles  through  his  nerves.    He  will 
be  able  not  only  to  control  himself,  but 
also  to  express  himself  in  many  spheres. 

For  it  is  a  fallacy  that  first-rate  excel- 
lence-or,  at  any  rate,  high  excellence- 
is  possible  only  in  one  sphere.  When  he 
expresses  himself,  he  will  do  it  safely  and 
helpfully,  and  pleasantly  for  himself  and 
for  others.  He  will  do  it  easily  and 
gracefully  and  successfully  in  all  depart- 
ments of  hfe.  For  all  departments  of 
life  seem  based  on  physical  expressions 
and  impressions.  Even  our  knowledge  of 
mathematics  comes  through  these. 

He  will  not  regard  first-rate  excellence 
in  one  or  more  than  one  sphere  as  an 
excuse  for  failure  in  other  spheres-for 
instance,  in  morals  or  nerves. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  nervous 
ailments  are  not  due  at  all  to  physical 
causes,  and  therefore  that  physical  educa- 
tion is  not  worth  while.  Occasionally  a 
Joseph  Chamberlain  may  be  able  to  do 
without  exercise,  but  he  might  be  able  to 
do  better  with  it,  and  he  may  be  ruining 
his  magnificent  constitution.  Anyhow,  he 
is  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule,  and  I 
suppose  even  he  would  not  decry  physical 
education  for  the  majority. 

For  physical  education  is  no  waste  of 
time  ;  still  less  is  it  a  morbid  and  self- 
centred  pursuit.  The  Japanese  prepared 
for  war  during  years  past,  though  there 
might  never  have  been  a  war.  It  was  not 
considered  morbid.  For  our  bodies  there 
certainly  will  be  a  war  perpetually.  If 
we  are  not  ready,  is  it  morbid  to  try  to 
make  ourselves  ready  ?  What  is  the  cost 
if  we  are  not  ready  ? 

But  people  are  grossly  ignorant.  They 
wait  for  the  war  to  begin  ;  then,  at  length, 
they  prepare  for  it.  Peace  is  the  time 
for  preparation  for  war.  HoHdays  are 
the  time  for  preparation  for  work. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  holidays 


Fig.  5 — Only  a  Part 
OF  Physical  Education. 


4— "Fkncers  Ron  Down  Weigh t-lifteks,  Weight-lii 
Run  Down  Clud-experts  "  (/>.  266). 


are  only  for  slack- 
ness and  enjoyment 
—  temporary  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  for 
this,  of  course,  but 
also  for  experimenta- 
tion, in  order  that 
we  may  enjoy  our- 
selves during  the 
greater  part  of  our 
life,  not  merely  dur- 
ing the  few  weeks  of 
freedom. 

Yet  how  constantly 
we  are  told  that  ex- 
perimentation is 
cranky,  faddy,  neu- 
rotic. Rash  experi- 
mentation is.  So, 
generally,  is  what 
we  may  call  guaranteed  experimentation, 
as  when  a  person  tells  us  that  the  no- 
breakfast  plan  or  the  fasting  plan  or  the 
raw  food  plan,  or  this  or  that  system, 
is  absolutely  sure  to  suit  everyone  in  the 
world. 

That  brings  us  to  the  last  fallacy  but 
one,  which  we  shall  treat  of  here 
—that  hard  and  fast  laws  can  be 
laid  down  for  all  others  as  to  what 
they  need,  what  they  will  do  and 
continue  to  do,  and  what  they  will 
enjoy.  There  is  only  one  law  of 
universal  apphcation ;  that  is. 
Judge  everything  by  its  all-round 
results  after  fair  personal  trial. 
And  here  is  involved  the  question, 
Will   people  give  the  plan  a  fair 

  ti-ial  ?     If  they  cannot  be  induced 

to  do  so,  then  the  plan  is  not  a 
plan  for  all. 

For  it  lacks  what  all  S3^stems 
should  have — interest  and  attrac- 
tion. This  is  a  gigantic  fallacy, 
that  a  system  can  be  scientific  if 
it   lacks   interest    and  attraction 
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those  to  whom  it  is  recommended.    It  ^^'^'^  Is^u\i^o  attt™- 

may  be  the  most  excellent  plan  m  theory     -  J'^^^f  "X  as  an  individual 


may  '•^'^^  

but  in  practice  it  is  not  scientific  m  our 
sense  of  the  word.  We  want  our  advice 
to  be  scientific  in  a  new  and  human  sense  ; 
we  want  it  to  be  tested  by  several  ques- 
tions—not only,  Is  the  thing  true  ?  Not 


tive  to  the  reader  as  an  individual? 
And  is  it  feasible  for  him  as  a  regular 
practice?  The  exercise  below  may  be 
attractive;  but  it  is  not  feasible  for 
most  of  us. 


Fig  6  —A  Good  Exercise  for  the  Air-Bath. 
(B,  per„nssion  'of  Karl  Mann,  Organiser  0,  iU  Open-air  Gpnn.siun  near  Berlin.) 
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Fici.  I.— Breathing  Exercise  at  Percy  House  Schools. 
Breathing  Arm-bending  and  Heel-raising  Combined.    This  can  be  followed  by  Muscular  Relaxing. 

{By  pernmsion  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  P.  Turner.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BETTER  VOICE-PRODUCTION    AND    ADVANTAGES  OF 

BETTER    BREATHING.— II. 

We  want  Better  Habits,  therefore  Better  Practice— City-life  Full  of  Bad  Habits— A  Lady's  Experiences 
in  Learning  Voice-production— First  Learn  to  Shut  the  Mouth— Then  to  get  Rid  of  Tension  and 
its  Results  by  Relaxing— Cramping  Clothing— Need  of  a  Good  Instructor— A  Contribution  by  an 
Expert  Teacher— The  Direction  of  the  Voice— Commonest  Faults -A  Useful  Exercise— The 
Mirror  as  a  Help— Valuable  Comparisons— Full  Movement  System— Imagination  and  its  Effects 
—A  Few  Breathing  Exercises— The  Pneumauxetor— What  it  Means  to  Add  an  Inch  to  the 
Capacity— Deaths  from  Lung  Diseases— Undeveloped  "  Athletes  "—The  "  Natural  "  Way  is  Usually 
Wrong- Need  to  Remind  Oneself  of  Moving  Motives— A  Hindu  Parable- An  Interesting  Study 
per  se— Improved  Appearance— More  Charming  Voice— Athletic  Success— Greater  Independence- 
Better  Digestion- Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases— Worry,  the  Fatal  Disease— More  Comfort 
and  Satisfaction— All-round  Economy  and  Money-earning— Moral  and  Spiritual  Effects -Effects 
of  Practice  Itself— Effects  on  Others— Long  Life— A  Matter  of  National  Importance— Some 
Reasons  Why  we  should  Practise— The  Practice  is  Unobtrusive— Progress  is  Easily  Registered 
—The  Most  Neglected  Art  in  Anglo-Saxon  Life— Some  Fallacies. 


Nan  early  chapter  we  offered  some  hints        The  ideas  most  novel  to  the  reader,  in 
on  better  breathing,  and  we  suggested    our  general  sketch,  probably  were,  first 


I 

some  exercises.  Later,  we  shall  enter  of  all,  the  relaxed  breathing  for  economy, 
into  more  detail  as  to  the  advantages  calmness,  gracefulness,  and  other  pur- 
of  better  breathing,  and  we  shall  add  poses  ;  and  then  the  slight  and  "  gin- 
some  further  hints  and  exercises.  Here,  gerly  "  breathing  when  the  air  is  foul.  If 
after  a  brief  allusion  to  the  first  men-  food  is  foul,  the  less  we  eat  of  it  the  better, 
tioned  chapter,  we  shall  deal  mainly  even  if  in  that  foul  food  there  is  some 
with  Voice-production.  nourishment.    We  must  make  up  for  the 
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starvation  by  eating  more  of  fresh  and 
good  food  when  we  have  the  chance.  So 
it  is  with  foul  air.    But  most  people  in 
cities  have  a  similar  way  of  breathing 
whether  the  air  be  fresh  or  foul,  and  that 
way  is  generally  wrong  in  either  case. 
They  err  as  much  by  breathing  in  a  certain 
way  when  the  air  is  foul  as  they  do  by 
breathing  in  that  way  when  the  air  is 
fresh.    In  the  former  case,  they  inhale 
too  deeply  and  fully  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
they  do  not  inhale  nearly  deeply  and  fully 
enough.    We  leave  the  reader  to  practise 
our  exercises  daily  untQ  better  breatliing 
shall  have  become  as  much  a  habit  and 
as  little  a  conscious  effort  as,  let  us  say, 
the  leg-movepients  of  a  walker,  the  arm 
and  finger  movements  of  a  writer,  the 
tongue  and  lip  movements  of  a  speaker, 
the  poise  of  a  cychst.    Meanwhile  we 
proceed  to  vary  the  lesson  by  an  interlude 
on  Voice-production. 


"  Nature's  sounding-board,"  he  said.  The 
right  word  here  was  not  "  pay,"  but 
"  halt."  (Most  people  will  find  it  better 
to  "halt"  hefore  they  "pay.")  This 
word  was  to  be  repeated  a  hundred  times 
in  succession.  Now  the  chest  became 
painful,  and  the  voice  went  entirely. 

The  third  teacher  knew  far  better  than 
either  of  these  "  charlatans,"  as  he  called 
them.  He  began  by  a  lesson  in  anatomy  ; 
then  told  her  to  breathe  from  the  base  of 
the  spine,  and  use  only  the  back  part  of 
the  lungs.  The  pain  which  resulted  here 
was  in  the  "  lumbar  region."  That  was 
quite  a  change. 

The  next  "  expert  "  was  a  lady  who 
knew  that  the  only  kind  of  breatliing  was 
the  abdominal  kind,  because  the  largest 
part  of  the  lungs  was  in  the  base  of  the 
chest,  just  under  the  floating  ribs.  The 
lady  herself  had  a  wonderful  abdominal 


The  subject  of  voice-production,  and 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  learn  it,  would  require  not  half  a  dozen 
but  six  hundred  pages  of  manuscript  and 
a  whole  comic  paper  to  themselves.  Here 
is  an  account  as  described  to  us  by  a 
lady  of  our  acquaintance,  herself  now  a 
leading  exponent  of  physical  culture. 

Her  first  instructor  informed  her  that 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  nasal  accent 
she  must  pitch  her  voice  from  the  back 
of  her  neck  till  she  could  pronounce  the 
word  "pay"  with  a  steady  vibrating 
sound.    This,  he  explained,  would  clear 
the  nasal  passages,  and  direct  the  voice 
easily  through  the  nose  or  throat.  The 
result  was  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrance  lining  of  the  throat  till  the 
voice  was  reduced  to  a  whisper  and  the 
back  of  the  neck  was  extremely  painful. 

The  next  teacher  saw  the  error  of  this 
way,  and  told  her  to  pitch  her  voice 
against  the  top  part  of  her  chest— 


Fig.  2. 


protuberance  wliich  she  had  worked  up 
and  out  by  lying  flat  upon  her  back  and 
placing  weights  upon  her  abdomen.  She 
could  move  these  weights  up  and  down  uith 
perfect  ease  by  means  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  She  perhaps  did  not  reaUse  that 
to  move  the  abdominal  muscles— and, 
indeed,  to  move  the  chest-muscles— is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  to  breathe  fully. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  pupil  met  a 
teacher  who  did  know  everything.  That 
is  always  the  way.  And  this  final  teacher, 
a  master,  taught  her  all  that  was  to  be 
known  or  that  ever  will  be  known  about 
the  bodv.  It  seemed  to  us— we  may  be 
quite  mistaken— that  the  final  system 
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was  not  to  use  the  abdominal  and  not  to 
use  the  diaphragmatic  breathing,  which 
is  a  different  matter  ;  but  to  keep  up  the 
diaphragm  and  to  breathe  with  the  middle 
and  upper  breathing. 

Now  in  this  complicated  subject  is  there 
any  certainty  ?  Must  the  learner  always 
be  tossed  from  teacher  to  teacher  till  he 
or  she  finds  his  or  her  harbour  of  safety — 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  altogether  differ- 
ent from  someone  else's  harbour  ?  For 
we  have  seen  good  results  from  many 
systems.  First,  let  us  take  what  does  seem 
certain,  and  that  is  a  hst  of  a  few  faults. 

A  great  fault  is  to  use  the  voice  at  all 
when  silence  would  be  golden.  George 
CatHn  (quoted  by  Behnke)  has  an  ad- 
mirable treatise  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
marks :  "If  I  were  to  endeavour  to 
.bequeath  to  posterity  the  most  important 
motto  which  human  language  can  convey, 
it  should  be  in  three  words  :  '  Shut  your 
mouth.'  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
civilisation  that  it  has  too  many  amusing 
and  exciting  things  for  the  mouth  to  say, 
and  too  many  delicious  things  for  it  to 

"EnsifomCartilap 


3-— Phvs!cai,    Education    of    the    Muscles   has    too  often 

NEGLKCTED  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MuSCLE  IN  THE  BoDY— THE 
UlAPHRAGM,  WHICH  SHPARATKS  THE  LUNGS  AND  THE  HeART  (aBOVE) 

PROM  THE  Stomach,  Liver  and  Spi.f.kn  (below).  Its  under- 
surface  is  represented  here. 


Fig.  4. — Sleeping  »vith  the  Mouth  Open  :  A  Bad  Habit. 

taste,  to  allow  of  its  being  closed  during 
the  day.  Do  keep  your  mouth  shut  when 
you  read,  when  you  write,  when  you  hsten, 
when  you  are  in  pain,  when  you  are  walk- 
ing, when  you  are  running,  when  you  are 
riding,  and  by  all  means  when  you  are 
angry.  There  is  a  proverb,  as  old,  as 
unchangeable  as  their  hills,  amongst  North 
American  Indians  :  '  My  son,  if  thou 
wouldst  be  wise,  open  first  thy  eyes,  thy 
ears  next,  and  last  of  all  thy  mouth.'  The 
practiser  would  soon  find  the  habit 
running  into  his  hours  of  rest,  into  which 
he  would  calmly  enter,  dismissing  the 
nervous  anxieties  of  the  day,  as  he  firmly 
closed  his  teeth  and  his  Hps,  only  to  be 
opened  after  his  eyes  and  his  ears  in 
the  morning.  Mothers  should  be  looked 
to  as  the  first  and  principal  cor- 
rectors of  destructive  habits." 

The  first  law,  then,  seems  to 
correspond  to  most  of  the  Ten 
Commandments :  to  learn  to 
abstain  before  we  proceed  to 
action ;  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  Mrs.  WilHam  Archer's 
(Delsartean)  method  of  teach- 
ing us  how  to  relax.  It  also 
is  a  law  against  wrong  use, 
before  we  have  many  Iiints 
about  right  use. 

Among  the  main  faults  which 
we  all  admit  to  be  faults  are 
harshness  of  voice  and  the 
rasping  sound  which  prevails 
in  certain  parts  of  America. 
This  we  may  remove  to  some 
extent  by  removing  muscular 
tension — that  grip])ing  habit. 
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Listen  to  this  unpleasant  voice.  Can  you 
not  perceive  the  tense  grip  somewhere  in 
the  apparatus  ?  If  you  removed  that  kink 
or  obstacle,  would  not  the  sound  be  far 
less  annoying  ?  As  we  have  seen,  we  can 
remove  some  of  the  ugly  tension  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  outward  breath  to  relax 
more  and  more. 

To  keep  the  mouth  shut,  to  relax  the 
muscles  which  we  should  gain  nothing 
by  contracting— these  are  two  good  prac- 
tices. A  third  is  not  to  wear  cramping 
clothing  any  more  than  we  can  help.  As 
Behnke    says,    in    an    excellent  Uttle 


Fig.  5.— Brkathing  through  one  nostril  at  a  time: 
a  good  exercise. 


book  called  "The 
Mechanism  of  the 
Human  Voice,"  the 
folly  of  tight-lacing, 
or  indeed  of  in  any 
way  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  the 
waist,  will  be  ap- 
parent from  what 
has  been  said  above 
about  midriff  (dia- 
phragmatic)    and    ^  ^  

rib  breathing  versus 
collar-bone  breathing.    For  such  clothing 
will  prevent  our  control  of  the  diaphragm." 

The  next  piece  of  advice  to  our  readers 
IS  that  they  should  go  to  some  sing- 
ing   master   who,    on    the    one  hand, 
himself   produces    his    voice  well,  and 
who,  on  the   other  hand,  knows  why 
and  how  he  produces  it  well,  and  why 
and  how  most  people  produce  their  voices 
badly.    The  teacher  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  musician  with  an  Italian  name,  nor 
need  he  be,  according  to  the  next  craze,  a 
musician  with  a  German  name,  or  even  a 
German  name  without  the  musician.  Of 
course,  after  many  years  of  experience  the 
clever  musician  can  give  some  excellent 
advice  on  any  branch  of  musical  art,  but  we 
would  rather  go  to  a  professor  who  could 
give  some  good  examples  and  could  let 


us  hear  what  he  meant,  than  to  the 
apprentice  who  is  learning  his  business— if 
he  is  learning  it— and  getting  his  ex- 
perience at  our  expense.  We  went  to 
such  a  teacher  as  we  recommend,  and 
asked  him  to  put  down  his  views  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  leaving  to  throat- 
doctors  and  other  specialists  most  of  the 
scientific  details  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
vocal  organs.  He  writes  us  the  following 
brief  notes  : — 

"  I  think  that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
any  practical  purpose  to  kjiow  that  we 
sing  by  the  combined  action  of  the  lungs, 

the  larynx,  and  the 
pharynx   \vith  its 
adjoining  cavities. 
It  may  be  superflu- 
ous to  explain  that 
through  the  act  of 
'  inspiration  '  the 
lungs  are  filled  with 
breath,    and  that 
through  the  act  of 
'  expiration '  this 
breath  is  expelled 
through  two  thick 


tubes  called  '  bronchial  tubes,'  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  lungs,  and  which  lead  into 
a  still  larger  tube  called  the  '  windpipe ' 
(trachea).    The  windpipe  itself  terminates 
into  a  kind  of  triangular  or  oval-shaped 
box  called  the  larynx,  in  wliich  are  found 
two  horizontal  mucous  membranes  (the 
vocal  hps)  in  close  contact  with  several 
other  cai-tilages  and  ligaments,  some  of 
which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage)  cause  the  vocal  cords  to  be 
brought  together  or  separated,  stretched 
or  relaxed.    The  space  between  the  vocal 
hps  is  called  the  '  glottis.'    In  forcing  its 
way  through  it  the  breath  sets  the  vocal 
cords  vibrating,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  those  vibrations  the  different 
sounds  are  produced.    The  greater  the 
number  of  vibrations  the  more  acute  the 


I 
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sound.  These  sounds  being  produced  in 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  means, 
it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
so-called  '  chest '  and  '  head  '  registers 
get  those  names  because  the  '  chest 
register  '  produces  its  notes  in  the  chest 
and  the  head  register  in  the  head.  The 
chest  and  the  head  are  simply  the  places 
where  the  low  and  the  high  sounds  of  the 


original  impulse  given  and  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  vibrating  body  ;  the  quality 
or  timbx-e  of  the  tone  depends  on  the 
nature  and  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  the  instrument  which  produce's  it,  as 
illustrated  by  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  sound  of  string  instruments,  wood  or 
brass  wind-instruments,  pianoforte,  human 
voice,  organ,  etc. 


, -Eustachian  Tube. 
Soft  Palate. 
Upper  Throat. 
Pharyiut. 


Fig.  6. — Our  Voice-producing  Instruments. 
(Adapted  from  Behnke's  "Human  Voice.") 


voice  find  their  characteristic  resonance- 
chambers.  This  sound,  high  or  low, 
whatever  it  may  be,  comes  into  the 
pharynx,  which,  with  its  adjoining  cavi- 
ties (the  mouth  and  the  nasal  cavities), 
acts  as  a  sounding-board.  Its  dimensions, 
size,  and  shape,  owing  to  the  great 
mobility  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  soft 
palate,  vary  considerably.  As  with  all 
instruments,  the  power  or  intensity  of  the 
sound  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 


"  In  order  to  obtain  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  tone  when  singing,  it  is  es- 
sential to  pay  great  attention  to  breathing. 
The  breath  should  be  taken  in  slowl}^ 
silently,  and  naturally — that  is  to  say, 
with  muscular  movements  of  the  lower 
parts  of  our  apparatus.  This  last  con- 
dition causes  the  lungs  to  be  inflated  from 
their  thickest  part,  and  so  a  longer  and 
more  powerful  column  of  air  is  produced. 
Once  the  lungs  are  well  filled  with  breath. 
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the  greatest  will-power  must  be  used  to 
control  it,  to  avoid  its  superfluous  ex- 
penditure, and  to  cause  every  atom  of  it 
to  ring  and  come  out  as  voice  and  not  as 
wind.  The  steady  flow  of  this  column  of 
air  when  directed  towards  the  right  cavity 
where  the  notes  find  their  particular 
resonant  chambers,  '  fixes  '  the  voice.  In 
a  general  way,  one  may  say  that  for  the  low 
notes  one  may  direct  one's  breath  to  the  back 
of  the  top  set  of  teeth,  for  the  medium  notes 
to  the  bridge  of  one's  nose,  and  for  the  high 
sounds  between  one's  eyes  or  towards  one's 
eyebrows." 

[It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  correct 
singer  will  not  think  of  these  helps  during 
a  song.  He  or  she  will  have  mastered 
or  mistressed  the  mechanism  by  attentive 
practice,  so  as  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
under-mind.] 

"  Great  discrepancy  of  opinion  prevails 
about  the  vowel  to  choose  when  beginning 
to  sing.  Of  the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  m 
(pronounce-d  as  in  Italian),  three,  the  a,  a, 


and  those  I  might  describe  as  '  natural  ' 
productions.  As  a  rule,  I  have  found  that 
the  sound  aw  answered  my  purpose 
better,  and  in  some  rebelhous  cases  I  have 
even  preferred  the  Enghsh  vowel  e,  on 
account  of  the  particular  position  of  the 
tongue  when  pronouncing  it. 

"  That  great  and  most  tiresome  obstacle 
which  is  usually  experienced  when  passing 
from  the  notes  of  one  register  into  another, 
and  which  is  commonly  called  a  '  break,' 
I  have  found  can  be  successfully  over- 
come if  the  pupil  is  careful  and  patient 
enough  to  begin  her  exercises  a  note  or 
two  above  the  two  notes  between  which 
the  break  occurs.  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  following  exercises  in  reference 
to  the  break  between  the  two  notes : — 


The  following  you  ought  to  sing  very 
slowly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the 
speed  as  the  passage  becomes  easier:— 


«y  p  ~ 


and  u,  are  formed  with  the  hps,  and  two, 
the  e  and  i,  with  the  tongue.    The  vowel 
which  is  generally  chosen  by  the  majority 
of  professors  is  the  broad  a,  as  in  the  word 
'  arm.'    I   respect   their   opinion,  and 
myself  on  a  few  occasions  have  used  it 
with  success  ;  but  as  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  unless  it  tends  towards  the  sound 
aw,  the  broad  vowel  a  is  naturally  throaty 
and  guttural,  and  as  the  throaty  produc- 
tion is  the  one  to  be  avoided  above  all,  I 
hardly  see  the  necessity  to  make  a  pupil 
begin  with  the  very  vowel  which  inclines 
to  bring  the  voice  where  we  do  not  want 
it.    But,  I  repeat,  there  are  exceptions. 


"  By  these  examples  one  sees  at  a  glance 
that  each  lower  semitone  is  made  to 
assimilate  itself  to  the  upper  ones,  so  as 
to  produce  the  so-called  '  blending  '  of 
the  registers.  For  the  '  head '  register,  the 
reverse  sj-stem  I  believe  would  be  the  best 
—that  is  to  say.  to  begin  a  couple  of  notes 
below  the  note  which  commences  the 
head  register  and  gradually  extend  the 
range  of  sounds,  adding  one  semitone  at 
a  time. 

"  The  depth,  sonority,  elasticity,  and 
lightness  are  the  characteristics  of  a  voice ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  range  of  a  voice 
being  apt  sometimes  to  deceive  one  as  to 
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its  real  nature,  it  would  be  prudent,  I 
think,  to  begin  practising  from  the  medium 
of  the  voice,  gradually  extending  the  series 
of  sounds  by  semitones  above  and  below, 
and  judging  bj'  that  process  where  the 
voice  gives  way  more  easily.  Not  only 
will  the  real  character  of  the  voice  assert 
itself  thereby,  but  one  is  sure  not  to  injure 

M.  =  I20. 

=^  J^r:  =  :  , 


The  book  already  cited  should  bo  read 
very  carefully  if  one  wishes  to  understand 
the  mechanism  of  voice-production  and 
many  helps  to  it.  The  author  points  out 
some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
good  voice,  and  gives  different  vowels  to 
begin  with  from  our  friend  above.  Here 
is  a  little  exercise  : — 


I 


o 
00 


ah 
o 


ai 
ah 


ee 
ai 


ai 
ah 


ah 
o 


o 
00 


one's  own  (or  somebody  else's)  voice  bj' 
forcing  it  either  way. 

"  My  limited  space  does  not  allow  me 
to  go  further  into  such  a  complex  and 
intricate  subject,  especially  as,  although 
the  fundamental  rules  about  voice-produc- 
tion are  the  same,  hardly  any  two  voices 
can  he  treated  exactly  alike  ;  but  the  few 
remarks,  fruit  of  my  personal  experience 
and  observations,  may,  I  hope,  be  found 
useful  to  the  patient  and  attentive  student. 
Claudite  iam  rivos  pueri,  sat  prata  hiberunt." 

From  this  short  and  useful  Uttle  treatise 
we  see  the  need  of  freedom  of  passage, 
control  of  parts,  and  knowledge  of  direc- 
tions. First  must  be  the  right  stream  of 
air ;  then  must  come  its  unhampered 
course  ;  then  its  proper  modulations  ;  then 
its  proper  resonance  by  the  help  of  the 
sounding-boards.  With  all  there  must  be 
natural  ease  if  you  have  it ;  if  not,  prac- 
tised ease  such  as  the  fencer  acquires. 

For,  as  Behnke  says,  "  I  have  found 
that  among  the  most  frequent  and  most 
injurious  mistakes  are  : — 

"  (i)  Wrong  methods  of  breathing  and 
of  breath-management. 

"  (2)  Loud  singing  and  shouting. 

"  (3)  Neglect  to  cultivate  the  reson- 
ators. 

"  (4)  Forcing  (a)  the  registers,  (h)  the 
top  notes." 


He  suggests  taking  the  exercise  at  a 
convenient  pitch,  then  raising  it  semitone 
by  semitone  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  individual  voices.  He  says  that 
one  of  the  few  points  upon  which  doctors 
do  not  differ  is  that  the  tone,  in  order  to 
be  pure,  resonant,  far-reaching,  must  be 
allowed  to  come  well  to  the  front  of  the 
mouth.  "It  should,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
be  directed  against  the  hard  palate  just 
above  the  front  teeth.  But  this  is  an 
unfortunate  way  of  putting  it,  as  the 
tone  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  cannot  be  "  directed  "  like  a  jet  of 
water  upon  any  given  point.  Neverthe- 
less the  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  injunction  is  good,  that  the  tone 
should  be  brought  well  forward  in  the 
mouth." 

He  then  points  out  that  often  the  soft 
palate  is  in  the  way,  and  suggests  that  you 
should  tise  the  mirror  so  that  the  light  is 
reflected  on  the  back  of  the  throat,  without 
the  necessity  of  bending  the  head,  stretch- 
ing the  neck,  or  othei"wise  assuming  an 
awkward  position.  He  says  you  will  need 
another  mirror  in  which  to  see  the  image. 
Now  open  your  mouth  and  breathe  through 
the  nostrils.  The  soft  palate  will  drop 
upon  the  tongue.  Sing  while  it  is  in  this 
position,  and  you  will  produce  nasal 
tone.  Now  breathe  through  the  mouth, 
and  the  soft  palate  will  rise.    Raise  it 
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higher  still  by  trying  to  yawn,  till  the 
uvula  disappears.  Sing  again  with  the 
soft  palate  in  this  position,  and,  if  nothing 
else  interferes,  you  will  produce  pure  vocal 
tone. 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  tongue  as 
the  unruly  member.  Instead  of  assuming 
the  position  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  various  vowels,  it  rises  in  rebellion. 
It  arches  up,  stiffens,  and  defies  all  at- 
tempts to  keep  it  in  order.  Here,  again, 
he  recommends  singing  before  the  mirror, 
just  as  we  recommend  clubs  and  other 
exercises  before  the  mirror.  His  vowel 
exercise,  in  order  to  bring  the  voice  well 
forward,  is  to  sing  "  oo,"  then  to  allow 
"  oo  "  to  dwindle  to  "  o,"  and  finally  to 
allow  "  o  "  to  dwindle  to  "  ah."  This  he 
calls  the  oo-o-ah  exercise,  and  urges  pupils 
to  precede  it  by  staccato  exercises  upon 
the  syllable  "  koo." 

The  advice  to  sing  as  if  one  were  yawn- 
ing is  decidedly  good,  within  proper 
limitations,  and  reminds  us  of  another 
useful  book,  by  George  Thorp,  pubhshed 
by  Reeves.  He  also  mentions  the  imita- 
tion of  yawning.  He  says  that  masters, 
in  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  "  breath- 
ing "  sound  in  the  voice,  have  used  such 
expressions  as  "  Drink  in  the  tone," 
"  Sing  as  though  you  were  yawning," 
"  Sing  in,"  "  Drawinthe  breath,"  "  Drink 
in  your  voice,"  "  Sing  into  your  head,"  or 
"  Sing  into  your  chest."  Now  such  Httle 
suggestions  may  be  right  or  they  may  be 
wrong.  They  may  produce  a  good  or  a 
not-good  voice,  or  even  a  very  bad  one  ; 
but  their  merit  is  that  they  give  one  a 
definite  and  concrete  idea  which  one  can 
realise  and  carry  out  in  practice,  and 
judge  by  its  results.  And  that  is  what 
the  reader  of  these  pages  wants. 

As  a  system  for  controlling,  independ- 
ently, the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
even  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
we  should  recommend  ftar  excellence  the 


:al  educator. 

Macdonald  Smith  system,  which  we  treat 
in  a  special  chapter. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  need  of  general 
health  to  give  us  healthy  nerves  and 
tissues  and  to  prevent  too  much  tension. 

Perhaps   a   more   practical   piece  of 
advice  would  be  that  which  we  suggested 
just  now  ;  either  to  practise  certain  notes 
and  sounds  (particularly  the  vowel  sounds 
and  the  nasal  sounds)  in  a  certain  order, 
in  our  own  rooms,  or  (if  we  dare)  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  imagination.    This  sounds 
cranky,  this  imaginary  singing,  but  the 
evidence  is  most  striking,  that  to  imagine 
an  action  is  actually  to  do  it  in  a  mild  way. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  of  Yale  University, 
has  a  very  fine  apparatus  by  which  he 
tests  changes  in  the  circulation.    There  is 
a  bed  upon  which  the  subject  rests.  It 
is  accurately  balanced  upon  knife-blades. 
The  subject  is  told  to  think  out  a  problem. 
More  blood  rushes  to  his  head,  and  the 
balance  shows  the  difference.    He  takes 
exercise  with  his  legs.    More  blood  is 
brought  to  his  legs,  the  balance  is  altered 
again.    Now,  without  seeming  to  move 
a  muscle,  he  is  told  to  imagine  himself 
moving  his  muscles.    Again  the  balance 
is  shifted.    So  it  is  with  singing.    We  can 
hum  a  tune  to  ourselves  without  uttering 
the    slightest    sound    or    sho^^^ng  the 
sHghtest  movement,  and  many  of  the 
most  useful   exercises  we  can  practise 
in   that   way   by   imagining   ourselves  I; 
shouting  or  singing  or  laughing.   Laughing  { 
is  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  voice-pro-  'i 
duction. 

But,  for  control  of  the  diaphragm,  i 
breathing-exercises  must  not  be  neglected.  I 
Breathe  in   quickly   and  out   quickly,  i 
Breathe  in  quickly  and  out  slowly.  Breathe  ] 
in  slowly  and  out  quickly.    Breathe  in 
fully,  holding  your  breath,  and  either  walk, 
or  do  the  exercises  which  Fitzsimmons^ 
suggests  in   his  book  on  boxing  (Gale 
&    Polden).    He   uses   the  punch-baU 
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w  hUe  he  holds  in  his  breath.  His  exercises 
111  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  one  of  them  a  squeez- 
ing exercise,  force  the  breath  upwards. 
But  do  not  strain  yourself. 

Strain  is  avoided  by  gradual  progress, 
by  mastery  of  the  elementary  rather  than 
attack  of  the  difficult.  Indeed,  this  seems 
almost  the  only  way  for  most  of  us  in 
voice-production.  Notice  yourself  as  yon 
speak.  You  probably  inhale  through 
the  mouth :  this,  among  other  disadvan- 
tages, may  dry  and  irritate  the  tongue 
and  throat.    Yet  try  to  inhale  through 


As  a  help  in  exhaling  thoroughly  we 
have  found  an  instrument  called  the 
"  pneumauxetor  "  useful.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  obtained  in  England, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  useful 
apparatus,  being  very  like  the  spiro- 
meter, but  better.  You  breathe  into  a 
kind  of  miniature  gasometer.  By  the 
side  of  it  is  a  white  tube,  on  which  are 
numbers  up  to  400.  You  fill  your  lungs 
as  full  as  you  can,  and  then  slowly  and 
quietly  breathe  out  the  air  into  the 
mouthpiece,  and  you  see  the  index  rise 


Fig.  7. 

Fill  the  lungs,  then  work  the  Arms 
up  and  down. 


Fig.  8. 

Fill  the  Lungs,  then  work  the  Arms 

ABOVE  the  head  AND  DOWN,  AS  HERE. 


Fig.  9. 


Three  Fitz.simmons  Exercises. 

Adapted  /rom  his  book  on  "Self-Defence."    {Gale  &  Poldcn.) 


Fill  the  Lungs,  then  draw  in  the  Ab- 
domen AND  ALTERNATE  BETWEEN  THIS 
POSITION  AND  ONE  WITH  THE  FINGERS 
LOWER  AND  THE  HEAD  HIGHER  UP  AND 
THROWN  BACK. 


the  nostrils  as  you  speak,  and  how  hard 
it  is.    Will  not  these  stages  help  you  ? 

1.  Learn  to  breathe  in  through  the 
nostrils  and  out  through  the  nostrils. 
The  plan  is  important  during  the  hours 
of  sleep. 

2.  Learn  to  breathe  in  through  the 
nostrils,  with  closed  mouth,  and  out 
through  the  opened  mouth;  practise  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  especially  during 
the  exercises  (in  a  subsequent  chapter). 

3-  Learn  to  breathe  in  through  the 
nostrils,  with  opened  mouth,  and  out 
through  the  opened  mouth. 


up  the  registering  tube.  In  a  few  weeks 
it  is  possible  to  make  it  rise  from  a 
maximum  of  150  to  beyond  250.  This  is 
the  finest  exercise  we  know  for  practising 
the  full  yet  controlled  emptying  of  the 
lungs.  It  gives  the  spirit  of  self-emulation. 
It  encourages  you  to  practise  filling  your 
lungs  fully  also. 

Though  we  shall  deal  specially  with 
many  of  the  advantages  of  better  breath- 
ing, in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  must  urge 
its  importance  here  also,  and  indeed 
constantly  throughout  the  Physical 
Educator. 
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To  advise  practice  qua  practice, 
without  appeal  to  all  possible  motives,  is 
not  our  plan  at  all.  And  we  may  as  well 
begin  with  statistics  that  will  convince. 
Now  to  add  an  inch  to  your  height 
is  something  ;  to  add  one  cubic  inch  to  yoiir 
breathing  cafacity  is  much  more  vital.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  this  means 
eighteen  additional  cubic  inches  every 
minute,  or  about  112  additional  gallons  of 


fifteen  and  have  died  afterwards  (660,314)- 
more  than  a  third  are  said  to  have  died  ot 
diseases  due  to  weak  lungs.  It  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  not  a  cheerful  one  either, 
to  imagine  that  one  out  of  every  three- 
people  you  see  walking  in  American  streets 
will  die  some  day  either  of  consumption  or 
of  pneumonia.  Mr.  P.  van  Boeckmann,  a 
"respiratory  specialist"  in  New  York, 
gives  this  figure  in  his  Httle  book,  called 


MORTALITY  DUETO' 
DISEASES  OF  ALL 
OTHER  ORGANS; 
EPIDEMICS,ACCIDENTS, 

ETC. 

371.162 


Fig.  10.— a  United  States  Census  of  Causes  of  Death  in  1900. 

{From  van  Boeckmann's  book  on  Breathing.) 


air  every  day.  That  is  because  breathing 
is  the  commonest  act  of  hfe.  To  increase 
your  breathing  capacity  by  one  inch,  so 
that  this  fuller  power  becomes  a  per- 
manent and  subconscious  habit,  needs  no 
great  effort.  To  increase  it  many  inches 
needs  no  great  effort.  Yet  how  few  make 
even  the  tiny  effort  needed  to  gain  the  one 
inch. 

Look  at  these  statistics  from  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau.  In  the  United 
States  over  a  milhon  people  die  every 
year,  and  more  than  a  third  of  these  die 
before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Of  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of 


"  Breathing  for  Health,  Strength,  and 
Endurance." 

He  goes  on  to  assert  that  even  atliletes 
with  enormous  chests  may  die  of  con- 
sumption. He  cites  "  Pennell,"  the  famous 
Hercules ;  the  "Jap,"  the  celebrated 
wrestler  ;  Professor  Dowd  and  Professor 
Winship,  the  well-known  strong  men  and 
physical  culturists  ;  Dempsey  and  Peter 
Jackson,  the  great  pugilists  ;  Kennedy, 
the  man  who  lifted  over  4,000  lb.  a  few 
years  ago  in  Madison  Square  Garden ; 
"Nick"  Murphy,  the  world's  greatest 
long  distance  pedestrian.  All  died  of 
consumption. 
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These  men  developed  many  external 
muscles  ;  that  great  internal  muscle,  the 
diaphragm,  with  the  lungs  and  heart  above 
it,  and  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen 
below  it,  they  neglected.  Though,  by  the 
way,  we  should  be  wrong  if  we  put  down 
the  whole  mischief  to  the  neglect  of  the 
diap>hragmatic,  as  distinct  from  the  other 
two  breatliings.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
many  errors  of  eating  and  drinking  and 
thinking  which  many  athletes  make. 
These  affect  the  lungs  very  powerfully. 

Carry  on,  then,  side  by  side,  the  practice 
of  better  breathing  and  of  exercises  that 
help  it  (to  ours  here  offered  add  your  own), 
and  the  practice  of  better  voice-produc- 
tion. In  a  good  position  (see  below), 
without  unnecessary  tension  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  or  hands,  and  beginning  with  the 
vowel  sounds  and  the  notes  which  you 
already  do  least  incorrectly  (see  above), 
breathe  ftdly,  and  produce  your  voice 
strongly  yet  calmly,  either  aloud  or  in 
imagination. 

Whatever  exercises  really  help  your 
breathing  help  your  voice  also — its 
power,  its  charm,  its  convincing  effect ; 
exercises  of  the;  neck  (as  in  the  Courses 
for  Men  and  for  Women)  to  help  the 


chest,  of  the  abdominal  and  spinal  muscles 
(do.),  walking,  running,  swimming,  games, 
blowing  soap-bubbles,  anything  that  is 
amusing  or  which  interests  you. 

And  when  you  speak  observe  these 
rules — to  take  in  through  the  nose  a  long 
breath  that  will  last,  so  that  you  need 
not  take  many  jerky  breaths  while  you 
speak  ;  to  pronounce  your  final  con- 
sonants clearly  ;  not  to  mince  or  confuse 
your  vowels  ;  and  not  to  be  afraid  to 
gesticulate  within  reasonable  limits. 

Above  all,  do  not  imagine  that  the 
"  natural  "  (wliich  means  the  thoughtless) 
ways  of  "  civilised  "  men  are  necessarily 
the  best.  Listen  to  the  next  dozen  voices 
that  you  hear.  Are  they  satisfactory  ? 
Could  training  make  them  less  unsatis- 
factory ?  Do  you  like  a  person  more  or 
dishke  him  or  her  less  when  he  or  she 
has  a  satisfactory  voice  ?  If  so,  take  it 
for  granted  that  others  feel  the  same  about 
you.  And  at  odd  moments — particularly 
when  you  are  waiting,  or  otherwise  idle, 
if  not  impatient — train  your  breathing 
and  your  voice-production  until  both  can 
be  safely  left  to  your  under-mind. 

At  present  neither  can  be  with  an}- 
safety. 


Fig.  II. — Some  Simi'le  Bkeatiiing  E.kercisf.s. 
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THE    SANDOW    SYSTEM  ESTIMATED. 

(For  the  on<rinal  exercises  f-om  .vhich  most  of  these  iUustrotious  -.'ere  selected  and  adapted,  see  Sandal's 
"  various  Charts,  in  "  Strength,  and  How  to  Obtain  It,  etc.) 

What  to  Demand  from  Systems-Sandow's  System  Tends  to  a  Certain  Strength-But  is  not 
Complete  Does  not  Help  Our  Best  Games  Much-Needs  Tactful  Supervision  by  an  All-round 
St  Then  it  has  its  Use-Sandow  has  Attracted  Neglected  Classes-Has  Given  the  Begin- 
ning of  Self  respect-And  of  Some  Self-control-System  Feasible  and  Cheap -Appeals  to  the 
Oak-stump  Type  of  Person-The  PROS-Simplicity- Apparatus -A  ^•^ll-<=y--I°^P77^f 
Iddi t  ons^n'Recent  Years-Chief  Originality  is  the  Use  of  ^'^f  "^"^^^f  .  ^'^^ 

Whi  e-Some  Strength  Results-Some  Training  in  Drudgery-Some  Concentration-Local  Work- 
Trunk-musdes-Less  Obesity-Leading  up  to  Rowing.  Bar-work  etc. -Interesting  Jo  Some- 
Sndow  Himself-Shows  Himself  to  be  what  He  Urges  Others  to  Become-CONS-Not  Sk  Ifu 
^o  ordTnftS? -Little  Gracefulness -No  Flexibility-No  Repose  -  Little  Origmality-Assumes  tha 
the  PracUser  is  Weak-willed-Advertised  as  Complete-May  Lead  to  Over-development-No 
NecersarUy  to  Endurance,  Rapidity,  Promptitude,  Versatility.  Poise.  Economy,  and  Mental 
Necessarily  to  exnression-Little  Competition  Against  Others-The  Concentration  May 

rel,f  hf  WronrK?nd^^^^^^^^        the  Proper  Functions  of  Many  Muscles-The  Perpetual 
May  L  verrBaLDoes  I'prepare  for  all  Life-Does  not  Attract  all  People -Neglects 
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IN  a  previous  chapter,  on  "What  to 
demand  from  Systems  of  Exercise," 
we  tried  to  sum  up  the  requisites  as 
follows  :  "  The  most  all-round  benefit 
(and  the  least  harm)  at  the  smallest  ex- 
pense of  money,  time,  and  energy,  and 
Avith  the  greatest  independence  of  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and  a  fair  advertise- 
ment to  show  the  interests  and  advan- 
tages and  the  limitations." 

The  title  of  Sandow's  book— published 
by  Gale  &  Polden— is  "Strength,  and 
How  to  Obtain  It,"  and  that  title  is  a 
fairly  accurate  description  of  Sandow's 
general  system.    Sandow  is  strong,  in  the 


Fig.  I. -The  only  Exercise  without  Clenched  Hanus. 


commonly  understood  sense  of  the  word, 
and  so  are  most  of  those  who  have  prac- 
tised his  exercises.    But  when  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  we  find  a  chart 
headed,   "  The    Exercises    for  Physical 
Development,"  and  in  this  chart  there  is 
only  one  exercise  (c/.  Fig.  i)  without  a 
hand-grip.    It  might  even  be  urged  that 
a  great  part  of  "  physical  development  " 
was    altogether    neglected.  Throughout 
the  course  strain  is  involved.    In  fact,  the 
title  of  the  chart  is  not  at  all  an  adequate 
description.    Physical  development  which 
does  not  include  improvement  in  such 
games  and  athletics  as  Racquets,  Cricket, 
and  Golf  has  no  right  to  the  full  claim. 

Sandow  is  not  an  athlete  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense;  he  is  not  an  all-round 
athlete  like  Mr.  C  B.  Fry.  We  have 
never  heard  of  his  playing  Football,  Cricket, 
Golf,  Lawn-tennis,  or  Racquets.  We  pre- 
sume he  would  have  played  them  if  he 
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could  have  done  so  with  any  reasonable 
measure  of  success,  since  he  is  anxious  to 
spread  his  teachings,  and  he  would  have 
spread  them  very  effectually  by  persistent 
"  centuries  "  in  Cricket.  But  our  experience 
has  been  that,  for  such  games,  the  Sandow 
system  (we  do  not  know  whether  Sandow 
still  practises  it  himself)  is  not  good,  but 
rather  bad,  without  tactful  supervision  by 
an  all-round  expert  who  knows  something 
of  physical  culture  as  a  general  art.  To 
would-be  all-round  athletes  of  the  average 
type  we  do  not  recommend  the  Sandow 
system,  tmless  they  also  do  aUmdance  of 
light  and  qiiick  and  flexible  work,  and  train 
their  promptitude  and  poise  and  "  eye." 
With  that  proviso— but  have  we  leisure 
for  it  ? — the  system  is  very  useful. 

Lieutenant  Flynn,  for  example,  at  one 
time  did  a  numbeu  of  Sandow  exercises, 
without  harm  and  with  great  benefit ;  but 
he  also  went  in  for  supplementary  work, 
including  that  excellent  exercise,  club- 
swinging  and  manipulation.  By  itself  the 
Sandow  system  is  not  suited  for  would-be 
all-round  athletes,  and  certainly  is  utterly 
inadequate  as  a  preparation  for  our  most 
typical  Anglo-Saxon  games  and  athletics, 
as  well  as  for  alert  and  rapid  adaptation, 
for  freedom,  for  repose. 

Yet  Sandow  deserves  the  very  highest 
praise  partly  for  this  very  reason,  that  he 

has  touched  an 
abandoned  class, 
and  gripped  them, 
as  it  were.  He  has, 
partly  by  apparatus, 
appealed  to  those 
who  were  neglected 
by  games  and  ath- 
letics, to  those  of 
whom  large  num- 
bers had  perhaps 
fallen  into  the  ter- 

F.o.  ..-A  usBPUL        ^^^1^  't''^^^  °f  self- 
KxBRcisE.  disrespect,  a  state 
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below  even  the  smug  self-righteous- 
ness of  the  physically  weak  and  flat- 
footed.  Coming  before  an  atrophied 
crowd  of  thousands,  uninterested  in  them- 
selves physically,  except  in  their  diseases, 
he  has  given  them  a  pride  in  their  bodies, 
because  he  has  told  them  how  to  get 
visible  and  tangible  results,  especially  an 
increasing  biceps  and  an  increasing  power 
to  grip  and  to  lift  and  to  hold. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  led  them  to 
some  control  of  their  mind  and  its  direction 
by  the  practice  of  his  exercises.  It  is 
practice  in  concentration  on  compara- 
tively dull  and  monotonous  work,  not 
unlike  the  work  that  most  of  us  submit 
to  under  our  employers. 

His  system  is  one  for  use  in  most  places 
and  at  most  times.  In  this  it  differs  from 
our  typical  games  and  athletics.  It 
differs  from  them  also  in  this  :  that  the 
expense  is  chiefly  an  initial  expense,  in 
buying  a  book  or  taking  a  course,  and  in 
bujdng  some  apparatus  also.  Contrast 
with  it  Cricket,  Football,  Hockey,  Lawn- 
tennis,  La  crosse,  Golf,  jumping,  rowing, 
putting  the  weight,  and  so  on,  as  at- 
tempted by  duffers  who  are  untaught  and 
untended. 

It  is  a  disgrace  of  our  Public  School 
system  in  general,  side  by  side  with  its 
great  merit  of  compulsory  games,  that  it 
does  not  take  thought  to 
"  bring  on  "  the  duffers. 
Sandow's  system  has  ap- 
pealed to  duffers,  who 
failed  at  such  games  and 
athletics,  and  even  at 
gymnastics. 

He  has  taught  these 
ordinary  or  infra-ordinary 
people  to  develop  both 
sides  of  their  body  to 
some  extent,  and  to 
develop  many  muscles 
hitherto  atrophied. 


Fig.  3.— SiMi'LE  Grip- 

exeucises  kor 
Wrist  and  Forharm. 
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It  is  especially  for  persons  of  a  certain 
type  of  mind  and  build  of  body  that 
the  Sandow  system  has  been  interesting. 
Look  at  the  sturdy  stump  of  the  oak- 
tree,  with  no  long  branches  and  no  livmg 
leaves.    Root  it  up  from  its  one  place, 
and  it  dies.    Leave  it,  and  it  brings  forth 
no  fresh  greenness,  but  only  stands  and 
resists  the  wind  and  the  rain.    It  stands 
in  the  way  of  some,  but  it  attacks  none, 
and  it  is  a  thing  to  be  found  and  to  be 
found  firm  and  sohd  when  wanted.  It 
is  the  kind  of  stuff  ready  to  be  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire  of  battle.    To  such 
a   class  (it  forms  a   large  part  of  the 
substratum  of  Anglo- Saxondom)  Sandow 
has  been  of  help,  somewhat  as  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  been  a  help  to  two  other 
neglected  classes. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  our  usual  way, 
first  the  pros  and  then  the  cons.  After- 
wards we  shall  summarise  a  few  of  these 
pros  and  cons  in  a  quotation  from  an 
experienced  instructor,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  useful  mforma- 
tion  here,  and  who  himself  finds  the 
Sandow  system  good  for  certain  pupils 
and  for  certain  purposes— useful,  e.g.  to 
the  boy  who  needs  strength,  not  to  the 
stiff  boy,  who  rather  needs  to  be  limbered 
up  and  made  less  rigid  and  slow. 

SOME  OF  THE  PROS. 

The  exercises  of  the 
Sandow    system  are 
not  complicated. 
Among  them  is  not  a 
single  elaborate  one. 
They  are  simple,  de- 
finite, and  clearly  de- 
scribed and  illustrated. 
And     the  ordinary 
Course  is  a  short  one, 
though  the  number  of 
Fig.  4. — An  Exf.rcise      repetitions  may  spread 
WITH  THE  ^  ^     ^  lo^jg  time, 

Combined  Developer.      il  <ju.i.  o 


Fig.  5.— Another  Typical 
Exercise  from 
Sandow's  Chart. 


which  probably 
seems  longer  than 
it  actually  is  when  ' 
we  devote  it  en- 
tirely to  such  easy 
movements. 

So  great  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping 
up  the  interest  in 
the  same  frequently 
repeated  move- 
ments, that  appa- 
ratus is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  neces- 
sity.   The  merit  of  the  apparatus  {see 
Figs  4  and  5)  is  to  remind  one  to  take 
exercise,  and  to  keep    one's  attention 
fixed  during  the  exercise.     Once  cease 
to  grip  the  spring-grip   dumbbell  for 
example,  and  your  inattention  is  imme- 
diately obvious.    But  even  a  grip  may 
become  automatic,  and  need  not  imply 
.conscious  concentration.    Still  less  need 
it  imply  concentration  on  the  muscle  ac- 
tuaUy  to  be  developed— e.g.  some  muscle 
of  the  trunk  or  leg! 

Sandow's  apparatus  is  far  more  vaned 
than  it  was  when  he  first  started  his 
career  We  see  advertised  his  exerciser, 
his  stretcher,  his  dumbbell,  his  combined 
exerciser  (which  is  a  dumbbell  and  exer- 
ciser and  stretcher),  his  spring-grip  dumb- 
bell Then  there  is  his  embrocation,  witn 
chart  for  massage;  then  there  is  his 
Obesity  Course;  then  there  are  his 
general  hints  about  training. 

About  his  exercises  there  is  little  origi- 
nality. Those  which  we  show  in  some 
of  the  figures  have  belonged  to  many 
systems  for  years  past.  The  chief  original 
feature  of  the  Sandow  system  is  that  the 
person  must  grip  the  dumbbell  with  his 
hand  all  the  while.  This  seems  a  very 
small  contribution  to  Physical  Science, 
and  a  very  fatal  one  in  many  cases  Hi^ 
system  of  massage  is  not  original ;  his 
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embrocation  does  not  seem  to  us  to  differ 
appreciably  from  others ;  his  obesity  exer- 
cises are  not  strikingly  original;  neither 
is  his  all-round  knowledge  so  great  as  to 
justify  his  recommendation  of  cold  baths 
for  all,  or  wholesale  approval  of  smoking  in 
moderation.    Indeed,  we  may  say  at  once 
that  his  remarks  about  the  cold  bath  and 
tobacco  are  ignorant   and  misleading; 
such  verdicts  should  ahmys  be  given  as 
personal   experiences.     Directly   a  man 
begins  to  dictate  to  the  world  on  such 
matters,  we  must  at  once  condemn  him  ; 
his  data  are  insufficient. 

As  the  result  of  the  system  and  the 
apparatus,  some  strength  of  a  certain  kind 
IS  bound  to  come.  It  is  the  strength  to 
grip,  to  hft,  to  carry,  and  to  push  ;  a 
certain  amount  of  it  is  good,  and  may 
even  be  indispensable. 

A  certain  amount  of  drudgery  is  also 
probably  good  for  most  of  us,  for  it 
means  concentration  at  will,  apart  from 
the  pleasantness  of  the  work.  And  it 
means  what  Elmer  Gates  has  called 
dirigation,"  the  art  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion upon  any  part  of  the  body,  and,  as 
Dr.  Maudsley  and  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  increasing  the 
blood-supply  in  that  part,  and  so  helping 
the    nourishment    of    that    part  The 


pnnciple  is  many  thousands  of  years  old 
bemg  essential  to  a  Yoga  system  of  the 
Hmdus  ;  but  Sandow  has  emphasised  it  for 
modern  times  ;  and  the  power  to  fix  the 
mmd  upon  a  muscle  and  its  work  is  a 


It 
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valuable  one.  "Throw  your  mind  and 
will  into  your  muscle  and  work."  That 
is  how  we  should  put  Sandow' s  finest 
text. 

Hence  local  work  and  local  strength 
become  easy.  The  developer,  for  ex- 
ample, is  good  in  adding  power  to  the 
dorsal  muscles. 

The  trunk-muscles  also  are  attended  to, 
as  in  Fig.  6,  though  we  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  about  the  method  directly. 

The  removal  of  obesity  is  a  benefit  to  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women,  and 
Sandow's  exercises  certainly  tend  to 
remove  obesity. 

Moreover,  they  may  prepare  fairly  well 
for,  and  lead  up  to,  such  exercises  as 
rowing  ;  but  the  free  swing  of  rowing  is 
not  a  necessary  result  of  Sandow's  move- 
ments.    They   may   prepare  and  lead 
up  to  rope-climbing,  and,  as  Lieutenant 
Flynn  also  points  out,  to  work  on  the 
bars,  particularly  by  giving  a  good  grip 
for  swinging  exercises.    Mr.  Flynn  has 
cited  an  interesting  case  of  a  remarkably 
weak  boy  put  under  his  care.    This  boy 
was  almost  helpless  physically,  but,  after 
a  course  of  exercises,  including  some 
Sandow  exercises,  he  was  able  to  climb 
a  rope  at  his  first  attempt  ;  that  is  a  very 
creditable  result. 

Indeed,  the  system  is  remarkably  in- 
teresting to  some  people,  leading  as  it  does 
to  performances  impossible  before,  and  so 
givmg,  let  us  repeat,  some  self-respect  and 
pride  in  the  body.    The  pity  of  it  is  that 
the  Sandow  systein,  and  the  outcoming 
strength  and  big  muscles,  are  regarded  as 
the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  self- 
respect.    They   become    the    centre  of 
interest,  and  not  a  starting-point  of  new 
interest.    The  physical  life,  and  unfortu- 
nately  the  mental  life  as  well,  radiate  to 
them  and  not  from  them. 

This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  think  how  famous  Sandow  is  all  over 
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the  civilised  world,  and  how  much  his 
appearance,  qua  appearance,  appeals  to 
millions.  Merely  to  have  large  muscles 
for  show,  and  to  go  through  a  certam 
number  of  feats  of  strength  does  not  set  a 
very  high  ideal  of  physical  culture  before 


represented  his  real  ideal,  for  he  cannot 
possibly  be  a  swaggerer  or  ignoramus— 
at  least  we  must  give  him  full  credit  m 
being  a  living  exponent  of  what  he  urges 
others  to  become.  He  is  a  glorious  contrast 
to  the  man  who  advertises  a  hair-restorer, 
and  who  himself  is  completely 
bald,  or  to  the  man  who  edits  a 
health  paper,  and  is  himself  com- 
pletely unhealthy,  or  to  the  man 
who  tells  people  to  take  exercise, 
and  then  subsides  in  his  own 
armchair,  or  to  the  man  who 
tehs  people  they  eat  too  much, 
and  then  himself  eats  the  same 
bulk  as  before.    Sandow  is  not 
ashamed  to  come  out  into  the 
light  of  day  and  be  thoroughly 
inspected.     His    is    a  muscle- 
system,  and  he  lets  people  look 
at  his  muscles.    We  believe  that 
he  is  genuinely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of   all  that  he  preaches, 
and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said    for    nine  -  tenths   of  the 
preachers  to-day.     Those  who 
know  him  in  private  life  speak 
highly  of  his  modesty  as  well 
as  his  enthusiasm. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONS. 

We  will  now  take  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Sandow  system,  in 


Fig.  7.— Eugen  Sandow. 
From  "Strength  and  How  to  Obtain  It"  {Gale  &  Polden). 

the  masses  ;  yet  perhaps,  like  the  ideal 
of  Mohammedanism,  it  is  about  as  high 
a  one  as  the  low  mind  is  likely  to  reach 
and  grasp  and  achieve  at  the  start. 

Whatever  fault  we  may  find  with  San- 
dow's  ideal-and  we  feel  sure  that  those 
advertisements  of  a  huge  figure  looking 
over  six  feet  high,  have  grossly  mis- 
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the  above  order,  setting  an  objection 
against  each  merit,  and  adding  a  few 
more  objections  besides. 

While  the  system  is  simple,  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  bald  simplicity  ;  there  is 
no  skilful  co-ordination  of  movements. 
When  a  teacher  wishes  to  interest  a  class 
of  advanced  pupils,  he  must  give  them 
a  spirit  of  mastery  ;  he  must  make  them 
feel  a  certain  amottr  propre  in  getting  over 
a  difficult  combination.    No  such  com- 
bination belongs  to  Sandowism,  and,  while 
the  movements  are  simple,  they  are  not 
graceful.    Gracefulness  demands  and  in- 
volves, of  necessity,  a  certain  amount  of 
repose  of  the  parts  which  are  not  wanted 
for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  For 
example,  look  at  the  exercise  by  Mac- 
donald  Smith  for  the  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles.    The   right   hand   is  relaxed, 
because  the  exercise  is  not  for  the  right 
hand,  but  for  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Now 
Sandow's  exercise,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, grips  with  the  right  hand.    Why  ? 
He  does  not  explain.    Certainly  all  grace 
is  taken  out  of  most  movements  by  this 
deadening  tension.    Contrast,  again,  the 
Lawn-tennis  service  so  often  alluded  to. 
Look  at  R.  F.  Doherty's  left  hand  :  how 
easily  and  beautifully  it  swings  with  the 
body.     In  the  Sandow  system  there  is 

no  such  flexibility  ; 
tight  and  tense  are 
the  only  words  one 
can  apply  to  it. 

Against  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the 
Sandow  system  is 
this,  that  it  admits 
of  little  or  no 
variety,  and  little 
or   no  originality. 

F.G.  9.-Tvp,cAL  ExERcs.  number  of 

WITH  DoMiisELLs  WHICH      pcrmutatious  and 

DOES  NOT   REQUIRE  MUCH   1  •        1  ■  •      .  i 

NEHv«,  co.oRo,NAT.oN       combmations  m  the 
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system,  confined  as  it  is  to  full  movements, 
in  which  the  Sandow  system  is  somewhat 
weak,  are  almost  infinite  ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  Ling  system  also.  Simple 
and  definite  things— such  things  suit 
primitive  minds,  or  at  least  are  supposed 
to.  Ambition  demands  something  in 
which  original  genius  may  show  itself. 

The  original  genius  is  not  catered  for 
by  Sandow,  and  the  man  of  self-control  is 
not  catered  for.    Sandow  assumes  that 
his    pupils    are  weak- 
willed,  and  gives  them 
an  apparatus  to  be  a 
bullying  taskmaster.  The 
apparatus,  though  varied 
{see  Fig.  lo),  is  not  nearly 
complete    for  physical 
culture.    Indeed,  a  com- 
plete  equipment  would 
cost  many  hundreds  of 
pounds.     The   fault  is 
that  the  advertisements 
rather  profess  that  the 
apparatus  is  complete. 
And  the  apparatus  tends 
chiefly  to  strain,  to  a 
waste  of  nervous  force, 
and  a  certain  ugliness  during  and  after 
the  movements,   and  an   almost  utter 
absence  of  freedom  and  litheness. 

While  the  exercises  bring  some  strength, 
which  is  good,  when  practised  as  a  perfect 
system,  complete  per  se,  they  must  lead 
to  over-development  and  slowness.  Cor- 
bett,  the  great  boxer,  directly  he  found 
that  any  exercise  was  making  him  slow, 
gave  it  up  at  once,  and  either  rested  or 
went  in  for  light  work.    In  Sandow's 
system  there  is  no  light  work,  and  in  most 
cases  there  is  no  rest.    We  shall  deal  with 
this  point  in  a  moment.    It  is  all  strain, 
strain,  strain.    Some  strength,  of  course, 
results,   but   there  does   not   result  of 
necessity    much    endurance,  rapidity, 
promptitude,  versatiHty,  poise,  economy, 


Fig.  10. — The  Com- 
bined Developer 
WITH  Spring-grip 
Dumbbell. 
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gracefulness,  or  the  corresponding  mental 
qualities. 

Neither  is  there  much  pleasure,  such 
as  comes  from  a  liberal  self-expression  and 
originality,  and  such  as  comes  from 
competition  against  others.  The  only 
competition  against  others  which  the 
Sandow  system  encourages  is  very  far 
inferior  to  competition  as  seen  in  games 
between  individuals  and  between  groups. 

As  to  the  concentration,  which  becomes 
very  difficult  when  there  is  little  pleasure 
and  little  competition,  it  has  its  merit, 
but  it  involves  a  wrong  principle.  Con- 
centration in  life  is  only  right  when  it  is 
on  proper  objects.    There  should  not  be 
concentration  until  after  we  are  sure  that 
the  choice  is  right.    Oiir  text  should  he : 
Make  sure  that  the  thing  is  worth  doing 
before  you  do  it  with  all  your  might. 
Now  Sandow  urges  every  individual  to 
concentrate  on  his  exercises,  before  he 
has  proved  that  the  exercises  are  right 
for  this  or  that  individual. 

The  exercises  are  right  for  many  indi- 
viduals. Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  local  exercises  for  certain  muscles. 
But  it  is  not  every  local  exercise  that  should 
be  slow  and  strain  work.  Such  work  may 
smt  the  body's  weight-holders  and  pushers 
and  pullers  and  lifters  ;  but  muscles  differ 
as  men  differ  one  from  another,  and  as 
men  differ  from  women .  There  are  among 
muscles  racehorses  as  well  as  carthorses  ; 
there  are  among  muscles  sprinters  as  well 
as  long-distance  runners  ;  there  are  among 
muscles  snappers  and  jerkers,  as  weU  as 
holders  and  pushers  and  pullers  and 
lifters. 


lip 

Fig.  II.— Tyi'ical  Exercise  with  Dumuhklls.  The 
Trunk-Exercise  Belongs  to  Many  Systems. 


Even  in  the  case  of  the  trunk-muscles, 
for  which  the  slower  movements  seem 
more  advisable,  the  Sandow  system  is  far 
from  complete.    Let  us  take  two  of  our 
favourite  movements,  which  we  hope  are 
now  famihar  to  our  readers— the  golf- 
swing,  practised  left-handed  as  well  as 
right,  and  the  Doherty  lawn  tennis  service 
practised  similarly.    These  admirable  and 
graceful  movements  are  not  well  prepared 
for  by  the  Sandow  system,  although  they 
include  excellent  trunk-movements. 

As  to  the  trunk  and  other  movements 
to  remedy  obesity,  we  must  make  two  criti- 
cisms—first, that  at  least  half  the  obesity 
now  prevalent  is  due  to  wrong  food  or  ex- 
cessive food  ;  second,  that  probably  for  at 
least  half  the  exercises  to  remedy  obesity, 
the  tense  grip  of  the  hands  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  not  limpness  of  the  hands  that  is  the 
cause  of  obesity,  and  obesity  does  not 
vanish  because  we  have  increased  our 
grip.    In  fact  this  plan  of  Sandow' s,  of 
making  people  grip  their  hands  when  they 
want  to  exercise,  let  us  say,  their  oblique 
abdominal  muscles  or  erector  spince  mus- 
cles, utteriy  defeats  Sandow's  principle  of 
concentrating  the  attention  and  fixing  it 
on  the  particular  muscles  which  we  wish  to 
develop.    If  those  muscles  be  the  oblique 
abdominal,  then  it  is  utteriy  wrong  to 
pay  attention  to  the  gripping  hand. 

The  idea  that  we  must  grip  the  hands 
whatever  the  exercise,  the  idea  that  a 
hand-grip  and  a  control  of  the  attention 
are  synonymous  terms,  reminds  one  of 
Charles  Lamb's  famous  account  of  the 
discovery  of  cooking  in  the  case  of  pigs. 
The  whole  house  was  burnt  down,  and, 
by  its  burning,  cooked  the  pigs.  The 
taste  was  delicious.  The  next  few  at- 
tempts to  cook  pigs  involved  the  burnmg 
of  a  whole  house.  It  was  only  after  a 
long  time  that  people  found  out  how  a 
pig  could  be  cooked  without  a  whole  house 
being  burnt  down.    Sandow  has  not  yet 
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discovered  that  one  muscle  can  be  exer- 
cised, and  should  be  exercised  frequently, 
without  the  whole  body  or  many  parts  of 
it  being  made  tense.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a 
class  of  children,  each  of  whom  had  special 
work  to  do,  and  we  compelled  all  the 
children  to  do  not  only  their  own  work, 
but  also  the  work  of  all  the  others.  In- 
stead of  concentration  we  should  here  have 
dissipation. 

One  reason  why  the  Sandow  pupil  is 
likely  to  concentrate  is  that  the  system 
prepares  for  certain  feats  and  pursuits  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  spoils  for  others, 
if  no  corrective  work,  especially  quick  and 
light  and  versatile  work,  be  done  as  well. 

In  the  same  way,  while  it  is  attractive 
to  some,  it  is  not  attractive  to  all. 

The  attraction  of  Sandow's  name  is 
good,  but  may  be  fatal  if  the  advertise- 
ments promise  too  much.  He  is  a  living 
exponent  of  certain  excellent  features. 
But  the  masses  of  people  are  not  critical. 
They  see,  and  they  say,  How  big  and  how 
obvious  his  muscles  are  !  They  do  not 
ask.  What  can  one  do  with  them ;  what 
will  one  do  with  them  ?  One  can,  and 
will,  lift  weights  with  them,  and  achieve 
many  other  perform- 
ances which  have  their 
due  and  proper  value, 
but  one  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  state  of 
physical  perfection. 

In  a  word,  his  sys- 
tem is  not  suificient  by 
itself ;  it  is  not  all- 
round  physical  cul- 
ture ;  it  does  not  tend 
to  the  all-round  mind 
and  the  all-round 
body ;  it  does  not  tend 
to  nerve  and  dash; 
it  does  not  teach 
us  to  do  suddenly 
just  the   right  thing 


Fig.  12. 

Typical  Sandow  Grii' 

(see  Chart). 
Notice  Ausence  of  Re- 
pose FOR  Unused  Arms 
AND  Contrast  the  Do- 
MERTv  Service  in  this 

RESI'ECT. 


in  an  emergency  ;  it  does  not  train  us  to 
keep  cool  in  an  emergency;  it  does  not 
train  us  in  skill,  which  involves  co-ordina- 
tion and  timing,  as  in  a  catch  at  cricket ; 
it  does  not  educate  us  to  gracefulness. 
Besides  this,  it  sadly  neglects  some  of  the 
correct  ways  of  breathing.  It  utterly 
ignores  physical  relaxing ;  it  almost 
utterly  ignores  the  free  and  far  exten- 
sion of  extremities. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  only 
one  exercise  in  his  whole  chart  that  has 
not  a  tense  hand-grip.  An  excessive  use 
of  the  dumbbell  is  bad  enough  for  many 
of  us,  and  the  spring-grip  dumbbell  is 
worse  ;  yet  he  advises  all  pupils  to  use  it, 
indiscriminately. 

In  moderation,  and  for  many  people, 
the  system  is  a  good  one,  but  it  needs 
correction  by  an  all-round  exponent  of 
physical  culture  instead  of  a  person  who 
knows  only  Sandow's  branch  of  it.  Per- 
haps the  system  is  better  than  nothing  for 
many  if  not  for  most  people  ;  but,  when  it 
alone  is  used,  its  direction  is  slowness  and 
stiffness,  and  the  fibrous  type  of  muscle, 
which,  let  us  repeat,  stands  out  when  it  is 
not  wanted,  violates  the  law  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  modesty  and  reserve.  The  system, 
when  it  is  used  alone,  is  comparatively 
worthless,  if  not  harmful,  for  game-players 
and  athletes  generally,  taking  away  part 
of  their  freedom  and  giving  them  no 
practice,  for  example,  in  timing  the  ball. 

Besides,  it  is  generally  found  that,  once 
begun,  the  exercises  must  be  kept  up,  or 
else  there  will  be  '•'  fatness  "  or  slackness. 
Muscles  which  have  been  developed  beyond 
their  normal  size  compel  the  person  either 
to  keep  up  the  abnormal  size,  or  else  to  let 
the  over- developed  part  become  in  some 
way  morbid,  perhaps  turning  healthy 
tissue  into  that  connective  tissue  which 
is  popularly  known  as  "  fat." 

A  final  point  occurs  with  regard  to  the 
slow,  fibrous,  leathery  kind  of  person. 
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Can  he  be  changed  ?  Our  answer  will 
depend  on  our  view  of  human  possibilities. 
The  oak-stump  to  which  we  have  alluded 
remains  an  oak-stump  until  it  has  dis- 
solved into  its  many  elements  and  atoms. 
Can  a  human  oak-stump  be  changed  or 
change  itself,  and  become  more  hke  a 
willow  ?  Or  should  we  try  to  make  it 
still  more  hke  an  oak-stump  than  it  is  ? 
Now  Sandow's  system  appeals  to  the  oak- 
stump  person,  and  makes  him  more  of  an 
oak-stump  than  before.  Is  not  this  the 
very  person  who  needs  to  become  less  like 
an  oak-stump,  more  like  a  willow  ? 

Similarly  the  New  Yorker  hates  a  game 
of  patience  like  cricket ;  he  wants  to 
rush  :  he  plays  rushing  games  if  he  plays 
at  all.  Is  not  cricket  the  very  thing  he 
needs  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  an  expert's  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Sandow 
system.  He  has  had  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  nearly  all  the  systems  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Our  judgment 
has  necessarily  been  more  or  less  theory  ; 
his  will  have  the  advantage  of  practice. 
He  can  compare  and  contrast  the  Sandow 
system  with  many  others  as  well  as  with 
games  and  athletics  and  gymnastics  and — 
repose.  Being  a  hard- worker  with  his 
brain  as  well,  he  has  a  word  to  say  on 
that  subject  also.    Here  is  his  verdict  : — 

"  Defects  of  Sandow  system  : — 

No  balance  movements. 

No  movements  requiring  anything  but 
the  most  elementary  co-ordination. 

No  exercise  requiring  nerve,  dash,  or 
dexterity. 

Pupils  soon  tire  after  the  first  novelty 

of  the  apparatus  is  over. 

Advantages  of  Sandow  system  : — 

The  exercises  are  good  as  a  means  of 

body-building,  and  to  produce  separate 

muscles. 


The  grip  is  excellent  for  bar-work, 
especially  swinging  exercises,  and  the 
developer  for  pulling  the  dorsal  muscles." 


I 

Fig.  13. 

this  does  not  tend  to  independent  control  of 
the  two  sides. 

He  mentions  other  advantages  as  well 
as  defects,  which  the  Editor  had  noticed 
above. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  famous 
system  has  much  to  claim  with  perfect 
fairness,  and  especially  that,  like  the 
Salvation  Army,  it  has  caught  hold  of 
those  whose  interest  nothing  had  hitherto 
reached.  It  has  been  to  them  a  first  step 
towards  self-respect  and  self-mastery. 
But  it  claims  disastrously  too  much.  That 
is  its  weakness,  as  it  is  the  weakness  of 
nearly  every  system  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of '  or  seen.  It  is  the  one  fault 
from  which  we  hope  that  the  Physical 
Educator  is  free— the  fault  of  claiming 
more  than  the  effects  warrant. 

For  the  subject  of  physical  education 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  When  we  have 
searched  everywhere,  and  tried  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  time  ;  when  we  have 
done  our  best  to  look  at  the  subject  from 
every  point  of  view — especially  the  mental 
and  nervous  ;  and  when  we  have  put  down 
our  genuine  experiences  and  opinions  up 
to  date  as  clearly  as  we  can  ;  when  we 
have — at  least  intentionally— omitted  no- 
thing of  importance,  we  still  must  say 
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this  word  :  our  object  is  not  to  put  a 
perfect  system  before  the  whole  world  ; 
our  object  is  to  tell  people  the  best  that 
we  have  been  able  to  find,  in  order  that 
they  may  practise,  as  we  ourselves  do, 
in  ihe  hope  of  finding  out  something  better 
than  this  is.  Any  such  free  initiative  and 
invention  seems  utterly  crushed  by  any 
system  which  claims  that  perfection,  com- 
pleteness, and  finality  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Sandow  system  seems  to  claim. 
It  has  done  much.  Perhaps  if  it  had  been 
less  dogmatic  it  would  have  done  far  less  ; 
but,  for  our  part,  we  prefer  to  assume  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  most  of  our 
readers.  We  want  to  leave  something  to 
their  choice  and  a  great  deal  to  their 
originality  and  discrimination. 

It  is  not  much  originality  that  he  can 
claim  for  his  movements,  for  he  has  done 
httle  more  than  gather  exercises  from  the 
Continental  and  British  storehouses,  from 
the  works  of  Ling  and  his  followers,  from 
Heppel,  and  from  others,  and  then  to 
add  the  use  of  dumbbells,  grip-dumbbells, 
and  exercisers.  We  cannot  genuinely 
say  that  these  additions  are  on  the  whole 
an  improvement  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  physical  culture,  for  that 


word  "  development  "  includes  a  multi- 
tude of  terrible  errors.    To  the  weight- 
Hfter  it  is  synonymous  with  strength 
and  size,  and  does  not  connote  activity, 
versatihty,    promptitude,    and  health. 
Neither  can  much  interest  and  variety 
be  claimed  for  his  movements.  They 
require  small  co-ordination  and  nerve. 
Nor  is   it   all-roundness   that  he  can 
claim.    For  repose,  for  grace,  for  poise, 
for  quickness,  for  smart  adaptation  to 
unexpected  demands,  for  "  eye,"  for  fine 
sense,  his  is  not  the  system.  What, 
then,  has  it  done  ? 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  schooldays,  to 
the  first  words  of  Virgil's  "  iEneid." 
^neas  was  not  a  strikingly  original  man, 
nor  was  he  a  singularly  exciting  man  ; 
but,  according  to  the  legend,  he  helped 
to  build  a  city  which  was  the  grand- 
mother of  a  larger  and  finer  Rome, 
Sandow  has  not  founded  physical  culture 
himself,  but  he  has  lent  to  it  interest  for 
the  masses.  He  has  lent  to  it  cheap 
apparatus  and  an  undeniably  imposing 
figure.  Implements  and  a  personality 
— these  are  his  main  contributions,  these 
are  what  we  praise.  Arma  vir unique 
cano. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


EXPERIMENTAL  DIETS. 

our  Meaning  of  "  Experimental  "-Our  Object  in  this  Chapter-A  Typical  Training  Diet-The 
Fallacy  of  Altering  Quantity  rather  than  Proportions-The  Disadvantage  of  a  Meat  Diet-^^ 
A  Vegetarian  Crew  at  Cambridge-Two  of  the  Editor's  Favourite  I^-^P\V?,t,Ir  Some 
Simple  Foods-Their  Effect  on  Different  Individuals-Dietary  of  Some  Rotable  Athletes-Some 
Examples  from  Abroad-Hindu  and  Japanese  Runners-Flesh  Eaters  of  Central  Afnca- 
The  nuns  and  the  Lapps,  a  Curious  Contrast-A  Lesson  from  Scotland  ^^^  Ire^d-_  Diets 
of  the  Past-Value  of  Bread  and  Cheese-The  Editor's  Own  Experience-Some  Warnings 
The  Primary  Importance  of  Proteid-A  Typical  Complaint-Natural  and  Unnatural  Foods- 
The  Only  Referee  is  Personal  Experiment-Therefore  Try  an  Experimental  Diet. 


Note. 

In  the  following  article  Englishmen  have 
been  preferred  as   examples.    It  will  be 
noticed  that  endurance  rather  than  rapidity 
and  dash  is  the  strong  point  of  many 
fleshless  feeders.    It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
as  Mr.  H.  Light  points  out,  how  very  few 
cyclists,  comparatively,  are  "  vegetarians," 
and  how  large  their  proportion  of  good 
performances    is.    It   will   be    seen  that 
there  are  many  different  classes  of  fleshless 
dietaries.    If  we  could  collect  the  feats  of 
endurance   and   strength  of  the  fleshless 
feeders   among   other   nations,   in  India, 
Japan,  Greece,  Central  Europe,  the  Andes, 
and  so  on,  we  should  be  able  to  fill  a  volume. 
The  cheapness  of  the  regimes  is  a  revelation 
to  so-called  Political  Economists,  who  do 
not  seem  much  interested  in  the  topic.  In 
a  later  article  we  shall  add  other  experi- 
mental diets,  with  fuller  reasons,  and  with 
approximate  prices.    Want  of  space  has 
crowded  them  out  of  this  chapter.  We  may 
add  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  successes 
OR  OF  FAILURES,  should  any  of  our  readers 
have  made  the  experiment  of  simpler  food, 
with  exact  details  as  to  dietaries, 

A  LREADY  we  have  dealt  with  the  pros 
/\  and  cons  of  ordinary  and  training 
diets.  We  use  the  word  "experimental" 
here  not  to  imply  that  the  following  diets 
are  unscientific  or  unadvisable,  or  that 


they  are  experimental  any  longer  to  those 
who,  like  John  Barclay  (Fig.  i),  use 
them  with  decidedly  good  effects.  They 
are  well  tested  by  their  successful  ex- 
ponents. But  for  the  great  majority  of 
people  they  are  still  experimental.  And 
we  have  chosen,  by  preference,  those  diets 
which  show  physical  success.  Even  of 
these  we  have  selected  merely  a  fraction. 
To  the  large  pubHc  of  orthodox  eaters 
these  diets  will  for  ever  remain  experi- 
mental and  doubtful  till  after  fair  trial 
and  contrast  with  the  ordinary  and 
training  diets. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  not  treat  of 
drinks  and  stimulants,  nor  of  how  to  eat 
and  when  to  eat ;  these  topics  are  con- 
sidered in  other  chapters.  Our  plan  here 
will  be  to  quote  samples  of  diets,  to 
explain  their  principles,  and  especially  to 
explain  whence  the  eaters  get  their  proteid, 
their  body-building  element,  without 
which,  in  proper  quantities,  the  scientists 
say  that  they  are  bound  to  die.  For 
probably  it  is  not  in  any  other  respect 
that  these  diets  are  inferior  to  ordinary 
and  training  diets,  except  in  proteid. 
As  Dr.  Hutchison  points  out,  it  is  a 
question  of  proteid.  Can  we  get  enough 
proteid  of  the  right  sort  outside  the  flesh 
foods  ? 
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The  rest  is  very  easy.    In  the  world  of  He  may  take  fruit.    He  should  eschew 

plant  and  of  animal-foods  (eggs  and  milk  pastry." 

dad  milk-products)   there  is  plenty  of  This    is    quite    typical    of  orthodox 

water,  bulk,  fibre   or  cellulose,   carbo-  trainers  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  over, 

hydrates,    fat,    and    "  salts."    A    fried  Apparently  there  is  the  same  diet  summer 

potato,  a  piece  of  wholemeal  bread  and  and  winter — the  same  diet,  more  or  less, 

Initter,  will  have  all  these  elements,  and  for  sedentary  and  for  physical  life,  except 

some  proteid  also.    But  most  perhaps  that  during  the  sum- 


FiG.  I.— John  Barclay  and  his  Pots. 
(Half-Mile  Running  Champion  of  Scotland  in  1896,  and  many  other  triumphs.) 

(Plioto:  Macartney,  Troon.) 


As  an  example,  let  us  consider  what 
a  practical  gymnast  has  to  say  with 
regard  to  diet,  in  order  that  we  may 
remind  the  reader,  if  he  needs  reminding, 
of  the  ordinary  and  training  diets  cited 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

"  The  athlete  in  training  must  have 
plenty  of  meat,  varied  occasionally  by 
fish.  In  addition,  he  should  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  vegetables  and  bread 
(or,  better,  toast),  and  a  little  butter. 
He  should  not  indulge  largely  in  potatoes. 


way,  merely  to  lessen  the  quantity.  The 
only  scientific  way  is  to  alter  the  propor- 
tions, giving  in  the  summer  less  heating 
material,  and  so  on. 

Then  we  ask  again.  In  thirty  years'  time 
what  will  have  become  of  the  "  athletes  " 
who  now  think  themselves  in  good  train- 
ing while  they  get  regular  body-work  ? 
Many  of  them  die  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
Jackson  the  boxer  did,  and  as  many  so- 
called  strong  men  have  done,  perhaps  of 
consumption,  in  both  senses  of  the  word. 
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We  grant  that  the  meat-diet  has  many  games,  and  therefore  without  much  ex- 
advantages,  but  meat  does  not  become  penditure  of  time-which  item,  to  a  man 
energy  tUl  after  it  has  passed  through  the    who  has  to  earn  his  Imng  by  his  bram- 


body  ;  it  is  expensive,  and  it  is,  to  many, 
clogging,  over-heating,  and  over-stimu- 
lating. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  not  consider 
remedial  diets,  such  as  the  grape-cure, 
the  orange  -  cure,  the 
dry-bread-cure,  though 
the  diet  of  nuts  and 
fruit  and  bread  may  be 
considered  both  as  re- 
medial and  as  "  experi- 
mental "  as  a  training- 
diet.     When  once  we 
come   to    remedial  or 
temporary  diets,  we  are 
led    into    a    maze  of 
contradictions,  being 
tossed   about    like  a 
shuttlecock  between  the 
Salisbury  plan  of  eating 
no  starchy  foods  and 
only  small  quantities  of 
flesh  -  foods  and  much 
water,    and  the  Haig 
plan  of  piling  on  the 
starchy  foods  and  large 
quantities  of  materials, 
but   having   no  flesh- 
foods  at  all,  and  paying 


Fig.  2.— Eustace  Miles. 

(Amateur  Champion  at  Tennis,  18(59  to  190 
AND  at  Racquets,  1502.) 

{Photo:  F.  H.  Hewitt,  Esq.) 


work,  is  of  considerable  importance.  But 
we  do  not  guarantee  similar  results  for 
others.  We  know,  however,  that  quite 
recently  a  town-crew  at  Cambridge  came 
to  the  head  of  the  river  when  it  adopted 
such  a  regime.  These 
are  a  few  examples  out 
of  many : — 

The  first  recipe  costs 
about  fourpence,  and 
contains  well  over  i  oz. 
of  proteid  (i.e.  ample 
proteid  for  a  meal  for 
one).  The  Editor  finds 
he  can  play  several 
hard  matches  in  suc- 
cession, or  work  hard, 
directly  after  such  a 
simple  meal,  which  is 
his  favourite  at  the 
time  of  writing  : 

Four  and  a  half  to 
5  teaspoonfuls  plasmon 
powder  ;  h  pint  milk  ; 
I  dozen  raisins  (cut  up 
and  stoned,  if  preferred 
thus),  or  some  prunes 
(ditto) ;  a  Httle  essence 
of  lemon  or  vanilla. 
"  Mix    the  plasmon 


equally  httle  attention  ,  ,   -w  +u 

to  taste.  It  is  particularly  the  simple  or  carefully  with  the  milk  and  boil  for  three 
fleshless  foods,  however,  that  we  shall  cite  minutes.  Wet  a  mould  ^ith  cold  water 
here  after  answering  the  objection  that  and  pour  the  material  m.  Then  add  ttie 
they  must  be  dull  and  monotonous.  To  essence  and  the  raisins  or  prunes,  mix  all 
be  egotistical,  we  cite  two  of  our  favourite  well  together  with  a  spoon,  and  set  m  a 
recipes  out  of  more  than  three  hundred    cool  place." 

which  we  have  devised  in  less  than  a  year.  The  second  recipe  seems  to  demand  a 
They  are  quoted  from  "Some  of  My  considerably  longer  interval  for  digestion 
Recipes :  with  Prices  and  Reasons," 
published  by  Routledge  and  Sons.  Their 
advantage  in  our  case  is  that  they  enable 
us  to  keep  constantly  "  in  condition  "  at 
small  cost,  without  regular  practice  of 


before  severe  exercise  or  work,  though  it 
gives  equally  good  lasting  power.  It  has 
to  be  eaten  much  more  slowly,  but  it 
costs  less. 

Four  oz.  lentils  (soaked  for  six  hours, 
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then  well  cooked)  ;  4  oz.  haricot  beans,  or 
preferably  butter  beans  (soaked  for  twelve 
i)urs,  then  well  cooked)  ;  2  oz.  ordinary 
cheese  ;  i  oz.  butter  or  good  cocoanut 
butter  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  or  shredded  wheat. 

"  Mix  the  lentils  and  beans  well  together, 
adding  pepper  and  salt  if  desired.  Take 
half  the  quantity,  and  with  it 
hne  a  small  fireproof  dish.  Then 
cut  the  cheese  in  thin  slices, 
and  place  these  on  the  top  of 
the  lentils  and  beans.  Cover 
the  cheese  over  with    the  re- 
mainder of  the  lentils  and  beans. 
Put  a  few  crumbs  on 
the  top.    On  the  top  of 
that    again    put  the 
butter  in  little  pieces. 
Then   bake   for  thirty 
minutes  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven." 

The  variety  of  the 
simple  foods  is  enor- 
mous. With  regard  to 
the  effect — which,  after 
all,  is  the  most  vital 
matter — we  have  ex- 
plained the  contrast 
between  the  ordinary 
diet  and  our  simpler 
or  fieshless  diet  for  the 
last  seven  years  or 
more,  in  "Muscle,  Brain, 
and  Diet,"  and  we  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  testifying  to  similar 
results  on  muscle,  nerve,  emotion,  intel- 
lectual power,  economy,  etc.  We  have 
also  received  letters  that  tell  of  failures, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  every 
nine  or  ten  successes.  The  keynote  of 
that  book  is  that  no  one  may  guarantee, 
no  one  may  condemn,  the  diet,  till  he  has 
tried  it  fairly  for  himself. 

Lieutenant  Flynn,  who  has  done  so 
much  of  the  solid  and  practical  work  in 


F.  Newell  (Vegetarian  C.C.), 

Who  did  198K  Miles,  unpaged, 
IN  12  Hours  on  the  Road. 


this  Physical  Educator,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Courses,  has  had  an 
interesting  experience.    Living  on  foods 
very  much  hke  the  Editor's  (though  Mrs. 
Flynn  has  devised  many  new  and  tasty 
dishes  of  her  own),  he  is  able  to  do  phy- 
sical work  all   day  long — club- swinging 
and  manipulation,  boxing,  fencing,  gym- 
nastics,  free  exercises, 
cycling,  walking,  swim- 
ming; he  feels  no  stiff- 
ness ;  his  brain-work — 
we  can  testify  to  this 
— has  been  constantly 
improving,  and  his  state 
of   mind   is  becoming 
much  more  comfortable.. 
But  in  the  early  stages 
it  was  not  so.    For  six 
weeks  he  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  diet  ; 
then  he  began  to  feel 
slack,  and  went  back  to 
a  mixed  diet  for  a  time, 
taking    only   about  a 
third  of  the  amount  of 
meat  which  he  used  tO' 
think  necessary ;  then, 
after  trying  some  of  oxir 
dishes,  he  returned  to 
the  fleshless  diet,  being 
now  able  to  avoid  the 
mistake  he  had  made 
at   first — namely,  that 
his  early  dishes  had  not  contained  enough 
bulk  and   material   for  the    inside  to 
"  grip  "  as  it  were.     Now  he  finds  the 
best  restdts  from  milk  with  plasmon  in 
it,  slowly  sipped,  and  from  tasty  dishes 
made  with  beans,  as  well  as  from,  savoury 
sandwiches  of  Hovis  bread. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  alluded  to 
the  diet  of  Karl  Mann,  who,  with  no 
appreciable  fatigue,  walked  125  miles  in 
26  hours  52   minutes,   almost  without 
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previous  training,  in  1903.  We  also 
mentioned  Olley,  whose  diet  is  somewhat 
less  strict  than  that  of  Karl  Mann.  The 
foods  used  by  not  a  few  of  the  athletes 
who  belong  to  the  "  Vegetarian  Cyding 
Club  "  include  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese. 

George  Olley  is  22  years  old,  5  feet 
10  J  inches  high,  and  weighs,  when  stripped 
and  in  condition,  154  lb.  He  has  re- 
cently been  trying  the  stricter  diet  of 
Dr.  Haig,  taking  toast  and  potatoes  for 
breakfast,  and  giving  up  tea,  etc.  His 
best  performance  was  in  May,  1903,  when 
he  covered  25  miles  in  38  minutes  59-i- 
seconds.  He  holds,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  amateur  records  from  7  to  13 
hours  inclusive ;  also  all  motor-paced 
amateur  records  up  to  one  hour.  At  the 
time  of  his  best  performances,  and  even 
before  he  consulted  Dr.  Haig,  he  preferred 
brown  and  white  bread  and  butter,  well- 


FiG.  4. — J.  Parsley 


A  Celebrated  Rhcoru-Breaker  and  Winner  of 
Hill-Climuing  Contests. 

{Photo:  W.  S.  Five,  by  permission  oj  Mr.  Parslev.) 


cooked  grains  of  various  kinds,  vegetables, 
fresh  or  stewed  fruit,  milk,  cheese,  and 
eggs.  When  training,  he  took  plenty  of 
sleep,  and  abstained  from  alcohol,  tea,  and 
coffee,  but  used  sometimes  to  take  tea 
and  egg  near  the  end  of  a  hard  race. 

F.  Newell,  during  1903,  lived  on  some 
special  cereal  foods,  and  bread,  nut- 
butter,  nuts,  vegetables,  cheese,  jam,  and 
fruit-cake,  and  occasionally  some  well- 
cooked  pulses.  He  has  tea  sometimes 
twice  a  day.  In  his  food  is  no  salt,  and 
he  drops  tea  itself  before  a  race,  using 
barley-water  with  milk,  and  also  an 
extra  amount  of  cheese,  nuts,  and  about 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  plasmon  at  every 
meal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most 
of  these  cyclists  have  their  brain-work 
for  most  of  the  day,  whereby  to  earn  their 
living  ;  they  are  not  daily  on  the  wheel. 

John  Barclay  (Fig.  i)  is  another  good 
example.  His  feats  may  be  conjectured 
from  his  cups.  J .  Parsley  is  yet  another  ; 
and,  as  an  example  of  endurance  in  a  hot 
climate,  H.  E.  Bryning. 

For  team-work  we  may  quote  the 
records  of  W.  S.  Ragan  and  A.  H.  Paul. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  com- 
paratively few  have  tried  this  diet,  and 
stiU  fewer  have  tried  it  scientifically  and 
fairly,  taking  abundance  of  proteid  in- 
stead of  meat-proteid,  and  not  too  much 
butter  or  starch.     In  proportion  to 
the  numbers  who  have  experimented 
sensibly  and  the  numbers  who  use 
and  are  accustomed  to  use  the  ordinary 
and  training  diets,  these  successes, 
especially  in  long  distances,  are  phe- 
nomenal.    But  it  is  especially  in 
long  distances — in  endurance,  that  is 
to   say— together    with  reasonable 
speed,  that   the  diet  seems  to  be 
most  suitable ;    and,  to  our  mind, 
the  most  striking  part  of  it  is  that 
most  of  the  performances  are  done 
without   regular   previous  training, 
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ncrhaps  after  many  days  of  sedentary 
work. 

As  types  of  endurance  abroad,  we  may 
mention  the  Hindu  and  Japanese  runners 
\\  ho  pull  their  rickshaws  at  a  good  round 
[iace  hour  after  hour,  thinking  little  of 
covering  sixty  miles  or  more  in  the  day. 
Their  "inevitable"  is  well-cooked  rice 
eaten  very  slowly,  but  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  lentils  and  some  sort  of  fat  also 
tmd  a  place  in  the  regime  of  the  Hindus. 

Many  other  examples  have  been  cited 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
ibove-mentioned  book.  As  examples  of 
iidurance,  together  with  strength,  we 
have  the  weight- carriers  of  Constantinople, 
Japan,  the  Andes,  and  other  countries, 
including  Central  Africa.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  Mr.  F.  Thomasset,  who  has 
lived  there  for  many  years,  has  kindly 
sent  photographs  of  the  natives.  It  will 
be  conjectured  that  their  diet  is  not 
scientific,  but  too  fattening ;  but  their 
feats  of  endurance  and  strength  are  quite 
noticeable.  Their  diet  is  from  necessity 
rather  than  from  choice  ;  they  live  on 
boiled  rice  and  coasted  maize,  and  some- 
times they  use  cassara,  sorghi  (native 
beans  like  coarse  runners),  and  sundry 
earth-nuts  and  other  vegetables.  The 
meat  which  they  greatly  desire  they 
seldom  get.  When,  however,  a  hippo- 
potamus or  any  other  game  is  slain,  they 
will  not  leave  it  until  it  is  finished.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  man  could  devour  as 
much  as  thirty  pounds  of  flesh  at  a  single 
sitting,  which  of  course  may  extend  over 
several  days.  They  mostly  drink  water, 
again  of  necessity  ;  but  they  do  make  a 
sort  of  thick  beer,  almost  like  porridge, 
from  grain  ;  this  they  call  "  pombi."  It 
ferments,  and  after  some  days  becomes 
intoxicating. 

How  about  the  very  cold  climates,  one 
naturally  asks  ?  Well,  here  we  have  an 
interesting  contrast— the  Finns  and  the 


Fig.  5.— II.  E.  Bryning. 


An  Ex-Champion  Cyclist  op  India. 

{Photo:  H.  Ward,  West  Croydon,  by  permission  0) 
Mr.  Bryning.) 

Lapps.  The  food  of  the  Finns  is  mostly 
cereal ;  the  food  of  the  Lapps  is  mostly 
animal  flesh-food,  especially  fat.  We 
believe  that  the  Finns  compare  favourably 
with  the  Lapps  for  endurance  and  strength, 
as  well  as  for  good-nature  and  mental 
qualities. 

For  temi^erate  climates  we  need  not  go 
so  far  afield.  We  have  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish  near  at  home — so  near,  in  fact, 
that  those  who  travel  well  into  the  country 
can  see  them,  and  will  hardly  like  to  call 
their  diet  "  experimental  "  any  longer — 
porridge  for  the  Scotch  (but  it  used  to  be 
well-cooked  porridge),  potatoes  for  the 
Irish  (but  well-cooked  potatoes),  and 
butter-milk  for  both.  The  results  are 
strength  of  body,  power  of  brain  for 
philosophy,  and  commonsense,  lasting 
power  for  the  Scotch,  vivacity  for  the 
Irish.    These    are    among    the  results, 
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though  we  fear  that  conscientiously- 
cooked  oatmeal  is  going  out  as  the  national 
dish  of  the  North. 

In  ancient  times  we  have  the  Greek 
athletes,  and,  indeed,  the  Greek  citizens, 
who,  in  their  best  days,  regarded  meat 
or  fish  as  an  occasional  extra — a  hors 
d'ceiivre,  or  fiavourer.  Except  on  festival 
days,  the  mainstay  of  the  strong  and 
active,  yet  clever  and  artistic  Athenian 


In  the  same  week  that  we  write  this 
we  have  a  letter  from  a  former  football 
"  blue  "  in  the  Argentine.  He  has  bene- 
fited by  the  change  of  diet ;  cheese  seems 
now  to  be  his  mainstay.  Both  physically 
and  mentally  the  amount  of  work  he 
gets  through  is  amazing,  and  he  finds  that 
the  people  round  him  have  had  a  similar 
experience. 

Yet  still  one  gets  the  same  answer  : 


Fig.  6. — Weight-Carriers  in  Central  India. 

{Photo  by  permission  of  F.  Tliomasset,  Esq.) 


citizens  was  not  flesh,  but  a  cereal  food, 
bread  or  cake,  varied  with  olives,  figs, 
and  so  on.  Not  unlike  this  was  the  diet 
of  the  Romans  when  they  were  at  their 
best. 

So  success  on  the  fleshless  foods  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  food,  any  one  climate, 
any  one  period,  any  one  excellence, 
physical  or  mental.  Certainly  it  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  food  ;  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  plant-foods  ;  still  less  is  it  closely 
connected  with  vegetables.  It  includes 
two  animal-foods — eggs,  and  milk,  and 
cheese,  and  its  other  products. 


"  The  fleshless  diet  will  not  suit  me."  Now 
years  ago  the  Editor  thought  that  the  no- 
breakfast  plan  would  not  suit  him,  and  for 
the  first  few  days  of  experiment  it  did 
not.  In  a  later  chapter  will  be  traced  the 
stages  through  which  he  has  passed  up 
to  the  present  time,  when,  however  severe 
his  work  or  exercise,  he  does  it  better 
and  with  less  fatigue  if  he  eats  absolutely 
no  solid  food  till  1.30  or  even  later.  And 
to  play  a  hard  single  at  Racquets  for  an 
hour,  to  do  some  running  and  walking, 
and  then  to  play  a  hard  single  at  Tennis 
for  an  hour  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  a 
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fair  test.  What  if  we  liad  condemned 
this  plan  merely  because  it  sounded  un- 
likely !  That  would  have  been  un- 
scientific. Until  we  tried  the  plan,  it 
was  experimental  ;  now  we  have  tried 
it,  it  is  scientific — for  us. 

But  there  is  a  terrible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  food-reform  ;  food-reform  is  associated 
with  misleading  words.  Let  us  consider 
three  of  them.    First,  there  is  "  vege- 
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Our  crying  need,  then,  is  the  best  word 
to  describe  "  simpler  foods,"  as  we  have 
called  them  for  want  of  a  better  name. 
There  are  many  grades  of  strictness.  Some 
eschew  condime'nts  and  stimulants  and 
narcotics.  But  in  all  of  them  there  should 
be  the  principle  of  taking  no  flesh  (or  less 
flesh),  and  getting  nourishment,  and  es- 
pecially proteid,  from  some  other  source. 

The  first  warning  to  experimenters  will 


L'  Natives  of  Central  Africa  Eat  Meat  when  they  can  g 
(By  permission  of  F.  Thomasset,  Esq.) 


be,  "  Get  your  proteid  ;  look  for  that  first, 
rather  than  for  bulk."  It  does  not  in  the 
least  follow,  of  course,  that  because  a 
chemical  analysis  (dry  peas,  beans,  and 
lentils)  gives  pulses  over  20  per  cent, 
of  proteid,  and  beef  only  20,  there- 
fore, inside  you,  the  pulses  will  act  and 
perform  according  to  programme,  how-' 
ever  carelessly  you  prepare  and  cook  and 
eat  them.  It  is  in  the  proteid  that  the 
difficulty  lies,  the  proteid  together  with 
its  accompanying  "  salts."  That  is  why 
milk-proteid  is  so  valuable.    It  has  the 


tarian,"  which  suggests  vegetables ;  then 
there  is  "fruitarian,"  which  suggests  fruits ; 
neither  of  these  words  suggests  those 
animal-foods  (eggs,  milk,  and  milk-pro- 
ducts) which  are  animal,  but  yet  fleshless. 
The  third  word,  "fleshless,"  does  not 
suggest  a  nourishing  substitute  for  flesh. 
If  one  eats  foods  at  random,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not  flesh,  one  is  likely  to 
break  down  altogether.  It  is  absolutely 
vital,  when  one  gives  uji  flesh-foods,  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  (body-building)  pro- 
teid from  some  other  source  instead. 
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accompanying  "  salts"  with  it,  at  least, 
in  that  form  of  milk-proteid  on  which  we 
ourselves  habitually  rely,  because  it  has 
never  played  us  false. 

The  second  warning  is  as  to  the  early 
effects  of  a  change.  We  constantly  get 
letters  which  tell  of  a  temporary  un- 
pleasantness.   Here  is  a  typical  one  :— 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  began  your  diet  some 
days  ago.  I  have  been  very  careful  of 
quantities.  I  eat  slowly,  and  do  not 
drink  at  or  near  my  meals.  I  take  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise  daily.  Yet 
the  diet  depresses  me,  and  I  feel  slack." 

It  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  to  these 
people  one  reason  why  they  may  feel 
slack.    Imagine  your  body  to  be  clogged 
with  poisons,  hke  a  stagnant  pool.  Then 
imagine  yourself  to  be  running  a  stream 
of  water  through  that  stagnant  pool.  The 
effects  on  the  stream  of  water  when  it  has 
left  the  pool  will  be  very  unpleasant,  but 
if  the  stream  of  water  constantly  passing 
through  is  pure,  then,  by  degrees,  the 
stagnant  pool  will  become  pure  also.  That 
stream  of  water  is  your  blood;  that 
stagnant  pool  is  a  part  of  your  body, 
whatever  part  the  poisons  may  be  stagnant 
in.    Obviously  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
the  dirty  water  circulating  through  your 
system,  especially  through  your  brain; 
but  how  else  are  you  to  get  rid  of  it  from 
the  stagnant  pool  ?    Keep  your  diet  pure. 
Add  to  it  perhaps  something  which  will 
break  up  the  poisons.    Do  not  add  to  it 
that  which  will  drive  the  poisons  back 
into  their  stagnant  pool  ;  and  be  patient. 
Do  not  demand  an  immediate  cure,  when 
for  years  and  years  you  have  been  adding 
poison  to  poison  grain  by  grain. 

After  such  advice  the  person  usually 
has  patience,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
what  we  may  call  "  experimental  faith, 
and,  in  periods  varying  from  three  days  to 
six  months,  becomes  "  fit "  as  never  before. 
That  is  the  theory,  and  it  works  well  m 


practice.  But  during  the  treatment  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  man  to  convince  himself 
that  he  is  being  fed,  not  starved  ;  cured, 

not  killed. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that  the  fieshless 
foods  are  "  unnatural  "  to  man,  because 
his  teeth  and  organs  and  skin  show  him 
to  be  a  carnivorous  animal,  or  an  om- 
nivorous animal.    As  to  the  omnivorous, 
probably  most  animals  can  become  om- 
nivorous—certainly sheep  and  cows  can  ; 
but  the  naturally  omnivorous  animals  are 
the  boar  and  pig  and  dog.    The  illustra- 
tion in  a  previous  chapter  showed  that 
a  man's  teeth  are  not  in  the  least  like  the 
teeth  of  a  dog,  which  has  an  "eye" 
tooth  far  longer  than  the  other  front  teeth, 
and  separated  from  them  by  a  distinct 
gap  on  both  sides.    Nor  are  his  organs 
and  his  skin  in  the  least  Hke  the  organs 
and  skin  of  an  omnivorous  or  carnivorous 
animal.    His  digestive  tract  is  longer  ;  he 
sweats.    Indeed,  consider  him  anatomic- 
ally and  physiologically,  make  his  head  a 
little  less  upright,  and  his  hand  and  thumb 
a  little  less  "  speciahstic,"  a  little  less 
adapted  for  manual-work,  and  you  have 
an  ape,  especially  an  anthropoid  ape. 
About  this  all  anatomists  and  physi- 
ologists are  agreed.    In  his  teeth  and  m 
his  organs  man  is  an  ape,  his  brain  being 
somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the  brain 
of  an  ape,  and  the  angle  of  his  face  being 
somewhat  different  too,  though  less  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  an  uncivilised  man.  As 
to  his  skin,  he  is  a  sweating  animal  ;  a 
carnivorous  animal  is  not.    On  the  other 
hand,  man  is  not  a  grass-eatmg  (frugiv- 
orous)  animal.    His  digestive  tract  is  not 
nearly  long  enough.  ,  .  ,  • 

But  there  is  a  fourth  fallacy,  which  is 
that  we  can  prove  the  case  either  way 
from  the  analogy  of  animals.  Man  nrav 
be  almost  exactly  like  an  ape  in  ouikl. 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  should 
live  entirely  on  fruits  and  grains  and  nuts- 
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What  we  need  is  the  analogy  of  some 
animal  that  can  keep  healthy,  and  pre- 
serve those  instincts  which  men  should 
strive  to  regain,  during  a  sedentary  life  in 
a  city,  in  a  crowded  and  dirty  and  worry- 
nag  city,  too.  We  have  no  records  of  such 
animals  in  large  numbers. 

Therefore  we  fall  back  upon  the  only 
criterion  left,  which  is,  personal  experi- 
ment of  a  fair  kind,  especially  with  enough 
proteid  and  "  salts  "  to  take  the  place  of 
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those  who  do  not.  The  argument  on  the 
humanitarian  and  aesthetic  sides  is  as 
strong  as  that  on  the  economical  and 
national-economical  side  in  favour  of  the 
fleshless  foods.  But  the  man  who  is  well 
only  while  he  lives  on  these  foods,  and 
who  is  ill  directly  he  deviates  and  takes 
flesh-foods,  is  not  altogether  free,  even 
though  through  the  gate  of  the  fleshless 
diet  he  may  attain  freedom  eventually. 
He  has  little  right  to  set  himself  up  on 


Fig.  8.— VV.  S.  Ragan  and  A.  H.  Paul. 
Celebrated  for  both  Tandkm  and  Single  Riding. 
(By  permission  0/  Mi:  A.  H.  Paul.) 


flesh-foods,  and  enough  patience  to  tide 
one  over  the  first  period  of  depression 
which  may  result.  After  that,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  register  the  results  of  the 
change  m  each  branch  of  our  hfe,  to  make 
our  own  decision  accordingly,  and  to  tell 
others  without  ranting  or  exaggerating  or 
preaching. 

There  is  yet  a  fifth  fallacy  ;  this  is  that 
those  who  live  on  the  fleshless  foods  are 
necessarily  better  people  morally  than 


a  moral  platform  above  those  who  can  be 
fairly  healthy  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  man 
who  can  keep  his  temper  and  his  good- 
nature and  his  sweet  charity  only  when  he 
eschews  flesh-foods  must  not  despise  those 
whom  he  calls  the  weaker  brethren,  who, 
however,  can  often  keep  their  temper  and 
their  good-nature  and  their  charity,  al- 
though they  take  flesh-foods  in  abundance. 
At  the  highest  state  of  development 
wc  must  recognise  those  wlio  to-morrow 
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could  give  up  all  forms  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  without  a  pang  of  regret  or  a 
tinge  of  discomfort,  and  who  yet  could 
take  these  things  without  loss  of  physical 
and  mental  poise  ;  these  seem  the  highest 
of  all.  Before  them  mere  food-reformers 
like  ourselves  must  bow  in  humiUty. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  wish  to  urge 
the  scientific  view  of  the  matter— namely, 
the  experimental  view.    Try  some  kind 
of  fleshless  diet  fairly,  by  degrees  if  you 
like,  as  for  one  meal  a  day  or  for  one  day 
a  week,  or  for  one  whole  week.    Try  it 
persistently  and  patiently.    Then  judge 
it  by  its  results.    But  be  a  fan-  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  "  play  the  game  "  ;  do  not  con- 
demn  it  untried  ;  try  it  fairly  ;  let  your 
inside  and  its  sensations  cross-examme 
the  diet  as  much  as  you  like,  the  more  the 
better  ;  but  give  it  an  honest  chance. 

In  conclusion  we  must  strike  the  key- 
note of  individuaUty.    It  is  a  matter  foi 
individual  personal  experiment,  and  the 
individual's  power  of  getting  nd  of  uric 
acid,  xanthins,  purins,  and  waste-products 
differs  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  We 
allude  once  more  to  the  researches  of 
Dr  Walter  Hall.    The  first  patient  is  put 
on  a  certain  diet  and  then  thoroughly 
examined,  and  told  that  he  has  a  great 
capacity  for  getting  rid  of  such  excessive 
waste-products  as  are  to  be  found  m 
flesh-foods.    A  second  person  is  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  told  that  he  had 
better  not  take  red  meat ;  he  had  better 
not  go   beyond   chicken   and  fish.  A 
third  may  find  even  these  "  taboo  "  for 
him  and  must  not  venture  towards  the 
land  of  flesh-foods  further  than  the  egg- 
limit  •  he  may,  however,  take  cheese  and 
milk, 'if  he  takes  them  rightly.    Yet  a 
fourth  is  confined  to  a  stricter  diet  still- 
no  meat,  no  birds,  no  fish,  no  eggs,  no 
pulses,    perhaps   even   no  mushrooms, 
asparagus,  or  oatmeal. 

A  fifth  may  find  that  something  else 


is  on  the  condemned  list ;  we  need  not 
trouble  to  ask  what,    The  thing  may  be 
unadvisable  for  some  other  reason  besides 
the  xanthins  or  purins  present  in  it.  For 
our  part,  we  find  ourselves  better  without 
sugar,  and,  during  a  sedentary  life,  white 
flour,  and  several  other  kinds  of  food.  It 
is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  how  many  mis- 
takes, according  to  theory,  an  individual 
can  make  in   actual   practice  without 
appreciable   bad  results;    and  doctors 
are  beginning  to  see  this  more  and  more 
every  year  and  every  month.    So  that 
when  we  began  our  experiments,  sud- 
denly giving  up  all  flesh-foods,  more  than 
seven  years  ago,  we  were  walking  m  an 
unknown  country  by  ourselves.  Though 
there  were  many  vegetarians  living  and 
perhaps  thriving  at  that  time,  we  did  not 
know  them,  we  did  not  hear  of  them. 
Now  things  are  changed.    Every^vhere  we 
find  men  and  wcmen  and  children  trymg 
our  diet,  and,  in  most  cases,  we  find  them 
thriving  on  it  better  than  they  did  on 
the  mixed  diet.    But,  let  us  repeat,  our 
diet    adapted  to  suit  your  needs  and 
pecuHarities,  is  still  an  experimental  diet 
for  you,  and  not  a  scientific  diet  until  you 
have  found  that  it  suits  you  all-round  for 
your  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  your 
physical  and  cesthetic  and  economical  hie. 
It  is  weakest  on  the  "  social "  and  domes- 
tic  side.     But   we   prophesy   that  in 
another  ten  years'  time  things  will  be 
reversed,  and  rich  people  who  now  think 
it  "  the  thing  "  to  give  a  banquet  that 
costs  ten  shillings  a  head,  will  thmk  it 
"  the  thing "   to  give  a  banquet  with 
equally  good  tastes  and  at  least  equally 
good  effects  which  costs  not  more  than 
a  fifth  of  that  price,  and  which  increases 
the  demand  for  those  country-products 
which   Great   Britain   could  supply  so 
easily,  and  so  profitably  with  respect  to 
the  self-sufficiency  and  health  and  physique 
of  her  population. 
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FiG.  I.— Physical  Exercises  for  the  Whole  School  in  Squads. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
SHORT    GAMES    FOR '  THE"  YOUNG. 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs  of  the  EUringham  Street  {Wandsworth)  Board  School,  by 

C.  I.  Mann,  Ealing. 

Disadvantages  of  Ordinary  Play  To-day— Unmistakable  Advantages— Dr.  Thomas  P.  Savill  on 
Play— Need  to  Extend  Play  to  Our  Millions— Here  One  School,  Mr.  Corsie's  Board  School  at 
Wandsworth,  is  Considered — The  Teaching  and  Organising  of  Play  has  been  Voluntary— Work, 
Games,  Swimming,  Drill  not  Neglected— Mr.  Corsie's  Own  Experiences— The  Futures  of  His  Boys — 
Good  Workmen— A  Matter  of  Organisation— How  Play  Teaches  through  the  Senses— Children 
too  Often  Taught  as  if  They  were  Little  Men— All  Mr.  Corsie's  Children  Play  all  the  Games, 
in  Spells— No  Loafing— They  Learn  to  Take  their  Pleasures  Sanely— Little  Apparatus  Needed- 
Genuine  Enjoyment— Another  School  as  a  Contrast— Education  in  Recreation  Outside  England- 
Hints  to  Organisers— Medical  Supervision— Free  Self-activity  and  Choice  as  Well— Vast  Variety 
of  Games— Froebel  Plays— Open  -  air  Gymnasia— Comparison  of  Simple  Games  and  Simple 
Foods— Appeals  to  Families,  Institutions,  Government— Need  of  Statistics  as  to  How  We  Take 
Our  Pleasures—"  Scientific  "  Authorities  Ignore  Play— Preyer— City  Life— Wanted  :  Professional 
Teachers,  and  Especially  Trained  Teachers  of  Games. 


"yjyE  have  already  pointed  out  the  dis- 
advantages of  play  as  it  exists  at 
present.  Expensive  in  money  and  time, 
ill-provided  with  space  and  opportunities 
in  general,  not  taught  well,  not  practised 
well,  appealing  to  duffers  scarcely  at  all, 
far  from  complete  as  physical  education, 
it  has  been  fairly  condemned  by  many 
serious  gymnasts  and  theorists. 


But  we  have  seen  that  play  has  also 
many  advantages,  being  an  interesting 
outlet  for  energy  in  a  life  abounding  with 
stimulants,  being  a  recreation  and  change, 
inciting  people  to  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise  (and  perhaps  leading  to  a  wash 
afterwards),  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
air  and  light,  encouraging  travel  and 
having  a  social  value,  giving  lessons  in 
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co-operation,  and  developing  the  char- 
acter with  respect  to  skill,  fairness,  pluck, 
and  cheerfulness. 

Let  us  endorse  one  or  two  of  its  merits 
by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Savill,  Vice-President  of  the  '  British 
College  of  Physical  Education.    He  says  : 

"  So  long  as  our  girls  and  boys  learn  the 
principles  of  fair  play  and  their  duty  to 
their  neighbour  in  the  playground,  while 
they  receive  an  adequate  and  fitting  (I  had 
almost  said  supplementary)  education  m 
general  and  scientific  knowledge  m  the  class- 
room, there  is  for  me  at  least  but  little 
fear  of  England  losing  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.    Whatever  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  drill  and  systematic  exer- 
cise—and I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 
(jeny  it— the  mental,   social,   and  moral 
training  offered  by  games  is  beyond  dis- 

One' more  point  I  should  like  to  allude 
to  A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said— 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  large 
element  of  truth  in  it— about  the  dead  level 
of  uniformity  with  which  all  children  are 
treated  and  educated.  But  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  when  the  teacher  has  so  little 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  child  s  true 
character,  his  failings,  his  weaknesses,  and 
his  virtues  ?  Now  we  have  in  games  beyond 
doubt  the  very  best  of  all  means  for  giving 
■  the  teacher  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  each  of  his  pupils.  Five  minutes  m  the 
playground  will  sometimes  give  an  observant 


master  more  information  about  the  scholar's 
real  disposition  than  months  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  in  the  excitement  of  play  that 
the  child's  true  character  comes  out." 

But  play  needs  to  be  extended  to  our 
millions.  It  needs  to  be  adapted  as 
regards  cost,  space,  the  capabiUties  of 
individual  players,  and  other  conditions. 
For  an  example,  we  have  suggested 
Badminton  in  a  small  room  as  a  healthy 
exercise,  especiaUy  if  it  is  often  played 
left-handed  instead  of  right-handed.  There 
is  a  cricket-pitch,  where  people  can  prac- 
tise by  electric  hght,  at  the  St.  Bride 
Institute,  Bride  Lane,  E.C. 

In  this  chapter  we  wish  to  deal  specially 
with  one  school,   though  anyone  who 
observes  carefuUy  wiU  find  other  teachers 
and  philanthropists  working  in  the  same 
direction  all  over  England.    We  have 
taken  nearly  all  the  iUustrations  from 
the   Eltringham   Street   Board  School, 
where  games  have  been  introduced  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  W.  Corsie  and  his  able 
assistants,    during   upwards   of  twenty 
years.    The  work  has  been  voluntary,  m 
addition  to  the  school  work  and  the  school 
course  of  exercises,  neither  of  which  suffers 
in  the  least  from  the  recreation.  The 


Fig.  2.— Organised 


Football  Fraciice  with  a  Small  Ball. 
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Fig.  3.— Organised  Football  Practice. 


swimming,  cricket,  football,  and  athletics 
outside,  in  the  baths  and  playing-fields 
respectively,  benefit  largely  by  the  games 
in  the  small  court,  as  the  school  records 
show. 

Mr.  Corsie  himself  had  no  drill  at  school, 
but  only  a  few  exercises.  Then  he  had 
a  little  army-drill.  He  felt  the  need  of 
drill  and  recreation  and  open  air,  and 
determined  that  he  would  give  children 
as  much  of  these  as  he  could.  He  en- 
listed his  assistant-teachers  on  his  side, 
for  he  felt  that  this  branch  of  education 
was  essential.  He  knew  that  boys, 
especially  in  cities,  should  be  taught 
when  quite  young  to  take  their  recreation 
sanely  and  pleasantly,  and,  as  far  as 
possibly,  physically. 

And  we  should  say  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  500  boys  at  his  school  look 
clean,  healthy,  and  happy.  They  are 
not  prigs  ;  they  are  not  hooligans.  The 
examiners  of  the  school  report  favourably 
with  respect  to  the  pupils'  vigour,  dis- 
cipline and  good  order,  drill,  drawing, 
and  intellectual  work.  What  will  appeal 
most  to  the  outside  pubhc  (which  asks  for 
mental  results)  is  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  boys.    Their  physique 


and  their  intelligence  get  situations  for 
them  in  the  factories,  the  Civil  Service, 
and  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  matter  of  organisation.  A1 
present— to  put  it  technically— the  organ- 
isation of  recreation  has  been  attempted, 
in  the  face  of  opposition,  by  isolated 
units  of  energy ;  but  almost  wherever  it 
has  been  attempted  it  has  succeeded. 
We  have  already  quoted  the  case  of  the 
University  Settlement  at  Bermondsey. 

Let  those  in  authority  (this  includes 
parents  and  teachers)  who  read  these 
pages,  clearly  understand  what  well- 
organised  recreation  means  in  the  all- 
round  education  of  children  in  cities  or 
anywhere. 

Instead  of  abstractions  of  number, 
principle,  rule,  and  so  on ;  instead  of 
mere  symbols,  of  things  (letters  standing 
for  words,  words  for  ideas)  ;  instead  of 
the  exercise  of  small  muscles  (as  in  the 
use  of  the  pen  to  copy  little  letters)  ; 
instead  of  sedentariness  (probably  in  the 
wrong  positions)  ;  instead  of  long  and 
sustained  efforts  ;  instead  of  daily  exer- 
cises involving  strain  ;  we  have  here  the 
training  of  the  senses  by  sensible  realities. 
For  "  one's  ideas  are  formed  from  the 
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sensations  produced  by  muscular  experi- 
ences." Here  the  child  gets  those  interesting 
muscular  experiences  on  which  its  future 
ideas  are  to  be  based.  There  is  graduated 
nerve- training  by  movements  and  play  ; 
there  is  enjoyment  and  attraction  ;  there  is 
exercise  for  the  large  muscles  of  the  body  ; 
there  is  brisk  activity  in  short  spells 
with  many  changes — that  is  what  children 
need.  There  is  no  strain.  Add  manual 
training  by  modelling,  etc.,  and  you  have 
a  fairly  solid  education  for  city-children. 


All  the  children  play  all  the  games,  in- 
stead of  three-quarters  of  them  admiring 
a  few  adepts.  And  all  the  players  were 
occupied  all  the  time,  as  in  the  game  of 
"  tip-and-run."  There  was  no  sitting  about 
for  three  hours  while  the  players  of  one's 
own  side  made  a  "  century"  or  two. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  enthusiasm 
for  the  real  games  whenever  they  could 
be  played  ;  but  there  was  no  longer  that 
dependence  on  these  real  games  which  a 
Public  School  boy  suffers.    He  probably 


Fig.  7.— Playground  Cricket:  Tip-and-Run,  with  Special  Stu 


MPS. 


We  have  given  instances  of  such  education 
already.  Now  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  Mr.  Corsie's  education  by  the  orthodox 
methods  and  by  play  in  addition.  It 
was  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
who  first  called  our  attention  to  this 
school  and  its  play,  and  arranged  that  we 
should  twice  see  the  games  in  progress. 

The  features  which  one  particularly 
notices  are  as  follow  : — 

Absolutely  all  the  children  play,  and 
play  with  advantage,  because  the  games 
are  organiaed.  They  are  played  in  moder- 
ation ;  they  are  adapted  to  the  children's 
needs  ;  they  are  arranged  in  short  spells. 


has  not  learnt  to  play  modified  games 
at  school.  Remove  him  from  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  Pubhc  School  to  the 
city,  and  he  probably  gives  up  nine- 
tenths  of  his  exercise  altogether.  How 
he  gets  recreation  he  best  knows. 

Mr.  Coi'sie's  boys  certainly  were  en- 
couraged to  take  their  pleasures  sensibly, 
not  sadly  nor  sensually  nor  expensively. 

Scarcely  any  apparatus  was  needed 
beyond  a  few  soft  balls,  a  few  sticks,  and 
other  pieces  of  wood,  bags,  cubes,  and  a 
little  chalk.  Chalk-marks  served  as  appar- 
atus. The  playground  was  small,  with 
an  asphalt  or  paved  surface.    The  time 
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was  short,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  sufficing 
lor  most  of  the  games. 

The  children  enjoyed  themselves  thor- 
oughly, especially  in  the  game  of  "tip- 
and-run  "  with  standing  wickets.  They 
were  allowed  to  shout,  but  not  to  yell. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  together  with 
the  self-control  v/hich  games  demand, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  (especially 
of  the  captains),  there  was  a  freer  self- 
expression  than  boys  get  in  their  work. 

The  playground  here  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  recreation  in  after-life  as  well 
as  a  preparation  for  after-hfe  itself,  and 
character-building. 

Contrast  with  this  object-lesson  of  what 
actually  is  done  in  a  city,  the  unorganised 
playground  of  another  Board  School. 
For  the  brief  minutes  when  the  children 
are  let  loose  it  becomes  a  bear-garden. 
A  few  enjoy  themselves,  but  many  mope 
in  the  corners,  and  some  go  home  and 
are  made  to  slave  dully  for  their  parents. 

Recreation  is  part  of  the  regular  curri- 
culum elsewhere.  Froebel  was  one  of  the 
originators,  though  his  games  are  not 
likely  to  appeal  to  average  Anglo-Saxons. 
In  Switzerland  games  belong  to  the  regular 
(Government)  school  course.    So  they  do 


in  parts  of  America,  as  at  Andover,  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  best  idea  of  the  play  at  Eltringham 
Street  will  be  obtained  from  the  illus- 
trations, especially  if  we  add  to  them  the 
excellent  cricket-drill  which  Mr.  Corsie 
has  devised,  and  the  swimming- drill  which 
is  now  practised  in  vast  numbers  of  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.    We  shall 
deal  with  that  in  another  chapter.  Nor 
must    we    forget    the    general  organ- 
isation, for  that  is  the  keynote  of  this 
chapter.    Correct  rules  must  be  insisted 
on  at  the  start.    The  effect  of  such  rules 
upon  girls  is  extraordinary.    Girls,  unless 
properly  trained,  are  not  world-famous 
for   fair   play,    especially   towards  one 
another.    The  meanness  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  girl,  but  in  the  nature  of  her 
training.    At  Vassar,  in  America,  and 
at  a  certain  school  in  Scotland  where  the 
rules  of  play  are  strictly  adhered  to,  we 
know  that  the  girls  develop  as  strong  a 
sense  of  honour  as  any  boys.  Organ- 
isation is  also  needed  to  protect  the  weak 
and  timid.    Players  must  be  classified 
not  by  their  standard  of  brain -work,  nor 
by  their  size  alone,  but  also  by  their  heart 
and  lung  capacity. 


Fig.  8. — RouNnERS. 
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l-IG.  9. — ^\'IDDY  WiDDY  W'EE. 


Then,  again,  we  must  not  forget  that 
at  this  school,  beside  the  intellectual  work 
and  the  regular  course  of  drill,  and  the 
cricket,   and   swimming-drill,    and  the 

I  musical  drill  with  wands  and  dumb- 
bells and  clubs,  there  is  a  certain  interval 
during  which  each  child  is  allowed  to  do 
exactly  as  he  likes.    It  is  astonishing  to 

:  notice  the  variety  of  choices — tops,  hoops, 
wrestling,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  free 
recreation  time,  during  which  character 
can  be  most  easily  studied. 

Then,  once  more,  to  the  list  of  games 
illustrated  in  these  photographs  we  might 
easily  add  dozens. 

*  Mr.  T.  Chesterton's  book  must  be  referred  to 
for  the  rules  of  the  games  mentioned  here,  and  for 
many  other  games  suitable  for  large  numbers  of 
children  in  small  spaces.  Among  them  are  King 
Caesar,  Making-the-chain,  Prisoners'  Base,  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground,  Bean-bags  (bag-tossing,  etc.), 
Centre  Cricket,  Duck,  Feeder  and  Striker,  Hop- 
scotch, Skipping,  Strike  and  Lay  Down,  Cobbler's 
Dance,  and  many  ball-games — e.s;.  Across  the 
Line,  Ball  Team  Race,  Catch.  Centre-ball,  Corner, 
ball,  Fives,  Hand-ball  (a  kind  of  Football  played 
with  the  hands),  Hand-tennis,  Horses  and  Riders. 
In  addition  to  this  book  of  playground  games, 
'  published  by  the  Educational  Supply  Association, 
■  we  might  mention  Mr.  Alexander's  book  called 
"  New  Games  and  Sports,"  published  by  George 


There  is  truly  a  vast  choice  in  games 
as  in  foods,  and  the  difficulty  for  the 
open-minded  authority  will  be  to  choose 
the  most  appropriate.  Would  the  follow- 
ing fact  give  any  clue  ?  Some  time  ago, 
in  America,  large  numbers  of  children 
(978  boys  and  1,072  girls)  were  asked 
which  games  they  preferred.  This  was 
the  order  of  preference  : — Ball-games, 
motion-games,  occupation-games,  parlour- 
games,  love-games,  guessing-games,  animal 
games. 

How  far  are  games  memories  of  the 
serious  pursuits  of  previous  generations  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  chase-games  might 

Philip  &  Son.  He  includes  Basket-ball  (a  game 
most  popular  among  girls  and  women  in  America), 
Serpentine  Race,  Dumbbell  Race  (in  which  people 
pick  up  dumbbells  and  put  them  in  a  basket), 
Under  and  Over  Race,  Tugs  of  War,  Flag-race 
for  teams.  Balloon  Race,  Balloon  Goal,  and  Stilt- 
tournament.  Mr.  E.  Sully,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  has  in- 
vented a  vigorous  game  called  Bash-ball.  Mrs. 
Aldrich,  in  a  book  published  by  Gale  &  Polden, 
alludes  to  other  games,  such  as  the  Water-wheel, 
the  Fisher,  the  Farmer  (sowing  grain,  reaping, 
carrying  to  the  barn,  thrashing,  and  shifting). 
What  is  called  the  Thomas  School  of  Psycho- 
physical Culture,  in  New  York,  has  a  whole  set  of 
exercises  imitating  various  pursuits. 
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have  been  such  ;  but  what  was  the  ball  ? 
Why  is  the  ball  so  popular  among  Anglo- 
Saxons  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  anything  in  serious  hfe.  Prob- 
ably it  would  sound  frivolous  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a  rehc  of  courtship — first  catch- 
ing, then  hitting  or  throwing  away  ! 

It  is  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  vast 
variety  from  which  we  can  select,  and  to 
suggest  new  pursuits.  Mr.  Graves  had 
an  excellent  idea,  that  rinking  with  two 
skates  should  be  encouraged.  This  would 
tend  to  pleasure,  poise,  and  gracefulness- 
Others  might  prefer  the  Froebel  plays. 


play,  for  example,  in  which  the  arms  and 
legs  swing  like  a  pendulum,  would  show 
all  these  merits.  But  we  must  draw  our- 
selves up  sharp,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  many  more  outdoor  gymnasia 
to  overcome  nervousness,  restlessness, 
and  prudery.  The  body  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  hght.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  such  an  open-air  gymnasium 
near  Berhn. 

In  the  ordinary  gymnasium  or  play- 
ground, however,  there  is  no  difificulty ; 


Fig.  10.— Discus-throwing  at  an  Open-air  Gymnasium  near  Berlin. 

{Photo :  F.  Kulin,  by  permission  of  Karl  Mann.) 


Among  their  merits  are  rhythm,  the  use 
of  many  muscles,  the  encouragement  of 
good  morals  (especially  the  social  morals), 
and  the  culture  of  the  dramatic  instinct 
and   the   imagination.    The  pendulum- 


there  ai-e  no  prejudices  of  prudes  to  be 
overcome.  The  boys  and  girls  are  "  pro- 
perly "  clothed.  They  should  play  to- 
gether, up  to  a  certain  age — this  is  for 
the  decided  good  of  both  of  them.  There 
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are  plenty  of  games  (as  the  French  Com- 
mission proved  not  long  ago)  equally 
suited  for  both  sexes.  Lawn-tennis  and 
hockey  are  among  them. 


There  is  the  question  of  how  far  any 
games  or  exercises  are  useful  for  the  under- 
fed individual.  Certainly  the  breathing 
of  fresh  air,  the  practice  of  better  positions, 


Fig.  II.— Fox  and  Geese. 


We  cannot  help  comparing  the  variety 
of  games  with  the  variety  of  foods  ;  and 
we  beUeve  that  the  tendency  will  be 
alike  towards  simpler  games  and  simpler 
foods. 

We  believe  that  parents  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  mistresses  and  cooks,  will  ask 
themselves  what  they  can  do  in  the  way 
of  catering  for  a  few  pence  a  head,  so  as 
to  give  equal  enjoyment  and  greater 
health.  Such  games  as  can  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Corsie's  school  at  Wandsworth  or  at 
Sister  Grace's  Hall  in  Bermondsey  seem 
to  be  working  in  the  same  direction 
as  those  foods  which  personally  we 
prefer. 

Many  problems  still  remain,  and  many 
difficulties.  There  should  be  examinations 
by  doctors,  especially  before  violent  exer- 
cise is  allowed.  Such  an  examination  is 
made  of  the  women  before  they  go  in 
for  violent  athletic  sports  at  Vassar  in 
America.  There  are  certain  times  at 
which  girls  and  women  should  not  pldy. 


the  use  of  large  trunk-muscles,  and  the 
enjoyment,  can  hardly  fail  to  benefit 
every  one. 

While  a  great  deal  depends  on  our 
authorities,  a  great  deal  depends  (as  in 
food-reform)  upon  families.  Why  do  not 
families  have  play  within  themselves  ? 
That  is  our  first  appeal — to  the  home. 
Our  next  appeal  is  to  already  existing 
institutions.  Why  are  not  games  made 
an  integral  part  of  them  ?  Why  is 
religion  severed  from  recreation  ?  Why  is 
business  severed  from  recreation  ?  Why 
do  not  people  study  the  Settlement  at 
Bermondsey  ? 

For  the  first  state  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  public  house,  undesirable  songs, 
rough  horse-play.  The  second  state  is 
equal  enjoyment  extended  to  all,  good 
songs,  fair  play,  courtesy,  cleanliness, 
social  life,  and  an  effect  on  all  the  sur- 
rounding people,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  combined  work  and  play  and 
money-earning  (in  the  way  of  carpentering, 
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etc.)  for  those  who  are  unsuited  for 
vigorous  exercise. 

Our  first  appeal  being  to  famihes,  our 
second  to  already  existing  institutions, 
our  third  is  to  Government.  It  must  see 
that  recreation  is  provided  and  organised 
for  all.  No  longer  may  it  regard  recrea- 
tion as  an  extra.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, many  years  ago,  insisted  on  this 
fact.  Since  then  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten one  of  his  very  finest  utterances, 
that  sane  recreation  was  essential  to  the 


:al  educator. 

music-halls,  etc.  ?  How  else  could  these 
people  get  their  pleasures  and  spend  their 
earnings  ?  What  provisions  have  English 
and  other  peoples  made — especially  other 
peoples  ?  The  study  of  Boston  in  America 
would  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  author- 
ities. What  are  the  physical  results  of 
the  pleasures  that  people  take  now,  and 
of  the  pleasures  that  they  might  take  at 
less  expense  ?  How  can  exercise  best  be 
organised  {e.g.  by  the  city-club  built  up- 
wards, as  already  suggested)  ? 


Fig.  12. — Leap  Frog. 


nation.  Will  not  some  cogent  orator 
devote  himself  to  this  national  need  ? 

For  organised  play  is  food  for  the  mind, 
work  for  the  mind,  rest  for  the  mind, 
cleanliness  for  the  mind,  especially  for 
the  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthe- 
tic mind,  as  well  as  the  hygienic.  It  is 
therefore  food  for  the  body  also,  since 
the  mind  regulates  and  forms  and  is  the 
body — "house  at  once  and  architect." 

What  we  want,  in  order  to  be  convincing, 
is  a  set  of  statistics.  How  do  people  at 
present  spend  their  earnings  or  borrow- 
ings ?  How  do  they  get  their  so-called 
pleasures  ?  What  proportion  of  them 
seeks  these  pleasures  in  public-houses, 


Still  Government  neglects  recreations, 
Members  of  ParHament  being  apparently 
content  with  their  own  special  recreations 
— mostly  expensive.  They  admit  the 
importance  of  play  in  their  own  practice 
and  theory,  but  they  are  "  too  busy  "  to 
see  to  it.  That  "  too  busy "  covers  a 
multitude  of  idlenesses  and  futihties. 

And,  again,  our  scientific  and  educa- 
tional authorities  are  just  as  bad.  A 
scientist  gets  up  at  a  vast  congress  and 
says  that  we  must  improve  our  methods 
and  encourage  original  research  and  in- 
ventions. He  does  not  say  how  ;  for  a 
scientist  usually  argues  in  abstract  terms. 
It  seems  that  these  people  are  so  old  that 
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they  have  forgotten  what  their  play  did 
for  them,  if  ever  they  had  it.  They 
have  omitted  that  means  which  Hes  so 
ready  to  hand,  if  we  really  do  wish  to 
improve  our  methods  and  to  encourage 
originality  and  invention.  It  was  long 
ago  that  Preyer  remarked,  with  regard 
to  children's  play  : — 

"  How  much  there  is  of  combination,  of 
putting  together  ;  how  much  of  analysing 
or  taking  to  pieces  of  tangible  things  ;  how 


are  children.  In  spite  of  lessons  from 
animals  and  from  sane  children  when 
left  to,  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
stincts for  recreation,  if  only  as  a  pre- 
paration for  hfe,  the  elders  go  on  in  the 
same  old  repressive  grooves.  Then  we 
wonder  that  other  nations  outstrip  us  in 
commerce,  and,  without  realising  that 
only  a  tenth  part  of  the  nation  plays, 
we  say  "  Too  much  play."  This  loose 
thinking  is  most  characteristic  of  theorists. 


Fig.  13. — Chimney-pots. 


much  of  constructions  and  destructions  ; 
how  much  of  investigations  and  persistent 
penetration,  accompanied  with  great  mus- 
cular effort  !  Play  makes  the  child  happy  ; 
work  makes  happy  the  learned  man  ;  and 
by  such  a  parallel  there  is  no  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  activity  of  the  investigator 
and  thinker,  the  discoverer  and  inventor. 
We  simply  put  a  higher  estimate  on  the 
activity  of  the  playing  child,  who,  in  his 
primitive  fashion,  likewise  discovers  and 
invents." 

Instead  of  this  natural  way  of  teaching 
children  through  the  senses,  with  variety 
and  interest  and  self-control,  elders  still 
'  try  to  teach  them  as  if  they  were  Httle 
men — little  men,  yet  isolated  from  little 
women  !    They  are  not  little  men  ;  they 


and  especially,  we  regret  to  say,  of  a 
certain  class  of  clergymen. 

Now  city-life  makes  the  call  for  organ- 
ised play  more  urgent  than  ever.  We 
need   the   organisation,   and   there  are 
several  good  books  suggesting  the  right 
lines.    We  need  spaces  or  buildings.  And 
then  we  need  trained  teachers.    Where  is 
there,  in  England,  any  institution  where 
teachers  can  be  trained  with  regard  to 
play  ?    Gymnastics  they  can  learn  ;  tech- 
nical education  they  can  learn  ;  but  play, 
without  which  no  animal  and  no  human 
being  is  normal — play,  which  has  a  myriad 
forms — that  is  left  untaught,  unpractised. 
So  we  suffer. 
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A  word  again  here  about  professional 
'teachers.    A  swindhng  financier  may  be 
"respectable."  But  an  honourable  player 
may  be  made  to  go  out  of  the  pavihon 
by  a  sort  of  back-door.    He  plays  fairly ; 
he  teaches  energetically;    he  improves 
the  physique  of  the  nation  ;   he  sets  a 
good  lesson  to  neurotic  and  hysterical 
and  dishonest  degenerates.    But  he  has 
not  yet  been  estimated  at  his  proper 
worth.    He  or  the  gymnastic  instructor  is 
(perhaps  wrongly,  yet  honestly  and  en- 
thusiastically) developing  an  important 
part  of  himself  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
others.    Apparently  he  is  inspiring  some 
and  hurting  few  or  none.    But  smugs  and 
prigs  and  ascetics  turn  up  their  noses  at 
him  and  say,  "  Frivolity— a  mere  extra 


in  life."  We  insist  that  Government  shall 
see  how  recreation  is  not  a  mere  extra, 
but  is  an  integral  part  of  life,  that  it  is 
a  more  vital  part  of  us  than  the  mere 
sedentary  brain-work  which  is,  as  it  were, 
on  the  surface  of  us — coming  into  our 
minds  in  an  abstract  way,  and  not 
appealing  strongly  to  the  senses. 

Shakespeare,  of  whom  we  are  prouder 
than  of  any  other  Englishman,  was 
educated  through  the  fields  of  his  native 
home  ;  he  got  his  sense-impressions  thus. 
On  these  sense-impressions  he  reared  up  a 
fabric  of  miraculous  descriptions.  On 
our  sense-impressions  most  if  not  the 
whole  of  our  intellectual  knowledge  is 
based.  The  moral  is  that  we  should  send 
our  children,  all  of  them,  out  into  the 
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country,  and  give  them  that  sense- 
culture  which  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate Shakespeare  and  life — and  even 
theory.  If  that  sounds  chimerical,  let  us 
at  least  give  them  all  the  sense- culture 
we  can  by  games  and  athletics,  as  well 
as  through  drill  and  gymnastics. 

When  shall  we  wake  up  to  our  privi- 
leges as  human  beings?  We  have  a  right 
to  personal  safety,  to  personal  possessions, 
to  sufficient  food,  to  fresh  air  ;  why  not 
equally  to  recreation  and  therefore  to 
facihties  for  it  ? 

Moreover,  we  are  a  people  of  strong 
passions,  and  we  deny  them  free  utter- 
ance in  serious  life.  Let  us  insist  on 
their  having  free  utterance  in  recreational 
Ufe.  Probably  more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  and  heart  is  put  into  play  than  into 
any  other  branch  of  Anglo-Saxon  life. 
If  the  intellectual  work  be  in  the  wrong 
direction,  some  harm  is  done,  but  if  the 
recreation  be  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  is 
as  if  we  turned  our  most  precious  energies 
into  a  river  which  is  carried  with  sewage 
to  the  sea  and  is  not  hkely  ever  to  be  of 
use  again. 

In  this  age  of  information,  we  know 
far  more  about  the  ideal  aims  and  ways 
of  true  education  than  was  ever  possible 
before.  America  and  Germany  flood  us 
not  only  with  foods  and  manufactures, 
but  also  with  fine  literature.  The  high- 
est authorities  do  not  always  agree ;  but 
on  more  than  one  point  they  converge. 

The  first  dictum  is  that  the  young 
must  be  trained  to  behave  as  honourable 
and  responsible  and  self-respecting  mem- 
bers of  groups  ;  all  members  have  not 
the  same  office,  except  to  help  them- 
selves and  one  another.  The  second 
dictum  is  that  the  training  must  be  inter- 
esting and  living,  not  dull  and  dead.  And 
interest  means  movement  and  "  sensing  " 
and  sensation. 

That  grand  science  of  mind  and  body, 
21 


psycho-physiology,  a  science  not  content 
with  cataloguing  mind-processes  or  body- 
processes,  but  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
one  on  the  other,  tells  us  clearly  that 
harmless  pleasure  spells  not  only  interest 
but  also  health.  The  general  effects  on 
heart,  blood,  nerve,  tissue,  digestion, 
excretion,  and  hence  on  the  mind  again, 
are  established  beyond  dispute. 

Appropriate  religion,  appropriate  food, 
appropriate  "  education  " — we  need  not 
neglect  these.  But  play,  the  best  of  the 
play  that  represents  the  serious  pursuits 
of  past  generations  ;  play,  that  store- 
house of  inheritances  imitating  and  pre- 
paring sweetly  for  future  business — play 
there  must  be,  for  the  young  at  any  rate. 
And,  to  provide  it  for  all  the  young,  we 
must  organise  it. 

We  have  half-official  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, we  have  quite  official  ministers  of 
"  education,"  finance,  what  not  ?  But 
where  is  the  Minister  of  Recreation  ? 

Lest  ignorant  "  serious  "  people  should 
blaspheme  the  spirit  of  play  by  identify- 
ing it  with  frivolity,  as  others  have  blas- 
phemed the  spirit  of  religion  by  identif}'- 
ing  it  with  gloom,  we  will,  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  sum  up  what  we  have 
described  at  some  length  in  a  little  book 
called  "  Let's  Play  the  Game,"  published 
by  Guilbert  Pitman. 

Play  is  the  best  and  easiest  training- 
ground  or  soil  for  the  spirit  of  fairness 
and  honour,  of  pluck  and  manliness,  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  of  skill, 
and  therefore  of  practice  combined  with 
originality.  Orthodox  "  education "  is 
not  ;  ordinary  business  is  not. 

Authorities  that  neglect  the  play  of 
our  millions  of  poor  children  are  un- 
doubtedly causing  these  little  ones  to 
stumble  ;  for  how  else  shall  the  little 
ones  learn  to  be  sportsmanlike  and  to 
play  the  game  when  they  reach  years  of 
indiscretion  ? 
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Fig.  I. — Reformatory  School  Boys  at  Redhill  Learning  to  Swim. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge.) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


IN     AND     ON  WATER. 


Preparation  for  Recreation  Worth  While— England  the  Land  of  Water— Swimming  and  Rowing 
are  Enjoyed:  Why  is  not  Washing  Enjoyed  More  ?— People  Take  it  Sadly— Bath-cabinets— How 
to  Make  Your  Own— The  Important  Part  of  the  Treatment— Partial  Baths— Alternate  Baths- 
Let  Yourself  Go— Enemata  as  a  Temporary  Remedy— Packs,  Whole  and  Partial— A  Few  Rules 
about  Washing— Rubbing -Cold  Water  and  Its  Uses— Special  Applications— Swimming  and  Its 
Advantages— Should  be  a  Part  of  National  Education— Breast-stroke  First— Swimming-drill  on 
Land— Its  Merits— Graduation — Further  Lessons— Water-sports— Neither  Swimming  nor  Rowing 
are  Complete  as  Exercises — Supplementary  Exercises  Needed— Effects  on  School-girls  very 
Striking — Rowing — Some  Advantages — Preparatory  Practice  at  Home— Exercises— Disadvantages 
— After  Rowing— Training — Our  Kinship  with  Water. 


TT  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Physical 
Educator  to  have  in  each  series  of  chap- 
ters one  of  a  recreational  kind,  even  if  it  is 
also  educational.  Occasionally  we  can- 
not help  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 


filling  two  deficiencies  with  one  practice. 
Indeed,  in  all  recreations  there  is  this 
double  use.  The  learning  of  a  recreation 
is  educational,  the  use  of  it  is  recreational. 
The  ordinary  boy  who  wants  to  improve 
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his  cricket  will  practise  in  various  ways 
—that  is  educational  ;  he  will  improve 
his  game  thereby,  and  will  also  find  the 
game  itself  more  and  more  recreational 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  educational 
practice.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal 
with  baths  and  other  water-treatments, 
with  swimming,  and  with  rowing.  Here 
the  same  method  will  apply.  First  we 
must  learn,  and  enjoy  the  learning  as 
much  as  we  can,  or  dislike  it  as  little  as 
we  can.  Then  we  must  enjoy  the  play 
itself.  The  better  we  have  learnt,  the 
better  we  shall  enjoy.  At  le;ast,  that  is 
our  personal  experience. 

In  England,  the  blessed  land  of  coast, 
river,  canal,  lake,  pond,  and  swimming- 
tank,  teaching  and  recreation  in  and 
on  water  are  most  important,  especially 
for  city  people  in  summer  time.  Water 
is  our  national  inheritance,  and  it  should 
be  used  by  the  nation.  Therefore  the 
whole  nation  should  be  taught  about 
water  and  its  uses  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  education. 

There  are  many  books  which  teach  of 
these  subjects,  and  from  them  we  have 
drawn  freely.  We  should  mention  espe- 
cially the  volume  in  the  Isthmian  Library 
on  "  Rowing,"  and  Baruch's  work  on 
"Hydrotherapy."  We  refer  readers  to 
these  books  for  details  ;  they  are  well 
worth  a  most  careful  study. 

Swimming  is  a  recreation,  and  how  the 
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An  American  Boy  Practising  in  the  Sand. 
(Copied  from  an  A  mcrican  paper.) 


street-boys  enjoy  it,  even  if  the  prepara- 
tion for  it  may  be  drudgery  !  This 
preparation  we  shall  outline.  We  shall 
deal  in  the  same  way' with  rowing,  though 
we  doubt  if  for  many  it  is  so  much  of 
a  recreation — an  anxious  school  or  college 
or  university  crew  may  perhaps  enjoy 
some  mysterious  by-way  of  pleasure 
where  pleasure  touches  pain.  But  are 
baths  and  othe'r  water-treatments  recrea- 
tion at  aU  ?  We  have  Turkish-baths, 
ordinary  washings,  packs,  douches,  and 
sprays.  We  shall  try  to  make  the  reader 
see  them  now  as  pleasures,  not  as  troubles. 
Why  are  baths  so  seldom  enjoyed  ?  It 
is  hard  to  say.  They  are  among  those 
pleasures  which  we  take  sadly.  We  gain 
nothing  by  taking  them  sadly.  They 
should  be  a  rest  and  recreation  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word.  What  we  say  in 
reference  to  a  few  select  treatments  will 
apply  to  the  many  others  which  space 
forces  us  to  omit. 

BATHS,  ETC. 

The  regular  Turkish  bath  need  not  be 
dealt  with  here,  because,  in  it,  all  is 
regulated  for  the  person  who  pays  his  fee. 
The  bath-cabinet  generally  includes  suffi- 
cient instruction  with  it.  A  very  cheap 
home-bath  can  be-  had,  the  prices  ranging 
from  twenty-five  shillings  to  a  good 
many  pounds.  Thirty  shillings  will  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  apparatus  for  most 
people.  The  object  is  not  to  sweat  to 
death,  but  to  start  the  excretion,  to 
relieve  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  to 
lead  on  to  an  invigorating  cold  application, 
and  afterwards  to  the  rest  and  relaxation 
which  may  be  more  refreshing  even  than 
sleep.  We  ourselves  use.  a  very  cheap 
kind,  and  we  wish  for  nothing  better.  It 
is  most  satisfactory  in  a  room  with  the 
window  open  (but  with  no  draught)  and 
with  the  feet  in  hot  water.  A  warm  bath 
should  be  ready,  in  which  one  can  have 
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a  good  soap  and  rub  after  the  sweat. 
Then  comes  the  cold  tap  or  the  cold 
plunge.  As  with  the  inclined  plank,  so 
with  the  bath-cabinet,  we  suggest  that 
the  energetic  reader  should  make  it  for 
himself.  With  a  wood  or  metal  frame 
and  a  waterproof  covering,  with  a  cheap 
lamp  (or  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  gas),  with  a 
chair  having  a  piece  of  wood  to  support 
the  small  of  the  back,  we  believe  that  the 
cost  of  the  materials  would  be  not  much 
over  ten  shillings.  A  still  simpler  device 
is  an  ordinary  fiat  bath,  a  chair  in  it,  and 
a  blanket  over  one's  self  as  one  sits  in  it. 
In  the  bath  should  be  hot  bricks  to  keep  up 
the  temperature.  The  head  should  be 
free. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the 
bath,  let  us  repeat,  is  the  soaping  and 
rubbing  afterwards,  and  the  cool  and  cold 
water  to  invigorate  and  harden  ;  then 
the  rubbing  to  restore  circulation,  and 
the  rest,  with  or  without  a  novel  or  per- 
haps a  game  of  cards. 

This  is  a  bath  for  nearly  the  whole 
body,  the  head  alone  being  free.  There 
are  hundreds  of  partial  baths,  one  of 
which  is  a  steaming  for  the  face,  so  much 
exposed  to  the  smuts  and  dust  of  city- 
life.    Another  partial  bath  is  for  the  feet, 


Fig.  4.— Whole  Sheet  Pack. 

which  are  put  into  very  hot  water.  Tliis 
washes  them  and  equalises  the  circulation 
of  the  body,  and  has  certain  effects  which 
no  one  seems  to  have  accounted  for 
quite  satisfactorily.  For  sleepless  and 
nervous  people  a  good  bath  is  the  alter- 


nate hot  and  cold  foot-bath.  Fill  one 
pan  or  basin  with  very  hot  water,  another 
with  cold  water.  Keep  the  feet  first  in 
the  hot  one  for  two  minutes,  then  in  the 
cold  one  for  one  minute.  Repeat  this 
three  times.  Then  rub  the  feet  briskly 
and  wrap  them  up. 

But,  once  again,  why  do  people  so 
seldom  enjoy  the  bath  ?    Why  do  they 
take   it   so   seriously  ?    They  seem  to 
imagine  that  if  they  smile  over  their  bath 
they  are  destroying  the  effect  of  it.  We 
can  understand  the  cold  plunge  being  un- 
deiightf ul  at  the  moment  to  certain  pepple  ; 
but,  in  tire  warm  and  tepid  treatments, 
why  be  so  tense  ?  Why  not  let  yourself 
go  as  you  should  let  yourself  go  when 
naked  in  the  air  ?    Why  not  regard  the 
bath  less  as  work,  more  as  holiday  and 
rest  ?    At  present  you  close  your  pores 
to  it.    If  the  water  is  pure,  as  it  should 
be,  it  works  only  half  its  sweet  will  upon 
you  if  you  shut  it  out.    Welcome  your 
water- treatments  as  friends  which  enter, 
not  through  your  eyes  and  ears,  but 
through    the    myriad    gates    of  your 
whole  skin. 

We  should  like  to  deal  with  the  subtle 
effects  of  a  bath  taken  in  that  sensible 
and  pleasant  way,  but  we  have  no  time 
to  do  this.  It  must  suffice  to  mention 
that  the  bath  is  most  useful  in  dirty  and 
sedentary  city-life  as  a  substitute  for 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  Water,  when 
properly  chosen  and  properly  used,  is  a 
cleanser  and  invigorator,  a  soother,  re- 
Heving  the  heart  and  equalising  the  circu- 
lation, and  a  hardener.  It  is  cheap,  and 
available  for  most,  if  not  all.  Heie  are 
a  few  more  examples. 

The  enema  may  be  used  to  cleanse  the 
inside  by  soft  and  pure  water,  perhaps 
with  pure  soap  or  salt  in  it.  It  should 
be  either  hot  or  tepid,  except  for  the  cold 
kind,  which  is  recommended  sometimes 
before  be.dtime.    The  amount  of  water 
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should  be  gradually  increased  in  quantitj'. 
Several  hints  are  necessary  before  the  plan 
be  tried,  since  many  quacks  have  misled 
the  public.  This  particular  form  of 
internal  cleansing  is  unnecessary  to  a 
normal  animal.  It  is  not  good  even  for 
an  abnormal  human  animal  unless  it 


women,  and  there  should  be  added  as 
little  as  possible  of  those  clogging  materials 
which  have  made  the  enema  necessary 
for  many.  Perhaps  they  have  swilled 
milk,  eaten  hard-boiled  eggs,  taken  a 
great  deal  of  meat  and  white  bread  rather 
than  wholemeal  bread,  have  added  strong 


Fig.  5. — Reformatory  In'dustrial  Boys  at  Calder  Farm  Learning  Diving. 
(By  kind  permission  0/  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge.) 


restores  health,  and  becomes  unnecessary 
after  a  short  time.  As  a  temporary 
remedy,  it  may  have  its  value. 

The  person  should  be  in  the  right 
position,  lying  relaxed  upon  the  right 
side.  When  the  water  has  entered,  it 
should  be  held  for  a  while. 

Meanwhile,  say  during  the  week  of 
use,  the  proper  muscles,  especially  those 
of  the  abdomen,  should  be  well  deve- 
loped, as  by  the  Courses  for  men  and 


tea  and  strong  spirits  and  astringent  foods 
or  drinks  in  general  rather  than  coffee 
and  beer,  which,  though  irritating  and 
in  many  ways  undesirable,  may  still  be 
aperient. 

The  enema  alone,  without  attention 
to  position,  muscular  development,  diet, 
drinks,  etc.,  is  not  a  treatment  that  we 
should  advise  indiscriminately. 

The  pack,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
more  safely  recommended.    At  the  Natur- 
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heilanstalt  and  the  hydro  there  is  scarcely 
a  case  where  it  is  not  employed  with 
advantage.    Its  function  is  to  cleanse, 


Fig.  6.— a  Waist  Pack. 

to  soothe,  and  to  alter  the  circulation. 
The  rubbing  and  the  use  of  cold  water 
afterwards  will  invigorate.  Let  us  de- 
scribe one  of  its  varieties,  say  for  a  case 
of    indigestion    and    constipation,  and 


perhaps  sleeplessness.  It  does  not  suit 
all  cases  equally  well. 

Just  before  you  go  to  bed,  take  a  linen 
bandage,  a  yard  wide,  and  fold  it  in  two, 
so  that  it  is  half  a  yard  wide.  Put  it  in 
cold  or  cool  or  even  tepid  water,  and 
soak  it  thoroughly.  Take  a  piece  of 
blanket  slightly  wider,  and  of  one  or  two 
thicknesses,  and  lay  that  on  the  bed. 
Strip  naked.  Ring  out  the  wet  linen  and 
set  it  on  the  blanket  upon  the  bed.  Then 
lie  down  on  the  linen  so  that  it  comes 
across  the  small  of  your  back,  and  bring 
it  round  in  front  of  you  till  it  swathes 
your  waist.  Fasten  it  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  with  safety-pins.  Do  not 
have  it  too  tight.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  loose  enough  to  let  in  cold  air. 


YiG.  7. — A  Race  betwken  Reformatory  Indus ikiai.  Boys  at  Kiddle. 
(}3y  kind  permission  0/  Mi:  J.  G.  Lcgge.) 
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Over  it  wrap  and  fasten  similarly  the 
blanket.  Then  put  on  your  night-clothes. 
If  you  like,  sip  a  glass  of  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  wrap  yourself  well,  and  go  to  sleep. 

A  similar  pack  may  be  applied  to  the 
chest  and  neck  in  case  of  cold  and  cough, 
or  to  the  legs  in  case  of  sleeplessness  or 
fatigue. 

There  is  no  need  to  keep  the  pack  on 
all  night.  If  it  becomes  inconvenient, 
one  can  get  up  and  throw  it  off,  and 
immediately  cleanse  the  surface  with  a 
wet  sponge,  and  then  rub  it  vigorously 
to  make  it  warm.  Then  wrap  up  and  go 
to  sleep  again  in  bed. 

Though  it  may  seem  necessary  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  pack,  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  tell  about 
washing.  The  English  have  a  reputation 
for  washing  to  excess.  But  most  of  us 
wash  badly.  Our  cold  plunge  may  be 
useful  for  certain  reasons,  but  it  is  not  a 
cleanser.  Most  people  need  warm  water 
to  cleanse  them.  Let  them  wash  them- 
selves all  over  with  warm  water,  perhaps 
part  by  part.  We  may  take  the  feet  as 
an  example.  Wet  them  well  with  warm 
water,  then  apply  pure  soap.  Personally, 
we  would  rather  not  use  the  transparent 
kind.  Rub  well  ;  then  wash  off  the  soap 
with  warm  water.  Then  apply  cool  or 
cold  water  to  close  the  pores  and  in- 
vigorate. Then  rub  to  restore  the  circu- 
lation. Perhaps,  if  it  suits  you,  dip  your 
feet  into  cold  water  again  before  you  put 
on  your  socks  or  stockings.  That  seems 
to  be  a  genereJ  method  which  will  apply 
to  the  whole  body  and  to  every  part  of 
it  ;  cleanse  with  warm  water  and  with 
rubbing ;  invigorate  with  cool  or  cold 
water  and  with  massage,  afterwards  with 
exercise. 

The  rubbing,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet, 
will  cleanse,  invigorate,  and  harden. 
The  glove  which  we  prefer  is  a  special 
kind,  one  side  being  made  of  the  reverse 


of  plush,  the  other  being  made  of  a  fibrous 
material.  Soft  rubbing,  which  can  be 
practised  with  this  glove,  also  soothes. 

Besides  the  rule  not  to  take  a  bath, 
and  especially  a  cold  bath,  too  soon  after 
a  meal,  three  other  rules  will  be  found 
useful. 

I.  Do  not  use  cold  water  till  you  are 
already  warm  or  hot,  but,  when  you  are 
warm  or  hot,  do  not  stand  about  with  open 
pores.  2.  Do  not  use  cold  water  till  you 
are  already  warm  and  clean,  for  it  tends 
to  close  the  pores  of  the  skin.  3.  Do  not 
use  warm  or  hot  water  without  cool  to 
cold  water  afterwards.  Then,  after  the 
cool  or  cold  water,  take  some  exercise. 
(An  exception  is  the  very  hot  bath,  which 
we  had  in  America  and  Germany.  As 
the  Itahans  and  Indians,  being,  as  it  were, 
saturated  with  warmth,  can  stand  the 
English  cold  at  first  without  dis- 
comfort, so  it  is  after  the  very  hot  bath  ; 
but,  with  ordinary  baths,  it  is  better  to 
close  the  pores  of  the  skin  with  cool  or 
cold  water.) 

Except  in  the  case  of  this  very  hot 
bath,  it  is  good  to  breathe  deeply  before, 
to  rub  yourself  during,  and  to  rub  your- 
self and  to  take  exercise  afterwards. 

There  are  several  useful  kinds  of  cool 
and  cold  baths  after  you  have  become 
warm  by  baths  or  exercise.  You  can 
easily  make  your  apparatus  by  fastening 
a  tube  to  the  tap,  or  else  by  using  a  can 
or  two. 

Wash  your  face  and  the  back  of  your 
neck  with  cold  water.  Pour  cold  water 
on  your  K'rists.  Pour  cold  water  down 
the  base  of  your  spine.  All  these  three 
baths  will  probably  be  found  refreshing. 

The  alternate  hot  and  cold  baths  we 
have  already  cited  as  useful  for  the  feet. 
They  are  equally  useful  for  the  hands, 
and  for  the  body  itself  if  you  sit  in  a  hip 
or  sitz  bath  and  carry  out  the  same 
instructions  as  for  the  foot-bath.  But 
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do  not  try  this  bath — or  any  full  bath — 
soon  after  a  meal. 

Massage  we  cannot  deal  with  here.  It 
is  a  vast  subject  which  demands  a 
chapter  to  itself. 

SWIMMING. 

There  should  be  no  need  to  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  of  swimming.  As  an 
exercise  in  which  nearly  every  one  can 
acquire  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and 
therefore  an  increased  self-respect,  swim- 
ming should  be  as  much  a  part  of  national 
education  as  breathing — especially  for 
Anglo-Saxons,  owing  to  their  opportuni- 
ties. Like  games  and  recreations,  swim- 
ming and  the  teaching  of  it  should  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  the  preservation  of  one's  own  life 
and  the  hves  of  others,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nerve  and  pluck,  for  a  pride  in  the 
body  and  self-respect,  for  something  to 
think  of  in  idle  moments,  as  an  outlet  for 
superfluous  energy,  as  a  training  for  the 
senses,  swimming  is  invaluable.  The 
Editor's  favourite  dream  is  of  swimming. 

Then  there  is  the  water  and  the  air,  and 
perhaps  the  colour  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Sea-water  may  have  a  special 
effect,  thanks  to  its  salt.  Besides  the 
washing,  there  is  the  extra  cleanliness 
for  the  body,  because  waste-products  are 
sent  out  through  the  mouth  and  perhaps 
through  the  skin.  The  circulation  is 
improved,  especially  if  there  is  a  good 
rub-down  afterwards.  The  breathing  is 
improved  also.  One  gets  rid  of  undesir- 
able matter  ;  one  breathes  rhythmically, 
one's  power  of  endurance  is  increased, 
especially  by  diving  ;  and  one  takes  in 
more  oxygen. 

The  organs  are  in  a  good  position, 
and  get  good  movements.  The  muscles 
which  hold  them  are  strengthened  by  the 
extensions  and  contractions.  The  car- 
riage is  improved  also.    A  hollow  back, 
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chin  in,  and  free  movements  of  legs  from 
the  hips — all  these  are  encouraged,  as  we 
shall  see  easily  by  studying  the  move- 
ments which  are  needed. for  the  breast- 
stroke  alone. 

This  breast-stroke,  first  for  the  arms, 
then  for  the  legs,  then  for  both  together, 


Fig.  8. 


Hands  below  chin,  thumbs  together,  head  back. 


Fig.  g. 


Hands  out,  thumbs  together,  palms  down.  Lower 
thumbs,  bring  backs  of  hands  together,  turn  palms 

outwards,  AMD  SWEEP  OUT  AND  BACKWARDS  WITH  FINGHRS 
CLOSE  TOGETHER, 


Fig.  io. 

till  you  reach  this  position,  then  repeat. 

A  Swimming  Exercise  (Arms  only)  on  the 
Inclined  Plank. 

can  be  practised  as  one  stands  or  lies  on 
the  floor,  or  as  one  lies  upon  one's  back 
on  the  inchned  plank,  which  gives  least 
strain  and  does  not  send  excess  of  blood 
to  the  head ;  it  enables  the  shoulders 
to  go  further  back  than  the  floor  does. 
We  have  described  the  movements  of 
the  breast-stroke  elsewhere.  The  illus- 
trations will  show  how  they  go.  If  first 
the  arms  be  trained  to  perform  their 
"  One,   two,   three,"  then  the  legs  to 
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perfonn  their  "  One,  two,  three,"  the  arms 
and  the  legs  can  be  easily  combined  in 
the  full  breast-stroke. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
learning  of  this  swimming-drill  on  land. 
It  is  fine  exercise  for  the  limbs  and  the 
breathing-apparatus.  It  gives  us  more 
co-ordination.  It  gives  us  confidence  to 
go  into  the  water.  It  keeps  us  in  training 
when  we  have  not  the  opportunities  for 
swimming.  It  enables  us  to  teach  others. 
It  is  not  swimming,  but  it  is  a  partial 


Fig.  II. — An  American  Apparatus  to  Teach  Swimming. 

preparation  for  it,  and  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  it. 

Graduated  practice  and  preparation  are 
what  we  have  insisted  on  in  the  chapter 
on  nerves.  So  here.  Let  the  learner 
first  master  the  mechanisms  and  the 
principles.  Then  let  him  start  on  a 
shelving  shore,  just  in  his  depth,  and 
swim  towards  the  land.  Perhaps  he  had 
better  begin  in  sea-water,  which  will 
help  him  to  float  more  easily. 

A  writer  in  an  American  magazine  has 
spoken  very  strongly  of  the  advantage 
of  this  drill.  He  finds  that  it  does  give 
people  confidence,  and  enables  them  to 
swim  after  a  far  shorter  apprenticeship 
in  the  water.  Anyhow,  people  should 
get  their  swimming  mechanism  correct 
before  they  swim  much,  lest  they  adopt 


a  wrong  style,  and  by  practice  in  the 
water  only  confirm  the  bad  habit. 

When  they  begin  to  try  in  the  water, 
they  may  get  someone  to  hold  them  up, 
or  they  may  get  some  device  with  cork, 
and  for  the  leg-movements  they  may 
hold  on  to  a  rope. 

Having  mastered  the  breast-stroke, 
let  them  next  learn   floating,   at  first 


Fig.  la.— Practising  on  the  amove  Exerciser  (the 
toes  shoui-d  de  extended  further  hack). 


Fig.  13.— a  Dive. 

with  a  slight  movement  ;  then  the  side- 
stroke  and  other  strokes  ;  then,  by 
degrees,  diving ;  and,  last  of  all,  tricks. 

For  recreation  this  may  be  sufficient, 
or  water-polo  and  other  water-sports  may 
be  added. 

Swimming  should  be  an  inseparable 
companion  to  rowing.  Many  deaths  have 
occurred  through  accidents  when  the 
people  should  have 
not  been  allowed  on 
the  water  at  all. 
We  can  recall  many 
such  cases  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

But  both  ordinary 
swimming 
and  rowing 
must  not  be 
over-esti- 

mated.  ^ .  , 

They      need  Fig.  14.— a  Dive  Backwards. 
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extra  physical  education,  especially  in 
rapid  adaptation  and  what  is  known 
as  "eye."  Boxing  and  Fives,  and  games 
like  Cricket,  Lawn  Tennis,  and  Hockey 
should  be  added.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  rowing  and  swimming 
expert  to  lose  his  skill  at  ball-games.  This 
is  a  great  pity,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  the  case,  so  long  as 
there  are  other  Anglo-Saxon  sports  for 
developing  independent  control  and 
promptitude. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  subject  of 
rowing,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of 
swimming  when  it  has 
been  learnt  in  early 
life  by  the  young,  and 
especially  by  boys  and 
girls  together.  We 
quote  in  full  a  recent 
article  from  a  daily 
paper  : — 

SWIMMING  FOR 
GIRLS. 

"  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  of  educa- 
tion in  the  '  Heart  of 
the  Empire,'  from  the 
physical  culture  point  of 
view,  is  the  Swan 
Street  School,  which  keeps  modestly  back  from 
the  traffic  that  flows  to  and  fro  in  the  Minories. 
What  is  called  a  "mixed  seminary,"  inasmuch 
as  boys  and  girls  are  trained  together,  from  the 
first  it  has  devoted  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  healthy  vigour  in  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  those  in  its  charge.  As  regards  muscle, 
the  means  principall}'  adopted  to  attain  perfec- 
tion has  been  swimming  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  events  of  the  London  school  year  is 
that  in  which  its  girls  and  boys,  as  in  the  class 
room,  so  in  the  water,  strive  against  each  other 
for  distinction.  The  competitions  are  usually 
held  at  the  Aldgate  Eaths,  and  in  them  nothing 
could  be  more  remarkable  than  the  keenness  of 
rivalry  existing  between  the  sexes,  unless  it  be, 
perhaps,  the  spirit  in  which  the  girls  have 
learned  on  occasion  to  take  defeat. 

"  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  defeat  is 
not  often  their  portion.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
these  embryo  Amazons  excel  as  a  rule  at  tho 
sport,  and  the  reason  for  this  must  be  apparent 
in  their  better  physique.    Yesterday  the  head- 


master was  interviewed  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ferred with  pride  to  the  all-round  success  of  his 
feminine  pupils.  In  order  that  the  difference  in 
vigour  between  them  and  the  boys  might  be  made 
manifest,  he  sent  for  the  pick  of  the  swimmers. 
With  one  exception  the  •  daughters  of  Eve.' 
although  practically  the  same  age,  stood  higher 
than  the  other  scholars  by  half  a  head.  IBesides 
this,  they  seemed  altogether  better  formed,  and 
carried  themselves  more  upright. 

"  Regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  results 
alluded  to  had  been  secured  in  the  school,  the 
girls  themselves  and  their  teachers  proved  most 
interesting.  In  respect  to  the  former,  it  was 
noticeable  that,  though  only  'rising  fourteen,' 
they  had  none  of  that  peculiarly  feminine  shy- 
ness usually  seen  in  those  of  their  class.  On  the 
contrary,  we  found  them  quite  alert  and  business- 
like, though  not  in  the  least  tending  to  for- 
wardness. Perhaps  even 
less  than  with  the  boys 
was  there  any  sign  of  af- 
fected ascendancy  above 
their  comrades  because 
of  undoubted  skill.  In 
movement  the}'  were  not 
'  mannish,'  and  alto- 
gether the  impression 
they  conve)'ed  was  grati- 
fying in  the  extreme. 

"  '  Swimming,'  they  de- 
clared, '  is  not  by  any 
means  compulsory  at 
Swan  Street,  but  every 
week  those  who  wish  to, 
boys  and  girls,  go  down 
to  the  baths  in  school 
hours,  accompanied  b}'  a 
mistress  or  master  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  local 
Education  authorities  have 
special  arrangements  with 
the  bathing  people,  and 
for  each  sex  there  is 
a  swimming  instructor. 
Beyond  this  we  have 
a  club.  To  join  it  only  a  shilling  is  charged, 
and  the  ticket  given  on  receipt  of  that  sum  admits 
to  the  great  plunge  tank  whenever  the  holder 
desires  to  go. 

"  'There  is  for  us  no  special  training.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  regular  practice.  The  various  strokes 
are  acquired  as  time  goes  on,  and,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm existing  throughout  the  school,  these 
are  tried  until  they  can  be  performed  with  per- 
fect ease.  The  number  of  those  who  take  to 
the  water  in  this  way  is  continually  increasing, 
and  the  teachers  use  their  discretion  as  regards 
the  weaker  ones  in  deciding  how  long  they  shall 
remain  in  the  baths,  or  the  amount  of  exercise 
they  shall  take.  Great  care  is  observed  in  pre- 
venting anything  like  over-exertion,  and  where 
parents  indicate  special  csution  as  necessary  the 
strictest  attention  is  paid.' 

"  In  the  last  sentence  may  be  said  to  lie  the 
whole  secret  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  school  in  both  work  and  play.  Masters  and 
mistresses  alike  maintain  that  after  exercise  the 
mental  effect  on  the  pupils  is  wonderful.  There 


Fig.  15. — A  "Swallow"  Dive. 
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is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  power  to  learn,  and 
the  retentive  faculties  seem  to  be  rendered  more 
acute.  Swimming,  however,  does  not  form  the 
only  means  of  relaxation.  There  is  light  dumb- 
bell drill  and  marching  to  music.  On  wet  days, 
instead  of  going  into  the  playground,  the  chil- 
dren are  assembled  in  a  large  hall  leading  to  the 
class  rooms,  and  there  put  through  various  exer- 
cises. While  the  formations  are  made  with  mili- 
tary correctness,  it  is  apparent  that  the  respect 
of  the  one  sex  for  the  other  is  '  without  flaw.'  As 
the  headmaster  remarked  :  '  It  is  all  the  result 
of  combined  training.  We  find  scarcely  a  single 
instance  of  the  boys  being  rough  or  rude  to  the 
girls.  Their  mingling  takes  the  "  corners  "  off, 
and  both  are  vastly  improved.'  " 

ROWING. 

Here,  again,  we  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  advantages.  The  rower  should  also 
be  a  swimmer.  If  he  is  so,  and  if  he 
goes  in  for  crew-rowing  as  well  as  for 
sculling,  he  will  get  the  fine  team-spirit, 
the  sense  of  co-operation. 

Rowing,  like  swimming,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  large  numbers  of  people.  Cheap 
rowing  in  the  parks  and  elsewhere  should 
be  encouraged. 

Rowing,  like  swimming,  develops  the 
breathing-muscles  and  the  muscles  that 
assist  the  breathing.  It  may  help  the 
digestion  and  the  excretion.  By  employ- 
ing large  muscles  it  brings  on  rapid 
changes  in  the  body,  known  as  "  meta- 
boUsm";  and,  since  the  movements  are 
rhythmical,  they  demand  much  less  effort 
so  long  as  the  work  is  not  dull  drudgery. 

Rowing,  like  swimming,  is  an  outlet 
for  superfluous  energy,  and  turns  the 
mind  into  new  grooves,  encouraging 
travel  and  outdoor  hfe. 

Here,  again,  there  is  great  advantage  in 
preparatory  and  supplementary  training 
at  home.  At  home  the  learner  can 
prepare  for  a  correct  stroke.  He  can 
practise  that  stroke,  with  or  without 
apparatus,  when  rowing  is  not  possible, 
and  so  keep  in  training.  It  is  much 
better  that  he  should  try  this  home-drill 
before  he  does  much  actual  rowing, 
unless  he  is  a  genius  at  the  art.  The 
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ordinary  person  who  rows  wrongly,  with 
his  head  forward,  and  his  back  rounded, 
and  by  his  arms  rather  than  his  trunk, 
will  gain  little  advantage  by  emphasising 
these  bad  habits  on  the  river.  A  few 
minutes  a  day  with  his  apparatus  in  his 
bedroom  will  help  him  to  correct  the 
faults.  Then  the  rowing  on  the  river 
will  be  worth  more  than  double  what  it 
was  to  him. 

The  expert,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
rows  to  excess,  is  apt  to  over-develop  his. 
lungs.  Then,  when  he  gives  up  his  row- 
ing, the  over- developed  part  of  his  lungs 


Fig.  16. — An  American  Crew  at  Home-practice 
DURING  A  Severe  Winter. 


becomes  a  lumber-room  for  dust  and 
disease-germs.  His  over- developed  muscles 
of  trunk  and  arms  are  likely  to  turn  into 
connective  tissue,  popularly  known  as  fat. 
In  excess,  also,  rowing  ruins  the  power 
of  prompt  adaptation,  such  as  the  boxer 
or  Fives-player  acquires. 

With  regard  to  apparatus,  rowing  has 
the  advantage  over  swimming.  There 
are  many  good  kinds  of  rowing-machines 
on  land.  The  Americans  have  invented 
one  of  the  best.  They  actually  have  a 
machine  for  crew-practice  when  their 
severe  winter  keeps  them,  off  the  river. 
The  illustration  shows  them  exercising  as  a 
team  in  a  plain  room.    They  have  another 
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JjfG.  17.— The  Beginning 
OF  THE  Stroke. 


Fig.  20. — Arm.s  Beginning  to 
Bend  for  the  Finish. 


Fig.  23. — Arms  are  Stiffened 
AND  Body  is  reauv  to 
Swing  Forward. 


Fig.  18. — Just  after  the 
Beginning  of  the 
Stroke. 


Fig.  19. — About  the  Middle 
OF  THE  Stroke. 


Fig.  21. — The  Finish. 


Fig.  22.— After  the  Finish 
Wrists  Begin  to  Turn 
Over. 


Fig.  24. — Avoid  this  Beginning — Too 
Far  Forward,  Back  Rounded 
Arms  not  Straight. 


A  Stroke  from  Start  to  Finish. 

{Adapted  from  the  "Isthmian  Library"  Voln7iie,  by  R.  C.  Lehmann 


machine  which  registers  the  work  done, 
the  pace,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages 
of  rowing,  as  of  all  vigorous  exercise,  is 
the  change  of  clothing  before  and  the 
washing  after.  The  clothes  should  be 
clean  for  almost  every,  if  not  for  every 
course.  Americans  and  others  neglect 
this  useful  accessory. 


The  washing  and  rubbing  after  the 
bath  are  invaluable,  as  the  Japanese  have 
recognised ;  they  make  the  bath  an 
actual  part  of  the  exercise.  Exercise 
without  a  wash  after  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  them. 

If  only  as  a  motive  for  washing  and 
training,  rowing  would  justify  itself, 
though  the  regulation  training-diet  does 
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not  usually  produce  satisfactory  results  on 
the  intellect  at  the  time.  It  is  a  heavy 
condemnation  of  this  diet  that  those  who 
have  submitted  to  it  almost  invariably 
rush  out  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  something 
hard  and  objectionable.  Nor  can  we  be 
quite  sure  that  even  their  physical  feats 
are  wonderful.  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  the 
slow  eater,  went  to  an  American  Univer- 
sity, and  without  previous  training  put 
himself  through  the  exercise  of  the  young 
undergraduates  in  training,  but  was  not 
at  all  stiff,   while   the  undergraduates 


Fig.  25 — A  Rowing  Apparatus  for  Home  or 
Gymnasium. 

were.  He  lived  on  about  a  third  of  the 
young  men's  diet.  He  himself  was  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  rowed  for 
years.  The  diet  of  our  University  crews 
seems  to  us  positively  ridiculous.  To 
get  rid  of  all  that  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lant would  probably  require  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  exercise  as  the  man  takes. 
And  such  exercise  would  strain  the 
heart. 

As  in  the  case  of  swimming,  for  ordinary 
learners,  we  insist  equally  on  a  drill  in 
the  mechanisms  of  the  breast-stroke,  and 
then  on  the  actual  use  of  that  and  other 


strokes  in  the  water,  so  here  to  rowing 
practice  we  must  add  rowing  itself,  and 
to  rowing  we  should  add  sculling,  canoeing, 
and  punting — a  fine  exercise  for  men  and 
women. 

In  case  of  accident,  it  is  always  well  to 
understand  the  restoration  of  the  appar- 
ently drowned.  Some  time  ago  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail  on  Pro- 
fessor Schafer's  excellent  method  which  is 
worth  mentioning.  At  once,  he  says,  lay 
the  person  on  his  face  (so  that  he  may  get 
rid  of  water  and  mucus  through  his  nose 
and  mouth,  and  not  find  his  tongue  in 
the  way.)  Straddle  over  him,  with  your 
head  above  his  chest  and  your  hands  upon 
the  backs  of  his  lower  ribs,  press  forward 
and  down,  then — moving  your  body 
somewhat  as  in  rowing — remove  the 
pressure  ;  repeat  every  four  or  five 
seconds.  This  is  not  hard  work  for  the 
hands  or  arms,  and  will  not  injure  a 
patient's  congested  liver  or  other  organ. 

Too  few  of  us  are  educated  to  realise 
our  kinship  with  water.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  dust.  We  are  not.  It  is 
nearer  to  scientific  accuracy  to  say,  with 
Professor  Hughes  Bennett,  that  we  are 
"  animated  water."  If  we  weighed  150  lb. 
as  bodies,  we  might  weigh  not  more  than 
30  to  45  lb.  as  matter  or  sohd  "ashes" 
without  water.  We  call  the  earth  our 
mother  ;  let  us  call  the  water  the  bulk 
of  ourselves,  and  let  our  insides,  as  well  as 
our  outsides,  come  into  contact  with  it 
in  due  season,  but  far  oftener  than  we  let 
them  do  at  present.  We  are  not,  as  the 
Japanese  are,  and  as  we  should  be,  a  nation 
of  water  users,  any  more  than  we  are  a 
nation  of  game -players.  It  is  the  rich 
and  the  few  that  make  the  brave  show. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
LEISURELY    EATING:    FEWER    MEALS    FOR  MANY. 

leisurely  Eating  Less  Ascetic  than  Slow  Eating— Mastication  as  Training  of  Sense,  Nerve,  and 
Muscle— The  Jaw  an  Unruly  Member— Contrast  between  Mastication  and  Sandow  Exercises 
—A  Suggestion— Some  Examples— What  Mr.  Fletcher  Allows  Himself— Gladstone— Thirty  Bites 
—How  we  Practised— Choice  of  Better  Foods  may  become  an  Instinct— Sentinel  Taste— 
Individuality— Absence  of  Strong  Cravings— More  Pleasant  Taste— The  Teeth— The  Digestion- 
Physical  Fitness  without  Regular  Exercise— Does  it  Save  Time  ?— Better  Breathing— Brainwork 
—Moral  Tone— Appearance— Regulation  of  Weight— Against  the  Hurrying  Mania— Self-control 
in  General— Objections— The  Extreme  Plan  is  not  Necessary— Sense  of  Humour-Concluding 
Hints.  FEWER  MEALS:  Some  Advocate  Heavy  Breakfasts,  Light  Lunches— Dr.  Dewey  Lays 
down  a  Universal  Law— Our  Appeal  is  Different-Does  the  Plan  Suit  You  ?  You  Can  Tell  only 
after  Fair  Trial— Provisos  and  Concessions— Anglo-Saxon  Prejudice— Social  Objection— May  not 
many  Little  Meals  be  Better?— Or  a  Light  Breakfast ?— The  Plan  has  Sometimes  Failed— How 
we  Began  and  Progressed— Economy— Evening  Meal  should  Probably  be  the  Main  One— Final 
Advice— Use  a  Holiday,  not  a  Stress-period— Do  not  Demand  Immediate  Good  Results. 


PEOPLE  find  slow-eating  "  slow."  They 
should  have  had  it  brought  before 
them  as  "  leisurely  eating  "  ;  that  is  a  far 
more  attractive  word.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  take  our  pleasures  sadly.  We  do 
worse  than  that  ;  we 
forget  that  our  plea- 
sures are  pleasures,  as 
in  the  case  of  wash- 
ing, and  we  take  them 
desecratingly  fast.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  we  lose 
three-quarters  of  the 
joys  of  life  by  not 
observing  that  cer- 
tain things  can  be 
joys,  and  should  be 
dwelt  upon  and  lived  more  thoroughly. 

Mastication  is  a  despised  branch  of 
muscle-culture.  It  is  not  represented  on 
placards.  We  see  the.  man  looking 
at  his  lumpy  biceps  ;  we  never  see  him 
looking  at  his  mouth.  Yet  the  exercise 
of  mastication  may  certainly  improve 


Fig. 


To  KEEP  THE  Jaws  Shut  is  Most  Desirable,  but 
Avoid  the  Agonised  Look  of  Fig.  i. 


the  shape  of  the  face.    Already  we  have 
treated  of  the  culture  of  the  diaphragm 
as  a  vital  yet  neglected  muscle.  We  have 
seen  that  its  proper  use  depends  largely 
on  the  muscles  around  it,  and,  there- 
fore, on  exercises  that 
help    to  strengthen 
those    muscles,  such 
as   those  on  the  in- 
clined plank  and  exer- 
cises with  the  hands 
up   above  the  head. 
We  have  also  treated 
of    the  little-known 
culture  of  the  nerves 
and    of   the  senses. 
Mastication  is  a  cul- 
ture   of    the  nerves, 
especially  in  self-control.    It  is  a  culture 
of  what  we  may  call  the  sentinel  taste, 
which  should  warn  us  not  to  swallow 
what  is  undesirable.    Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  culture  of  the  jaw-muscles. 

To  keep  our  jaws  shut  is  a  special 
branch   of   training.    We   should  keep 


Fig. 
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[hem  shut  while  we  breathe  in — and  at 
many  other  times  also.    The  jaw  is  as 
unruly  a  member  as  the  tongue.  When 
we  use  its  muscles  we  should  use  them 
far  more  thoroughly  than  we  do.  The 
exercise  of  mastication  at  first  seems  as 
dull  as  some  dumb-bell  courses — a  repe- 
tition of  simple  movements  requiring  no 
great  co-ordination  or  balance  or  rapid 
adaptability.    That  may  be  so  at  first. 
They  may  be  equally  good,  or  even  better 
training  for  the  mind, 
since  they  are  utterly 
unlikely  to  make  our 
jaws    muscle  -  bound, 
and   they  do  not  re- 
quire the  purchase  of 
even  cheap  apparatus. 
They    have  another 
advantage    over  the 
Sandow  system  :  that, 
whereas   Sandow  ad- 
vises  people  to  con- 
tinue his  exercises  and 
to  do  them  consciously 
long  after  they  have 
passed  what  Lagrange 
would  call  the  automatic  stage,  we  do 
not  give  any  such  advice  about  mastica- 
tion.   Make  it  a  habit  ;  then  cease  to 
think  of  it.    Think  rather  of  the  taste. 
Another  advantage  in  our  favour  :  when 
a  person  has  practised  the  Sandow  course 
for  many  years,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  he  would  get  an  increased  amount 
of  flavour  out  of  the  same  movements  ; 
but  make  the  mastication  a  habit,  and 
you  probably  increase  the  pleasant  taste 
of  your  food  double  or  treble. 

You  need  self-control,  conscious  self- 
control,  till  the  habit  has  become  easy 
and  natural,  and,  we  might  almost  say, 
inevitable.  That  is  what  you  want  to 
make  your  slow  eating — no  longer  a 
bother  and  a  fad,  but  a  part  of  yourself 
regulated  by  your  under-mind.    For  this 
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purpose  a  little  self-suggestion  just  after 
you  wake  and  just  before  you  sleep  may 
help  you.  Such  a  self-suggestion  is, 
"  I'm  going  to  eat  leisurely  to-day  be- 
cause that  will  digest  the  food,  give  me 
more  taste,  and  give  me  more  energy, 
and  will  also  save  money  "  ;  but  word 
your  own  suggestion  for  yourself. 

It  may  help  if  you  see  the  extreme 
practice  first.    We  went  over  to  Germany 
several  times  to  see  the  extreme  practice 
of  the  Naturheil 
methods.    As  we  said 
in  the  chapter  on  the 
subject,  the  treatments 
were  not  natural,  but 
M^^m-natural.  So  let  us 
listen  for  a  moment  to 
Mr.  Horace  Fletcher, 
the  chewing  specialist 
or  crank.    We  do  not 
speak    entirely  from 
the  outside  ;  we  have 
tried  the  plan  on  many 
foods.    A  banana  took 
us  386  bites,  a  mouth- 
ful   of     dry  biscuit 
1,000  bites,  a  mouthful  of  a  savoury  dish 
450  bites,  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese 
132  bites ;  a  whole  apple  lasted  us  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  hard  work.  Mr. 
Fletcher    includes    liquids    as   well  as 
solids.    He  says,   "  Chew   aU  foods  so 
long  as  there  is  any  taste  in  them.  Never 
swallow  any  foods  by  force  ;  let  all  foods 
swallow  themselves  ;   put  out  the  taste- 
less remains.    Take  whatever  you  feel 
inclined    to    take."    He   himself  takes 
coffee,  cigars,  sugar,  and  several  other 
things  which  many  other  people  condemn. 
We  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  they  suit 
him.    What  we  are  quite  sure  of  is  that 
he  wants  to  take  them — that  is  to  say, 
that  he  follows  his  desires  without  self- 
restraint    and   apparently   without  ill- 
health.    There  are  very  few  people  in 


Fig.  3.— The  "  Poisons  "  which  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher's  System  permits. 
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the  world  who  would  not  undergo  a  little 
trouble  if  eventually  they  might  follow 
their  strongest  desires  with  equal 
safety. 

Several  people,  however,  do  not  go  to 
Mr.  Fletcher's  extreme.  It  is  said  that 
Gladstone  took  thirty- two  bites  as  his 
regular  number.  He  could  talk  well  dur- 
ing a  meal,  and  he  did  not  neglect  any 
part  of  the  all-round  life  merely  because 
he  ate  less  hastily.  The  thorough  eating 
interfered  with  none  of  his  pursuits. 
Others  prefer  thirty  bites.  If  we  include 
such  half-Hquid  foods  as  porridge,  it  will  be 
found  that  thirty  is  a  fairly  large  number. 
It  is  a  number  quite  common  for  dry 
foods,  but  very  uncommon  for  wet 
mushes.  We  have  observed  carefully  a 
number  of  people,  and  found  that  the 
average  number  of  bites  was  less  than  ten 
for  a  mouthful  of  porridge.  With  cream 
and  sugar  the  number  was  still  smaller. 
And  these  are  just  the  foods — starchy  foods 
— that  require  most  saliva. 

Then,  again,  we  need  not  go  to  the 
extreme  at  once.  We  can  practise  the 
plan  for  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  one  meal 
in  a  day,  one  course  in  a  meal,  one  food 
in  a  course.  There  are  graduations  from 
the  gentlest  up  to  the  strictest.  We  can 
jump  up  five  steps  at  a  time,  or  we  can 
crawl  up  stair  by  stair. 

For  our  own  part  we  have  adopted 
thirty-two  by  preference.    We  practised 
it  for  about  a  week  consciously,  during 
which  time,  except  when  we  drank,  we 
swallowed  no  mouthful  that  we  had  not 
previously  chewed  with  at  least  thirty- 
two  bites.    We  found  that  the  habit 
became  sub-conscious.    We  can  eat  fast 
when  we  specially  wish  to.  Otherwise 
we  find  ourselves  taking  either  thirty-two 
bites  or  more,  never  less.    We  should 
advise  the  reader,  for  the  sake  of  interest, 
to  count  his  present  number  of  bites 
during  a  meal — not  morbidly,  but  with 
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a  certain  sense  of  its  being  a  game  which 
he  will  probably  play  rather  badly. 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  found  that  not 
only  his  pace  of  eating,  but  his  choice  of 
foods,  became  less  conscious.    We  find 
ourselves  gradually  reaching  that  point. 
He  has  trained  his  sense  as  a  sentinel. 
The  taste,  like  the  watch-dog,  can  be 
mis-trained.    It  can  sometimes  be  quieted 
by  poisoned  meat  ;  at  other  times  by  a 
wily  burglar  who  is  fond  of  animals ;  and 
so    on.    With   Mr.    Fletcher,  however, 
there  has  arisen,  so  he  says,  a  choice  of 
right  foods,  right  amounts,   and  right 
times  for  eating.    He  finds  he  is  con- 
siderably better  without  breakfast,  not 
because  he  determined  to  give  up  break- 
fast, but  because  he  no  longer  desired  to 
take  it,  and  because  he  was  fitter  without 
it.    You  may  not  be  led  to  choose  the 
same  foods,  amounts,  and  times  as  he 
does  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  with  slow 
eating  you  will  be  led  to  choose  and  desire 
foods  and  amounts  and  times  that  are 
better  suited  for  you  than  those  to  which 
you  are  now  accustomed. 

His  choice  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  cheaper  and  simpler  foods  ;  they  give 
him  equal  or  greater  pleasure,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mixed  diet.    He  differs 
from  us  altogether  in  the  history  of  his 
change.    He  started  simply  with  slow 
eating.    He  took  it  extremely  seriously. 
He  found  that  he  gave  up  breakfast  by 
preference,  and  that  he  gave  up  flesh- 
foods  by  preference  ;    but  he  can  still 
take  flesh-foods,  he  can  drink  coffee  and 
alcohol,    and   smoke   if   he   likes.  We 
started  by  giving  up  the  flesh-foods  and 
choosing   a   nourishing   basis   in  their 
place.    We  then  gave  up  breakfast.  We 
then  practised  leisurely  eating.    We  have 
arrived  at  results  somewhat  similar  to 
Mr.    Fletcher's,    but    we    should  not 
care  to  go  back  to  any  flesh-foods.  We 
prefer  not  to  eat  breakfast ;   we  prefer 
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not  to  eat  fast.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  ourselves  each  have  a  weak- 
ness. He  cannot  eat  fast  without  dis- 
comfort ;  we  cannot  eat  flesh-foods  with- 
out discomfort. 

But  to  neither  of  us  any  longer  is  there 
any  necessity,  any  craving  for  many 
strong  tastes  and  large  amounts  and 
abundant  stimulants. 

We  both  get  more  taste  and  more 
tastes  from  our  food.  In  a  given  mouth- 
ful the  taste  is  more  noticeable,  and  the 
elements  of  that  taste  are  more  notice- 
able too.  That  is  one  great  advantage, 
that  you  cultivate  your  sense  of  taste 
and  cultivate  your  sense  of  choice  also. 

Another  advantage  which  no  one  will 
deny  is  the  advantage  for  the  teeth: 
Doctors  put  down  the  degeneration  of 
modern  teeth  to  fast  eating,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  fast  eating  of  white  bread  and 
sloppy  foods.  The  leisurely-eating  plan 
certainly  must  be  good  for  the  teeth.  It 
should  therefore  be  taught  to  the  very 
young. 

It  must  be  equally  good  for  the  diges- 
tion.   We  doubt  if  there  can  be  many 
exceptions    to    this    rule.  Mastication 
breaks  up  the  food  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  does  not  leave  this  to  be  done  by 
the  stomach,  which  has  no  teeth.  The 
mastication  also,  by  its  pumping  action, 
produces  saliva,  which  moistens  dry  food^ 
helps  to  digest  starchy  food,  helps  to 
neutraHse  acids  and  poisons  (notice  how 
the  saliva  comes  when  you  take  ink  or 
dust  in  the  mouth),  and  flushes  away 
what  is  harmful.    When  you  masticate 
your  food  you  send  it  down  into  your 
stomach  in  smaller  quantities.    The  larger 
quantities  might  stay  there  and  ferment 
and  cause   discomfort   and  depression. 
The  saliva,  in  fact,  is  a  juice  with  several 
functions.    It  is  said   that  when  you 
swallow  food  of  the  wrong  kind  a  certain 
mucus  is  poured  upon  it  to  wrap  it  up 
22 


and  carry  it  out,  like  Ananias.  This 
may  be  the  case  with  such  irritants  as 
pepper  and  mustard.  It  is  not  the  gastric 
juice  which  is  poured  upon  it,  but  a  pro- 
tective and,  so  to  speak,  scavenger- 
juice.  The  saUva  has  this  function  as 
well.  There  is  a  sahva  that  adds  to  the 
taste.  There  is  a  saliva  that  helps  to 
digest  starch.  There  is  also  a  saliva 
that  carries  off  what  is  undesirable. 

With  regard  to  the  excretion,  one 
naturally  questions  the  extreme  plan  of 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Can  it  be  good  to  put  out 
of  the  mouth  the  fibrous  material  which, 
we  are  told,  makes  our  organs  of  excretion 
work  ?  Shall  we  not  become  constipated 
if  we  do  not  swallow  a  certain  amount  of 
cellulose,  as  it  is  called  ?  Will  not  the 
walls  of  our  stomach  collapse  together  ? 

Well,  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher's  experience 
is  worth  more  than  a  theory.     In  five 
years   the  walls  of  his  stomach  have 
not    collapsed,    though    his    food  has 
been  almost  free  from  cellulose.  With 
regard  to  excretion,  it  has  not  been 
regular,  but  that  which  has  been  kept  in 
the  system  has  been  less  harmful.  There 
has  been  considerably  less  waste,  and 
the  waste  which  there  has  been  has  done 
little  harm  when  kept  in  the  body.  For 
a  meat-eater  such  iiTegular  action  of  the 
bowels  would  be  disastrous.    For  a  slow 
eater   of   fleshless   foods  it  apparently 
would  do  httle  harm  ;  but  that  is  still  a 
matter  of  theory,  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  personal  experiments.    Anyhow,  he 
says  that  the  absence  of  regular  motions 
has  not  depressed  him  at  all. 

More  food  is  assimilated  and  used  when 
food  is  eaten  slowly.  This  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  proved  in  his  own  case  by  his  body- 
weight  and  by  an  examination  of  all 
that  has  come  out  of  his  body.  More 
food  being  used,  less  food  is  needed. 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  claims  that  by 
thorough  eating  he  thrives  on  about  J 
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Fig.  4.-THE  Proportion  of  Food  and  Waste  in 
Mr.  Fletcher's  Diet. 

with  °^  waste,  which  has  been 
believed  to  be  normal. 

Economy,  therefore,  will  be  one  of  the 
prime  motives  for  an  experiment.  Not 
only  does  he  eat  by  preference  simpler 
and  cheaper  foods,  but  he  eats  smaller 
amounts  of  them,  taking  between  J  and  J  of 
what  scientific  people  have  said  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  hfe.    Experiments  are 
now  being  made  by  twenty  privates  from 
the   Hospital   Corps   of   the  American 
Army  at  Yale  University.    But,  mean- 
while, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher  has  lived  on  a  part  of 
the    orthodox    amount   for    a  healthy 
working  man  for  five  years  now.  When 
we  saw  him  he  looked  fit  and  sound.  He 


work,  and  does  not  throw  wrong  work  upon 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  excretion. 
Less  energy  is  needed,  either  for  digesting, 
or  for  holding,  or  for  excreting  masses  of 
stuff.    Less  energy  is  needed  for  working 
the  system,  including  its  brain-work  and 
exercise  with  clogged  flues.    "It's  not  the 
miles  you  travel,' '  nor  yet  simply  "  the  pace 
that  kills  "  ;  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  tho 
dirty  and  obstacle-laden  body  with  which 
you  try  to  travel  the  miles  at  the  pace. 

Economy  of  time  is  far  less  obvious  a 
result.  Time  is,  again,  not  money,  but 
the  opportunity  for  the  earning  of  money. 
Mr.  Fletcher  takes  less  time  for  digesting 
his  food.  He  can  start  his  exercise  or 
work  immediately  after  his  meal  without 
discomfort.  He  takes  far  less  time  for  rest, 
finding  five  hours  of  sleep  enough,  in  con- 
trast with  the  ordinary  man  s  eight.  He 
saves  time  because  he  is  seldom  or  never 
ill  or  depressed  or  worried  or  hurried. 

Less  exercise  also  is  necessary,  to  remove 
the  effects  of  mistakes.  We  may  regard 
exercise  from  many  different  points  of 
view,  but  every  orthodox  trainer  regards 


we  saw  iiiiii  LLC  lu^i^^^      "xi^  ^v^^xxv^.    ^^-^  w  -  x  ^ 

told  us  that  he  could  ride  a  cycle  for  a    regular  exercise  as  a  necessity  for  health 


hundred  miles  a  day.  He  also  told  us 
that,  though  he  is  fifty-four,  he  can, 
without  previous  practice,  go  through 
the  exercises  of  a  college  athlete  in  train- 
ing. He  eats  less  frequently  than  the 
orthodox  person  ;  that  also  tends  to 
economy.  His  meals,  he  told  us,  take 
about  thirty-five  minutes  a  day.  He 
takes  less  stimulant,  irritant,  and  nar- 
cotic.   Calculate  what  it  would  mean 


Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  and  the  Editor  do  not. 
We  regard  it  rather  as  a  luxury  ;  we  can 
keep  fit  without  it.  We  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that,  with  many  people,  it  is  a 
prompting  of  Nature  to  counteract  the 
multitudes  of  mistakes  that  they  have 
been  making  in  other  ways— by  over- 
eating, by  eating  wrong  th  ngs,  by  eating 
too  fast,  and  so  on.  We  both  find  our- 
selves in  perfect  condition  after  a  long 

  take 


never  to  have  a  craving  for  stimulants,     spell  of  sedentary  fife.    We  can 


irritants,  narcotics,  or  drugs.  The  saving 
in  expense  for  the  nation  per  annum 
would  be  enormous.  The  drink-bill  alone 
is  a  sum  to  make  us  tremble. 

Then  there  is  the  economy  of  energy. 
Energy  is  not  money,  but  it  can  be  devoted 

to  the  earning  of  money.  The  slow-eating  through  the  nostrils 
plan  gives  the  special  organs  their  special    to  the  slow-drinkmg. 


heaps  of  exercise  and  not  feel  stiff  after- 
wards. We  find  exercise  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, without  being  essential. 

One  merit  which,  apparently,  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  not  realised,  is  that  this  slow- 
eating   encourages   one   to   breathe  m 

The  same  applies 
Mr.  Fletcher  takes 
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a  sip  of  coffee  and  keeps  it  in  his  mouth 
for  about  half  a  minute.  During  that 
time  he  is  breathing  through  his  nostrils. 

It  must  be  partly  owing  to  this  that  his 
breathing-capacity  has  improved  so  much. 
An  interviewer  in  The  World's  Work  says 
that,  in  December,  1902,  Mr.  Fletcher 
climbed  the  854  steps  of  the  Monument  in 
Washington,  and  then  ran  down  without 
resting.  He  told  us  that  he  rode  about 
fifty  miles  on  a  bicycle  before  breakfast 
without  any  fatigue.  So  far  as  we 
remember,  this  was  just  before  he  went 
up  the  steps.  One  November  he  skated 
for  three  hours,  though  he  had  not  skated 
previously  for  thirty-five  years.  He  did 
not  feel  sore  afterwards.  In  France  and 
Germany,  in  igoo,  he  covered  on  his 
bicycle  750  miles  in  ten  days,  living  on 
rolls,  milk,  cream,  potatoes,  and  beans. 

This  speaks  loudly  for  his  endurance,  as 
well  as  for  his  economy;  and  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  takes  precisely  what 
he  wants  to  take.  When  we  met  him  we 
were  perfectly  certain  that,  though  there 
was  much  seriousness  and  sense  of  a 
mission  in  the  world,  there  \vas  no 
asceticism,  practically  no  self-restraint. 
How  hard  it  is  for  one  man  to  realise 
another  man's  inclinations;  yet  there 
they  are. 

His  brain-work,  he  says,  has  improved 
enormously ;  he  can  work  far  more 
easily  than  ever  before,  and  far  more  satis- 
factorily. 

He  told  us  of  followers  of  his  who  have 
found  their  moral  tone  improve.  Greater 
and  easier  self-control  with  regard  to  the 
passions  and  the  craving  for  drink— these 
are  among  the  most  important  results,  and 
are  just  what  we  should  expect. 

Then,  again,  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  appearance  ;  the  skin  becomes 
clearer  and  the  whole  body  cleaner. 

As  to  weight,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  us  have  our  organs  too  low.  The 


stomach,  over-filled  with  food,  perhaps 
with  fermenting  food,  presses  down  and 
compels  the  colon  to  fall  also.  Even 
those  who  are  not  too  fat  elsewhere  may 
find  that  their  stomach  is  swollen.  Now 
Mr.  Fletcher,  taking  all  the  time  just 
what  he  craved  for,  after  three  months 
reduced  his  weight  by  forty  pounds  and 
his  waist-measurement  by  seven  inches  ; 
and  this  without  any  physical  weakness. 
We  know  a  similar  case  which  was  the 
result  of  a  change  of  food  without  slow 
eating.    It  has  become  with  Mr.  Fletcher 
a  question  of  which  food  as  well  as  of 
how  much  of  it.    His  instinct  gives  him 
an  answer  to  both  these  unconscious 
queries.    We  imagine  that  the  result  in  a 
case  of  thinness  would  be  equally  satisfac- 
tory.   Thinness  is  largely  due  to  faulty 
digestion  and  faulty  excretion.    There  is 
enough  food  in  the  body,  but  it  is  not 
assimilated.     Probably  the  thin  person 
also  worries,  is  lacking  in  self-control. 

Anyhow,  the  weight  would  be  easy  to 
regulate.  The  too-fat  person,  by  self- 
control  here,  would  get  self-control  with 


Fig.  5. — The  Pup  that  Eats  Most  Leisurely  is 
Likely  to  Grow  Most  Quickly. 


regard  to  alcohol  and  drinks  in  general. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  starve. 
A  friend  of  ours  is  a  good  judge  of  dogs. 
When  he  is  choosing  from  a  litter  of 
puppies  he  sets  food  before  them.  The 
animal  which  eats  most  .slowly,  even  if  it 
eats  only  a  quarter  of  what  the  others  do, 
he  chooses.  He  finds  that  this  becomes 
the  biggest  and  strongest  of  the  family. 
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Most  animals  eat  slowly.  We  are  not 
alluding  merely  to  the  grass-eaters— they 
are  not  a  fair  test— but  to  animals  in 
general.  We  beheve  also  that  nations 
which  Hve  simply  also  eat  slowly — the 
Irish,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Japanese. 
The  two  latter  nations  must  find  their 
slow-eating  a  training  for  their  world- 
renowned  placidity,  and  for  good  manners 
too.  Why  is  it  considered  bad  manners 
to  eat  noisily,  good  manners  to  eat  fast  ? 
Surely  unnecessary  hurry  is  bad  manners 
from  every  point  of  view. 

The  Fletcher-plan  can  make  our  meals 
a  more  leisurely  time,  a  time  of  greater 
repose  and  rest.  It  distracts  the  mind  to 
the  pleasures  of  taste.  True,  it  inter- 
feres terribly  with  conversation,  if  it  is 
carried  to  an  extreme,  but  there  is  no 
urgent  necessity  to  carry  it  to  an  extreme 
during  a  social  meal.  We  have  not  found 
the  thirty-two  bites  interfere  with  our 
own  talk  at  meals. 

But  self-control  is  surely  the  chief 
advantage    of    the    system— self-control 
which  must  of  necessity  now  be  easier 
in  other  spheres  of  hfe.    Let  us  compare 
the  vile  modern  habit  of  fast-reading. 
Watch  people  with  their  books  or  papers  ; 
they  are  exactly  the  same  with  their 
food.    Let  them  get  a  more  leisurely  way 
of  eating  and  digesting,  and  they  will  get 
a  more  leisurely  way  of  reading  and 
digesting,  which  means  of  using  also. 
Besides,  there  will  be  greater  discrimina- 
tion, together  with  greater  thoroughness 
of  character. 

The  man  who  has  learnt  how  to  eat 
sensibly  cannot  but  have  increased  his 
self-respect.  He  is  now  too  proud  to 
remain  the  weak  slave  of  so  many  stupid 
mistakes.  He  has  more  thought  for  the 
servants  who  Hve  within  him.  He  has  a 
victory  that  he  can  appeal  to.  He  can 
say  to  himself,  "  I  won  that  victory  over 
that  ridiculous  habit.    I  will  keep  up 


that  victory.  As 
I  won  that  vic- 
tory, so   I  will 
win  another." 
This  self-reminder 
must     help  him. 
And,  if  he  is  a  full- 
blooded  person,  he 
needs  all  the  help 

that  he  can  get. 
Contrast  the 

weight-lifter.  Some 

years  ago  he  could 

perform   a  certain 

feat ;     he  cannot 

perform    it  now. 

True,  it  was  a  feat 

at    the    time,    but   Fig.  6.-The  Victory  of 

THE  Weight  Lifter  is 

now  he   can  only    not  permanent. 
hft  twenty  pounds 

less.  The  leisurely  eater  has  won  a 
greater  victory  than  the  weight-hfter  : 
it  is  a  permanent  victory.  He  can 
always  eat  as  leisurely  as  he  did  on  the 
day  of  his  success,  the  day  when  the 
leisurely  eating  became  a  habit,  easy 
and  natural. 

Let  us  be  fair,  however,  and  cite  the 

objections. 

Was  not  meat  meant  to  be  eaten  fast  ? 
Was  it  not  meant  to  pass  through  the 
system  quickly  ?  Perhaps  it  was.  Ani- 
mals eat  meat  fast.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  objection  of  a  serious 
kind  to  eating  meat  slowly,  especially 
cooked  meat,  which,  as  it  has  its  proteid 
coagulated,  is  an  altogether  different 
affair  from  raw  meat.  This  applies  to 
eggs  also. 

Are  not  some  digestions  abnormally 
active  and  strong  ?  Yes,  certainly  they 
are,  and  they  seem  to  be  injured  by  the 
fast  eating  very  Uttle,  if  at  alL  Others, 
again,  may  need  liquid  swilled  down. 

The  real  objection  will  not  be  brought 
forward  by  those  who  refuse  to  try  the 
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plan.  It  is  that  they  are  too  weak- 
minded  to  stick  to  their  experiment.  In 
their  inmost  hearts  they  feel  it  to  be 
right,  but  they  are  abnormally  weak  and 
silly,  and  slaves  to  their  passions.  Patience 
is  needed  for  some  considerable  time. 
Will-power  is  needed.  They  have  not 
patience  ;  they  have  not  will  -  power. 
Such  virtues  have  not  been  trained  within 


Fig.  7.— The  Extreme  ^'lan  is  apt  to  Annoy 
THE  Company. 


them  by  sensible  practice.  So  they  find 
excuses.  They  say,  "  It  will  make  me 
morbid  ;  it  will  make  me  anxious  and 
self-centred  and  self-introspective  "  and 
"  The  worry  will  bring  on  indigestion." 

Other  people  say  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  annoy  those  with  whom  they  eat.  They 
do  not  care  to  put  out  what  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher  says  that  it  is  useless  to  swallow. 
Now  there  is  no  crying  necessity  to  do 
this.  We  can  eat  slowly  without  eating 
ridiculously  slowly.  We  can  swallow  the 
cellulose. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  he  who 
has  learnt  to  eat  slowly  will  never  be 
able  to  eat  fast  again  without  discomfort. 
Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  himself,  in  a  con- 
versation with  us,  implied  that  he  did  not 
think  he  could  eat  fast  again.  But  will 
it  ever  be  essential  to  eat  fast  ?  Will  not 
the  leisurely  eater  in  five  minutes  get  as 
much  good  as  the  fast-eater  in  five 
minutes  ?  We  cannot  be  sure,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  so. 

A  still  more  serious  objection  is  as  to 


the  excretion.  Will  it  not  be  extremely 
uncomfortable  if  the  regularity  of  our 
motions  is  disturbed  ?  Well,  we  need 
not  carry  the  plan  so  far  as  Mr.  Fletcher 
did.  But  he  finds  no  inconvenience — none 
of  that  horrible  depression  that  most 
Anglo-Saxons  naturally  dread. 

The  mistake,  in  fact,  is  to  pretend  that 
the  extreme  way  is  the  only  way  of 
aoing  the  thing.  That  is  where  the  crank 
fails.  He  imphes  not  only  that  his  is 
the  sole  cure  for  all  human  ills  ;  he  also 
implies  that  it  must  be  rushed  into  ;  that 
you  must  take  your  complete  dive  into 
cold  water  before  you  have  learnt  how 
to  dive  or  how  to  help  your  diving. 

The  plan,  indeed,  in  its  extreme  form 
is  grotesque.  It  will  be  less  grotesque 
if  you  do  it  without  anxiety  and  without 
tension.  See  the  humour  of  it  ;  for  it 
is  humorous.  During  the  week  when 
we  learnt  the  art  in  Germany,  we  were 
the  first  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  The 
result  was  that  no  one  else  laughed  at 
us,  or,  if  they  did,  we  laughed  with  them. 

It  is  not  customary,  this  leisurely  eat- 
ing, but 'then  neither  is  leisurely  reading 
nor  leisurely  walking  nor  leisurely  any- 
thing. We  are  in  so  great  a  hurry  that 
we  have  no  time  to  be  sensible.  But  if 
you  have  come  across  a  good  thing,  a 
thing  really  worth  while  to  your  character 
as  well  as  to  your  health — you  must  hold 
to  your  own  precious  conscience  and  sense 
as  your  inalienable  possession.  Do  not 
let  anybody  laugh  you  out  of  it. 

True,  the  practice  needs  good  teeth, 
but  dentists  to-day  are  more  skilful  than 
ever  at  substituting  and  at  preventing. 

The  idea  that  leisurely  eating  lengthens 
the  meals  may  be  a  mistake.  If,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  it  reduces  your 
food  by  nearly  two-thirds,  and  by  one 
meal  out  of  three,  then  it  will  take  about 
the  same  time  or  less. 

After  q11,  however,  the  prooi  of  the 
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pudding  is  not  in  the  eating,  but  in  the 
effects  of  the  eating.  A  fair  trial  is  the 
only  way  of  arriving  at  a  fair  verdict. 
Contrast  the  results  of  a  month  of  slower 
eating — say,  thirty-two  bites  to  a  mouth- 
ful— with  the  results  of  the  next  month 
of  fast  eating.  Contrast  the  results  all 
round,  especially  the  mental. 

Begin  the  practice  as  early  as  possible. 
Start  it  to-day.  Begin  it,  if  you  like, 
only  at  meals  that  you  take  in  private  ; 
for  meals  that  you  take  in  pubhc  are  full 
of  temptation,  perhaps  too  difftcult  a 
game  to  play  at  first. 

In  conclusion,  do  not  neglect  that  view, 
if  it  helps  you  a  quarter  as  much  as  it 
helps  us— that  idea  of  "  playing  the 
game."  It  is  an  error  to  go  in  for  all  these 
physical  education  Courses  with  grim 
earnestness  and  strain  and  tension.  Why 
not  treat  them  as  a  game  to  be  won 
cheerfully  ? 


FEWER  MEALS  :  SHOULD  WE  EAT 
HEAVY  BREAKFASTS  ? 

While  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  the  founder 
of  about  twenty-five  "  Sanitaria "  (or 
Nature-Cure  Estabhshments)  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  decides  that  people  should 
take  a  large  breakfast,  and  while  most 
Anglo-Saxons  would  probably  support 
his  view  (and  add  a  heavy  lunch  and  a 
heavy  tea  and  a  heavy  dinner),  a  certain 
American  doctor,  E.  Hooker  Dewey, 
after  years  of  training  as  a  physician, 
adopted  the  plan  of  eating  no  breakfast 
at  all. 

He  recommended  this  plan  to  his 
patients,  not  because  it  had  suited  him, 
so  much  as  because  he  said  it  was  a  uni- 
versal law  that  no  one  should  take  break- 
fast ever  again.    Whereas  Mr.  Horace 


Fletcher  lays  it  down  as  a  law  without 
exception  that  everyone  should  chew 
every  mouthful  of  soUd  or  liquid  food  so 
long  as  it  has  taste,  and  should  put  out 
the  rest,  Dr.  Dewey  lays  it  down  as  a 
similar  rule  that  no  one  should  take  a 
mouthful  of  food  in  the  early  morning. 
He  goes  further,  and  says  that  those  who 
do  not  feel  up  to  the  mark  or  are  in  any 
way  unwell  at  any  time  should  invariably 
fast  completely  until  they  feel  a  genuine 
appetite. 

No  amount  of  failure  can  influence 
such  an  opinion  in  the  least.  We  know 
of  several  cases  where  a  fair  trial  of  the 
no-breakfast  plan  has  failed  miserably. 
That  sort  of  fact  does  not  influence  a 
crank,  because,  you  see,  he  has  hold  of  a 
universal  law.  There  is  never  a  crank 
who  has  not.  You  might  show  a  crank 
failure  after  failure,  but  he  is  unwilling 
to  weigh  evidence.  He  quotes  his  own 
case  and  the  case  of  some  others.  It  has 
suited  these  people  ;  therefore  it  must 
suit  everyone. 

Now  we  can  appeal  to  the  public  with 
much   greater  force   than  Dr.  Dewey, 
because  we  live  on  foods  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  "weakening."    We  live  on 
fleshless  foods,  and  have  done  so  for  up- 
wards of  eight  years.    If,  therefore,  the 
simple  food  plan  were  unsatisfactory  for 
us  with  three  meals,  it  would  be  all  the 
more  so  with  two  meals  of  this  supposedly 
"weakening"   diet.    Besides,   the  plan 
failed  at  first,  but  has  gradually  been 
increasing  in  its  success  ;  and  we  now  keep 
to  it  not  from  any  idea  of  sticking  to 
our  guns— we  have  no  such  idea  if  the 
guns  are  old-fashioned  and  we  can  get  a 
better  kind  from  our  own  or  any  other 
country— but  because  we  find  that  we 
work  better  and  play  better  and  last 
better  without  food  at  breakfast. 

But  our  most  important  claim  to  be 
heard  is  that  we  are  not  dogmatic.  The 
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plan  is  worth  a  fair  trial,  and  a  fair  trial 
may  for  many  be  a  gradual  progression 
through  lighter  breakfasts  towards  no 
breakfast. 

Nor  are  we  scientific.  We  can  quote 
the  Old  Testament,  where  it  says  that  a 
land  is  unhappy  when  its  princes  eat  in 
the  morning.  We  can  say  that  the  best 
energy  of  the  day  must  be  that  which  is 
stored  up  by  a  night's  rest,  during  which 
the  arrears  of  bodily  work  are  finished, 
the  arrears  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
We  can  call  attention  to  Pawlow's  ex- 
periments showing  how  long  the  process 
of  digestion  is,  for  how  many  hours  the 
gastric  juice  continues  to  be  poured 
out.  It  would  not  so  continue  if  the 
digestion  were  over.  We  could  cite  other 
reasons. 

But  we  admit  a  very  important  ob- 
jection in  theory — it  must  have  occurred 
to  every  reader  already.  If  it  takes,  say, 
five  to  eight  hours  to  digest  a  meal,  and 
if  we  fast  till  one  o'clock,  and  if  after  the 
one  o'clock  meal  we  work  hard  or  take 
hard  exercise  and  so  injure  the  digestion, 
probably  we  shall  not  have  digested  our 
first  meal  till,  let  us  say,  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Can  we  go  the  whole  day 
of  nearly  twelve  hours,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  previous  night  of  eight  or  nine 
hours,  on  the  strength  of  the  last  meal 
which  we  ate  ?  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  three  or  four  meals  a  day.  Some 
take  five,  some  six,  and  on  steamers  even 
seven.  We  have  been  led  to  consider 
this  natural.  Can  we  go  a  whole  day  on 
one  or  two  meals  ?  Is  that  natural  ?  Is 
it  scientific  ? 

We  do  not  really  care  much  whether  it 
is  or  not.  "Scientific"  means  so  many 
different  things  in  so  many  different 
periods  and  countries  and  to  so  many 
different  individuals.  What  we  do  ask 
is  whether  the  plan  suits  you  as  an  in- 
dividual ;  and  we  defy  you  to  give  us  an 


answer  until  you  have  tried  it  fairly. 
At  present  no  one  can  tell  you  how  long 
your  energy,  made  a,nd  stored  by  your 
night's  rest,  will  keep  you  going.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  feel  faint,  say,  at  10.30 
a.m.,  is  no  proof  that  you  are  underfed. 
The  feeling  may  be  due  to  fermentation 
and  habit.  After  a  few  trials  I  found  it 
disappear,  never  to  return.  I  conclude 
that  in  my  case  it  was  not  a  genuine 
hunger. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  clear  statement  of 
provisos,  after  remarking  that  we  have 
collected  statistics  as  fairly  as  possible 
from  many  people  (of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions and  occupations)  who  have  tried 
the  plan  on  our  suggestion.  Most  of  them 
find  it  agrees  with  them,  at  any  rate  after 
a  week  of  experiment — usually  less. 

Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  is  against  it. 
It  produces  a  want  of  faith,  a  self-sugges- 
tion, "  I'm  being  starved,  I  shall  faint  "  ; 
and  the  results  may  be  unsatisfactory, 
the  trial  inconvenient,  for  the  first  few 
days,  especially  if  there  be  heavy  work 
that  must  be  done. 

Above  all,  the  excretion  may  be  hin- 
dered. There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  heavy  breakfast 
helps  the  movements  of  the  bowels  by  its 
heat  and  bulk,  if  not  by  such  aperient 
elements  as  porridge  and  marmalade  seem 
to  possess.  We  can  get  over  this  objec- 
tion, however,  by  taking  aperient  foods, 
such  as  prunes,  or  by  flushing  the  colon, 
the  night  before. 

Another  objection  is  :  if  we  take  no 
breakfast,  shall  we  not  eat  too  large  a 
meal  and  eat  it  too  fast  at  mid-day  ? 
That  is  a  very  solid  objection,  and  the 
answer  is,  "Yes;  you  probably  will,  if 
you  are  weak-minded  and  silly." 

Then,  again,  people  will  say  that  break- 
fast is  to  them  a  social  meal  ;  they  meet 
at  it  to  see  one  another  and  talk  before 
the  day's  work. 
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Another  question  which  people  will  ask 
is,  May  not  many  small  meals  suit  me 
better  than  two  large  meals  ?  Or  may 
not  a  light  lunch  suit  me  better,  or  no 
lunch  at  all  ?  It  is  easy  to  cite  cases  of 
people  who  take  a  heavy  breakfast,  then 
work  well  till  the  evening,  when  they 
have  their  dinner,  or  perhaps  only  a 
light  supper. 

Or  may  not  a  light  breakfast  be  the 
best  thing  ?  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson 
takes  a  fruit  breakfast,  and  on  it  can  play 
tennis  and  work.  Canon  Edward  Lyttel- 
ton  recently  adopted  the  fruit  and  nut 
breakfast.  Others  adopt  the  Continental 
plan  of  coffee  with  roU  or  toast  and 
butter.  Others  take  tea  or  cocoa  or 
coffee  alone,  or  milk  alone,  or  hot  water 
alone,  or  cold  water  alone.  Others  add 
to  the  hquid  a  biscuit,  perhaps,  or  some 
fruit. 

This  is  the  case  even  where  eventually 
the  person  is  led,  through  a  hghter  and 
lighter  breakfast,  to  no  breakfast  at  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  working 
along  our  usual  hues  of  candour.  The 
fanatic  does  as  much  harm  with  one 
hand  as  he  does  good  with  the  other. 
While  those  who  adopt  his  advice  and 
find  it  suits  them,  owe  much  to  him,  those 
who  adopt  his  advice  and  find  it  does  not 
suit  them,  are  alienated  from  reformers  in 
general.    To  take  an  example,  our  main 
difficulty  in   diet-reform  is  to  undo  the 
ridiculous  cocksureness  of  the  ignorant 
faddist.    He  says  that  no  one  must  ever 
again  eat  meat  or  this  or  that  ;   that  it 
means  disease,  incompetency.    He  lays 
down  a  special  diet — perhaps  bread  and 
apples.    Well,  that  diet  may  suit  many. 
Those  many  are  the  better  for  it.  Then 
there  comes  a  case  which  it  does  not  suit. 
The  person  tries  the  diet  fairly — as  a 
famous  musician  tried  our  favourite  diet 
— but  finds  it  a  failure,  and  blames  not 
only  the  crank,  but  blames  all  diet- 


reformers.  (The  musician  did  not  blame 
us,  because  we  had  offered  the  plan  to  be 
judged  by  results.)  The  crank  does  not 
hsten  to  the  evidence  of  this  person.  The 
crank  is  not  a  searcher  after  truth  ;  he 
merely  states  —  or  shouts  —  part  of  a 
truth.  You  see  in  his  wild  eye  that  he 
has  not  a  receptive  mind.  He  finds  it 
more  blessed  to  give  his  fraction  of  truth 
than  to  receive  ninety-nine  other  fractions. 

Now  the  no-breakfast  plan  or  even  the 
hght-breakfast  plan  has  failed  lamentably 
in  certain  cases.  This  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  evening  meal  preceding  it,  which 
was  too  light  or  was  taken  too  late. 
Still,  there  has  been  failure,  and  we  gain 
nothing  by  denying  the  fact. 

But  what  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that 
failure  at  first  for  most  people,  failure  all 
the  time  for  a  few,  must  not  condemn  the 
practice.  Lieutenant  Flynn  does  not 
find  the  plan  suitable  when  he  has  a 
morning  of  heavy  exercise.  Perhaps  he 
will  find  it  suitable  some  day— we  cannot 
tell  ;  but  he  does  find  it  suitable  for  a 
morning  of  heavy  brain-work.  We  now 
find  it  equally  suitable  for  either  purpose. 

It  is  both  for  and  against  the  practice 
that  habit  is  potent.  There  was  a  case, 
in  America,  of  a  child  whose  number  of 
meals  was  increased  to  eight,  then  dimin- 
ished to  one.  As  each  of  the  seven  meals 
was  docked  off,  the  child  complained  and 
cried  ;  but  eventually  the  new  habit  was 
formed  and  the  child  preferred  the  one 
meal  to  the  eight.  We  were  only  able 
to  get  our  new  habit  by  slow  degrees. 
Here  are  the  steps,  which  may  be  alto- 
gether different  from  another  person's 
steps. 

We  began  during  a  hohday,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  we  suffered  extra- 
ordinary depression  of  mind  and  body. 
We  gave  up  the  attempt.  Later  we 
repeated  it,  and  it  was  a  success  after 
about  the  first  day.    We  compared  and 
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contrasted  our  endurance  and  enjoyment 
of  a  walk  from  Scarborough  to  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  first  with  breakfast,  then 
without  it.  We  found  Httle  difference, 
but  what  difference  there  was  was  in 
favour  of  the  no-breakfast.  But  we  did 
not  find  that  the  plan  suited  us  when  we 
had  to  take  exercise  after  eleven  o'clock. 
Up  to  eleven  o'clock  the  body  was  fit ; 
the  mind  was  fit  till  much  later.  Then, 
having  kept  to  the  plan  of  taking  only  a 


than  the  heavy  breakfast,  or  even  bet'er 
than  the  light  breakfast  for  purposes  of 
work,  exercise,  or  both.  Perhaps  this  is, 
as  we  have  said,  because  by  the  night's 
rest  the  best  energy  of  the  day  is  stored 
up  for  the  best  work  of  the  day,  whether 
it  be  brain-work  or  exercise  or  both. 
Shall  we  use  this  best  energy  for  digesting 
our  breakfast,  or  shall  we  consecrate  it 
to  some  nobler  purpose  ?  If  a  heavy 
breakfast    demands   upwards   of  eight 


THE    THEORY   OF   NO    BREAKFAST   OR    LIGHT  BREAKFAST. 


EVENING  MEAL, 
FOLLOiA;ED  BY 
QUIET 

ENJOYMENT. 


REST  AT  NIGHT: 
ENERGY 
STORED  UP. 


ENERGY  READY 
FOR  MORNING 
USE. 


IN  THE 
MORNING, 
ENERGY  USED 
FOR  WORK  OR 
EXERCISE,  NOT 
FOR  DIGESTING 
A  HEAVY 
BREAKFAST. 


AFTER  THE 
MORNING'S 
WORK   (SAY  12 
OR  I,  OR  1-30) 
FIRST  MEAL, 
EATEN 

LEISURELY  AND 
FOLLOWED  BY 
REST  OR 
RECREATION. 


THE  FIRST 
.MEAL  PARTLY 
ABSORBED, 
AND  ENERGY 
USED 

FOR  MORE 
WORK,  ETC. 


THE 

EVENING  MEAL 
AGAIN. 


THE  QUESTION  OBVIOUSLY  IS,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  WILL  THE  FRESH  DAY'S  ENERGY  LAST  7  "SCIENCE"  HAS 
NO  ANSWER.  PERSONAL  EXPERIMENT  MUST  DECIDE,  AFTER  UPWARDS  OF  A  WEEK'S  TRIAL-WHICH  MAY 
BE   A  TRIAL   IN    MORE   SENSES  THAN  ONE, 


cup  of  tea  in  the  morning  for  many 
months,  we  tried  exercise  again  from 
eleven  to  one-thirty.  We  compared  and 
contrasted  results  on  the  two  plans,  and 
we  found  that  we  lasted  better  and  played 
better  without  breakfast.  Sometimes  we 
have  extended  the  plan  till  the  afternoon, 
and  on  these  days  we  have  sometimes 
felt  rather  weak  and  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly energetic.  Who  knows  ?  We  may 
some  day  come  to  have  our  first  meal  at 
four  o'clock.  But  we  should  be  sorry  to 
be  unable  to  take  lunch  without  heavi- 
ness ;  for  lunch  is  a  social  meal  and  a 
good  time  for  meeting  friends  and  enemies. 

It  must  he  granted  in  favour  of  the  plan 
that,  if  it  agrees  with  us,  it  is  economical 
of  money,  of  time,  and  perhaps  of  digestive 
energy.  Moreover,  it  alloivs  us  an  interval 
at  midday  for  our  exercise;  for  we  can 
begin  our  work  earlier. 

Once  more,  it  actually  suits  many  better 


hours  for  full  digestion,  then  it  is  surely 
a  mistake  to  do  hard  work  or  exercise 
when  the  blood  and  power  is  needed  by 
the  digestive  organs. 

The  evening  meal  undoubtedly  seems  the 
right  one  to  make  large.  Let  that  be  the 
heaviest  or  the  least  light,  because  our 
digestion  will  probably  be  undisturbed 
after  it.  This  is  one  rule,  not  for  all,  but 
for  nearly  all.  Another  rule,  surely,  is 
to  make  the  trial  a  fair  one,  not  rushing 
into  the  full  practice  at  once  and  expect- 
ing satisfactory  results  at  once,  but,  if  it 
suits  your  nature  better,  gradually  lighten- 
ing the  meal  and  stopping  at  some  half- 
way house,  perhaps  at  the  tea  or  coffee 
or  cocoa  with  fruit,  then  at  either  of  these 
alone — we  ourselves  are  at  the  cup  of  tea 
stage — and  so  on,  every  now  and  then 
taking  a  little  step  in  advance,  in  your 
curiosity  to  see  whether  the  lighter  meal 
is  your  plan  or  not. 
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We  do  not  icrge  the  plan  on  those  who 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  themselves.  For 
all  others  we  do  not  insist,  we  simply 
advise.  Use  a  holiday,  when  nothing 
important  is  at  stake.  Try  for  several 
days  entirely,  if  you  like,  or  else  par- 
tially. 

Last,  but  not  least,  judge  by  all-round 
results.  You  may  find  the  plan  excellent 
for  brain-work,  bad  for  body-work.  In 
that  case  you  can  adopt  it  on  your  brain- 
work  days  and  take  breakfast  on  your 
body-work  days.  Or  you  may  find  it 
the  reverse. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  experiment  is 
morbid  or  objectionably  self-conscious. 
Do  not  let  those  words  put  you  off  from 
a  plucky   attempt  to   better  yourself. 
They  are  the  words  of  the  lazy  self- 
satisfied.    On  the  other  hand,  you  iieed 
not  take  yourself  too  seriously.    You  can, 
as  usual,  see  the  humorous  or  even  the 
grotesque  side  of  the  experiment ;  there 
is  no  harm  in  that.    What  you  want  to 
do  is  to  improve  your  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  condition,  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
normal  fitness.    If  you  were  Hving  a 
healthy  outdoor  country-hfe,  you  might 
not  need  such  care.    As  you  are  living  a 
trying  indoor  city-existence,  such  care 
may  be  worth  while.    You  have  a  new 
set  of  conditions  to  face  and  overcome. 
The  world  has  never  yet  had  this  problem 
of  city-life  before.    Regard  it  as  a  good 
game  to  win. 

Hackenschmidt,    before    his  famous 
championship-match  with  Madrali,  knew 
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that  he  had  a  tough  problem  to  face. 
He  prepared  at  least  five  special  devices 
or  tricks.  He  was  ready  to  resort  to  the 
second  if  the  first  was  a  failure,  and  so  on. 
No  one  would  have  regarded  that  as  mor- 
bid or  self-centred  or  priggish.  If  his 
first  four  tricks  had  failed  instead  of  his 
first  succeeding,  and  then  his  fifth  had 
succeeded,  and  he  had  written  to  the 
papers  to  say  how  he  had  won,  every- 
one would  have  said,  "How  clever!" 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  such  fools  in  the 
really  important  matters  of  fife  ?  A  man 
has  a  wresthng-match  against  whatever 
it  is,  his  athletic  or  mental  difficulties,  cer- 
tainly his  moral  difficulties.  Why  should 
he  not  have  five  devices,  and  try  each  in 
turn  ?  It  may  be  that  the  first  will 
succeed.  It  may  be  that  all  five  will 
fail.  But  the  chances  are  that  one  of 
them  will  succeed. 

What  is  not  morbid  in  games  is  not 
morbid  in  fife.  The  no-breakfast  or  light- 
breakfast  plan  has  its  disadvantages,  but 
the  experiment  can  be  a  short  one,  and 
can  be  reserved  for  hohdays — the  ideal 
times  for  finding  out  what  suits  you. 

We  should  say  to  our  readers,  then, 
Regard  your  search  for  health  as 
a  game  ;  do  not  be  satisfied  with  your 
present  standard ;  be  sure  that  you 
can  raise  it,  and  try  whether  the  no 
breakfast  plan,  through  the  fight-break- 
fast plan  if  you  hke,  may  not,  after  all, 
be  the  first  trick  of  the  five  or  ten  which 
will  help  you  to  overthrow  your  Madrali, 
or  rescue  your  "  Little  Mary." 
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Fig.  I. — A  British  System  Exercise  at  Carlton  Road  School. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Chesterton.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
THE    BRITISH  SYSTEM. 

( This  chapter  inchtdes  Notes  from  an  Interview  with  the  Editor  of  "  The  Gymnasium"  Mr.  W.  M.  Vardon, 
of  the  St.  Bride  Institute,  E.C..  who  kindly  arranged  Photographs  for  them.  For  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness we  keep  in  the  main  to  one  single  idea  as  to  wliat  the  British  System  is.  Other  ideas  are  held  by 
other  authorities.) 

Is  there  a  British  System  ?— Yes  ;  there  are  Examinations,  Text-books,  Teachers,  Training-colleges  foi* 
Teachers— It  Started  with  Individuals— Government  Waited  till  it  Succeeded— Not  Connected  with 
Games  and  Athletics— Inventions  by  Individuals— Not  Especially  Good  as  Nerve-Training— Nor  as 
Recreation— Nor  as  Preparation  for  Games  and  Athletics— Characteristic  Features— Freedom— 
Music— Many  Drills— Personal  Teachers— The  Army  System  Contrasted— Indefiniteness— It  has 
Copied  Nomenclature— Other  Systems  have  Borrowed  from  It— And  Share  Features  with  It- 
German  Apparatus— Ling— ?  A  French  System— How  Did  the  British  Originate  ?— Has  it  Changed  ? 
—Is  It  Graduated  ?— Will  it  Change  More  ?— Its  Faults  :  1,  Incomplete  Breathing ;  2,  No  Relaxing 
or  Economy ;  3,  The  Two  Sides  Together,  as  a  Rule  ;  4,  General  Remedial  Work  Neglected ; 
5,  Everyday  Apparatus  Neglected ;  6,  Recreation  Neglected ;  7,  Preparation  for  Games  and 
Athletics  Neglected ;  8,  Reasons  not  Taught  to  Pupils— An  Appeal  to  the  Leaders  who  are 
Open-minded  and  Patriotic. 


A GERMAN  lady  once  objected  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
British  system  in  existence,  because 
there  was  no  examination  in  connection 
with  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
examining  bodies,  the  National  Society 
of  Physical  Education  and  the  British 
College  of  Physical  Education ;  so  at 
least  some  general  principles  of  a  British 
system  exist.  The  lady  might  have  been 
nearer  the  mark  if  she  had  said  that 


there  were  too  many  so-called  "British" 
systems.  If  recreation  is  a  part  of  edu- 
cation (physical  as  well  as  moral — this  we 
shall  prove  in  a  later  chapter),  then  the 
National  Society  of  Physical  Recreation 
should  be  cited  as  well.  Its  examination 
is  not  on  paper,  but  in  the  parks  and 
other  places  for  play.  The  results  are 
not  marks  and  brain-fag,  but  health  and 
freshness. 

There  is  more  than  one  text-book  of 
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the  British  System  as  well.  We  have 
before  us  Thomas  Chesterton's  "  Manual 
of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises,"  F.  J. 
Harvey's  "  Teacher's  Manual  of  Physical 
Exercises;"  books  on  musical  drill  by  H. 
Alexander,  Colonel  Cruden,  and  Ervine ; 
A.  Alexander's  "  Gymnastic  Exercises  " 
(written  in  a  popular  rather  than  a  text- 
book style);  Lagrange's  "  Physiology  of 
Bodily  Exercise,"  and  Chesterton's 
"Theory  of  Physical  Education  "—these 
are  among  the  works  which  the  British 
sj/stem  uses. 

Surely  here  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
instructions  were  at  first 
devised  by  individuals  ; 
afterwards  they  were 
adopted  more  or  less  offi- 
cially. This  is  typical  of 
England.  India  itself  was 
first  exploited  by  a  few 
men.  When  these  few  had 
succeeded,  at  length  the 
tardy  Government  took  up 
the  matter.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  us  as  a  nation 
(or  rather  as  a  Govern- 
ment, for  the  two  things 
are  utterly  different)  to  let  individuals 
work  out  important  national  matters  at 
their  own  expense  ;  then,  after  success, 
to  take  up  the  matter  ;  but  to  give  little 
Government-support  whatsoever  to  many 
really  vital  investigations  in  their  most 
crucial  stages.  If  careful  mastication  is 
ever  advocated  or  recommended,  it  will 
not  be  because  Government  has  hitherto 
moved  a  finger  in  the  matter  of  educating 
the  people.  It  will  be  because  an  in- 
dividual of  independent  means  visited 
England  and  interested  a  few  specialists 
at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Govern- 
ment troubles  not  one  atom  over  most 
of  the  common  things  of  life  until  a 
thousand  cranks  have  failed  and  one 
or  two  have  succeeded,  chiefly  through 


Fig.  2. — Right  Arm  and  Leg 
Exercise  with  Dumb-uells. 


private  money  or  philanthropic  sup- 
port. 

Besides  its  examinations  and  its  text- 
books, the  British  system  has  its  training 
colleges  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Exeter, 
Liverpool,  St.  Bride  (London),  South- 
port,  and  elsewhere  ;  it  has  its  teachers, 
who  themselves  have  trained  hundreds  of 
teachers.  Let  us  take  a  few  names  al- 
most at  random  :  Colonel  Cruden  of 
Aberdeen,  Hubbard  and  his  successors 
at  Birmingham  (where  rowing  is  also 
practised),  Sturrock  at  Dundee,  Harvey 
at  Exeter,  Chesterton,  Elliott,  Gelling, 
Sully,  and  others  in  Lon- 
don ;  Renshaw  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Manchester; 
Wareing  (the  successor  of 
the  Alexanders  at  Liver- 
pool, where  the  gymnasium 
has  a  running-track  after 
the  American  model — we 
believe  that  basket-ball  is 
also  practised  here) ;  Vardon 
at  the  St.  Bride  (which  has 
a  cricke  pitch  for  indoor 
practice).  Quite  apart 
from  the  hundreds  of 
lady  teachers,  we  may  mention  Messrs. 
Clague,  Mason  Clarke,  R.  Clarke,  Ervine, 
Foreman,  Gorman,  Levesley,  Leyland, 
Madgwick,  Mass,  Mills,  C.  H.  Moss, 
Monkford,  NichoUs,  Pearce,  Pyne  Gilbert, 
and  Robson.  We  select  only  one  name 
apiece  from  only  a  few  localities.  There 
are  plenty  more  who  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

Is  this  widespread  system  connected 
with  games  and  athletics  ?  That  is  the 
first  question  which  one  asks.  No  ;  it 
does  not  include  them  at  all. 

In  what  ways,  then,  is  the  system 
typically  British  in  character  as  distinct 
from  the  German  system,  which  is  typic- 
ally German  ?  In  the  vaulting-horse  exer- 
cises there  is  more  running,  more  dash, 
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more  sporting  work,  so  to  speak,  in  con- 
trast to  the  German  scientific  leg-work. 
In  the  drills  there  is  hard  work,  though 
not  necessarily  slow  work. 

But  the  most  strikingly  British  feature 
in  the  system  would  be  the  inventions 
by  individuals.  Mr.  Vardon,  perhaps 
with  others  as  well,  prefers  faster  move- 
ments with  a  short  rest  in  every  position. 
He  does  not  believe  in  incomplete  ten- 
sion such  as  belongs  to  some  Sandow 
exercises  and  such  as  belongs  also  to 
some  decidedly  graceful  and  "  showy  " 
poses.  He  prefers  full  mxovements.  He 
is  in  advance  of  the  Macdonald  Smith 
system,  when  he  makes  his  pupils  hold 
these  extensions  for  a  short  time.  In 
club  work,  again,  Cobbett  and  Jenkins 
have  devised  a  clever  nomenclature  for 
club-swinging  ;  H.  Lawton,  of  Leaming- 
ton, has  introduced  into  club-swinging 
trunk-bendings  and  lungings  ;  Lieutenant 
Fljmn  has  popularised  among  teachers 
club-manipulation  in  the  form  of  juggling 
and  other  fancy  play.  These  are  only  a 
few  examples  of  original  work.  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries  are  more 
inclined  to  stereotyped  systems  without 
such  additions. 

We  naturally  ask  how  far  the  British 
system  trains,  not  merely  the  muscles,  but 
also  the  nerves?  It  trains  them  partly 
by  apparatus-work.  A  pupil  has  a  series 
of  movements  to  do  on  the  parallels.  He 

thinks  them  out,  and 


Fig.  3.— a  Bowls  Exercise. 


Fig.  4. — Weight  Pulley  for  the  Legs. 


slight  pause.  In  apparatus-work,  too, 
there  is  some  pluck  required,  for  there  is 
some  danger.  The  pupil  must  learn  how 
to  tumble.  But  that  is  not  the  chief  mark 
of  the  system.  That  part  of  the  work,  the 
training  of  the  nerves,  is  left  largely  to 
our  games  and  athletics.  Without  them 
the  British  system  is  one-sided,  just  as 
without  some  "System"  the  games  and 
athletics  are  one-sided.  We  imagine  that 
either  the  inventors  of  the  British  system 
were  not  themselves  players  of  games,  or 
else  that  they  took  games  for  granted,, 
and  wished  to  confine  themselves  to  sup- 
plementing games.  They  certainly  have 
not  done  a  great  deal  to  prepare  for  the 
best-known  British  athletic  games.  There 
is  something,  but  not  much,  that  will  be 
of  use  for  starting,  catching,  and,  in 
general,  for  timing  the  ball  at  cricket,  or 
for  plaj^ng  fives  or  lawn  tennis. 

The  British  System  has  certain  features 
which  have  been  borrowed  by  other 
systems.  Among  these  are  the  use  of 
Indian  clubs  in  general,  the  use  of  the 
bar-bell  (which  prevents  the  hands 'from 
slipping),  the  use  of  long  wands  (which 
allow  of  better  movements  behind  the 
back),  the  use  of  advanced  swinging- 
exercises  on  the  rings  and  trapeze,  the 
preference  of  the  pulley  and  weight  to 
the  American  elastic  apparatus  :  the 
former  makes  the  effort  more  uniform, 
for,  of  course,  with  the  elastic  apparatus 
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the  effort  does  not  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  ;  it  becomes  severe 
at  the  end  of  the  movement.  The  pulley 
and  weight  can  have  a  rowing  attach- 
ment, with  or  without  sliding  seats. 

The  Americans  may  have  perfected  their 
elastic  apparatus  more  than  we  have  per- 
fected our  pulley  and  weight  apparatus. 
Naturally  they  would,  because  owing 
to  their  severe  winters  and  summers 
they  can  take  less  open-air  exercise  on 
the  river,  etc.,  than  we  can.  British  also 
is  the  use  of  the  skipping-rope,  some 
teachers  making  the  pupils  use  the  wrists 
chiefly  so  that  the  legs  and  lungs  may 
get  full  exercise. 

The  work,  on  the  whole,  is  more  free, 
more  extended,  more  open.  The  pupils 
run  in  files,  each  leader  being  responsible 
for  his  own  file,  not  in  one  long  line  as  they 
jrun  in  Germany. 

Music  may  be  considered  a  part  of 


barn- dance  tune  and  lunge  to  a  march 
or  a  wa  tz 

As  we  shall  see  directly,  drills  form  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  British  system, 
and  among  them  are  the  drills  with  arm, 
trunk,  and  leg  exercises  on  the  march  or 
at  the  double,  and  drills  with  balls, 
scarves,  etc 

But  more  depends  on  the  individual 
teacher  in  the  British  than  in  most  other 
systems.  He  is  allowed  to  invent ;  and 
then,  if  his  invention  is  good,  other 
teachers  will  adopt  it.  More  depends 
on  his  tact,  too,  than  in  most  other 
systems.  He  has  not  a  set  of  rules  and 
orders  to  which  he  must  rigidly  adhere. 

It  is  this  that  has  led  many  to  ask 
what  the  British  system  is.  Are  people 
agreed  as  to  what  it  is  ?  Many  army 
authorities  want  the  British  system  to 
be  simply  an  a  my  system  extended 
widely,  if  not  nationally.    Now  the  army 


Fig.  5. — A  British  System  Exercise  for  Girls,  with  Bar-bells. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Chesterton.) 


the  British  system.  The  Ling  system 
-forbids  it.  The  German  system  uses  it, 
but  does  not  vary  it  scientifically.  The 
best  of  the  British  teachers  who  use  it 
will  vary  the  music  according  to  the 
-work,  making  the  pupils  run  to  the 


system,  if  it  is  useful  for  any  people,  is 
useful  for  men  already  made,  who  need, 
let  us  say,  more  chest,  more  strong 
muscles,  and  more  setting  up.  It  may 
be  considered,  in  fact,  as  the  slow  work 
taken  out  of  the  British  system.  The 
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quicker  work  and  the  lighter  work  and 
the  leading-up  work  of  the  British 
system  is  equally  important  for  the 
nation. 

But,  while  we  can  say  that  the  British 
system  is  not  the  army  system,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  British  system  that 
we  do  not  know  precisely  what  it  is.  What 
it  is  in  practice  is  not  the  same  as  what 


been  adopted  by  our  teachers  because  it 
is  convenient. 

Other  systems  have  copied  from  the 
British.  They  have  copied  club-work, 
but  the  work  is  inferior.  Some  foreigners 
use  bar-bells,  but  most  prefer  short  wands. 
Similarly,  in  more  than  one  Continental 
country  British  games  and  athletics  are 
being  adopted  with  great  advantage. 


Fig.  6. — A  British  System  Exercise  with  Dumb-bells. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Chesterton.) 


it  is  in  theory.  That  applies  to  our 
monarchy.  The  King's  real  influence  is 
not  that  influence  which  comes  in  a 
school  text-book,  but  a  social  and  a  dip- 
lomatic influence  of  international  range 
that  is  not  mentioned  there,  but  in  recent 
years  has  been  gigantic.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  a  similar  difficulty  exists 
about  the  Ling  system  when  it  gets  to 
England.  While  it  is  still  in  Sweden  it 
is  fairly  easy  to  define.  Directly  it 
becomes  settled  here  it  changes  its 
character — dropping  this,  altering  that, 
adding  that. 

The  British  has  copied  from  other 
systems,  especially  the  nomenclature  of 
its  exercises  and  the  order  of  words  in 
the  commands.  It  is  not  English  to  say, 
"  Knees  raise  "  ;   it  is  foreign,  and  has 


The  British  shares  with  the  German 
not  a  few  features,  such  as  the  use  of 
dumb-bells  (which  are  less  popular  in 
Germany),  the  use  of  clubs,  the  use  of 
short  wands,  and  the  use  of  bar-bells 
(though  generally  short  wands  are  pre- 
ferred). There  is  a  greater  difference 
between  the  German  and  MacLaren's  old 
British  system  than  between  the  German 
and  the  present  British  system.  This 
latter  has  apparatus  very  similar  to  the 
German  hanging-rings,  on  which  the  Ger- 
mans do  very  little  swinging-work,  and 
the  trapeze,  to  which  the  same  remarks 
apply.  Puritz  mentions  these  two  in  his 
code-book.  Then  there  are  the  hori- 
zontals, the  parallels,  and  the  horse 
(which  Jenkins  omits),  and  the  ladders. 
On  the  horse  the  Germans  do  more  leg- 
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Fig.  7. — A  Horse- 
Exercise. 


circles  and  less  run- 
ning-work, as  we  have 
said  already.  Again, 
the   German  system 
has  fewer  drills  than 
we  have.    One  well- 
known    exponent  of 
the    British  system, 
Mr.     Eugene  Sully, 
gives  four  drills  every 
night,    with  special 
music  for  each.  There 
is     the     drill  with 
dumb-bells,  with  bar- 
bells, and  with  the  clubs,  as  well  as  run- 
ning.   But  the  chief  difference  between, 
the  German  and  the  British  systems  is 
that  the  former  is  more  definite  than  the 
latter  and  encourages  individual  inven- 
tion and  needs  individual  tact  to  a  much 
smaller  extent. 

When  we  come  to  contrast  the  British 
and  the  Ling  systems,  we  are  met  with 
our  former  difficulty  of  what  is  the  Ling 
system.  There  is  the  strict  and  original 
and  practically  unalterable  Ling  system. 
There  is  the  Ling  system  taught  in  a  slip- 
shod way  by  half-trained  teachers  and 
others  ;  and  there  is  a  so-called  Ling 
system  adapted  to  Enghsh  interests.  It 
was  utterly  ahen  to  Ling's  spirit  that 
anything  recreational  should  be  intro- 
duced. The  movements  were  serious, 
educational,  remedial ;  call  them  what  you 
like— anything  rather  than  interesting  to 
an  average  Anglo-Saxon.  They  were  more 
Hke  our  rules  in  Latin  grammar,  which  no 
one  yet  has  regarded  as  recreational. 

Now,  however,  we  find  some  teachers 
sensibly  allowing  their  pupils  to  per- 
form exercises  as  games— allowing  httle 
children  to  pretend  that  they  are 
birds  or  fishes  or  signal  -  posts.  We 
find  the  same  teachers  adding  games 
(such  as  hockey),  and  stiU  calhng  their 
system  the  Ling  system.    Ling  himself 


fenced,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  was 
a  player  of  games.  In  fact,  now  that  it 
has  come  to  England,  it  is  the  Ling 
system  no  longer.  Contrasting  the  British 
system  with  the  original  Ling  system, 
we  should  say  that  the  Ling  had  certain 
tables  of  certain  definite  movements  in  a 
certain  definite  order.  It  discouraged 
music.  It  possessed  very  little  apparatus 
— no  horse  (in  our  sense  of  the  word),  no 
parallel  bars,  no  slanting  ladders,  only  a 
large  horse  (which  is  more  like  a  whale), 
and  the  squares,  and  ropes.  But  the 
Ling  and  the  British  have  many  move- 
ments in  common,  such  as  the  neck  and 
trunk  movements. 

Is  there  a  French  system  ?  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  teachers  or  text-books 
of  this.  We  might  guess  a  priori  that 
the  French  system  preferred  light  work 
and  leg-work — dance  steps  and  so  on — 
and  that  it  included  fencing  and  per- 
haps some  ball-play.  But  we  cannot 
safely  say  that  there  is  any  French 
system  at  all.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
one  some  day.  There  is  a  S\viss  sj^stem 
taught  in  England — at  least,  a  German 
system  taught  by  a  Swiss  expert.  With 
regard  to  the  drills  of  other  nations, 
people  must  not  take  Alexander's  work 
too  seriously.  He  professes  to  give  "  the 
drills  of  all  nations."    The  idea  is  a  good 
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one,  especially  in  combination  with  music. 
But  it  is  not  a  good  representation  of 
what  the  drill  of  these  nations  is. 

How  did  the  British  system  originate  ? 
MacLaren  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
formulate  it  some  decades  ago.  Those 
other  teachers  whom  we  have  mentioned 
have  all  done  something  towards  building 
it  up.  Thus  Colonel  Cruden  of  Aberdeen, 
the  Alexanders  of  Liverpool,  and  Ren- 
shaw  of  Manchester  might  be  cited  out 
of  a  large  list. 

Has  the  system  changed  much  from 
MacLaren's  time  ?    MacLaren's  was  much 
nearer  to  the  Army  system. 
It  had  few  exercises,  and 
these  slow  and  somewhat 
stiffening.     Hence  the 
British    system  was  con- 
demned, and  rightly  con- 
demned.    It   is    now   quite  a 
different  affair  —  far  wider,  far 
more  sensible. 

The  British  is  equally  good  for 
females  as  for  males,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Army  system.  It  is  especially 
good  if  the  long  wand  be  used. 

The  British,  is  also  graduated. 
It  is  easy  to  select  light  work 
— for  instance,  light  work  with 
the  pulley  and  weights — so  that  a  weak 
man  may  be  trained  up.     The  Narra- 
ganset  apparatus  has  weights  as  hght 
as   one   or  two   pounds.     Then  there 
are  the  neck   and   other   bending  and 
turning  exercises,   the  light  drills  with 
flags  and  scarves  for  girls,  the  free  calis- 
thenics, and  so  on.     Yes,  the  system 
has  changed  considerably,  and  can  now 
be  adapted  to  many  utterly  different 
types  of  individuals. 

Will  it  change  more  ?  Yes,  except 
perhaps  for  the  groundwork.  That  is 
Mr.  Vardon's  opinion.    We  are  indebted 


to  him  for  most  of  the  materials  in  this 


chapter,  and  he  has  arranged  the-  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  the  system.  He  is 
a  good  example  of  the  neat  and  energetic 
British  teacher,  not  posing  as  an  ideally 
developed  man,  but  working  steadily  and 
earnestly  as  a  teacher,  and  always  ready 
to  welcome  new  ideas  ;  not  rushing  at 
them  American-wise  hke  a  fish  at  a  bait, 
but  quietly  considering  them  and  digest- 
ing them. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask  what  are 
the  faults  in  this  groundwork,  if  the 
groundwork   is   to   remain  unchanged. 
Many  faults  are  common  to  the  British 
and  other  systems. 

First  of   all,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  tho- 
rough breathing.  Too  many 
teachers  develop  only  the 
diaphragmatic   or  lowest 
breathing.     Too    many  others 
eave  the  breathing  to  develop 
itself,  at  the  most  telling  their 
pupils  to    close   their  mouths. 
Now  merely  to  close  the  mouth 
and  to  take  exercise  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  develop  the  full  breath- 
ing. Breathing  is  the  commonest 
TO  THE  ORDINARY  MAN  ^ct  of  lifc,  aud  One  of  thc  three 

WJTH  Barbells  or  >.ii.i.v^<- 

Long  Wands.       most  vital.   It  can  be  taught.  It 
should'be  taught.    It  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  extra.    It  should  be  re- 
garded  as  the  foundation.    It  need  not  be 
taught  the  first  thing  of  all.    At  the 
beginning  it  may  suffice  to  tell  the  pupils 
to  close  their  mouths,  but  it  can  and 
should  be  taught  at  intervals  between 
the  other  exercises  and  after  them.  This 
is  part  of  the  Japanese  system  of  phy-  ■ 
sical  training,  this  breathing  during  the 
intervals.    Together  with  relaxing  the 
muscles,  thorough  breathing  should  form 
a  part  of  the  British  system. 

Relaxing  is  not  taught  at  all.  We 
believe  that  70  per  cent,  of  us  are  likely 
to  live  in  cities  and  to  work  with  our 
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brains  for  a  great  part  of  our  time.  We 
must  realise  that  one  of  the  prime  arts 
of  modern  life  for  most  of  us  is  the  art  of 
not  using  muscles  unnecessarily.  First 
of  all,  wc  must  learn  not  to  use  muscles 
unnecessarily  when  we  are  lying,  sitting, 
or  standing  ;  then  not  to  use  them  un- 
necessarily when  we  are  moving. 

Now  that  is  an  art  not  belonging  to  the 
British  system  at  all.  Hence  nine  people 
out  of  every  ten,  even  when  trained  by 
the  British  system,  waste  a  vast  amount 


come  with  authority,  and  would  reach 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  adults. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  be 
able  to  convince  all  the  teachers  that  there 
should  be  more  independent  work  for 
the  two  sides  of  the  body — one  arm  being 
moved,  for  example,  while  the  other  is 
kept  limp.  It  may  be  that  at  first  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  should  frequently 
work  together.  Even  that  we  doubt, 
however.*  But,  seeing  that  the  brain  has 
two  sides,  it  appears  to  us  beyond  dispute 


Fig.  10.— a  British-System  Exercise  at  Culloden  Street  School. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Chesterton.) 


of  their  physical  energy  by  employing 
muscular  and  nervous  force  in  a  spend- 
thrift fashion.    The  art  of  relaxing  can 
be  taught,  and  can  perhaps  be  taught 
most  easily  as  we  suggested  that  breath- 
ing should  be  taught — namely,    at  in- 
tervals between  the  more  violent  move- 
ments.   We  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
competent   committee,    formed   of  the 
various  teachers  of  the  British  system, 
would  agree  to  add  to  the  British  system 
not  only  more  scientific  breathing,  but 
also  more  scientific  relaxing.    The  leaders 
of  the  system  are  intelligent  enough  to 
work  out  at  any  rate  three  good  exercises 
on  feasible  lines.    Such  exercises  would 


that  each  side  should  be  trained  to  work 
while  the  other  side  rests.  Instead  of 
that,  the  great  majority  of  movements 
work  the  two  sides  together,  and  often 
work  them  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

The  Macdonald  Smith  system  begins 
by  working  the  two  sides  independently. 
That  seems  to  us  scientific.  The  British 
system  is  in  advance  of  games  and 
athletics  in  so  far  as  it  develops  the  left 
side  no  less  than  the  right.  It  is  behind 
the  Macdonald  Smith  system  in  so  far  as 
it  fails  to  develop  the  left  side  indepen- 
dently of  the  right.    Why  is  it  that  the 

*  For  the  American  researches,  see  a  subsequent 
chapter. 
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man  who  rows  and  the  man  who  swims 
are  apt  to  be  feeble  when  they  are  set 
to  a  game  demanding  rapid  movement, 
now  of  one  side,  now  of  the  other  }  One 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  two  sides 
have  too  often  been  working  together, 
rhythmically,  in  rowing,  and  in  the 
breast-stroke  in  swimming.  Unexpected 
movements  by  one  side  or  the  other  have 
not  been  trained  for,  and  are  not  well  per- 
formed. There  is,  of  course,  the  plea 
that  it  would  nearly  double  the  time 
needed  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  result,  that 
extra  time  seems  worth  while.  We  shall 
deal  with  the  left  side  later. 

Nor  does  the  British  system  attend  much 
to  remedial  work.     The  natural  answer 
would  be  that  remedial  work  is  individual. 
That  is  utterly  wrong.    Remedial  work 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  national  to-day. 
How  many  people  lie  rightly,  sit  rightly, 
stand  rightly,  move  rightly  ?    How  many 
people  are  free  from  needless  tension  ? 
To  get  rid  of  these  faults  is  remedial  work, 
but  remedial  work  in  which  it  is  safe  to 
treat  the  great  majority  of  people  to- 
gether.   People  sit  wrongly,  and  for  the 
most  part  sit  in  the  same  wrong  way, 
crossing  their  right  leg  over  their  left 
rather  than  their  left  leg  over  their  right  ; 
rounding  their  backs  ;   and  having  their 
heads  far  too  forward.    If  it 
were  made  a  special  feature 
of  the  work  to  remedy  these 
defects,*   though    a  few 
would  not  need 
the  remedy,  the 
majority  would 
benefited, 
a  general 
system 
must  aim 
at  the 
benefit  of 
the   m  a- 


FiG.  12. — Weight-Puli.ey, 
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II. -Rowing  Exfrcise,  kor  Tki  nk, 
Arms,  and  Legs,  at  St.  Bride's. 


See  the  exercises  in  a  later  chapter. 


jority.  The 
few  would 
not  be  ap- 
preciably in- 
jured by  the 
special  drill. 

This  sug- 
gests apparatus.  The 
British  system,  con- 
sidering our  seden- 
tary life,  should  cer- 
tainly come  forward 
and  insist  on  better 
apparatus,  not 
merely  in  gymnasia, 

but  also  in  rooms,  in  railway  car- 
riages, on  omnibuses,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  great  opening  for  reform,  and  an 
opening  for  the  leaders  of  the  British 
system.  Let  them  collect  statistics,  as 
they  easily  could,  about  the  benches  or 
seats  in  use  at  various  schools  or  on 
various  trams.  They  would  find  these 
horribly  unscientific,  forcing  the  children's 
organs  out  of  place— forcing  the  children 
to  round  their  backs,  curve  their  spines 
unhealthily,  and  so  on.  Let  them  add 
an  examination  of  desks.  There  is  abun- 
dant material  for  a  scourging  article  in  a 
magazine.  Notice  the  angle  of  the  chair. 
It  tilts  the  body  forward  where  it  should 
be  back,  back  where  it  should  be  forward. 

The  British  system  f  has  not  insi.sted 
on  these  points.  It  has  also  somewhat 
neglected  the  recreational  side  of  life. 
Many  of  its  less  expert  teachers  repeat  the 
old  cliche  that  recreation  is  an  extra.  Rec- 
reation is  not  an  extra,  but  an  essential. 
It  is  essential  to  man  as  an  animal.  It 
is  essential  to  children.  It  is  invigorat- 
ing breath  to  the  mind.  It  is  tasty  food 
to  the  mind.  Of  course,  the  leaders  can 
say  that  they  leave  recreation  to  games. 
Yes  ;  but  games  are  not  yet  organised 
for  the  nation  ;  the  British  system  is 
t  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions. 
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organised.  It  should  study  Mr.  Corsie's 
school  at  Wandsworth,  and  see  whether 
it  cannot  introduce  more  of  the  recrea- 
tional spirit  without  any  sacrifice  to 
health,  but  with  gre^at  benefit  to  health, 
happiness,  interest,  and  perseverance. 
For  the  British  system  is  not  the  kind  of 


is  a  muscular  and  nervous  exercise  con- 
trolled by  the  mind.  It  is  extremely 
valuable  for  digestion  and  excretion, 
as  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  has  shown.  Few- 
exercises  give  more  self-control.  It  is 
certainly  physical  education,  even  in 
its  narrow  sense  of  muscular  education. 


system  which  individuals  are  very  likely    The  part  of  the  bram  devoted  to  regulat 


to  continue  of  their  own  free  will.  They 
are  likely  to  continue  games  and  athletics 
if  these  be  organised  and  prepared  for. 

We  suggest  also  that  movements  pre- 
paratory to  games  might  be  in- 
troduced freely  everywhere.  As 
we  have  shown  elsewhere,  move- 
ments preparatory  for  Golf,  Foot- 
ball, Cricket,  etc.— to  say  nothing 
of  those  for  swimming  and  row- 
ing and  fencing  and  boxing 
— are   not  only  attractive, 
but  also  healthy  ;  they  use 
many  of  the  largest  muscles 
of  the  body. 

Then  there  is  another 
omission  —  the  omission  of 
the  theories,  the  omission 
of  the  reasons  for  the  va- 
rious exercises.  Part  of 
the  theory,  though  we  do 
not  think  it  is  very  satis- 
factory, is  taught  to  teachers.  But  why 
do  not  teachers  teach  it  to  pupils  ? 
Surely  they  would  interest  the  pupils  if 
— again  in  the  intervals  between  the 
exercises  or  just  before  an  exercise — 
they  explained  some  of  the  reasons. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  we  were  asked  to 
set  down  in  order  the  most  important 
features  of  physical  education,  we  should 
^set  down  not  only  some  knowledge  of 
the  theoretical  reasons,  but  also  some 
practices.  Leisurely  breathing  and  mus- 
cular relaxing  would  be  among  them, 
and  the  third,  if  not  the  first  or  second, 
would  be  leisurely  eating.  Not  one  word 
about  it  does  the  British  system  say.  It 


Fig.  13.— The  British 
System  Raises  the 

Heels  for  Back 
Swings  and  certain 
Twists  with  Clubs. 


ing  the  jaw-movements  is  an  important 
one.  The  muscles  are  large  muscles.  The 
British  system  utterly  ignores  that  part 
of  the  brain  and  those  muscles. 

Nor  is  there  a  word  of  ad- 
vice about  the  ABC  of  diet, 
so  far  as  we  know. 

We  therefore  hope-  that  Mr. 
Vardon  is  not  correct  when 
he   says    that,   though  the 
British   system  will  change 
in  the  future,  its  groundwork 
will  be  the  same.   We  would 
add  to  its  groundwork  the  culture 
of  better  breathing  with  the  whole 
breathing  apparatus  ;  better  repose, 
especially  for  the  muscles  which 
we   gain  nothing  by  using ;  lei- 
surely and  thorough  mastication  of 
food  ;  and  more  teaching  for  the 
pupils  themselves  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  various  exercises  ; 
and  at  any  rate  about  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  food-supply.    Whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  something 
about  washing — which  surely  is  a  British 
art— we  leave  to  the  leaders  to  decide  ; 
but  the  points  which  we  have  mentioned 
they  cannot  now  excusably  ignore.  In- 
deed, we  feel    sure,  judging   from  the 
exponents  of  the  British  system  whom 
we  have  met,  and  with  whom  we  have  had 
many  pleasant  talks,  that  these  patriotic 
teachers  will  no  longe,r  ignore  them. 

What  they  want  is  a  new  text-book. 
The  already  existing  text-books  will 
still  have  their  value  in  their  proper 
spheres,    but,   unless   they   deal  more 
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sensibl}'  with  breathing,  which  we  are 
ahvays  engaged  in  performing,  and  mus- 
cular repose,  whicli  we  need  to  some 
extent  whenever  we  sit  or  lie — that  is  to 
say,  for  nearly  half  of  our  lives — and  more 
leisurely  mastication  of  food,  as  well  as 
more  sensible  choice  of  food,  they  leave 
many  most  important  physical  spheres  of 
life  untouched  ;  and  these  are  the  spheres, 
we  maintain,  which  most  readily  and 
powerfully  affect  the  mind.    Who  does 
not  want  repose  and  self-control  ?  To 
make  a  person  move  certain  muscles  of 
the  trunk  or  neck  or  legs  or  arms  in  a 
certain  way  does  not  develop  much  re- 
pose, nor  does  it  develop  nearly  suffi- 
cient self-control  ;  it  is  not  complete  phy- 
sical education ;    does  not  come  near 
to  complete  physical  education.    This  is 
no  disgrace  to  the  teachers,  because  in 
recent  years  science  has  been  advancing, 
and  new  discoveries  have  not  yet  reached 
the  masses.    It  will  only  be  a  very  great 
pity  if  they  continue  to  omit  such  science. 
And  this,  let  us  repeat,  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  not  do. 
For.  the  leaders  of  the  British  system 


have  the  important  interests  of  the 
British  nation  at  heart,  and  are  not  mere 
money-grubbers.  They  work  devotedly. 
What  the  home  and  the  school  will  not 
do  for  our  children,  the  British  system, 
corning  with  the  full  weight  of  its  sober 
authority,  can,  and  should,  and  will  do. 
Not  a  few  of  its  best  exponents  are  working 
on  these  lines  already,  and  with  fine 
results.  What  we  want  is  to  see  the 
improvements,  originated  or  adopted  by 
individuals,  extended  and  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  to  us  a  clean  system,  free  from 
the  catch-guinea  fakes  of  advertisers.  It 
certainly  is  a  safe  system  for  almost  all. 
It  certainly  has  prestige  and  power. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent 
means  for  teaching  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  young,  those  physical  (really 
mental  and  physical)  arts  which  are  vital 
to  health  and  fitness,  but  are  seldom 
taught  either  by  the  home  or  the  school, 
and  are  scarcely  ever  learnt  at  all,  except 
as  the  result  of  bitter  experience,  perhaps 
when  the  prime  of  life  and  hope  are 
nearly  past. 
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COURSE   OF   PHYSICAL   DEVELOPMENT   FOR  BOYS. 

(Photographs  by  pcrmitsion  of  Lieutenant  T.  A.  W.  Flynii.) 

Parents  Know  Little  about  the  Health,  and  Helps  to  Health,  of  Children— An  Exercise  that  They  Allow 
Boys  to  Perform — Why  Parents  Choose  This  or  That  School— Three  Tests  They  should  Know— 
Breathing-capacity — The  Heart— Pure  Blood— The  Child  should  be  Told  some  of  Its  Responsi- 
bilities, not  Morbidly— A  Word  to  Parents  and  Masters— A  Word  to  Boys— A  Fourth  Matter  : 
Food-values  in  Better  Proportions— Lieut.  Flynn's  Advice— Should  Boys  be  Trained  ?— A  School 
Run— An  Eton  Boat-race— Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages— Catch  the  Young  in  Time,  and  Prevent 
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IMPORTANT  INTR 

PEOPLE  eat  and  think  and  talk  and 
read  ever  so  much  faster  than  they 
used  to.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  not 
to  digest  whole  articles,  but  rather  to  look 
at  the  illustrations  and  to  let  the  eye  slip 
lightly  over  the  subject  matter.  We 
should  prefer  this  whole  chapter  to  be 
read  by  parents  and  pastors  and  masters, 
but  we  insist  that  the  prefatory  note 
shall  be  read.  It  is  a  brief  answer  to  a 
query  expressed  or  felt  by  thousands  of 
searchers  after  the  best  for  boys.  We 
can  consider  it  as  an  answer  to  some 
parent  or  schoolmaster  who  has  asked  us 
about  exercise  for  boys  in  the  form  of  the 
question,  "  Are  games  and  athletics  suffi- 
cient for  them  ?  " 

Games  and  atliletics  are  essential.  The 
thought  of  home  or  school  without  them 
is  horrible.  Games  and  athletics  are 
so  important,  so  vital,  that  they  deserve 
preparation.  They  seldom  get  it,  how- 
ever unsafe  they  may  be  without  it ;  for 
the  strain  on  the  heart  and  lungs  and 
nerves  may  be  enormous  for  the  un- 
trained boy.  But  games  and  athletics 
are  not  enough  by  themselves.  They, 
like  severe  gymnastic  feats,  need  prepara- 


►DUCTORY  NOTE. 

tion  ;  they  need  supplementation.  What 
preparation,  what  supplementation  ? 

Here  is  a  Course,  worked  out  specially 
for  the  Physical  Educator  by  Lieu- 
tenant Flynn.  It  is  not  complete  phy- 
sical education  ;  especially  is  it  not  com- 
plete for  the  senses  and  the  nerves.  It 
cannot  give  that  training  which,  for 
example,  throwing  and  catching  a  ball 
would  give.  Neither  is  it  training  in 
relaxation  and  repose.  Neither  is  it  in 
itself  athletic.  Athletics— games,  sports, 
boxing,  swimming,  and  so  on — should  go 
with  and  follow  this  Course.  It  is  not 
recreational ;  recreation  we  deal  with  in 
other  articles.  To  it  should  be  added 
the  alternate  walk  and  run,  and  skipping^ 
etc. 

Athletic  and  recreational  exercises  are 
essentials.  They  are  not  extras.  The>- 
are  not  merely  useful  as  adjuncts.  Neither 
recreation  nor  this  kind  of  Course  is  an 
extra.  As  well  might  we  have  one  with- 
out the  other  as  nourishment  without 
taste  or  taste  without  nourishment. 

This  special  Course  may  be  done  with 
dumb-bells,  though  we  would  suggest  free 
exercises  first.    The  Course  is  a  selection 
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from  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  British  system,  as  found 
in  the  best  mihtary  gymnasia. 
Ling  exercises  are  included. 
Our  object  is  to  deviate  from 
what  exists  as  little  as  we  can, 
except  by  choosing  the  best  and 
leaving  out  the  rest. 

We  wish,  in  fact,  to  exercise 
most  parts  of  a  boy's  anatomy 
judiciously,  giving  a  clear  de- 
scription of  each  position  and 
movement,  and  arranging  these 
positions  and  movements  as  a 
graduated  series  with  sequence 
in  view — sequence  together  with 
variety.  For  instance,  let  the 
boy  be  told  to  bend  his  trunk 
backwards.  This  is  easy  when 
the  hands  are  on  the  hips.  It 
is  harder  in  the  "  neck-rest  " 
position.  It  is  still  harder  with 
the  arms  stretched  above  the 
head.  The  initial  position  will 
give  variety  and  graduation. 

At  the  end  comes  what  Lieu- 
tenant Flynn  has  called  "  the 
medicine-chest,"  including 
spring-grip  dumb-bells,  expand- 
ers, etc.,  for  the  various  muscles  which  in 
most  boys  are  weak.  It  might  be  bad 
to  use  this  medicine  -  chest  indiscrimin- 
ately at  first.  The  nature  of  a  child  and 
of  his  muscles  is  against  slow  and  pro- 
longed straining  work,  is  in  favour  of 
quick  and  short  and  hght  play.  There- 
fore let  us  be- 
gin with  the 
general  Course 
and  appropri- 
ate games  and 
athletics.  But 
after  the 
general  Course 
and  the  lead- 


Ti 


Fig.  B. 


Fig.  C. 


Fig.  D. 


Fig.  E. 


Too 


10 


Fia.  A. 


ing-up  move- 


Severe  Exercises,  when  Not  Led  Up  To, 
AND  WHEN  Repeated. 

ments,  a  certain  amount  of  strain  will 
be  good  for  certain  muscles.  Nearly 
all  boys  should  have  the  general  work 
first,  while  they  are  young  enough  to 
be  drilled  and  to  like  being  drilled. 
They  should  be  given  a  pride  in  doing 
their  drill  well,  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  class.  And  all  the  time 
there  should  be  play  as  well. 

That  a  certain  amount  of  this  medicine- 
chest  work  is  good  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Both  Lieutenant  Flynn  and  the  Editor, 
as  boys  at  public  schools,  were  con- 
sidered muscular,  yet  they  found  gym- 
nastics hard.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  such  patent  medicines  as  expanders 
and   grip    dumb-bells ;    there    was  no 
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leading-up  work.  If  we  wanted  to  learn 
an  exercise,  we  merely  slogged  away  at 
the  exercise  itself  and  over-exerted  our- 
selves. It  is  with  other  boys,  and  per- 
haps weaker  boys,  in  view,  that  we  offer 
the  local  exercises.  We  feel  sure  that 
they  are  just  what  most  boys  sadly  need. 
How  can  they  take  a  proper  pride  in  their 
bodies  if  important  parts  of  their  bodies 
are  undeveloped  ? 

Probably  parents  and  masters  and  mis- 
tresses care  a  great 

deal     whether  the 

children  under  their 

charge    are  healthy 

or  unhealthy  ;  but, 

when    it    comes  to 

practical  knowledge, 

they  do  not  carry 
their    emotion  into 

action.  They  know 
conspicuously  little 
about  the  health  of 
boys  and  girls.  The 
few  tests  that  they 
have  are  utterly  in- 
adequate. 

We  remember  one 
of  them   saying  to 
us,  ''  My  boy  com- 
peted at  Aldershot  in  the  Pubhc  Schools' 
Competition,"   as  if  that   were  proof 
that  the  boy  was  a  success,  not  only 
from   the  athletic,  but  also  from  the 
whole  physical  standpoint.    Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  kind  of  exer- 
■.   cise  which  he  was  asked  to  perform  : 
Figs.  B  c  D  E  on  the  previous  page  are  an 
example.    To  perform  it  once  is  hard 
work  ;  to  repeat  it  three  times  is,  from 
a  growing  boy,  an  abominable  demand 
which  could  only  have  been  made  by 
supremely   ignorant   and  inexperienced 
managers.    To  such  managers  the  parents 
are  quite  content  to  leave  the  ixiaking  or 


unmaking  of  their  sons.  Notice  in  Figs. 
B  and  c  the  different  movements  as  the 
boy  passes  from  "  suspension  "  (if  we 
may  use  a  technical  phrase)  to  "  sup- 
port." The  muscles  of  the  neck  con- 
tract energetically  with  an  effort  that 
seems  to  .thrust  .the  neck  down  between 
the  shoulders.  The  whole  body  is  drawn 
together,  and  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
spine  is  strongly  curved  in,  so  that  the 
shoulders  may  come  as  far  as  possible 
in  front  of  the  bar  to  lighten  the  work  of 

the  arms.  At  the 
same  time  the  pelvis 
is  raised  as  much  as 
possible  to  lift  the 
whole  weight  of  the 
body  and  also  the 
centre  of  gravity. 
At  this  moment  the 
gymnast  has  the  most 
ungraceful  appear- 
ance it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  We  know 
that  the  body  tends 
to  preserve  the  im- 
print of  an  oft-re- 
peated attitude  (La- 
grange). This  atti- 
tude is,  as  we  say, 
repeated  three  times. 
"  My  boy  competed  at  Aldershot." 
Yes;  but  was  that  a  sign. of  health  or 
a  help  to  health  ?  What  is  the  physical 
state  of  your  boy  viewed  j'ears  after- 
wards ?    That  is  tlie  question. 

On  one  occasion  the  Editor  heard  a 
parent  consulting  a  schoolmaster  at  a  sea- 
side place  as  to  whether  she  should  send 
her  boy  to  his  school.  The  following  con- 
siderations eventually  induced  her  to  do 
so  :  that  there  were  family  prayers  in 
■the  eveningS)  that  there  was  a  matron, 
that  the  boys  wrote  letters  home  once  a 
week,  that  the  headmaster  took  an  interest 
•in  some  of  the  boys  (!),  ttiat  his  son  occa- 


POSITION    OF  ATTEN- 
TION. 

All  exercises  may 
start  from  this  position. 
The  heels  are  in  a  line 
and  closed  ;  the  toes 
somewhat  turned  out  : 
the  legs  straight  :  the 
body  well-balanced.  with 
its  weight  chiefly  on 
the  fore -part  of  the 
feet  ;  the  chest  advanced, 
but  without  stiffness  ■ 
the  arms  hanging  freely 
from  the  shoulders  ;  the 
head  erect  ;  the  chin 
slightly  drawn  in  ;  the 
shoulders  square  ;  the 
eyes  looking  straight  to 
the  front. 

[The  Editor  prefers  the 
feet  apart  and  less  turned 
out.) 
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Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

COMMENCING  POSITIONS. 

The  boy  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
POSITIONS.     We  shall   explain   them   and   their  various 

03JECTS. 

Fig.  2.-"  FEET  CLOSE." 
Keep  the  legs  straight,  and  close  the  fore-part  of  the 
feet  by  turning  on  thi  heels. 

Fig.  3.—"  FEET  OPEN." 
Separate  the  fore-part  of  the  feet  by  turning  on  the 
HEELS.     Combine  these  movements  with   a   slight  pause 

BETWEEN  THEM.  THIS  EXERCISE  INCREASES  THE  MUSCULAR 
POWER  OF  THE  HIP-dOlNTS. 


sionally  played  games  with  them.  She 
asked  not  one  word  about  the  hygiene 
of  the  school  or  the  exercise  of  the  boys. 
She  "loved"  the  boys,  but  she  hated 
knowledge.  As  a  rule,  however,  parents 
do  not  go  even  o  that  trouble  to  inquire 
about  these  apparently  petty  and  com- 
monplace details.  .  What  ordinary  school 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions  ?  Gener- 
ally parents  choose  schools  according  to 
locality,  high  name,  and  so  on. 

But  in  this  chapter  we  are  going  to 
begin  by  telling  parents  and  masters  of  a 
few  tests  which  not  one  out  of  a  thousand 
thinks  of  applying.  We  shall  not  beat 
about  the'  bush  ;  we  shall  simply  tell 
them  that  to  ignore  such  tests  is  a  close 
approach  to  criminality.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  children  at  that  early 
age.  It  is  not  as  if  they  gave  the  children 
any  voice  in  their  own  management — 


they  do  not.  They  map  out  the  whole 
of  the  child's  life,  except  such  parts  of 
the  life  as  the  child  manages  to  spend  in 
private  and  to  conceal  in  public.  The 
responsibiUty  is  terrible.  Hitherto  it  has 
weighed  .hghtly  on  the  shoulders  of  these 
orthodox  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Now 
let  it  weigh  heavily,  and  crush  them  into 
a  little  common  sense.  For  the  first  thing 
that  common  sense  will  bring  is  the 
destruction  of  that  paralysing  complacency 
which  many  parents  and  masters  display 
with  regard  to  the  Hves  which  are  in  their 
hands.  It  seems  sufficient  for  them  that 
most  other  masters  and  parents  are  fail- 
ing to  produce  much  better  results. 

Let  us  put  it  personally.  You,  parents, 
for  some  I  can  hardly  call  mothers,  will 
admit  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  life  is  a  sound  body,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  sound  intellect  and  sound 
morals;  if  not  for  i  s  own  sake  also  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  family  and  the  race. 
What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
sound  body  ?  Probably  among  the  five 
most  import- 
ant things  is 
the  breathing. 
Has  your  son 
a  good  breath- 
ing capacity  ? 
We  say  with- 
out hesitation 
that  ninety- 
nine  of  you 
out  of  a  hun- 
dred do  not 
know  at  all. 
Mind,  it  is  not 
the  same  as 
the  size  of  the 
chest  or  even 
the  same  as 
the  expansion 
of  the  chest, 
though  that  is 


Fig.  4.—"  HIPS  FIRM." 
Put   your   hands   on  your 

HIPS,  WITH  the  fingers  TO  THE 
FRONT,  THE  THUMBS  TO  THE  BACK. 
PRESS     THE     ELBOWS  SLIGHTLY 

BACK.  '  Brace  the  spine  well 
UP.     This  helps  to  maintain 

AN  UPRIGHT  BODY  AND  SQUARE 
SHOULDERS. 
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FIQ.  5— "FEET  ASTRIDE." 

Carry  either  the  right 
or  the  left  foot  its  own 
length  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  this  makes  the 
various  exercises  more 
difficult  if  it  is  used  as 
a  commencing  position. 
For  example,  bend  the 
knees  from  this  position 
or  stretch  from  this  posi- 
tion, and  you  will  find  it 
harder  than  from  the  or- 
dinary commencing  pose. 


a  better  test.  A 
real  test  is  how 
much  oxygen  the 
boy  can  inhale 
to  purify  and  in- 
vigorate  his 
whole  system. 
Of  course,  much 
depends  on  the 
size  and  the 
build  of  the  boy. 
Still,  the  matter 
is  worth  going 
into  at  regular 
intervals.    If  he 
has    an  abnor- 
mally small  ca- 
pacity, look  to 
it.     Teach  him 
tobreathe 
deeply  and  fully 
through  the  nostrils.     That  is  one  of 
the  important  duties  of  mastership  and 
motherhood. 

And,  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment, 
people  must  know  simple  things  Hke  this 
before  they  have  any  right  to  become 
parents  at  all — that  is  to  say,  while  they 

are  still  boys   

and  girls — for 
the  sake  of 
themselves 
and  their 
possible  child- 
r  e  n .  Are 
lungs  inde- 
cent or  im- 
modest ?  No. 
Then  attend 
to  them  until 
they  become 
normal.  If 
they  are  in- 
decent or  im- 
modest, make 
them  decent. 


Fig.  6.—"  FOOT  FORWARD." 

Carry  the  hioht  foot  about 
twelve  inches  to  the  front 
with  knees  straight,  shoulders 
square,  and  body  well-balanced 
on  both  feet.  this  makes  leg 
and  hip  movements,  and  also 
trunk  movements,  more  diffi- 
CULT. 


Then  what  is  the  state  of  your  son's 
heart  ?  Here  we  admit  you  are  in  diffi- 
culty, for  the  Editor  knows  of  a  case  where 
a  boy  who  wished  to  enter  the  army  re- 
ceived six  different  opinions  about  his 
heart,  and  five  utterly  different  pieces  of 
advice  from  six  expensive,  if  not  cele- 
brated, physicians.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  heart  has  to  be  looked  to,  for,  as  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton  says,  to  let  a  child  take 
violent  exercise  merely  because  that  child 
is  big,  without  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
heart  to  pump  fresh 
blood  to  the  mus- 
cles and  to  pump 
foul  blood  away, 
may  be  disastrous. 
Then — and  here  we 

come   to   a  really 

vital    matter  on 

which  we  demand 

that    the  nation 

shall  be  instructed 

— has    the  child 

pure  blood  ?    Or  is 

the  blood  weak,  and 

perhaps  at  the  same 

time  clogged  ?  The 

nation  is  right  to 

demand  informa- 
tion of  the  simplest 

and  most  authorita- 

tive  kind  from 

those  who  control 

the  destinies  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
children.  We  are  not  aware  that  Govern- 
ment takes  or  proposes  to  take  any  single 
step  to  instruct  any  single  person  as  to 
any  test  of  comparatively  pure  blood. 

These  are  three  essential  matters — the 
lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  blood.  We  are 
perfectly  certain  that  examinations  can 
be  made  in  the  home  so  tactfully  that, 
without  morbid  care — which  we  abominate 
— the  child  would  be  brought  to  take  a 
reasonable  interest  in  its  body  and  feel 


"  HEELS  RAISE.- 

Rise  as  high  as  pos- 
sible ON  THE  TOES.  KEEP- 
NG  THE  BODY  AND  LEGS 
STRAIGHT  AND  THE  KNEES 
TOGETHER.  THIS  ACTS 
CHIEFLY  ON  THE  CALVES 
OF  THE  LEGS  AND  THE 
ANKLE-JOINTS.  AND  GIVES 
BALANCE  TO  THE  BODY. 
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its  responsibility  to  those  myriad  little 
cell-lives  which  Virchow  has  proved  to 
be  at  work  so  faithfully  within.  They 
are  the  boy's  kingdom  of  health  ;  over 
them  he  is,  theoretically,  king  ;  but,  till 
he  reaches  years  of  discretion,  he  is  under 
the  supposed  mercy  of  his  elders  and 


and,  in  order  to  answer  those  questions, 
consider  the  simplest  helps  to  fitness  and 
the  simplest  tests  of  fitness  and  its  opposite. 

Children,  if  this  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  your  eyes,  never  mind  if  occasion- 
ally parents  or  masters  snub  you.  Even- 
tually you  will  find  someone  (it  may  not 


^-  Fit;-  9-  Fig.  io.  Fig.  ii. 

HEAD-MOVEMENTS. 

Fig.   8.— "head    forwards  BEND." 
This,  like  the  following  exercises,  can  be  done  in  the  position  of  "attention,"  or  "hips  firm,'   or  "astride,"     Keep  the 

BODY  straight  AND  LOWER  THE    HEAD  TILL  THE    OHIN    TOUCHES  THE    CHEST.   STRETCHING  THE  BACK    OF    THE  NECK  WHILE    YOU    DO    THIS.  SO 

THAT  YOU  CAN  FEEL  IT  BEING  STRETCHED  BUT  NOT  STRAINED.  THEN  RETURN  TO  THE  UPRIGHT  POSITION.  DO  THESE  NECK-MOVEMENTS 
SLOWLY. 

Fig.   9.-"  HEAD    BACKWARDS  BEND." 

KEEPING  THE  BODY  STRAIGHT.  CARRY  THE  HEAD  SLOWLY  BACK  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  STRETCHING  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  NECK.  RETURN 
SLOWLY  TO  THE  UPRIGHT  POSITION. 

F  IQ.    10.— "HEAD    SIDEWAYS  BEND." 
Keeping  the  shoulders  square,  bend  the  head  sideways  until  the  top  of  t  hangs  over  the  shoulder.     The  shoulder  must 

NOT  BE  raised.     RETURN  SLOWLY  TO  THE  UPRIGHT  POSITION. 

Fig.    II.-"HEAD  turn." 

Keeping  the  shoulders  square,  turn  the  head  ano  neck  to  the  right  until  the  chin  is  over  the  shoulder.  keep  the 
head  erect.    then  return  slowly  to  the  front. 

The  OBJECT  OF  THE  HEAD-MOVEMENTS  IS  TO  DEVELOP  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK  AND  TO  MAKE  THEM  SUPPLE,  AND  ALSO  TO  BRING  THE 
CHEST  TO  THE  FRONT.   AND,    IN  THE  BACK-SENDING  MOVEMENTS,  TO  RAISE  THE  CHEST  AND  STRAIGHTEN  THE  SPINE. 


so-called  betters.  In  their  hands  rests  his 
future  fitness.    Let  them  see  to  it. 

We  must  preach  for  a  moment. 

Parents  and  masters,  be  intelUgent. 
Welcome  all  the  questions  of  children  ; 
let  the  children  know  that  you  are  their 
friend,  and  that  you  have  been  a  child 
yourself  ;  be  a  child  once  again,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  experience  of  an  adult  ; 


be  a  parent  or  master  at  all)  who  will 
help  you.  Ask  your  questions  freely.  If 
you  are  constipated,  for  instance,  it  is 
less  disgusting  and  improper  to  ask 
someone  what  you  are  to  do  than  to  go 
on  being  constipated.  This  is  just  a  type 
of  question. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  matter  on  which 
science — that  is  to  say,  especially  the 
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Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 

FlQ.    12— CORRECT  LUNGE. 
Step  out  some  32  to  36  inches  according  to  your  hfight.  first 

WITH  THE  LEFT.  THEN  WITH  THE  RIGHT  LEG.  THE  BACK  LEG  SHOULD  BE 
KEPT  PERFECTLY  STRAIGHT  AND  THE  BACK  FOOT  FLAT  AND  FIR.Vl  ON  THE 
GROUND.  The  FRONT  LEG  SHOULD  HAVE  ITS  LOWER  PART  PERPENDICULAR 
TO  THE  FOOT.  AND  THE  TOES  STRAIGHT  TO  THE  FRONT.  THE  BACK  HEEL 
SHOULD  BE  IN   A  LINE  WITH  THE  FRONT  FOOT. 

Fq.  I3.-INCORRECT  LUNGE. 
The    BACK    LEG    IS    BENT    AT  THE    KNEE.       THE    LUNGE  IS    MUCH  TOO 
SHORT.       THE  BACK    HEEL    IS    NOT  IN  A  LINE  WITH  THE  FRONT  FOOT,  AND 
THE  FRONT  FOOT  IS  TURNED  IN. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


TRUNK  MOVEMENTS. 


These  movements  can  be  done  with  the  hands  on  the  hips 
("hips  firm  "I.  "astride,"  "neck  rest,"  or  right  or  left  foot 
FORWARD.    These   positions  somewhat  increase  the   difficulty,  as 

THE  trunk-movements  ARE  EASIEST  FROM   THE   POSITION   OF  ATTENTION. 

Fig.    I4.-"TRUNK    FORWARD  BEND." 

Bend  forward,  keeping  the  back  straight.  Bend  slowly  from 
the  hips.  forcing  the  chest  well  to  the  front.  then  return 
slowly  to  the  erect  position. 

Fig.    I5.-"TRUNK    BACKWARD  BEND." 

First  let  the  head  00  back.  Then  slowly  bend  the  trunk 
back  from  the  hips.     return  slowly  to  the  erect  position. 


Now  science  has  dared  to  la}^ 
down  laws  as  to  what  are  the 
right  proportions  of  .the  various 
elements  in  food  for  children  of 
various  ages.    Here  is  a  table: — 

Dr.  A.  M.  Davies,  M.R.C.S.,  says 
that  an  ordinary  man  requires  daily  : — 

When  at  rest,  z^oz. 
of  Proteid  (i  oz. 
of  Fat,  12  oz. 
of  Carbo  -  hy- 
drates, -J-  oz.  of 
"  Salts  "). 


theory  of  food-analysis— speaks  with  a  very 
certain  voice,  but  on  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  usual,  disagrees.  That  is  the 
question  of  the  right  food  for  boys  and  girls. 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 

Fig.  16.— "  ARMS    UPWARD  STRETCH."* 

Swing  the  arms  up  above  the  head  with  the 
pa-ms.  facing  forwards.  take  an  inward  breath 
through  the  nostrils  as  you  do  this  movement 

Fig.  17.— "TRUNK    forward  BEND." 
Bend  right  forwards  Ab  you  let  the  breath 

OUT,  KEEPING  THE  CHIN  IN.  THE  BACK  AS  FLAT  AS 
POSSIBLE  AND  THE   LEGS  STRAIGHT. 


Doing  ordinary  work,  4^  oz.  of  Proteid 
(3  oz.,  14  oz.,  I  oz.,  as  above). 

Doing  hard  work,  6^  oz.  of  Proteid 
(5  oz.,  16  oz.,      oz.,  as  above). 

A  boy  requires  far  less,  absolutely, 
since  he  weighs  so  much  less,  but  far 
more  Proteid,  in  proportion  to  Fat 
and  Carbo-liydrates,  since  he  is  grow- 
ing, as  well  as  repairing  waste. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  any  table 
that  asserted  the  importance  of  ele- 
ments beyond  these.  And  all  these 
are  .to  be  obtained  from,  simpler 
foods,  if  we  choose  sensibly  and  cook 
serisiblv. 


*  The  Editor  prelers  to  use  each  side  in  turn, 
with  the  other  side  relaxed. 
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"TRUNK  SIDEWAYS 
BEND." 

This  can  be  done 
from  the  position  ■•  of 
attention,  "feet  close/' 

OR   "neck  REST.".- 

Bend  the  trunk  from 
the  hips  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left.  keep 
the  legs  straight,  the 
shoulders  square  to  the 
front,  and  the  chin  in. 
Return  slowly  to  the 
upright  position. 


Fig.  19. 
"TRUNK  TURN." 

This  can  be  done 
from  the  position  of 
attention,  "feet  close," 

"neck  rest,"  OR  HANDS 
ON    HIPS   ("hips  FIRM"). 

Keeping  the  hips 
rigid,  turn  the  trunk 
to  the  right  until  the 
shoulders  are  square  in 
that  direction.  have 
the  legs  straight  and 
the  feet  firm.  then  re- 
turn again  to  the  front 
and  do  the  movement  to 
the  opposite  side.  keep 
the  chin  reasonably  in. 

The  OBJECT  OF  THE 
TRUNK-MOVEMENTS  IS  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  MUSCLES  OF 
THE  LOINS,  CHEST  AND 
WAIST,  AND  ALSO  TO  GIVE 
SUPPLENESS  TO  THE  SPINE.' 


We  suppose  that  no  well  -  known 
authority  on  food-values  would  question 
its  general  accuracy.  If  we  were  to  criti- 
cise it,  we  should  say  that  it  takes  too 
little  account  of  the  chemical  "  salts," 
which  not  only  help  to  digest  the  food, 
build  the  body,  neutralise  poisons,  and 
excrete  waste-pro- 
ducts,  but  also  per- 
haps  have  several 
functions  which 
science  does  not  yet 
recognise.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the 
table  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the 
present  state  of  theo- 
retical knowledge. 

Very  well,then,what 
foods  supply  the  pro- 
teid,  carbo-hydrates, 
fats  or  oils,  "  salts," 
and  water,  as  well 
as  a  certain  amount 
of  cellulose  or  fibre 
in  the  right  propor- 
tions ?  Doe 3  one  in 
a  hundred  parents  or 
masters  know  or  take 


the  trouble  to  find  out  by  purchasing  a 
shilling  book  on  the  subject  ?  No;  the 
fathers  have  eaten  acid  meat,  and  chil- 
dren's instincts  are  set  on  edge  by  a 
similar  diet.  Here  are  four  vital  matters : 
breathing-capacity,  heart-power  and  heart 
pace,  purity  and  strength  of  blood,  purity 


ARM-RAISING 
AND 

SWINGING. 


Fig.  20. 
"ARMS 
SIDEWAYS 
RAISE." 

Raise  the 

ARMS  sideways 

IN  A  LINE  WITH  THE  SHOULDERS.      THE   ARMS  SHOULD 

be  well  stretched  out  and  the  shoulders 
pressed  back.  the  movement  is  more  severe  if 
the  palms  are  held  upwards.  resume  the  posi- 
tion of  attention  and  repeat  the  movement. 
Inhale  through  the  nostrils  when  you  raise  the 
ARMS.     Exhale  through   the   mouth   when  you 

LOWER  them. 

(The  Editor  would  prefer  often  to  move  each 

ARM  IN  turn,  while  THE  OTHER  HANGS  RELAXED). 

Fig.   21.— "ARM     FORWARD    AND     UPWARD  RAISE." 
Keeping  the  arms  perfectly  straight,  swing  them  smartly  to  front  and   rear  till 

THE  right  hand  IS  AS  HIGH  AS  THE  SHOULDER  AND  THE  LEFT  AS  HIGH  AS  THE  WAIST.  THEN 
BRING  BOTH  HANDS  TO  POSITION  OF  ATTENTION,  AND  REVERSE  THE  SWING.  AS  YOU  SWING 
YOUR  RIGHT  ARM  FORWARD,  TURN   YOUR   BODY  ON  THE  HIPS  TO  THE  LEFT,   AND  VICE  VERSA. 
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Fig.  22.  Fig.  23. 


Fig.  22.— arm-swinging 

Swing  the  /rm;  above  the  head  with  the  palms  in- 
wards.    Then  swing  the  arms  frsely  and  sharply  to  the 

REAR    without     BENDING    THE     ELBOWS    MORE    THAN    YOU  CAN 

HELP.     Swing  them  d:wn  and  close  to  the  thighs.  Then 

RETURN  to  the  FIRST  POSITION.  REPEAT  THIS  MOVEMENT 
THREE  TIMES,  AND  AT  TH;  FOURTH  TIME  MAKE  THE  HANDS 
MEET  SHARPLY  BEHIND  THE  BACK  AS  IN  FiG  23.  THIS  EXER- 
CISE WIDENS  THE  CHEST  AND  DEVELOPS  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
ARM,  NECK.  AND  SHOULDERS,  THE  CIRCULAR  MOVEMENT  LOOSEN- 
ING THE  SHOULDER-JOINTS,     (SEE  NOTE  TO   FIG.  20.1 


and  proportion  of  food-elements.  On  such 
matters  children  are  left  uneducated. 
Posterity  will  record  it  as  a  standing  dis- 
grace to  whatever  Government  happens 
to  tolerate  such  a  neglect  of  responsibility. 
We  can  imagine  no  more  severe  indictment 
of  a  Party  than  that  it  allowed  members 
of  the  nation  to  grow  up,  so  far  as  it 
was  concerned,  in  complete  ignorance  as 
to  how  to  breathe,  how  to  keep  the  blood 
pure  and  strong,  to  say  nothing  of  how 
to  economise  muscular  and  nervous  energy. 

But  in  this  chapter  our  scope  is  hmited. 
It  is  chiefly  with  exercise  that  we  must 
deal,  and,  as  usual,  we  have  gone  to  our 
friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Flynn,  asking 
him  for  his  opinion  as  to  good  exercises 
for  most  boys ;  for  he  has  trained  boys 
of  aU  kinds,  and  he  has  a  boy  of  his  own. 
In  these  respects  he  must  be  considered 
as  higher  authority  than  the  Editor.  We 
now  cite  his  suggestions,  with  occasional 
additions  of  our  own. 


ARM- 
BENDING 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  27. 


RAISE  THE  FORE-ARMS  TILL  THE  HANDS  ARE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  SHOULDERS.  CLENCH  THE  HANDS  WITH 
THEIR  PALMS  TOWARDS  YOU,  AS  IN  FlQ.  24.  (HERE.  AND  IN  MANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MOVEMENTS,  THE 
EDITOR  WOULD  PREFER  OFTEN  TO  EXERCISE  EACH  ARM   INDEPENDENTLY  WHILE  THE  OTHER  HANGS  RELAXED,! 

Extend  the  arms  outwards  as  in  Fig,  25,      Bring  them  back  to  the  position  of  Fiq.  24. 
Extend  the  arms  up  above  the  head  with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  as  in 
arms  smartly  down  to  the  position  of  Fiq.  24. 

Extend  the  arms  straight  to  the  front  as  in  Fig.  27.     Bring  the  arms  back  to  the  position  of 

FlO.   24    WITH  FISTS  CLENCHED.      STRAIGHTEN  THE  ARMS  DOWN  TO  THE  POSITION  OF  ATTENTION. 


Fig.  26.      BRING  THE 
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Many  books  have  been  written  on 
training  for  men  ;  few  have  even  touched 
on  fitness  for  boys,  at  any  rate  in  a  prac- 
tical way.    Indeed,  one  well-known  trainer 
of  men,  Harry  Andrews,  considers  that 
no  boy  under  nineteen  should  train.  Then, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  "  under  that  age  the 
more  exercise  and  sports  the  boy  goes  in 
for,  the  better."    He  really  means  that 
no    boy    under   nineteen   should  train 
violently;  but  we  take  his  state- 
>  ment   as   it   stands,    not   as  his 
view,   but  as    a    common  view. 
It  represents  the  common  or  gar- 
den   or   city  manner  of  deahng 
■  with  children.    Don't  train  them, 
but  set  them  first  to  severe  work 
of  body  and   brain,  or  perhaps 
brain  and  body.    Don't  train  them 
well  ;   don't  feed  them  carefully  ; 
;  never  mind  about  their  emotions, 
their   interests  ;    let  them  play ; 
and  let  them,  perhaps,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  play— which  surely  is 
as  powerful  a  stimulant  as  alcohol 
—draw   freely   on  their  physical 
capital. 

With  this  very  wholesale,  yet 
candid  opinion  ,  we  cannot  agree. 
Take  a  case  in  point.    Some  years 
ago,   at  one   of  the  big  pubhc 
schools,  a  boy,  in  his  plucky  en- 
deavour to  get  through  one  of  the 
"runs,"  hterally  ran  himself  to  death. 
His  heart  may  have  been  affected;  but 
what  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that,  had 
he  been  through  even  a  mild  course  of 
traming,  he  or  his  trainer  would  have 
discovered  his  weakness,  in  which  case 
the  run  would  not  have  been  attempted  ; 
or  else,  if  it  was  a  case  of  weak  physique! 
he  would  have  been  put  through  the  right 
preparation  first,  and  then  would  have 
comfortably  performed  an  otherwise  im- 
possible task. 

Again,  who  does  not  know  the  pre- 
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maturely  old  and  obese  type  of  boy,  the 
boy  who  would  want  most  careful  hand- 
ling to  make  even  a  decent  show  in  a 
donkey  race,  with  someone  else  to  do  the 
whipping-up  business  ?  Is  he  not  to 
train  because  he  has  not  reached  the 
magic  age  of  nineteen  ?  Or,  to  take  the 
other  extreme— Eton  versus  a  crack  college 
eight  at  Henley,  the  final  heat ;  Eton,  we 
may  suppose,  having  had  a  thoroughly 


28.  Fig.  29. 

SECOND  EXERCISE. 
AR«S  UPWARD  BEND,   AS  ,N   FlQ.   24.       STRETCH    THE    RIGHT  ARM  UP- 
WARDS SMARTLY,   W,TH  THE  PALM  OE  THE  HAND  TO  THE    f.oZ.  yT 
HAND     HANGING    RELAXED     AND    TOUCHING    THE    THIGH     WITH    THE  PALM 

AsTRc'^r    ^'i  ^""^  SHOULoTrs 

W^RD.:     T.,=  ™'  'J^A-'OS  AND    RIGHT  ARM  DOWN- 

THE  HANH^  =  "'^""^    °'  28     (SEE    F,Q.   29'.  Br.NG 

THE  HANDS  SMARTLY  AGAIN  TO  THE  SHOULDERS  (FiG.  24)  STRAIGHTEN 
THE  ARMS  DOWN  TO  THE  POSITION  OE  ATTENTION.  STRAIGHTEN 


good  drilling  earher  in  the  day  to  win 
their  heat.  How,  may  we  ask,  can  these 
boys  do  their  forty  to  the  minute,  some 
of  them  under  nineteen,  without  training, 
against  men  their  seniors  in  years  and 

stamina,  and — as  is  frequently  the  case  

give  them  a  handsome  hiding  ?  Surely 
the  mere  fact  of  their  being  able  to  do  so 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  advantage  of 
some  training. 

Again,  the  more  a  boy  knows  of  his 
anatomy  in  general,  and  especially  of 
his  muscles,  which  he  can  feel  and  see, 
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Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


FIRST  EXERCISE. 

30 -R.S.  .H.   .OH.  ..M  S„S  .0  .OH.  U^n  ^^^^^  .H.  0^"^ 

To":::.  ::re::o%H."r  wT.  o;i/T°oTH.r.;  low.,  ..ht  ....  n...  th.  ..^t    ~a ...  ..o.. 

POSITION.      REPEAT  THE  MOVEMENT.  SECOND  EXERCISE. 

no  3,.-SWINO  BOTH  ..MS  UP  TO  THE  RIOHT.  TURNINO  ON  THE  H,PS^  AS  IN  PlO.  31.  SWEEP  THE  APMS  OOWNW.HOS  IN  EPONT  OE 
THE  BODY   AND  SWING   UP  TO  THE  LEFT,   REVERSING  THE  POSITION  OF  F.Q.  30. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig. 


I-FIQ.  32). 


Fig.  33- 

THIRD  EXERCISE. 

rn  THE  ASTRIDE   POSITION    KEEPING    THE    LEGS    STRAIGHT,   AND    PLACE    THE    FINGER-POINTS  ON  THE  TOES 
STEP  WITH  THE   RIGHT  ™0T  TO  THE_ASTRIDE  ^O^ITION^  KE  STRAIGHTEN  THE  ARMS  ABOVE  THE  HEAD,   AS  ,N   FiG.  34. 


STRAIGHTEN  THE  BODY  AND  COME  TO  THE  POSITION  OF   FiG.  33. 


FOURTH  EXERCISE. 
Q/I    «.»UT   A  t-IKCULAH  SWEEP  TO  THE  LEFT   IN   FRONT  OF  THE    BODY  UP  TO  THE  BIGHT.   AS  IN 
FIG.   3rr;:E  TmfsiN':  t'e    ^E^rEl^NTrowrNG    the    weight    upon    the    R,GHT    FOOT.   AND    TURNING    THE  TRUNK 

TOWARDS  THE  LEFT.  TRUNK-MOVEMENT    IS    TO    WORK    MANY    PARTS    OF    THE    BODY    AT    THE    SAME    Tlt^E.  THE 

MUScL"s^  0°hTl;  °u;E;"ARr=  :r;Hr  NE^K^TheThTsT    the    -ACK    of  the    thigh,   and   the   ABDOMINAL   MUSCLES.     ISEE  NOTE  ON 

Fig.  20.1 
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Fig.  36. 


and  also  some  plain  facts  concerning  those 
which  are  out  of  sight  and  out  of  touch, 
the  more  can  he  benefit  his  all-round  phy- 
sical welfare  if  he  hkes.  Add  to  this  a 
knowledge  of  how  he  may  become  at 
once  supple  and  strong  and  of  good  lung- 
power  ;  add  some  quite  elementary  know- 
ledge of  food- 
values,  and 
then  tell  me,  if 
you  dare,  that 
all  this  vast 
improvement  in 
his  power  and 
in  his  intelli- 
gence is  to  be 
thrown  on  one 
side  because  the 
age  Hmit  has 
not  been 
re  ched.  We 
fancy  that  no 
one  who  has 
thought  out  the 
matter,  even 
from  the  boy's 
point  of  view, 
would  assert 
this. 

The  pity  of 
it  is  that  by 
such  excellently 
straightfomard 
people  as  our 
schoolmasters 
so  loose  a  negli- 
gence should  be  tolerated.  For  we 
emphatically  insist  that  a  man  should 
train  during  every  part  of  his  life,  if  he 
wishes  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  life — 
the  most  enjoyment  alone,  if  you  like. 
Let  him  take  Shakespeare's  seven  ages 
as  a  guide.  Let  him  knock  out  the 
muling  and  puking,  and  also  the  some- 
what uninteresting  old  person  "sans  every- 
thing."   Let  him  simply  devise  a  scheme 

24 


of  training  best  suited  for  his  own  special 
case  in  the  other  stages,  and  we  can 
guarantee  him,  from  our  personal  experi- 
ence, to  be  in  considerably  better  fettle 
at  the  fifth  stage  than  the  noble  exponent 
of  justice  therein  recorded. 

Of  course,  the  whole  thing  hangs  on 


Fig. 


LEG-MOVEMENTS. 
EXERCISE  I.— Heels  raise,  as  in  Fiq.  36.     Bend  the  knees 

OUTWARDS    keeping  THE  BODY  AS    STRAIGHT    AS    POSSIBLE.       COME  TO 
THE  POSITION  OF  ATTENTION.       (SEE   FlQ.  I). 


LEG-MOVEMENTS    WITH  ARM-RAISING. 
EXERCISE  II,— Heels  raise  (Fig.  371.  Knees 

BEND  AND  ARMS  RAISE.  COME  TO  THE  UPRIGHT 
POSITION.   BRINGING  THE  ARMS  TO  THE  SIDES. 

EXERCISE  III.— Heels  raise.  Knees  bend, 
and  extend  the  left  arm  outwards,  right  arm 
upwards,  as  in  flq.  38.  come  to  the  upright 
position,  bringing  the  arms  to  the  sides. 

These  exercises  work  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  also  those  of  the  front  of  the 
thighs  and  of  the  neck.  back,  and  loins,  to 
keep  the  equilibrium.  they  can  be  done  with 
hands  on  hips  or  hands  on  hips  astride. 


Fig.  38 


the  one  word  "  training "  and  what  it 
means. 

Now  what  most  men  understand  as 
training  consists  in  going  without  pastry, 
potatoes,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  taking  a 
great  amount  of  hard  exercise,  and  fer- 
vently looking  forward  to  the  day  of  the 
race,  match,  competition,  or  whatever 
they  are  in  for,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
purgatory    and    to    their  nervousness, 
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popularly  known  as  "  the  needle." 
In  plain  language,  they  do  not  care 
how  soon  it  is  over,  so  that  they 
may  go  back  to  their  ordinary  Hfe 
and  diet,  with  a  few  extras  thrown 
in,  such  as  late  hours  and  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  Lounge  at 
the  Empire. 

How  can  this  state  of  affairs  be 
altered  ?  Probably  only  in  one 
way,  by  our  catching  the  young 
before  they  have  had  time  to  cul- 
tivate acquired  tastes  for  wrong 
foods  and  drinks  and  thoughts. 
There  is  only  one  easy  way  of 
getting  to  the  root  of  this  unne- 
cessary growth  of  false  tastes. 

We  say  "false,"  for  a  healthy 
boy  does  not  naturally  Hke  smok- 
ing and  spirit- drinking  at  first. 
It  is  his  wrong  idea  of  what  is 
manly.  That  is  the  primary  cause, 
unless  he  is  the  son  of  a  dipso- 
maniac, and  then  he  will  hke  the 
pungent  taste  of  spirits.    What  is 
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Fig.  39 


Fig.  40. 


LUNGEING    WITH  ARM-MOVEMENTS. 

FXERCISE  1-FlQ.  39.  LUNGE  TO  THE  RIGHT,  IN  THE  WAY 
AURe'pv'pESCRIBEO:  SWING  THE  RIGHT  ARM  OVER  THE  HEAO.  OUT  KEEP 
THE  LEFT  HAND  ON  THE  HIP,  THROW  THE  HEAD  WEU.  ^A^^K^  AND  LOOK 
AT  THE  RIGHT  HAND.  PUSH  OFF  THE  GROUND  JJ"";^ 
BRING  THE  RIGHT  HAND  TO  THE  SIDE.  AND  COME  ^ACK  TO  THE  POSITION 
OF  ATTENTION.  THIS  EXERO.SE  AIDS  THE  OHEST-DEVELOPMENT  AND  ALSO 
BRINGS  THE  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES  PROMINENTLY   INTO  PLAY. 

EXERCISE    ll.-LUNGE,  AS  IN  FIG.  40,  AND  RETURN.  AS  IN  EXERCISE  I. 


1'  10.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


BALANCE  MOVEMENTS 
These  can  be  done  with  hands  on  hips  or  "  neck-rest." 

KEEpL  THE  BODY  PERFECTLY  UPRIGHT,  RAISE  THE  RIGHT  LEO  OUTWARDS  AND  UPWARDS  AS  FAR  AS 
POSsIIlE  AS  IN  FlO.  41.  BRING  THE  HEELS  TOGETHER.  AND  RESUME  THE  POSITION  OF  ATTENTION.  DO  THE 
EXERCISE  WITH  THE  LEFT  LEG. 

LEG-SWINGING. 

GRASPING  A  CHAIR,  AS  IN  F.G.  42,  AND  KEEPING  THE  BODY  PERFECTLY  ERECT,  SWING  THE  "10"^  LE°  AS 
FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  ^O  THE  REAR,  NOT  BENT,  ANO  WITH  THE  TOE  POINTED  AWAY  DOWN.  SWING  THE  RIGHT  LEO 
TO  THE  FRONT    AS   IN    FlO.  43,   RAISING   IT  AS  HIGH  AS   POSSIBLE,  AND  KEEPING  THE  BODY   ERECT.       DO  THIS 

"""th"eSe''™ES  bring  into  play  the  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK,  CHEST,  ANO  ABDOMEN.  BY  IMPROVING 
THE  BALANCING  POWER  THEY  HAVE  AN  EXCELLENT  EFFECT  ON  THE  GENERAL  CARRIAGE  OF  THE  BODY. 
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SHOULDER-EXERCISES. 

FIRST  EXERCISE. 

Raise  the  arms,  clenching  the  hands  with  their 
palms  upwards.  then  extend  the  arms  outwards. 
Repeat  the  movement. 

IThe  Editor  would  again  prefer,  in  this  and  the 

FOLLOWING  exercise,  OFTEN  TO  MOVE  EACH  ARM  IN  TURN, 
KEEPING  THE  OTHER   RELAXED  AT  THE  SIDE.) 

SECOND  exercise. 
Take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  44  and  straighten 
the  arms  to  the 

FRONT      IFlG.  45), 

then  clench  the 
fists,  and  draw 
the  arms  as  far 
back  as  possible 
(Fig.  461.  Repeat 
the  movement.  and 
come  to  attention. 


our  re- 
medy? 
The  an- 
swer is 
short  —  a 
pure  diet. 
Give  a  boy 
that  to 
start  with ;  handicap  him  how  you 
like  otherwise.  Put  him  in  a  dull 
office,  penalise  him,  and  you  will 
still  find  him  leading  in  the  last 
lap  of  this  stern  race  of-  life.  Why 
leading  ?  Because  he  has  good 
blood  in  his  body.  He  does  not 
desire  to  eat  forbidden  fruit,  and 
that  gives  him  an  enormous  start 
from  the  very  first. 

Consider  this  momentous  question 
ior  a  little,  you  heads  of  our  great 
schools,  whose  chief  thought  is  the 
school  honour  and  the  big  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  you  hope  to  see 
flatteringly  alluded  to  in  that  often 
very  hollow  function.  Speech  Day. 


Burn  indelibly  into  your 
minds  that  this  food-ques- 
tion is  something  more  ad- 
vanced, yet  more  elementary, 
something  higher  and  deeper, 
than  all  your  teaching  of 
the  classics,  expert  as  that 
may  be  ;  for  it  affects 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Give  the  matter,  there- 
fore, the  full  power  of 
your  brilliant  intellects  ; 
thrash  out  this  problem  of 
diet  as  a  means  of  building 
boys  up  to  a  better  all-round 
standard,  the  boys  to  whom 
you  stand  in  loco  parentis  ;  be  practical ; 
come  down  from  your  pedestals  ;  be 
human.  Try  yourself,  as  more  than  one 
great  public  schoolmaster  has  done  with 
benefit  to  himself,  and  as  some  of  the 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  4S. 


THIRD  EXERCISE 
Take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  46.  Then  lunge  out  to 
the  right,  and  strike  out  vigorously  from  the  shoulder  with  the 
left  fist,  letting  the  shoulder  go  well  forward.  then  draw 
back  the  left  arm,  and  hit  out  with  the  right,  continue  alter- 
NATELY.    (The  Editor  would  prefer  to  keep  the   hand  relaxed 

TILL  IT  IS  WANTED  FOR  THE  SLOW.) 

FOURTH  EXERCISE. 
Take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  46.  Lunge  to  the  left,  and 
hit  out  vigorously  with  both  fists,  as  in  flq.  47.  then  bring 
the  arms  back  to  position.  repeat.  this  exercise  has  a  good 
effect  on  the  shoulder-blades,  and  tends  to  expand  the  chest 
and  render  it  flexible.  the  leg-muscles  are  also  brought  into 
play  when  the  lunge  is  made. 
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SPECIAL  EXERCISES. 


FiQ.  50.— Leg-action 

OF  SLIDE.  IN  WHICH  THE 
EXTENSOR  MUSCLES  OF 
THE  THIGH  AND  TRUNK 
ARE  BROUGHT  MORE  INTO 

PLAY.  Hands  SHOT  WELL 

OUT  TO  'THE  FRONT,  AND 
THE  BODY  IS  JUSTOOMINQ 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  NEXT 

STROKE.      Both  these 

MOVEMENTS  ACT  POWER- 
FULLY ON  LEGS,  BACK, 
AND  LOINS,  AND  AS  A 
REMEDIAL  AGENT  FOR 
WEAK  SPINE. 

DEEPENING  THE 
CHEST. 
FiQ.  51.  — Same  ma- 
chine. USED  FOR  INTER- 
COSTAL MOVEMENTS.  THE 
PULLEY  -  WEIGHTS  BEING 
ABOVE  THE  HEAD,  THE 
CHEST  AND  RI8S  ARE 
MOST  POWERFULLY 
RAISED  WHEN  THE  HANDS 
ARE  BROUGHT  DOWN 
ALONG  THE  DOTTED  LINE. 
The  EFFECT  IS  TO  DEEPEN 
THE  CHEST. 


FOR  BACK,  LOINS, 
AND  SHOULDERS. 

FlQ.  49.— The  "  COM- 
BINATION PULLEY-WEIQHT 
AND  ROWING-MACHINE," 

BY  SPENCER,  Heath,  and 
George,  the  pupil  must 

DO  the  EXERCISES  IN  COR- 
RECT FORM,  OR  THE  WHOLE 
OF  THE  STRAIN  COMES  ON 
A  FEW  STRONG  MUSCLES, 
AND  THE  WEAK  MUSCLES 
GET  NO  BENEFIT.  THE 
POSITION  HERE  SHOWN  IS 
SIMILAR  TO  THAT  IN  ROW- 
ING, AT  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  STROKE. 

NOTE.  —  BACK  IS 
STRAIGHT,  SHOULDERS 
DOWN,  AND  BODY  SWUNG 
WELL  FORWARD  BETWEEN 
LEGS. 


first  thinkers  and  scholars  have  done. 
We  appeal  to  you  as  thinkers.,  as  moral- 
ists, as  scientists,  to  give  your  boys 
a  better  start,  or — shall  we  put  it  in 
another  way  ? — a  less  heavy  handicap. 

Give  them  simpler  foods,  which  need 
not  be  any  the  less  nourishing  or  tasty 
for  their  simplicity.    Do  away  with  as 


Fig.  52. 

triceps,  back,  shoulder,  and  chest  movements. 

take  up  position  as  shown  in  fig.  52.  with  the  back  not  too 
hollow.  the  legs  stiff,  and  the  head  well  up. 


Fig.  53. 

Bend  forward,  as  in  Fig.  53,  as  far  as  is  possible,  without 
straining,  keeping  the  head  well  up.  from  this  position  press 
up  to  that  of  flq.  52.  the  above  muscles  are  powerfully 
brought  into  play  in  this  exercise. 


Fig.  51. 


many  stimulants  as  you  can  ;  for  the 
boys,  so  science  tells  us,  do  not  require 
stimulants.  Interest  the  boy  in  the 
matter.  Have  a  special  table  where 
simpler  foods,  well  chosen  and  well 
cooked,  may  be  served  to  those  boys 
whose  parents  consent,  for  at  least  one 
meal  a  day.  See  how  tliis  works.  If  it 
succeeds  on  a  small  scale,  go  further  ahead. 
If  it  fails,  try  to  fathom  your  mistake, 
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Fig.  54- 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  56 


MOVEMENTS    FOR    THE    SPINE,     TRICEPS,     AND  ABDOMEN. 

TAKE  THE  POSITION  OF  FlG.    54.      FROM  THIS   PRESS  UP  TO   POSITION   SHOWN   IN   PiG.   55,   ARCHING  THE    BODY    AND  THROWING  THE  HEAD 

WELL  BACK.      THE  PART  CHIEFLY  EXERCISED  IS    THE  SPINE.   

LIE  ON  THE  BACK  WITH  THE  HEAD  SUPPORTED.      LIFT  THE  LEGS  STRAIGHT,  AS  IN  FlG.  56,  NOT  BENT.      NOTICE  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  HANDS. 


for  probably  you  have  made  one  ;  science 
has  already  nearly  proved  that. 

And  you,  boys,  just  one  straight  lead 
from  the  shoulder  to  you.  Don't  funk 
a  bit  of  an  uphill  game  at  first.  Re- 
member, men  are  all  creatures  of  habit  ; 
else  how  is  it  one  hears  of  men  crying 
when  they  come  oid  of  prison  ?  Get  the 
right  tastes,  the  right  desires,  and  there- 


fore— for  nothing  will  help  you  more — 
the  right  diet. 

As  an  excellent  contemporary  magazine, 
Physical  Editcation,  remarks,  begin  to 
train  your  child  from  the  nursery.  This 
is  sound  advice,  and  should  be  more 
generally  followed.  The  experience  oi 
most  instructors  is  that  physical  training 
is  utterly  neglected  in  a  child's  earlier 


Fio.  57.  Fig.  58.  Fig.  59. 


NECK-MOVEMENTS. 

TAKE  THE  POSITION  SHOWN  IN  FlO.  57.  LETTING  THE  HEAD  GO  WELL  FORWARD.  NOW  USING  THE  NECK  ONLY,  FORCE  THE  PULLEY- 
WEIGHTS  BACK  INTO  THE  POSITION   SHOWN  IN   FlG.   58.       THIS  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  MOVEMENT  FOR   A  WEAK   NECK  OR   "  POKE  "  OF  THE  HEAD. 

TAKE  THE  POSITION  SHOWN  IN  FlQ.  59,  LETTING  THE  HEAD  GO  WELL  BACK.  BRING  THE  HEAD  FORWARD  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  PUSHING 
AGAINST  THE  ARM.  AND  USING  THE  NECK  ONLY. 


_ 
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EXERCISES 
WITH  TERRY'S 
PATENT 
" HERCULES" 
EXPANDER. 


MOVEMENTS  FOR 
DORSAL 


DEVELOPING 
MUSCLES. 


Take  the  position  of  Fiq.  60,  then  force  the 
stretcher  down  to  the  leg.  keeping  the  arm  as  straight 
as  possible.  as  in  flg.  61.  these  muscles  are  especially 
brought  into  play  in  rope-climbinq  and  pulling  move- 
MENTS. 

BICEPS  MOVEMENT 

Place  the  right  foot  firmly  in  the  handle  of  the 
stretcher,  and  bring  the  expander  up  to  the  position 

OF  Fig.  63.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  "BEST  P03SIBLE" 
MENTS  FOR  THE  BICEPS.      DO  IT  WITH  THE   LEFT  HAND. 


Fig.  62. 


OBLIQUE    ABDOMINAL  MOVEMENTS. 

Pull  the  stretcher  across  the  body,  as  in  Fig.  62, 
working  the  oblique  abdominal  muscles.    the  left  hand 

shows  the  MUSCLES  WORKED.  KEEP  THE  ARM  AS  STRAIGHT 
AS  POSSIBLE  WHILE  YOU  ARE  DOING  THE  MOVEMENT. 


move- 


Fig.  63. 


DEVELOPING    SHOULDER     AND    TRICEPS  MUSCLES. 
IN    Fig.   64.       TAKE    CARE    NOT  TO    ALLOW  THE    STRETCHER  TO    JERK  BACK  IN  RETURNING  TO 


EXTEND  THE  ARMS  OUTWARDS  AS 
THE  BENT-ARM  POSITION  ON  THE  SHOULDERS,    BUT  KEEP  THE  MOVEMENT  SMOOTH  AND  EVEN. 


years  ;  the  result  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Suppose  a  child  has  any  mal- 
formation. The  family  doctor  is  con- 
sulted, and  his  verdict  is  generally  either, 
"  He  will  get  right  in  time,"  or  "  Feed  him 
up."  Probably  it  is  in  this  very  feeding 
up,  in  this  stuffing  and  stodging  without 
regard  to  proportions  of  food,  that  the 
mischief  hes.  It  is  this  upset  balance 
that  helps  to  make  the  child  inert,  and 
causes  him  to  walk  and  sit  and  stand  in 
faulty  positions  which  are  in  their  turn 
a  cause  of  many  malformations. 

We  will  suppose  the  boy  to  have  just 
left  home  or  some  small  school  for  one  of 


the  big  schools.  His  age,  we  will  say,  is 
twelve  or  thirteen.  Well,  what  scientific 
training  does  he  find  there  ?  Let  him  be 
a  strong  boy  of  good  nerve  and  pluck. 
In  that  case  he  probably  gets  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  attention.  He  possibly 
goes  into  the  gymnastic  eight,  and  repre- 
sents his  school  at  Aldershot.  In  this 
case,  of  what  does  his  work  consist  ? 
Mostly  of  what  is  known  among  gymnasts 
as  strong  work  on  fixed  apparatus,  hon- 
zontal  bar,  parallel  bars,  and  ladders. 
This  strong  work  has  its  uses.  It  gives 
the  boy  determination  and  a  certain  power 
of  overcoming  difficulties  ;   but,  as  it  is 
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rarely  accompanied  by  mass  exercises, 
by  breathing,  by  relaxing — things  very 
useful  in  rendering  the  limbs  supple — the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  he 
gets  some  slow  strength  at  an  age  when 
he  is  ill-fitted  to  bear  the  strain.  Perhaps 
he  has  a  certain  knack  of  balance  and 
co-ordination ;  that  is  something.  But 
he  acquires  neither  a  well  set-up  body 
nor  an  all-round  activity,  unless  he  is 
specially  endowed  by  Nature. 

And  as  to  the  remnants,  the  boys  who 
are  not  of  fine  physique,  the  boys  who 
want  the  most  thoughtful  training  of  all  ? 
WeU,  they  are  left,  very  much  left.  •  They 
still  go  on  trying  the  upstart,  the  slow  up- 
rise, etc.,  and  the  usual  old  routine,  until 
they  either  get  in  a  higher  form  or  leave 
the  school  just  when  they  might  do  them- 
selves some  good.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
said  that  they  get  plenty  of  cricket, 
football,  runs,  and  so  on.  Granted,  but 
how  about  the  weak  ones,  the  boys  who 
feel  that  they  are  weak,  and  know  they 
are  not  a  match  for  their  fellows,  and 
generally,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
almost  as  soon  go  to  a  dentist's  as  to  a 
football  field  ?  What  of  these  ?  There 
are  such  boys  ;  these  are  the  boys  we 
wish  to  cater  for,  and  they  are  the  boys 
about  whom  the  parents  are  most  anxious ; 
for  here,  strange  to  say,  the  parent  is 
almost  right. 

These  are  the  boys  who  want  the 
"  patent  medicines  "  of  physical  culture, 
who  want  teaching  individually  under 
competent  personal  supervision.  And 
why  should  they  not  be  so  taught  ? 
Surely,  in  all  conscience,  the  fees  at  most 
big  schools  are  heavy  enough.  It  is 
scandalous  that  someone  should  pocket 
the  money  and  then  teach  the  boys  by 
the  yard,  as  if  they  were  pigs  put  into 
a  machine  and  turned  out  as  sausages 
and  hairbrushes  at  the  other  end. 

These  are  the  boys  who  want  touching 


up — here  with  an  expander,  there  with  a 
grip  dumb-bell  (for  it  has  its  uses),  and, 
when  strong  enough,  with  fixed  apparatus, 
by  all  means.  But,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  do  give  these  poor  boys 
a  chance.  Let  them,  at  least,  be  gradu- 
ally led  up  to  what  you  wish  them  to 
do,  not  rushed  into  Homer  before  they 
know  Greek,  or  Vergil  before  they  know 
Latin ;  for  that  is  about  the  state  of  things 
now. 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  with  the  boys 
who  are  not  strong  and  who  wish  to  do 
advanced  work  beyond  their  strength 
has  to  be  got  over  ;  that  is  the  task  of 
the  instructor.  There  are  many  ways. 
Take  the  case  of  a  very  feeble  boy  whom 
the  writer  recently  trained.  He  had  been 
through  the  usual  school  routine — that  is, 
he  attended  with  his  class,  but,  as  he  con- 
fided to  the  writer,  he  had  never  done 


Fig.  65. 


THE  QUARTER-CIRCLE. 
Take  the  position  of  Fio.  65,  cirolinq  the  arms 

ROUND  ALONQ  THE  DOTTED  LINE.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
CHEST -EXPANDING  MOVEMENTS,  AND  IS  ALSO  MOST  USEFUL  AS 
A  SPINAL  MOVEMENT,  THE  CURVE  OF  THE  APPARATUS  HAVING 
A  STRAIGHTENING  EFFECT  ON  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 
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anything;  he  "simply  could  not."  He 
hated  the  whole  of  the  life.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  a  boy  of  this  type  ? 
Obviously,  fixed  apparatus  was  out  of 
the  question.  Boxing  he  fought  shy  of. 
Club-work  was  too  much  for  his  brain  ; 
he  was  a  very  stupid  boy  (not  the  only 


induced  to  come  to  the  Gymnasium  and 
"try  his  strength,"  on  the  apparatus. 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered. 
He  chmbed  up  the  rope,  he  circled 
over  the  bar,  he  went  along  the  lad- 
der with  bent  arms.  In  fact,  he  gave 
his  instructor  such  a  practical  iUustra- 


F:g.  66. 


Fig.  67. 
BREATHING  EXERCISES. 


Fig.  68. 


FIRST  EXERCISE. 

Place  the  hand  as  in  Fig.  66.     Take  a  deep  and  full  breath  through  the  nostrils,  using  the 

HAND  TO  RESIST  THE  OUTWARD  PRESSURE  :  EXHALE  SLOWLY  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH.     THIS  EXERCISE,  BY  SENDING 
THE  DIAPHRAGM  DOWN,  ENABLES  THE  BASE  OF  THE  LUNGS  TO  GET  MORE  EXPANSION. 
WITH  THE  HAND   IS  TO  LOCALISE  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  THE  PLACE  REQUIRED. 


The  OBJECT  OF  PRESSING 


SECOND  EXERCISE. 

Place  the  hand  as  in  Fig.  67  and  inflate  the  apex  of  lungs  by  taking  a  full  and  deep  breath 

THROUGH  THE  NOSTRILS.  CONTINUING  THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  HAND,  FOR  THE  SAME  REASON  AS  BEFORE.  NOW 
EXHALE  SLOWLY  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH. 

THIRD     EXERCISE.— MID-RIB  BREATHING. 
PLACE  THE  HANDS  AS    IN    FlQ.   68.       EXPAND  THE  RIBS  AS  MUCH  OUTWARDS  AS  POSSIBLE.  AND,   AT  THE 
SAME  TIME.  SEND  THE  DIAPHRAGM  WELL  OUT  TO  THE  FRONT,   BREATHING   IN  THROUGH    THE    NOSTRILS  AND  OUT 
THROUGH  THE  MOUTH.     (THI   EDITOR  WOULD  PREFER  NOT  TO  SEND  THE    DIAPHRAGM    LOWN    WHILE    HE  SENT 
THE  RIBS  OUT,   IF  HE  WISHED  TO  TRAIN  THE  MID-RIB  BREATHING  ESPECIALLY.) 


one  in  England),  and  utterly  spoilt  by 
his  parents.  That  was  a  case  requiring 
some  management,  was  it  not  ?  There 
seemed  to  be  Httle  left  besides  such 
"  patent  medicines  "  as  the  grip  dumb-bell 
and  the  expander  and  free  movements. 
WeU,  by  carefully  explaining  how  the 
various  muscles  were  individually  worked 
with  the  expander,  and  again  dwelhng 
on  the  beauties  of  free  movements,  this 
young  despair  worked  with  such  zest 
that  after  some  months  he  was  one  day 


tion  of  Hercules  Redivivus  that  Hacken- 
schmidt  and  Madrali's  catch-and-snap- 
arm  game  appeared  quite  small  by  the 
side  of  it. 

This  is  merely  to  illustrate  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  try  different  methods  with 
different  pupils.  It  would  not  suit  all 
weak  pupils  equally.  Whatever  success 
the  writer  may  have  had  he  attributes  to 
early  struggles  with  Latin  verses,  for  he 
there  learnt  that  if  they  did  not  work 
out  one  way,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
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have  a  shot  at  another.  He  once  heard 
a  very  distinguished  officer  attribute  his 
success  in  getting  out  of  hot  corners  in  the 
field  to  the  same  source.  Truly,  you 
never  know  when  the  classics  may  be 
useful. 


And  now  for  a  few  hints  in  brief. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN. 

First  approach  the  matter  in  the  right 
spirit,  determining  to  do  yourself  as  much 
good  as  you  can,  to  make  your  mind  and 


Fig.  69.  Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71.  Fig.  72. 


REMEDIAL  EXERCISES. 

FlQ.  69  SHOWS  THE  FIRST  POSITION  OF  AN  EXERCISE  ON  THE  SPARRED  PlANK.  WITH  ASSISTANCE. 
The  object  here  is  to  enable  the  child  to  sink  without  strain  from  THE  BENT  TO  THE 
STRAIGHT  ARM  POSITION,   AND  SO  TO  CORRECT  DEFECTS  OF  CHEST  AND  SPINE.      SEE   FlQ.  70. 

FlQ.  71  SHOWS  THE  SAME  CHILD  ON  THE  "  QUARTER-ClROLE,"  THE  OPERATOR  OIVINO  HELP,  SO  AS 
TO  PREVENT  STRAIN. 

FlO.  72  SHOWS  THE  CHILD  IN  HER  USUAL  ATTITUDE  WHICH  NEEDS  CORRECTION,  VIZ.  WITH  HER 
HEAD  INCLINED  AND  OROOPINO  FORWARD,  AND  HER  SHOULDERS  ROUNDED 
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body  as  healthy  as  you  can.  Do  not  covet 
the  big  lumps  of  your  neighbour's  muscle. 
Aim  at  good  carriage  of  body  generally, 
with  head  well  set  on  straight  shoulders. 
Try  to  get  out  of  that  awful  slouch  of 
the  average  schoolboy.  Do  not  be 
ashamed  to  hold  yourself  straight,  any 
more  than  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
act  straight. 

Carefully  practise  the  breathing  exer- 
cises. 

When  exercising,  remember  your  object 
should  be  to  exercise  as  many  large  and 
general  muscles  as  possible  each  time. 


:al  educator. 

By  so  doing  you  will  build  up  the  all- 
round  frame.- 

Then,  if  you  have  any  weakness,  do 
the  special  exercises. 

For  home  work,  if  you  have  weak  fore- 
arms, a  couple  of  corks  held  in  the  hands 
have  a  good  effect  when  you  do  arm- 
work. 

Another  useful  plan  is  to  turn  on  the 
tap  of  the  bath.  Strip  naked  in  the  room, 
and,  while  the  water  is  running,  do  breath- 
ing and  some  brisk  work.  Then,  if  you 
have  a  strong  heart,  plunge  in,  rub  down, 
and  finish  with  a  few  more  exercises. 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 
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WHY    WE    FEEL  TIRED. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  adapted  from  Mosso's  "  Fatigue,"  others  from  "  The  Training  of  the  Body  " 

f  Sonnensclicin  J. 

Tiredness  is  an  Interesting  Starting-point — Advertisements  Show  This — The  General  Remedy  is  not 
a  Sudden  Shock,  but  a  New  Habit — Recent  Researches — We  can  now  Record  Part  of  Fatigue 
on  Paper— A  Warning-instrument  will  be  Invented — Effect  of  Severe  Brain-work  on  Muscular 
Endurance — Each  Individual  has  his  Regular  Curve  of  Fatigue — Work  done  by  Fatigued  People 
is  most  Exhausting  and  Expensive — Facts  that  are  Interesting,  but  not  used  Practically — Con- 
trast the  Facts  about  Massage  and  Full  Contractions — The  Reader  To-day  and  his  Trying 
Conditions — He  has  Delegated  his  Exercise — He  does  not  Know  how  to  Extend  and  Relax  his 
Brain  as  he  Would  his  Muscles— An  Eye-exercise — Prolonged  Work — Youth  needs  Short,  Sharp 
Spells — A  Valuable  Plan — Why  is  Dulness  Exhausting? — Individuality— Change. 


IF  you  want  to  find  out  what  interests 
people  to  the  extent  leading  to  action, 
look  at  advertisements.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  how  nicely  and  how  frequently  they 
must  touch  the  spots  of  attraction  and 
attention  in  order  to  pay  for  their  initial 
expenses,  and  to  make  the  profits  which 
the  proprietors  of  this  or  that  juice  or 
tonic  or  pill  do  undoubtedly 
make.  It  is  still  more  amaz- 
ing to  think  that  so  many 
newspapers  seldom  or  never 
touch  these  spots  of  attrac- 
tion and  attention,  and  that 
orthodox  education  almost 
entirely  ignores  them .  We  are 
sure  that  this  chapter  must 
at  any  rate  have  the  merit  of 
"the  famihar  starting-point," 
"  the  point  of  contact  in  teaching,"  since 
everyone  knows  what  it  is  to  feel  tired 
in  mind  and  body.  Everyone,  we  sup- 
pose, can  remember  the  general  impres- 
sions which  fatigue  produced  on  him 
when,  perhaps,  he  was  dead-beat  and 
still  had  an  hour  of  work  to  do  or  a  mile 
of  rough  road  to  walk.  Possibly  he  used 
a  stimulant — tea — and  then  he  seemed 
to  be  given  a  fresh  lease  of  life ;  possibly 
he  used  sheer  will-power,  and  said,  "  I 


shall  finish  it  "  ;  possibly  he  gave  in  and 
did  not  finish  it.  However  unpleasant 
the  fatigue  was,  at  least  it  was  an  ex- 
perience that  had  hold  of  his  mind.  If 
only  that  he  may  know  how  to  avoid  such 
fatigue  in  future,  the  reader  would  like 
to  hear  a  little  that  Science  and  its  in- 
struments can  tell  us  as  to  what  it  was 


Fig.  I.— Professor  Mosso's  Ergograph. 


that  caused  the  sensation  as  though  some 
heavy  weight  were  pressing  somewhere, 
perhaps  not  without  pain. 

Now  it  might  seem  right  to  begin  with 
some  learned  statement  with  regard  to 
nerve- channels  and  the  shocks  that  are 
sent  along  them  ;  or  even  with  the  remark 
that  "  fatigue  is  a  chemical  process " 
(Mosso).  But  we  prefer  the  way  of  ad- 
vertisements. Tliey  are  more  human  at 
the  start.    The  pity  of  it  is  that  at  the 
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conclusion  they  too  often  are  human  only 
in  so  far  as  they  err. 

Advertisements  teem  with  allusions  to 
"  that  tired  feehng  "  or  to  brain-fag  or  to 
back-ache,  or  some  other  ache.  About 
the  prevalence  of  these  complaints  they 
are  right.  About  the  permanent  cure  of 
them  they  are  for  the  most  part  wrong. 
The  permanent  cure  hes  rather  in  new 
habits  than  in  a  few  new  shocks.  The 
fact  of  it  is  that  people  leave  the  study  of 
health  till  too  late,  when  fatigue  has 
become  a  habit,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  do  not  remember 
that  many  causes  of  fatigue  were  being 
built  up  by  mistakes  during  their  youth. 


Fig.  2. 

Dr.  Maggiora's  Curve  of  Fatigue. 


About  these  mistakes  we  are  beginning 
to  know  more  and  more  every  year. 
Instead  of  vague  ideas  as  to  what  our 
fatigue  is,  we  can  now  record  many  signs 
of  it  on  paper  ;  we  can  register  the  heart's 
action,  the  blood-pressure,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  breathing,  the  changes  in  the 
writing,  and  so  forth,  instead  of  merely 
seeing  the  flushed  face,  hearing  the  tremb- 
Ung  voice,  feehng  heavy,  aching  head. 

Though  the   study  is  hable    to  be 
morbid  and  neurotic  if  we  carry  it  to 
an  excess,  still  it  should  enable  us  to 
find  out  under  what  conditions  we  are 
or  are  not  fatigued.    For  example,  if  one 
day  we  eat  a  large  and  nourishing  meal 
very  fast,  then  immediately  try  to  do 
dull  work  with  body  or  brain,  we  can 
calculate  part  of  our  fatigue  by  tracings 
with  the  ergograph.    Another  day  we 
eat  a  small  and  nourishing  and  easily 
digestible  meal  very  leisurely,  then  do 
similar  work  and  make  similar  calculations. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  any  the  more  or  less 
really  tired  because  we  see  or  do  not  see 


our  fatigue  on  paper.  It  is  that  "  seeing 
is  believing,"  more  impressive,  more 
compelling  towards  reform,  than  a  mere 
feehng,  which  we  may  be  told  is  due  to 
"  imagination."  Imagination  may  be  a 
factor,  but  the  processes  by  which  Mosso 
and  other  professors  have  impartially 
experimented  now  give  us  a  clear  and 
definite  test.  It  is  almost  as  if— and  we 
beheve  it  will  become  a  reahty  before 

long  in  addition  to  our  conscience,  which 

vaguely  tells  us  that  we  are  doing  wrong, 
we  wore  on  our  wrist  a  httle  vitiometer, 
which  would  "show  a  disturbed  rhythm," 
or  a  black  or  blood-red  colour,  when  we 
were  doing  wrong .  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  wear  a  tiny  instru- 
ment teUing  us  that  fatigue  is  beginning 
and  warning  us  to  rest  or  change,  in  order 
that  we  may  supplement  our  fatigue- 
conscience,  our  feehng  of  incipient  weari- 
ness, which  we  too  often  violate  and 
ignore  because  it  does  not  impress  enough 
of  our  senses  at  once. 


Fig.  3- 

Dr.  Maggiora's  Curve  of  Fatigue, 
After  Examination  Work. 


A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  recently 
been  spent  in  analysing  and  measuring 
fatigue.  While  Lavoisier  and  Seguin 
showed  that  with  fatigue  there  was  a 
chemical  change,  Helmholtz  Avith  his 
myograph  and  Mosso  with  his  ergograph 
have  registered  the  amount  of  other 
conditions  of  fatigue  by  tracings  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Mosso  has  shown  that  in 
some  cases  severe  brain- work  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  muscular  activity  and 
endurance  following  it.  That  is  a  prac- 
tical point.  His  ergograph  sets  before  our 
eyes  the  tracings  which  convince  us  how 
soon  this  or  that  person  tires  under  these 
or   those  conditions.     Figs.  2   and  3 
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Fig.  4. — Myograph  and  Frog's  Muscle,  Electrified. 

show  how  some  collapse  suddenly,  others 
gradually.  Each  individual  has  his  regu- 
lar curve  (see  the  various  diagrams),  unless 
the  conditions  are  changed — for  instance, 
the  season,  or  the  practice.  Another 
useful  point  is  that  when  you  have  500 
movements  to  make,  and  begin  to  feel 
more  and  more  tired  after  the  first  250, 
then  to  continue  with  the  remaining  250 
will  take  far  more  out  of  you,  will  be  a 
far  greater  strain  and  tax  on  you  than 
the  first  250  were  ;  whereas  if  you  rested, 
then  did,  say,  100  more,  then  rested  again, 
then  did  75  more,  then  rested  again, 
then  finished  the  number,  these  250  would 
probably  be  a  greater  strain  than  the 
first  250,  but  perhaps  a  smaller  strain  than 
the  last  50  alone  of  the  500  done  con- 
secutively. Both  these  points — which 
need  not  be  of  universal  application — are 
useful.  But  most  of  the  discoveries, 
fascinating  as  they  are,  teach  us  too 


Fig.  s. 

Curve  Taken  bv  Myograph. 


little  about  the  thing  which  we  ought  to 
know — namely,  how  best  to  avoid  prema- 
ture fatigue  or  exhausting  fatigue. 

For  the  labours  of  these  scientists  and  of 
others,  such  as  Marey  and  Kronecker,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise.  Their  results 
cannot  fail  to  interest  us.  But  they  do 
not  interest  us  yet  to  the  extent  of  leading 


to  action.  As  an  example  of  such  results, 
with  which  we  may  compare  much  of  the 
information  in  an  ordinary  text-book  of 
Anatomy  or  Physiology,  let  us  take  a 
quotation  from  Mosso's  famous  researches 
on  Fatigue  : — 

"  Fatigue  is  a  chemical  process.  .  .  ; 
Lavoisier  .  .  .  demonstrated  that  muscular 
exertion  increases  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  and  of  carbonic  acid  eliminated 
by  man. 

"  When  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  is  stimu- 
lated [by  equal  electric  shocks],  we  notice 
a  contraction  of  the  leg.  The  contraction, 
upon  being  repeated  a  great  number  of 
times,  becomes  more  and  more  feeble.  .  .  . 
The  lack  of  energy  in  the  movements  of  a 
weary  man  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  a  frog, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  muscles,  during  work, 
produce  noxious  substances  which,  Uttle  by 
httle,  interfere  with  contraction. 

"  The  proof  that  we  are  not  here  dealing 
with  a  phenomenon  of  deficit  is  found  in 


Fig.  6. 
The  Convulsion  of  a 

Muscle. 
/.,  fresh;  r.t.,  rather 
TIRED  ;  V.  t.,  very  tired. 


the  fact  that  after  the  frog's  leg  has  been 
fatigued  by  prolonged  exertion,  we  can 
restore  its  contractihty  and  render  it  cap- 
able of  a  new  series  of  contractions,  simply 
by  washing  it.  Of  course,  we  do  not  wash 
the  outer  surface,  but  having  found  the 
artery  which  carries  blood  to  the  muscle, 
we  pass  through  it  water  in  place  of  blood. 
But  not  pure  water,  which  is  a  poison  to  all 
the  cells  of  our  organism — a  fact  which  it  is 
well  to  remember  when  one  has  to  wash 
deep  wounds.  The  muscles  would  swell 
up  and  die  if  pure  water  were  introduced 
into  the  circulation  instead  of  blood.  Hence 
a  Uttle  Idtchen-salt  is  added  to  the  water 
(seven  grammes  to  a  Utre),  and  this  solution 
very  closely  resembles  blood  serum.  Upon 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  this  liquid 
through  the  muscle,  the  fatigue  disappears, 
and  the  contractions  return  as  vigoi'ously 
as  at  the  beginning." 

The  readers  say,  "  How  wonderful ! 
What  a  marvellous  machinery  the  human 
body  is  !  "  But  do  they  learn  to  live 
more  sensibly  because  they  know  that 
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"  the  muscles,  during  work,  produce 
noxious  substances  which  little  by  little 
interfere  with  contraction  "  ?  Or  even 
by  the  subsequent  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  washing  the  artery  with  a  solu- 
tion of  table  salt  in  water  ?  It  seems  to 
us  that  nine-tenths  of  the  truths  set  forth 
in  text-books  do  not  impel  to  self-help  and 
self-improvement  ;  they  fill  the  reader  and 
learner  with  mental  food  which  is  not 
turned  into  useful  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  sen- 
tence from  Mosso— an  exaggeration— is 
eminently  valuable  for  daily  life: — 

"  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  in  spealdng 
of  massage,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
knead  a  fatigued  muscle  well  in  order 
immediateb-  to  restore  the  energy  wliich  it 
had  before  it  became  fatigued." 

Such  a  statement,  or  a  similar  state- 
ment, about  the  effects  of  full  contractions 
of  the  muscles,  is  what  we  ought  to  know. 
It  is  the  sort  of  statement  with  which  our 
text-books  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
should  teem,  for  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
action  in  daily  hfe.    It  is  this  sort  of 
statement  about  fatigue  that  we  wish  to 
include  in  this  chapter,  rather  than  a 
series  of  statistics  without  obvious  apph- 
cation  to  our  own  conduct.    Tell  a  man 
that  "  a  tired  muscle  means  a  poisoned 
muscle,"  show  him  how  full  contractions 
of  the  muscles  in  both  directions  will 
empty  the  tiny  vessels  and  channels  of 
some  of  their  poison  (somewhat  as  squeez- 
ing will  empty  a  sponge),  show  him  how 
certain  forms  of  massage  (kneading,  etc.) 
will  serve  this  purpose  also,  and  tell  him, 
further,  how  these  poisons  may  arise- 
by  strain-work,  by  partial  contractions, 
by    unfavourable    emotions  (dejection 
.owing  to  bad  news,  etc.),  by  similar  acids 
taken  in  with  the  food— and  you  put  him 
along  the  lines  of  reform.    When  he  gets 
his  writer's  cramp,  he  will  try  relaxing 
the  muscles,  full  contractions  and  mas- 


c 

Fig.  7. 
Section  of 
Artery,  Small 
Vein,  and 
Capillary. 


sage,  perhaps  cheer  him- 
self somehow,  and  look  to 

his  diet,  and  so  on.  Fatigue 

is  now  his  kindly  physical 

conscience,  his  physical  vi- 

tiometer,    not  "a  beastly 

nuisance,"  or  "  awfully  hard 

lines  on  me." 

In  other  words,  we  shall 

try  to  write  humanly  for 

the  practical  reader. 

This    is    all    the  more 

important  to-day,  when  so 
much  of  our  fatigue  seems  to  be  of  a 
comparatively  new   sort.     In   days  of 
country-life  a  man  laboured  in  the  fields, 
and  when  he  felt  tired  he  knew  more  or 
less  why  he  felt  tired.    He  rightly  reck- 
oned among  the  causes  the  muscular  work 
done,  and  perhaps  some  circumstances 
that  discouraged  him.    To-day  he  has 
delegated  much  of  his  muscular  work  to 
servants,  to  machinery,  even  to  words 
spoken  or  written  ;  his  work  is  perhaps 
to  superintend  a  large  piece  of  machinery 
composed  of  minerals  or  of  mankind ;  his 
is  a  nervous  strain,  intangible.    After  it, 
is  not  the  fatigue  from  a  day  with  the 
spade,  making  it  a  joy  to  stretch  the  limbs 
in  bed,  but  an  intangible  weariness,  elusive 
to  deal  with?    In  bed  he  could  have 
stretched  and  relaxed  the  tired  muscles  of 
his  legs  ;    but  the  tired  muscles  of  his 
mind— how  shall  he  stretch  and  relax 
them  ?    He  is  not  educated  to  do  that. 

He  has  not  been  trained,  for  instance, 
to  imagine  a  distant  horizon,  and  so  to 
release  the  tired  muscles  of  his  eye  which 
fix  his  worrying  gaze  on  the  immediate 
present,  out  of  all  proportion  and  per- 
spective. 

In  an  age  when  we  need  healthy  ex- 
tension and  healthy  relaxation  more  than 
ever,  frowning  pedants  call  it  frivolous 
and  an  extra,  and  add  to  our  nervous  bur- 
den.   When  shall  we  allow  understanding 
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and  sympathetic  people  a  powerful  voice 
in  the  management  of  our  education,  so 
that  the  millions  shall  learn  why  and  how 
to  extend  and  relax  themselves  ?  When 
shall  we  listen  to  "pedagogues"  who  study 
"  little  children  "  with  observation  of  their 
bodies  as  well  as  of  their  intellects  ? 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  the 
practical  reader  will  ask  is  about  pro- 
longed work.  He  knows — and  Mosso's 
results  confirm  the  experience — that  when 
he  begins  to  work  he  is  not  at  his  best ; 


Fig.  8. 

Professor  Aduccio's  Curve 
OF  Fatigue. 


like  a  falling  body,  his  work  gathers 
momentum  and  power  in  its  course. 
Personally  we  have  found  ourselves  work- 
ing more  than  five  times  as  fast  and  easily 
and  well  at  the  end  of  six  hours'  unbroken 
reading.  We  were  in  the  swing  of  it. 
In  the  last  hour  we  might  be  said  to  be 
saving  four  hours.  We  seemed  to  have 
concentrated  our  whole  energy  on  the  task 
in  hand.  Certainly  we  had  not  eaten 
heavily,  in  which  case  this  concentration 
might  have'  left  the  digestive  organs 
without  energy,  full  of  fermenting  and 
clogging  material.  So  far  so  good.  Be- 
sides, we  got  up  from  our  spell  satisfied, 
and  that  feeling  was  worth  something  to 
our  health.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
would  have  come  a  point  at  which,  on  the 
principle  shown  above,  an  hour's  work 
might  have  taken  more  out  of  us  than 
many  hours  of  work  when  we  were  fresh, 
or  many  hours  of  work  divided  into  short 
spells.  We  are  faced  by  a  difficulty.  Is 
there  any  definite  answer  ? 

One  answer  is  that  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  age.  In  our  youth,  briefer  dashes 
full  of  interest  ;  in  our  prime,  longer 
stretches  perhaps  less  full  of  interest 
because  will-power  and  self-control  can 


take  its  place.  About  the  brain-work, 
we  can  find  no  satisfactory  statistics,  but 
it  is  likely  to  be  analogous,  somehow,  to 
the  body-work,  about  which  we  quote 
these  figures  from  Beneke. 

Much  of  our  energy  depend?  on  the 
power  of  our  heart  to  pump  fresh  blood 
and  to  remove  waste  throughout  our 
body,  and  therefore  upon  the  size  and 
volume  of  our  heart.  Denote  this  volume 
— relative  to  the  height  of  the  body — by 
40-50  at  birth,  by  83-100  after  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year,  and 
150-190  at  maturity.  A  grown  man  has 
three  or  four  times  as  much  heart-muscle 
as  an  infant.  But  whereas  an  infant  has 
wide  arteries  into  which  to  pump  the 
blood,  so  that  the  stream  is  not  hindered 
by  pressure  anywhere,  a  grown  man  has 
comparatively  narrow  arteries.  His  heart- 
muscle  is,  in  proportion  to  his  height, 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of 
a  new-born  babe  ;  his  arteries  are,  in 
proportion  to  his  height,  almost  exactly 
the  same.  Moreover,  they  are  likely  to 
be  harder,  less  elastic.  What  will  fatigue 
a  child  will  not  fatigue  the  grown  man, 
and  vice  versa. 


Fig.  g. 

Dr.  Satrizi's  Curve  of  Fatigue. 


The  young  heart  and  arteries  know 
little  of  fatigue  unless  the  work  is  con- 
tinuous ;  the  arteries  being  large  and  the 
heart  small  as  compared  with  the  arteries 
and  heart  of  later  hfe,  the  blood  can  be 
pumped  through  them  without  obstacle, 
whereas  in  later  life  the  heart  has  grown 
big  and  the  arteries  have  not  grown  corre- 
spondingly big,  and  so  the  blood-stream 
meets  with  more  opposition.  It  has  to 
be  forced  along.  The  young  heart  and 
arterids  know  Uttle  of  fatigue,  except 
temporary  fatigue,  so  long  as  the  brain- 
work  or  exercise  is  not  too  severe  nor  too 
continuous. 
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Even  after  prolonged  hard  work,  which 
is  so  bad  for  the  young— and  prolonged 
sitting  may  be  of  this  nature— the  system 
soon  recovers  itself. 


Fig.  lob. 

Fig.  loa,  Dr.  Maggiora's  Curve,  Before  Examination 
Work;  Fig.  lob,  After  Examination  Work. 

One  cause  of  fatigue  is  the  very  pro- 
longing of  the  work.    Let  an  ordinary 
person  out  of  condition  run  three  miles 
consecutively,  or  try  to  do  so.    He  will 
probably  fail  before  the  end  of  the  first 
half-mile.    Now  let  him  run  thirty  yards 
at  that  pace,  walk  till  he  recovers  his 
breath,  run  another  thirty  yards,  and  so 
on.    He  may  be  able  in  this  way  to  cover 
his  three  miles  quite  easily,  and  apparently 
^vithout  any  great  strain.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  exercises  of  the  young 
should  be  worked  on  this  principle  of 
short,  sharp  spells,  rather  than  of  continued 
strain  and  stress.    And  the  same  principle 
apphes  in  later  hfe.    We  ourselves  have 
a  series  of  bedroom  exercises  for  ball- 
games.    We  find  that  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  are  quite  enough  for  a 
single  practice.    If  we  did  five  hundred,  we 
should  probably  be  exhausted  ;  but  sup- 
pose we  do  a  hundred,  then  rest,  then 
another  hundred,  and  so  on,  we  can  easily 
finish  a  thousand  in  the  day  without 
fatigue.    We  imagine  that  the  practice 
is  just  as  good  qua  practice  as  if  we  had 
done  a  thousand  consecutively,  and  much 
better  than  if  we  had  done  only  five 
hundred  consecutively,  for  in  either  of 
these  two  cases  the  attention  must  have 
flagged.    When  we  spht  up  the  exercises 
into  hundreds,  our  attention  need  not 
flag  at  all. 
Why  is  dulness  exhausting  ?    It  calls 


upon  the  will  for  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  done  almost  without  the  will— or, 
rather,  with  the  permissive  will  which 
lets  the  machinery  run  and  does  not  have 
to  start  it  afresh.  Our  machinery,  like  a 
cycle,  always  starts  slowly.  We  know 
how  the  muscles  of  a  dead  body  will  work 
when  electric  shocks  are  applied  to  them— 
that  is  to  say,  without  the  will.  The  will 
seems  to  give  a  somewhat  similar  electric 
shock.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  matter 
of  either  interest  or  will.  The  latter  is 
the  more  exhausting. 

And  here  let  us  repeat  one  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  Physical  Educator 
insists— individuality.    What  is  one  man's 
interest  is  another  man' semuii  or  drudgery. 
What  is  one  man's  "  play  "—interest  giv- 
ing the  shocks— is  another  man's  "work  " 
—will  giving  the  shocks.    Apply  this, 
only  as  a  partial  explanation,  of  course, 
to  the  question,  "  Is  brain- work  more 
tiring  than  body-work  ?  "    Much  must 
depend  on  the  individual.    What  would 
be  play  to  a  yokel  would  be  work  to  a 
pedant,  and  vice  versa  ;  much  on  practice, 
especially  on  good  practice;    much  on 
interest,  which  in  turn  depends  on  suc- 
cess, on  change  before  severe  fatigue, 
and  so  forth. 

Change  the  exercise  and  use  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  we  may  avoid 
extreme  fatigue  and  strain.  Some  mus- 
cles rest— their  refuse  is  taken  away  into 
the  blood-stream  and  fresh  food  is  given 
to  them  by  the  blood-stream— while  other 
muscles  work  and  quicken  the  flow  of  the 
blood-stream  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
which  pumps  it. 

Professor  Axel  Key,  the  Stockholm 
physiologist,  has  collected  statistics  about 
the  fatigue  of  children.  Prolonged  sitting, 
he  says,  is  particularly  harmful  to  children. 
More  time  in  school  should  be  allowed 
for  free  running,  more  time  for  real  rest 
after  meals.    The  prolonged  sitting  will 
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be  all  the  more  exhausting  if,  owing  to 
improper  apparatus  (chairs  and  desks),  the 
body  be  in  the  wrong  position,  the  spine 
abnormally  curved,  the  organs  cramped  ; 
and  if,  owing  to  bad  light,  small  print,  etc., 
the  eyes  are  strained.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  who  see  only  one  cause  of  fatigue, 
and  that  is  strain  of  the  eyes  !    Just  as 
some  say  that  sea-sickness  has  only  one 
cause — for  example,   the   sight   of  the 
movement.    Whereas  fatigue  is  possible, 
and  so  is  sea-sickness,  when  the  eyes  are 
not  strained  or  used  at  all.    Such  "  speci- 
alists "  forget  that  the  partial 
contraction  of  the  muscles  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fa- 
tigue; so  has  the  dulness ;  so 
has  the  sheer  length  of  the 
sitting. 

No,  let  us  not  neglect  the 
eyes,  but  let  us  try  to  find 
out  other  large  causes,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  children, 
where  fatigue  shows  itself  so 
fatally  in  the  headache,  the 
round  shoulders,  the  pale  face, 
the  absence  of  healthy  hunger 
or  satisfactory  digestion,  the 
surface  -  breathing,    the  shy- 
ness,  the  hstlessness.     It  is  awful  to 
think  that  we  take  such  signs  almost  as 
normal,  almost  as  an  inevitable  matter  of 
course,  instead  of  seeking  for  large  errors 
and  then  removing  them  in  the  period  of 
cell-building  and  habit-forming— for  we 
must  never  forget  that  Mosso's  saying, 
proved  up  to  the  hilt,  true  as  it  is  of  the 
developed,  is  stiU  more  fatally  true  of  the 
growing  child—"  When  the  body  [or  mind] 
ts  faligued,  even  a  small  amount  of  ivork 
produces  disastrous  efjects  ";  "the  workman 
[and  the  work-child]  who  persists  in  his 
task  when  he  is  already  fatigued,  not  only 
produces  less  elective  work,  but  receives 
greater  injury  to  his  organism." 

In  many  people  the  main  cause  of 
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fatigue  is  a  weak  heart.  The  heart  is 
weak  to  pump  the  blood,  which  removes 
the  waste-matters  (chiefly  acids),  and 
substitutes  the  oxygen  and  other  re- 
freshing elements  throughout  the  system. 

Perhaps  also  the  arteries  are  hard.  We 
know  that  arteries  are  hardened  by  the 
presence  of  certain  "  minerals  "  which  the 
system  has  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of. 
Such  salts  may  come  partly  from  food 
and  drink— chalky  salts  from  chalky 
water,  acid  salts  from  certain  acid  foods, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  directly. 

Then  there  are  those  sub- 
sidiary hearts  all  over  the 
body,  with  their  own  little 
beats.  We  can  give  these 
hearts  a  tonic  by  various 
water  -  apphcations.  Unless 
they  are  working  rightly,  we 
are  likely  to  feel  fatigue,  for 
the  channels  which  they  regu- 
late will  be  clogged  with 
poisons. 

Poisoned  or  clogged  blood 
is  at  the  root  of  most  fatigue. 
We  have  already  cited  the  case 
of  the  clogged  flues,  but  it  is  a 
case  that  will  bear  repetition. 
In  our  bath-room  one  morning,  when  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen  had  been  burning  for 
some  hours,  we  were  only  able  to  get  the 
water  just  warm.    Then  we  had  the  flues 
cleaned,  and  next  morning,  though  only  a 
small  kitchen  fire  had  been  alight  only  for 
an  hour,  we  were  able  to  get  beautifully 
hot  water.    It  was  not  the  amount  of 
food  which  the  fire  had  had  to  eat,  but 
the  state  of  the  system's  arteries  and 
capillaries.    What  clogs  the  blood,  and 
whence  does  the  clogging  cause  come  ? 
There  are  many  answers  to  this  question. 

Among  the   causes  are   the  disease- 
germs,  or,  rather,  their  products,  their 
excreta.    These  have  to  be  neutralised  or 
cause  of     cast  out  by  chemical  and  other  forces  in 


Fig.  II. — Showing  how  a 
Muscle  ends  in  a 
Nerve. 
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the  body.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true 
that  disease  is  a  severe  form  of  fatigue,  in 
so  far  as  both  disease  and  fatigue  are  due 
to  such  poisons.  But  fatigue  is  not  due 
entirely  to  them. 

For   among  the  most  important  of 
fatigue-products  is  carbonic  acid,  which 
apparently  is  not  the  excretum  of  a 
disease-germ.    In  1846  Mattenci  showed 
that  a  dead  frog's  muscles  produce  car- 
bonic acid  when  they  contract  (Mosso), 
and  Zuntz  found  that  the  horse  during 
severe  exertion  used  six  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  during  repose  [id.-].    So  to  the 
disease-germ's  excreta,  as  causes  of  fatigue, 
we  must  add  carbonic  acid  and  various 
mysterious  chemicals  and  gases  (about 
which  Professor  Auberon  Herbert  has 
written  so  ably),  whether  these  are  pro- 
duced within  ourselves  by  ourselves,  or 
inhaled  with  the  air  of  a  badly- ventilated 
room.    In  such  a  room  hard  exercise  may 
be  the  very  reverse  of  cleansing  to  the 
body. 

But  these  are  far  from  the  only  causes. 


Fig.  12.— Marey's  Sphygmograph,  for  Registering 
the  polse-beat. 

(Adapted  from  "The  Training  of  the  Body.") 


What  else  will  give  rise  to  fatigue- 
acids  ? 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  would  tell  us  they 
come  because  we  have  eaten  too  fast  and 
have  loaded  the  system  with  unprepared 
and  undigested  material.  This  perhaps 
ferments.  Acid  fermentation  may  over- 
tax the  whole  system.  Anyhow,  the  mass 
has  to  be  kept  or  got  rid  of  at  cost  of 
great  energy.  When  we  have  lost  this 
energy,  and  when  we  need  it  for  other 


work,  we  feel  fatigue.  And  if  we  used  our 
energy — needed  for  digestion,  excretion, 
etc. — for  heavy  and  uninteresting  work  of 
body,  or  mind,  just  after  a  heavy  meal, 
then  also  we  should  overtax  our  powers. 

We  must  emphasise  one  point  here.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  we  have  taken  more 
food  than  the  body  needs  ;  it  is  not  mere 
excess.  It  is  that  we  have  taken  more 
than  the  body  can  digest  and  assimilate 
at  that  time,  under  those  conditions.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  we  have  taken  less 
than  half  the  food  that  the  body  really 
needs. 

Dr.  Haig  will  give  an  altogether  different 
answer.  He  will  tell  us  that  fatigue  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of 
"  uric  acid  "  in  the  system.  Under  the 
heading  of  "  uric  acid  "  he  includes  such 
alhed  acids  as  xanthins  and  purins.  To 
"  uric  acid  "  we  may  add  lactic  acid,  and 
various  other  waste-products,  some  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
analysed. 

How  do  these  come  ? 

To  anticipate  an  objection  which 
will  occur  to  most   readers  when 
they  are  told  that  some  of  these 
acids  may  come  from  flesh-foods — 
namely,  the  objection  that  flesh- 
foods  are  siinmlating  to  them— we 
must  quote  Mosso's  dictum  :  "It- 
is  a  physiological  law  admitting  of 
no  exceptions  [personally  we  doubt 
it]  that  all  substances  and  all  causes 
which   depress  and  tend  to  destroy  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  begin  by 
acting  as  excitants." 

Some  of  the  acids— Mosso  in  one  place 
implies  all  of  them— are  made  in  the 
system  by  the  work  of  the  system.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  acids  which  are 
formed  as  the  result  of  work  and  broken- 
down  tissues  are  not  only  the  result  of 
work,  but  are  also  themselves  the  cause  of 
fatigue.    There  is  a  close  resemblance,  at 
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any  rate,  between  beef-tea  and  these 
results  of  work  and  causes  of  fatigue — for 
if  into  a  frog's  leg  there  be  injected  beef- 
tea,  the  effect  will  be  much  the  same  as 
if  into  the  frog's  leg  were  injected  blood 
from  a  tired  frog  or  other  animal.  Work 
your  arm  up  and  down  a  thousand  times, 
and  the  probability  is  that  you  have 
broken  down  cells,  and  that  their  waste- 
products  have  gathered  there  and  are 
causing  you  pain  or  discomfort.  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  stated  that  a  resting  muscle 
is  alkaline  (or  neutral),  whereas  a  fatigued 
muscle  is  acid.  Possibly  the  acid  causes 
fatigue  partly  by  a  sort  of  tetanus  or 
continued  and  stiff  contraction. 

But  the  acids  may  be  added  to  the 
system  in  the  form  of  food.    We  have 
already  cited  the  table  from  Dr.  Haig  and 
Dr.  Hall,  the  latter  of  whom  allows  for 
individual  differences.    Some  people  have 
a  wonderful  power  of  getting  rid  of  these 
acids  or  of  counteracting  and  neutrahsing 
them.    Others  seem  to  be  easy  victims  of 
them,  to  be  unable  to  throw  them  off. 
Among  the  supposed  sources  of  these 
acids  are  flesh-foods,  and  especially  flesh- 
extracts  ;  and  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and 
the  pulse-foods.    Their  immediate  effect 
may  include  that  of  a  stimulant  or  nar- 
cotic.   Their  ultimate  effect  may  include 
fatigue. 

We  know  that  the  flesh  of  hunted 
(fatigued)  game  is  unwholesome.  Mosso, 
m  1887,  showed  that  the  blood  of  a  tired 
animal  was  in  certain  cases  poisonous, 
and,  if  injected  into  another  animal,  would 
produce  the  signs  of  fatigue.  Ranke  in- 
jected liquid  extract  from  exercised  mus- 
cles into  a  fresh  muscle,  and  lessened  its 
power  of  exertion.  By  washing  the 
muscle  he  restored  its  power  of  exer- 
tion. 

Indeed,  we  might  almost  say  thai  every 
result  of  fatigue  may  itself  become  a  cause 
of  fatigue,  whether  it  be  carbonic  acid  or 


uric  acid,  or  some  other  acid,  or  some 
mental  cause — such  as  irritability. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  note  that 
in  this  there  is  no  "  imagination,"  though 
there  is  plenty  of  romance — enough  for  an 
epic  !  It  is,  as  Mosso  says,  "  a  difference 
which  can  be  translated  into  figures  by 
studying  the  modifications  which  take 
place  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  the 
pressure  of  the  blood,  in  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  respiration."  The 


F:g.  13.— Spikomeiee,  to  Register  a  certain  kind 
OF  Capacity  for  Breathing. 

{Adapted  from  "The  Training  of  the  Body.") 

sphygmograph  or  pulse-register  (Fig.  12) 
and  the  spirometer  give  sensible  evidence. 
This  applies  to  the  work  of  mind  and  body 
alone.  Haller  compared  the  results  of 
study  and  of  love  upon  the  circulation  and 
the  perspiration.  Buffon  knew  that  when 
he  was  hot  and  flushed  he  was  beginning 
to  be  tired  with  brain-work.  Mosso  shows 
that  fatigue  "  renders  the  pulse  weak, 
whilst  the  head  becomes  hot,  the  eyes 
bloodshot,  and  the  feet  cold.  These 
phenomena,"  he  says,  "  depend  on  the 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  high  blood-pressure." 
"  In  my  own  case,"  he  proceeds,  "  fatigue 
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of  the    eyes   precedes  fatigue  of  the 

brain."  . 

Taking  one  way  alone  of  registering  the 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body— namely,  the 
ergograph  or  the  myograph  (ses  the  figures 
on  previous  pages)— we  can  get  a  curve 
written  before  our  eyes,  as  Mosso's  various 
diagrams  show.  We  can  estimate  part 
of  the  effect  of  brain-work  (such  as  Dr. 
Maggiora's  examination- work)  upon  the 
weight-hfting  power  of  the  finger. 

But  equally  real  and  easier  to  test,  and 
perhaps  more  interesting  to  the  individual 
is  the  evidence  of  his  own  feehngs,  and  of 
all-round  results  under  different  sets  of 
conditions.    Here  is  an  instance. 

It  was  upwards  of  eight  years  ago  that 
the  Editor  gave  up  the  use  of  flesh-foods 
and   flesh-extracts.    During   these  past 
years  he  has  not  suffered  appreciably  from 
fatigue,  and  has  not  felt  cramp,  except  on 
the  few  occasions  when  he  has  taken  flesh- 
extracts  unawares  (as  in  tomato-soup  made 
with  beef  stock  as  well  as  tomatoes).  It 
was  not  imagination,  since  he  did  not 
know  that  the  extract  was  present  m  the 
soup.    It  was  hardly  likely  to  be  a  coinci- 
dence, since  each  of  the  occasions  on  which 
he  felt  cramp  and  depression  followed 
directly  on  the  taking  of  some  flesh- 
extract.    Moreover,  during  the  last  year 
or  so  of  his  old  diet,  it  was  chiefly 
through  severe  cramp  that  he  lost  three 


Fig.  14.— Dr.  Maggiora's 

CUKVES  ON  THE    LAST  DaY  OF 

Examination  Work. 
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to  most  people  who  use  the  mixed  diet- 
namely,  a  stimulant  and  spur  as  well  as  a 
food.  How  can  the  same  thing  produce 
results  so  opposite  as  freshness  and  energy, 
fatigue  and  cramp  ? 

We  imagine  that  fatigue  and  cramp  are 
often,  if  not  always,  due  to  the  presence  of 
acids  in  some  part  of  the  body,  perhaps  in 


important  matches.  Now  he  has  lost 
matches  for  other  reasons,  but  never 
through  cramp  or  fatigue  during  these 

recent  years. 

Yet— here  is  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive point— the  immediate  effect  of 
flesh-foods  used  to  be  what  it  obviously  is 


Fig.  13.— t)R.  Maggiora's 
Curve, 

After  Three  Davs'  Rest. 


some  part  of  the  blood-stream,  clogging 
and  hindering  its  course.    Now  put  into  the 
body  something  that  wiU  drive  away  else- 
whither—not drive  out  of  the  body  alto- 
gether—that clogging  and  hindering  acid, 
and  you  have  removed  the  fatigue  and 
cramp,  for  the  time  being.    Among  the 
things  that  may  have  this  effect  are  the 
acids  found  in  flesh-foods,  some  of  which 
acids  are  the  results  of  the  animal's  work 
and  broken-down  cells.    Other  such  stimu- 
lants may  be  tea,  coffee,  alcohol.  Indi- 
viduals differ  in  the  ways  in  which  these 
things  affect  them.    But  these  things  seem 
to  be  alike  in  one  respect— they,  as  it  were, 
drive  the  fatigue-stuff  into  the  corners  of 
the  system,  not  out  of  the  system.  In- 
deed, they  may  eventually  add  to  the 
system's  sum-total  of  such  acids.  Then- 
immediate  effect,  however,  may  be  to 
clear  the  clogged  part. 

But  how  can  they  produce  cramp  ? 
Well  perhaps  in  cases  where  they  do  so, 
they'serve  as  fatigue-stuff.  Theirs  is  the 
fatigue-stuff  introduced  through  the  mouth 
and  digestive  organs,  and  arriving  at  the 
spot,  and  having  an  effect  just  like  that  of 
the  fatigue-stuff  home-made  on  the  spot 
by  muscle-work.  This  will  not  always 
happen.    Sometimes  the  internal  juices, 
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etc.,  of  the  body  may  neutralise  the  stuff 
before  it  reaches  the  spot.  Undoubtedly 
certain  people  can  stand  doses  which 
would  paralyse  other  people.  The  above 
explanation,  however,  sounds  reasonable, 
in  view  of  the  facts  of  at  least  one  case ; 
and,  if  offered  as  a  makeshift  theory, 
may  be  of  value.  The  mistake  would  be 
to  pretend  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of 
fatigue  and  cramp.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

For  many  of  us  know  well  that,  when 
*'  in  condition,"  we  are  not  easily  tired, 
whereas  with  an  extra  stone  on  us  (and  in 
us)  we  have  so  much  extra  weight  to 
carry  about,  and  a  clogged  circulation  as 
well.  It  is  not  merely  the  starch,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  ;  there 
may  be  several  other  causes,  including 
excess  of  fluid.  When  the  Editor  loses 
6  lb.  of  weight  over  a  racquet-match, 
he  beheves  it  is  chiefly  fluid  that  he  loses. 

There  maybe  starch,  against  which  others 
swear.  They  say  that  the  use  of  certain 
forms  of  starch  clogs  the  system  extremely 
by  causing  constipation,  and  also  by 
causing  fermentation,  and  so  by  giving  the 
system  gigantic  work  in  getting  rid  of 
what  is  hurting  it,  and — not  least  of  all — 
by  producing  excess  of  fat. 

Sheer  excess  of  food  is  a  cause  which  is 
more  obvious  to  most  people.  Every 
atom  of  food  in  excess  of  what  we  need, 
forces  the  system  to  work  harder  whether 
in  keeping  it  or  in  throwing  it  off.  Doctors 
tell  us  that  we  all  eat  too  much — we  are 
getting  sick  of  the  hackneyed  phrase. 
They  seldom  tell  us  why  this  is  so  severe 
a  mistake.  The  reason  is  that  it  com- 
pels us  to  use  up  energy  which  otherwise 
we  could  use  for  a  nobler  purpose.  We 
want  it  perhaps  for  brain-work ;  why  use 
It  for  sewage-work,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  the  foods  themselves  ?  Let 
the  first  claim  upon  our  energy  be  our 
spiritual  and  mental  work,  part  of  our 


mental  work  being  the  work  of  regulating 
our  muscles. 

There  are  some  foods  which  do  not 
produce  fatigue  directly,  according  to  Dr. 
Haig,  but  prevent  us  from  getting  rid  of 
fatigue-products.    Certain  kinds  of  alcohol 
are  among  them.    Suppose  we  have  a 
number  of  grains  of  "  uric  acid  "  in  our 
system  in  excess  of  what  we  want.  It  may 
matter  little  whether  we  take  something 
which  keeps  that  "  uric  acid"  in  our  system 
or  whether  we  get  rid  of  three  grains  of 
that  and  add  another  three  grains  in  the 
form,  let  us  say,  of  beef-tea.  Exactly  what 
will  keep  the  "uric  acid"  in  the  system 
we  cannot  say  beforehand  ;  but  in  num- 
bers of  cases  it  will  be  something  acid,  and 
perhaps  tea  or  coffee.    Many  drugs  may 
be  classed  here,  and  many  stimulants.  In 
fact,  one  reason  why  a  stimulant  removes 
the  feeling  of  fatigue  is  that  it  drives  away 
from  the  blood-stream  the  poisons  which 
were  circling  in  it  and  clogging  it.  It 
drives  them  away,  not  out  of  the  system, 
but  into  the  crevices  of  the  system.  Soon 
they  creep  out  again,  and  we  rush  to  the 
stimulant  once  more,  as  if,  in  a  city  full 
of  criininals,  we  were  to  call  in  poHcemen, 
not  to  drive  the  criminals  out  of  the  city 
or  to  put  them  in  gaol,  but  to  drive  them 
back  into  their  lairs,  whence  they  will 
creep  out  again  as  soon  as  it  is  dark. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  weakness  of  the 
stimulant  is  that  it  tends  to  become  a 
necessity,  in  which  case  we  constantly 
need  more  and  more. 

But  if  we  were  to  collect  experiences 
from  all  over  the  civilised  world,  we  should 
find  that  the  feeling  of  fatigue  was  caused 
as  often  as  not  by  the  giving  up  of  a 
stimulant.  Make  the  experiment  now. 
Just  look  at  the  theories  on  tea  and 
coffee.  You  will  find  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  nourishment  in  tea,  or  at  least 
no  nourishment  that  we  cannot  easily 
get  from  another  source.    Alcohol  does, 
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indeed,  supply  some  heat,  but  probably 
not  in  an  economical  or  satisfactory  form  ; 
oil  might  be  far  better.  In  theory,  then, 
we  should  say.  Neither  tea  nor  alcohol  is 
necessary ;  we  will  give  them  up.  And  at 
first  we  should  expect  to  be  freed  from 
fatigue  if  we  gave  up  what  was  unnecessary. 

But  see  what  happens.    You  take  no 
tea  for  breakfast.    Perhaps  that  tends  to 
produce  constipation  at  first.    When  the 
afternoon  comes  round  after  your  dreary 
day,  you  want  your  cup  of  afternoon 
tea.    You  omit  that.    Do  you  feel  fresh 
now  ?    Rather  you  are  likely  to  feel,  for 
any  period  from  three  days  to  six  months, 
depression  and  enervation.    You  feel  un- 
happy  and   unenergetic.    Ask  yourself 
what  is  the  reason,  and  your  natural  an- 
swer will  be,  I  never  used  to  feel  this 
constantly.     I  can  only  put  it  down  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  given  up  these  stimu- 
lants.   The  same  will  apply  to  tobacco. 

Now  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  real 
cause  of    our  fatigue   has   been  that 
we  have  given  up  these  things.  For, 
continue  the  experiment  for  a  year,  and 
you  probably  get  a  freshness  which  you 
never  felt  before.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause 
of  the  fatigue  ?    It  hes  in  .  years  and 
years  of  mistakes  in  the  past,  mistakes 
which  are  registered  in  the  books  of  your 
system.    While  your  system  is  crossing 
out  the  mistakes,  you  naturally  feel  tired. 
The  work  of  removing  sewage  is  as  fa- 
tiguing and  unpleasant  as  any,  especially 
if  some  of  the  organs  be  out  of  order. 

The  excretory  organs  must  be  strong 
and  active  if  you  are  to  be  free  from 
fatigue.  Among  the  excretory  organs  is 
the  mental  one  which  gets  rid  of  worry  and 
anger  and  ill-feeling.  Mental  excretion  is 
just  as  important  as  physical  excretion 
and  just  as  much  neglected.  But  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  deal  with  that  here. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  physical. 
You  catch  a  cold,  perhaps,  when  you  per- 
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spire,  and  then  stand  in  a  draught.  This 
closes  the  pores  of  your  skin.  Possibly 
your  nose  is  blocked  also,  and  your  lungs. 
That  throws  extra  work  upon  your  other 
organs  of  excretion.    Or  your  liver  may 
be  wrong.    One  of  its  functions  appar- 
ently is  to  turn  uric  acid  into  a  com- 
paratively harmless  product.    If  it  fails 
to  do  its  work,  and  under  certain  other 
conditions,  the  kidneys  may  be  weak  ; 
they  may  not  pass  off  the  poisons  quickly 
enough.    Overworked,  they  do  not  pass 
the  poisons  through  them,  but  rather  pass 
sugar  or  albuminous  matter  through  them. 
In  the  first  place  we  get  diabetes  ;  in  the 
second,  we  may  get  Bright' s  disease. 

The  result  of  it  is  twofold.  If  by  our 
system  poisons  are  retained  and  nourish- 
ment is  excreted,  we  must  suffer  fatigue 
and  depression.  Closed  skin,  weak  kid- 
neys, badly-functioning  intestines,  may 
keep  poisons  within  the  body  ;  whence 
fatigue  and  depression  ;  whence,  again, 
more  poisons. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a  weak 
digestion  may  cause  fatigue.  There  are 
many  digestive  juices,  each  with  its  own 
function.  Weakness  in  any  of  these  may 
prevent  you  from  digesting  your  food. 
The  undigested  material  is  waste.  Energy 
is  needed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Then  there  are  the  emotions,  which  mil 
affect  the  digestion  and  the  whole  blood- 
stream. When  you  are  happy,  perhaps 
owing  to  good  news  about  money  or 
success,  it  seems  that  nothing  will  tire 
you,  nothing  will  disagree  with  you.  So, 
too,  when  you  are  excited,  though  it  is  a 
question  how  far  the  excitement  wiU  cause 
you  to  draw  on  your  capital  or  reserves, 
and  how  far  it  is  itself,  so  to  speak,  a 
store. 

A  very  potent  cause  of  fatigue  is  mi- 
patience  to  get  rid  of  a  feeling.  If  only, 
when  we  begin  to  feel  fatigued,  we  could 
wait,  rest,  sleep,  or  use  some  other  simple 
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help  like  cold  water,  eventually  we  might 
get  rid  of  the  poison  which  caused  the 
fatigue.  As  it  is,  we  hurry  not  to  remove 
the  fatigue,  but  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
it  for  the  time  being.    To  use  our  former 


Fig.  i6.— The  Run  with  Bent  Legs  which  for  certai 
purposes  is  Less  Fatiguing. 
{Adapted  from  "The  Training  of  the  Body.") 


comparison,  we  call  in  the  pohceman  to 
drive  our  burglars  back  into  their  dens. 
They  will  come  out  again  when  night 
falls. 

Under-feeding  is  another  clear  source 
of  fatigue.  Perhaps  we  take  too  Httle 
proteid,  perhaps  we  take  too  httle  "  salt," 
especially  of  the  alkaUne  kind,  for  fatigue 
is  by  nature  acid.  Perhaps  we  take  too 
little  oxyge.n,  too  little  water.  Perhaps 
we  take  too  little  cheerful  thought  and 
use  too  little  intelligence. 

But  it  seems  from  Mosso's  and  other 
experiments  that  under-feeding  without 
poison  would  be  less  likely  to  cause 
fatigue  than  most  of  us  have  hitherto 
imagined.  An  experiment— unpleasant, 
yet  somehow  fascinating  and  really  im- 
portant in  its  suggestiveness— shows  that 
the  blood,  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
regard  as  essential  to  all  vigour,  can  have 
a  saline  solution  substituted  for  it  in  a  cold- 
blooded animal  (a  frog),  and  the  animal 
will  live  for  a  day  or  two,  and  for  twelve 
hours  will  behave  very  like  an  ordinary 
frog.  But  take  a  well-fed  frog,  and  inject 
"  fatigued  "  blood  into  it,  and  that  frog 


becomes  itself  fatigued,  in  spite  of  the 
abundant  nourishment  ready  for  use  within 
its  body.  Once  again,  it  is  the  clogging  of 
the  flues  far  more  than  the  mere  want  of 
sufficient  coals  upon  the  fire.  So,  with 
breathing,  it  is  important  to  inhale 
oxygen  ;  but  it  may  be  just  as  im- 
portant, or  even  more  important,  to 
exhale  carbonic  acid  and  other 
subtler  elements. 

Another  cause  suggests  itself.  It 
is  not  solely  the  work  done  that 
tires  us.  It  is  partly  also  the  skill 
and  habit  of  doing  that  work. 
You  walk  without  effort — a  vast 
amount  of  work,  yet  easy  because 
you  are  used  to  it.  But  you  try  a 
new  exercise.  You  use  unnecessary 
movements,  you  have  to  think  and 
observe  and  correct  yourself,  and  perhaps 
you  are  either  anxious  or  bored:  Unused 
muscles  tire  more  quickly  than  practised 
muscles.  This  is  obviously  the  case  when 
the  system  is  out  of  order,  though  we  our- 
selves find— and  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher's 
experiences  are  similar — that,  with  proper 


Fig.  17.— Thr  Oruinarv  Run. 


diet,  unused  muscles  can  suddenly  be  put 
into  action,  and  yet  no  stiffness  follows. 

Again,  it  is  not  merely  the  amount  of 
work  done.  It  is  also  the  way  we  dis- 
tribute that  work.  You  may  tire  your 
little  finger  without  using  up  much  power 
that    Professor   Atwatcr's  heat-register- 
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room  would  calculate.    Yet  you  may  tire       With  regard  to  every  pursmt,  from  the 

it  so  really  that  you  feel  tired  with  your  simplest   and   commonest   upwards  or 

mind,  and  incapable  of  moving  your  body  downwards-the  question  of  "  How  can  I 

energetically.    To  hold  a  skein  of  wool-  best  do  it  (and,  therefore,  practise  it)  ? 

how  paltry  a  task  as  compared  with  an  arises  for  each  individual.    The  answer 

hour  of  mountaineering,  cychng,  football,  will  not  be  the  same  for  each.    But  the 

during  which,  you  are  told,  your  heart  problem  is  worth  thrashing  out.  Granted 


Fig.  i8.— (A)  The  Bent-leg  Run  keeis  the  Foot  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  so  uses  less  effort  im 

LIFTING  the  body  THAN   (B)  THE  ORDINARY  StVLE  OF  RUNNING. 

{Adapted  from  Regnault  and  RcioiU's  Chart  in  "  The  Training  of  the  Body.-) 


does  enough  work  to  raise  pounds  innu- 
merable to  distances  incredible  ! 

Part  of  the  effort  is  due  to  misuse,  as 
when  you  hold  your  skein  of  wool  less  with 
the  firm  trunk  and  shoulder  than  with  the 
firm  hand  and  finger.  So  when  you  button 
your  apparently  hole-less  collar  on  to  your 
apparently  giant-headed  stud.  How  ut- 
terly out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  work 
is  your  effort  and  your  fatigue  ! 


that  a  long-distance  walk  in  Yorkshire  or 
Devonshire  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  you, 
shall  you  walk  the  whole  or  parts  of  it 
with  stiff  legs  or  with  bent  legs  ?  We 
consider  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  in  the 
article  on  walking.  The  diagrams  of 
running  will  show  that  the  bent-leg  plan 
—with  chin  in  and  chest  forward— means 
less  eftort  in  Hfting  the  body,  and  less  effort 
generally  because  the  centre  of  gravity 
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of  the  body  is  further  forward  That  is 
just  one  example  out  of  thousands. 
Scarcely  a  way  of  ours  but  is  capable  of 
improvement  with  a  view  to  less  fatigue, 
though,  of  course,  if  you  ivant  the  hard 
exercise,  it  is  an  altogether  different 
matter. 

Among  wrongly-used  muscles,  of  course 
we  must  class  the  over-used.  And  let  us  re- 
peat again  and  again  that  there  is  a  fatigue 
beyond  which  all  work  is  twice  or  three 
times  as  expensive  as  before.  Take  a  five- 
mile  walk,  for  instance.  You  are  fresh  ;  it 
does  you  good.  But  try  that  five-mile 
walk  at  the  same  pace  when  you  have 
already  finished  forty  miles,  or  perhaps 
when  your  feet  are  sore  and  your  stomach 
empty,  and  it  may  do  you  unspeakable 
harm.  To  work  with  a  fatigued  body  is 
more  fatiguing  than  to  work  with  a  fresh 
body. 

What  is  excess  for  the  wrong  worker  is 
no  effort  for  the  right  worker,  and  is  small 
effort  for  the  practised  worker,  even  if  the 
practise  has  been  unscientific.  That  little 
girl  is  laboriously  and  with  frowns 
"  picking  out  "  her  notes  on  the  piano  to- 
day ;  in  ten  years'  time  she  will  be  playing 
her  Brahms, ,  while  she  turns  round  and 
talks  smilingly  to  her  young  man.  She 
has  delegated  the  piano-work  to  her  sub- 
conscious nerve-centres.  They  are  her 
specialist-servants,  home-made.  All  genius, 
so  easy  in  the  seeming,  may  be  methodical 
work  by  sub-conscious  specialist-servants. 

Small  muscles  will  often  tire  more 
quickly  than  large.  Move  your  fingers 
about  in  the  same  way  for  five  minutes. 
That  will  tire  you,  yet  you  have  done  very 
little  work.  Swing  your  body  about,  or 
swim,  or  walk.  You  have  got  through  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  exercise,  of  which 
the  finger-work  would  be  but  a  tiny 
fraction ;  yet  you  do  not  feel  tired  at  all. 

The  swimming  and  the  walking  are  less 
tiring  also  because  they  are  rhythmical 


work.  Notice  how  rhythmical  work  to  a 
musical  accompaniment  can  be  kept  up 
almost  indefinitely,  whereas  that  same 
amount  of  work  done  jerkily  and  in 
answer  to  unexpected  calls  might  tire  you 
very  much. 

From  the  heart  we  may  learn  other 
lessons  besides  that  of  rhythm  as  a  saver 
of  labour.  It  is  a  vast  muscle,  not  regu- 
lated consciously,  and  alternately  resting 
and  working.  The  lungs  are  similar. 
Notice  how  the  disturbed  rhythm  of 
breathing  tends  to  exhaust  energy. 

These  two  organs,  mighty  as  their  work 
is,  yield  first  in  exercises  of  fatigue.  When 
the  heart  and  the  brain  begin  to  suffer, 
then  stopj  says  Mosso.  We  would  add 
the  lungs  also. 


Fig.  19.— a  Natural  Body      Fig.  20. — A  Badly-fitting. 
IS  NOT  Cramped  Corset  Cramps  the 

ANYWHERE.  LUNGS,  StOMACH, 

Liver,  etc. 


The  fatigue  of  the  lungs — and  of  some 
other  organs — is  partly  due  to  wrong 
dress.  Fig.  20  shows  bad  effects  from  a 
wrong  kind  of  corset  that  cramps  the 
lowest  breathing.  Such  a  corset  allows 
the  lungs  to  get  rid  of  less  carbonic  acid 
and  to  receive  less  oxygen.  It  hinders 
the  circulation.  It  displaces  the  stomach 
and  liver  below,  and  perhaps  the  heai't 
above.  Its  effects  may  be  tested  by  the 
spirometer. 

For  another  instance  of  bad  dress  as 
causing  fatigue,  notice  how  the  wrong 
sock  or  stocking,  boot  or  shoe,  chsplaces 
the  big  toe  from  its  straight  line  of  leverage 
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(Fig.  25),  and  also  distorts  the  instep  by 
the  high  heel.  The  action  of  walking  may 
be  adapted  so  that  the  big  toe  can  get  its 
leverage  and  thrusting-power,  but  then 
the  legs  lose  some  of  their  power. 

The  fatigue,  from  whatever  cause  it 
comes,  affects  both  brain  and  muscles. 
The  brain  may  poison  muscles  by  its  own 
fatigue-products    reaching   the  muscles 


Fig.  21. — The  Natural 
Foot  with  Straight  Toe. 


Fig.  22. —The  Unnatural 
Sock  which  Cramps  it. 


through  the  blood-stream  (and  vice  versa, 
the  muscles  may  poison  the  brain)  ;  the 
brain  may  also  exhaust  the  muscles  by 
draining  them  of  useful  stuff.  The  effects 
of  fatigue  may  always  be  far-reaching. 

A  warning,  however,  is  nearly  always 
given — not  always  by  the  heart's  dis- 
turbed action,  by  breathlessness,  nor  by 
headache,  but  perhaps  by  loss  or  weaken- 
ing of  attention.  Attention  gone,  and 
you  are  likely  to  be  drawing  on  your 
energies.  It  is  true  that  attention  upon 
one  thing  saves  time  and  energy.  But  it 
may  demand  a  most  exhausting  effort. 
Attention  or  the  absence  of  it  gives  us 
one  answer  to  the  question,  Shall  we  take 
exercise  in  the  evening  after  our  city 
work  ?  That  answer  is  another  question, 
Can  we  easily  attend  ? 

The  curves  of  the  ItaUan  Professor's 
work  and  fatigue  after  his  examination, 
when  his  attention  on  hard  and  probably 
dull  work  had  been  exhausted,  does  not 
justify  us  in  advising  "  No  exercise  after 
hard  work,"  as  Mosso  seems  to  imply. 
For  the  exercise  by  which  he  tested 
fatigue  was  very  dull.    "  No  dull  exercise 


after  hard  work  "  would  be  far  nearer  to  a 
rule.  And  here  once  more  we  have  the 
individual  factor.    What  is  dull  ? 

Healthy  competitive  play  is  nol;  likely 
to  be  dull. 

Social  work  is  less  tiring  to  many  than 
individual  work,  especially  if  it  be  also 
competitive. 

Unsuccessful  work  is  more  tiring  still. 

It  is  a  branch  of  that  large  class  of  dull 
work  to  which  we  submit  as  slaves  ;  work 
with  no  particular  motive  ;  that  is  an 
important  branch  of  dull  work.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  own  racquet-exercises  in 
a  bedroom.  For  us  they  are  interesting 
because  we  know  that  they  are  improving 
our  game.  For  others  they  might  be 
quite  uninteresting.  We  imagine  that 
they  would  not  appeal  to  one  person  in 
a  hundred.  They  appeal  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  forms  of  gymnastics  do 
not  in  the  least — they  appeal  to  others. 
For  us  the  racquet- exercise  has  a  taste 
which  we  hke,  so  we  enjoy  it  and  digest  it 
and  profit  by  it. 

Even  such  exercise  with  such  a  motive 
may  pall  if  we  take  it  too  seriously  and 
too  much  as  a  duty.  To  see  the  humour 
of  an  exercise  occasionally  may  be  to 
deprive  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  fatigue. 

Again,  work  which  is  not  understood 
may  be  tiring.    Let  a  person  know  that  a 


Fig.  23. 

A  Foot  Deformed  by 
An  Unsuitably- 
made  Boot. 


certain  exercise  will  help  digestion,  ex- 
cretion, the  personal  appearance,  and  so 
on,  and  that  exercise  becomes  interesting 
and  worth  while.  Precisely  the  same 
exercise,  done  as  drudgery,  might  be 
extremely  fatiguing. 

So  we  would  say  to  those  who  wish  to  get 
rid  of  their  fatigue  once  for  all,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  do 
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so,  understand  the  causes  of  fatigue.  We 
have  outUned  just  a  few  of  them  ;  work 
out  the  rest.  Understand  what  it  is  that 
clogs  the  blood,  produces  blood-pressure. 
Can  you  not  feel  the  blood-pressure  when 
you  have  a  headache,  or  depression  and 
restlessness  ?  Remember  that  what  is  a 
relief  for  a  moment  may  eventually  pro- 
duce a  worse  state.  Some  exercises, 
together  with  other  treatments,  may  be  the 
permanent  cure.  Understand  why  they 
are  so.  Othenvise  their  immediate  effects 
may  disgust  you  with  the  whole  treatment. 

Understand  also,  and  take  warning  by, 
the  symptoms  of  over-fatigue  ;  the  heavi- 
ness almost  amounting  to  pain,  the  de- 
pression and  want  of  energy,  the  irri- 
tability and  sleeplessness,  the  feverishness 
and  high  temperature,  the  feebleness  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  want  of 
appetite. 

Fatigue — as  this  list  will  show — is  not 
always  felt  where  it  (or  its  acid)  exists. 
Thus  "  we  can  wound  the  liver,  the 
muscles,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  without 
causing  any  pain.  The  sensory  nerves  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  skin.  The  stomach 
and  the  intestines  are  quite  insensible 
to  temperature."  We  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  say  that  there  is  no  fatigue 
because  it  is  not  felt  as  such. 

If,  then,  fatigue  is  the  result  of  exercise, 
someone  will  ask.  Why  take  exercise  ? 
Why  not  be  like  Joseph  Chamberlain  ? 
Must  it  not  be  a  mistake  to  use  up  more 
oxygen,  use  up  more  heat-material,  use  up 
actual  cells  of  the  body,  and  produce 
waste  ?  And,  indeed,  the  Editor  has 
found  that,  with  careful  diet  and  living, 
exercise  would  seem  to  be  almost  un- 
necessary, and  sedentary  work  for  weeks 
does  not  spoil  physical  fitness  and  almost 
the  very  pink  of  condition. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  exercise  does  get 
rid  of  or  cover  many  mistakes  of  living. 

Few  can  do  without  it.    All  our  better 


life  is  through  death,  and  if  exercise  kills 
the  old,  it  helps  us  so  long  as  we  set  the 
better  new  in  its  place.  Moreover,  the 
waste  stimulates  us  to  get  rid  of  it  ;  it  is 
like  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  great 
soul,  to  keep  him  great  through  incentive 
to  effort. 

Yet — we  wonder.  Economy  is  the  cry 
of  the  day.  The  body  is  superior  to  a 
steam-engine  in  its  use  of  imported 
energy ;  but  is  not  much  of  our  forced 
exercise  a  palliative  to  enable  us  to  err 
again  ?  Is  not  much  of  it  a  very  luxury  ? 
That  may  be  so.  And  it  may  be  a  danger, 
too,  if  we  take  it  to  exhaustion,  continuous, 
uninteresting,  or  else  too  interesting  and 
dominant.  "  We  perceive  fatigue  only 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  intensity  ; 
absorbed  in  the  attraction,  we  may  neglect 
the  danger-signal." 

But  most  people  to-day  are  more  likely 
to  err  in  not  being  absorbed  or  attracted 
by  exercise  at  all,  owing  to  its  lack  of 
interest  and  variety,  and  its  excess  of 
"science"  and  "method"  and  "hy- 
gienic law."  Perhaps  this  chapter  is 
guilty  of  this  excess. 

Have  we  no  simple  conclusions  ?  We 
have  a  few. 

Attend  to  the  food.  Avoid  what  is 
likely  to  clog — wrong  materials,  excessive 
materials.  Take  what  is  likely  to  feed 
and  to  repair  waste. 

Take  it  leisurely. 

Practise  correctly  and  attentivelj^  and 
so  save  effort. 

Find  your  motives  to  give  you  attention, 
and  thus  also'  to  save  effort.  Attention  is 
the  appetite-juice  of  the  mind,  digesting 
what  you  use,  with  speed,  with  ease,  with 
power. 

Stop  before  severe  fatigue — a  rule  for 
all,  but  especially  for  the  young.  Over- 
fatigue may  now  and  then  be  thought 
worth  while  later  on.  In  childhood  and 
youth  it  seldom  can  be. 
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CLOTHING,    VENTILATION,    AND  AIR. 

Ventilation  of  Clothing-Wet-sl.eet  Pack-Shape  of  Clothing-Corset-Muscles  Instead-Belts-Hats 
-Warmth  together  with  Ventilation  and  Absorption -Pros  and  Cons  of  Wool  and  Lmen-Mesh- 
Cotton-The  Skin  has  Delegated  a  Function-Warning-Colour-Against  Bl-°k-^-°^J*r,^^t 
clothing-Sleeping-An  Open-air  Arrangement-  Ventilation  of  ExerciBe-rooms-Windows-Carbonic 
Acid  Gas  Sinks  in  Cool  Air,  Rises  in  Hot  Air-No  Draughts-A  Window  ^ev^e-Te^^  o^Atnu. 
spheric  Purity-A  Comparison-Greedy  Gas-Disinfectants-Theory  Alone  not  Sufficient-American 
Td  German  Heating-Llways-Concealed  Ventilation  Needed -Fresh  Ajr-The  Bessemer  Pro  ss 
-Climate-Discomfort  Largely  a  Matter  of  Diet-The  Stoking  Fallacy-Light-Sir  James  Wylie- 
Light  and  Air  Baih— Light  and  Colour  Treatments— Foot-Bath. 


ON  the  subject  of  clothing  there  has  been 
much  discussion  and  conflicting  adver- 
tisement, but  about  the  necessity  for  clean 
clothing  there  has  been  no  discussion. 
Clothing   must   be   washed,    and  must 
therefore  be  washable.    Moreover,  here 
it  meets  ventilation  on  neutral  ground. 
It  must  be  kept  sweet.    As  we  have 
already  said,  we  object  to  wooden  lockers, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  so  on.    At  Colum- 
bia University,  in  America,  we  found 
that  the  flannels  of  a  great  number  of 
students  were  quite  fresh  when  stored  in 
openwork  metal-mesh  lockers,  which  kept 
out  mice,   but  let  in  air.    The  Metal 
Fittings  Company  can  now  supply  such 
openwork   lockers   in    England.     It  is 
especially  the  flannels  that  need  both 
washing  and  ventilation. 

If,  according  to  the  advice  we  have 
given,  packs  and  compresses  be  used. 


Fig.  I.— Wet-Sheet  Pack. 

the  same  remark  will  apply  to  them.  The 
wet-sheet  pack— either  the  whole  pack 
or  the  partial  pack— is  to  be  found  in 


thousands  of  poor  cottages  in  Germany 
(see  Fig.  i)  ;  it  takes  the  place  of  drugs 
in  cases  of  incipient  fever,  etc.  It  could 
easily  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
house  ;  but  it  needs  to  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  carefully  aired. 

The  underclothing  should  also  be  turned 
inside  out  at  night. 

The  discussions  have  not  always  been 
about  clotliing  in  general.  They  have 
gone  into  every  detail,  especially  into 
the  problems  of  shape,  material,  and 
amount.  With  regard  to  gymnastic  and 
athletic  clothing  we  need  add  Uttle  here 
to  what  we  have  said  already.  A  broad 
belt  with  the  holder  at  the  back,  in  the 
case  of  pupils,  and  broad  shoes — these 
are  among  the  requisites. 

As  to  the  shape  of  clothing,  the  dress 
should  not  be  the  making  of  the  fine 
figure  ;  the  figure  should  try  to  live  up 
to  the  best  possible  clotliing.  The  cloth- 
ing should  be  as  good  as  possible,  but  it 
should  not  be  superior  to  the  figure  it- 
self, any  more  than  words  should  be 
superior  to  the  ideas  which  they  express. 

We  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  the 
ordinary  types  of  hygienic  dress.  The 
upper  part  of  the  dress,  and,  above 
all,  the  boots  and  shoes  which  we  recom- 
mend to  ordinary  people,  are  a  com- 
promise.   True,  it  would  be  well  to  wear 
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sandals  or  no  foot-gear  when  one  can. 
This  would  bring  the  big  toe  into  a  better 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

The  Square-toed  A  Suggested 

Hygienic  Boot.  Compromise. 


gether  bad  object  might  be  not  so  much 
to  produce  a  different  kind  of  figure 
altogether  as  to  produce  muscles  which 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  external  corset. 
Many  of  their  pupils  are  healthy  and  wear 
no  corsets  at  all,  yet  are  not  conspicuous 
on  that  account.  Whereas  others  wear 
corsets,  they  wear  muscles,  to  the  sacri- 
fice, perhaps,  of  some  of  their  lower 
breathing,  but  with  many  advantages 
which  they  believe  to  compensate  for 
that. 

The  skirt  must  not  be  hamperingly 
tight  or  heavy.    We  owe  much  to  cycHng 


line  for  action.  But  there  is  no  absolute 
demand  for  hideous,  oppressively  hideous 
reforms. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  corset.  Here 
(in  Fig.  5)  is  a  type  which  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  fashionable,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
comparatively  healthy.  It  does  not  com- 
press the  upper  part  of  the  bust.  It  is 
elastic  and  allows  the  lower  part  of  the 


Fig.  4.— a  Corset  (London  Companv'.s)  that  Uoes 
Not  Champ  the  Middle  Hrp.atiiinc. 


bust  to  move,  so  that  the  lower  breathing 
is  fairly  free.  Some  lady  teachers  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that,  though  there  may  be 
objections  to  the  corset,  yet  a  not  alto- 


FlG.  5. 
A  Healthy 
Unrestricted 
Figure. 


Fig  6. 
The  Result  of  a 
Bad  Corset 
on  the  Internal  Organ.s. 


(.See  also  p.  385.) 

and  hockey  in  that  they  have  introduced 
a  more  sensible  skirt  and  corset.  Men's 
trousers  are  comfortable,  though  not  quite 
perfect  in  comfort,  and  men  have  not  yet 
taken  to  wearing  corsets  to  any  great 
extent.  We  are  free  from  these  two 
troubles.  Our  problem  lies  rather  with 
the  choice  between  belt  or  braces.  We 
believe  that  most  men  would  prefer  the 
broad  belt  when  they  had  become  used 
to  it. 

As  to  the  hat,  it  seems  to  us  a  custom 
rather  than  a  physical  necessity.  Un- 
doubtedly the  ordinary  hat  tends  to  bald- 
ness, yet  we  dare  not  go  without  it.  The 
same    applies    to    breathing.  Ordinary 
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social  atmosphere  is  bad.  The  remedy 
is  to  take  every  advantage  of  better  atmo- 
sphere ;  with  regard  to  head-gear,  to 
take  every  advantage  of  occasions  when 
we  can  be  in  the  open  without  it. 

No  discussion,  however,  is  so  acrid 
as  that  about  the  material  of  cloth- 
ing. Shall  it  be  wool  or  linen  ?  We 
have  several  sources  of  warmth.  We 


air  may  be  dangerous  ;  we  may  chill 
ourselves. 

In  favour  of  wool  or  Jaeger  is  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  many,  of  whom  some 
actually  sleep  between  blankets  without 
sheets.  They  find  that,  when  they  be- 
come wet  by  perspiration,  they  do  not 
get  a  chill  in  wool  ;  they  find  that  they 
are  generally  warm. 


4^ 


Fig.  y._Two  Anti-Corset  Abstinence  Vows. 


Theoretical  Hygienist  (man  on  the  left) -.-"I  pledge  myself  never  to  marry  any  woman  who  wears  any  corset. 
rmctical  Hygienist  {woman  on  the  right) -.-"l  pledge  myself  never  to  marry  any  man  who  would  marry  any 

WOMAN  WHO  WEARS  ANY  CORSET." 


may  be  self-warmed— that  is  to  say, 
we  may  be  so  pure-blooded  and  strong- 
blooded  that  there  is  no  freezing  in 
any  part ;  a  rapid  river  will  not  freeze. 
In  this  case  we  may  be  well  ventilated  ; 
that  will  favour  warmth  by  promoting 
a  rapid  circulation.  Or  we  may  be 
warm  by  keeping  our  own  heat  in. 

But  to  keep  our  own  heat  in  may  be 
dangerous.  By  a  macintosh  we  may 
warm  yet  poison  ourselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  let  out  the  heat  and  expose  the 
untrained  open  pores  of  the  body  to  the 


On  the  other  hand,  the  wool  may 
irritate  their  skin  and  give  them  the  wrong 
kind  of  warmth— the  stuffy  warmth. 
And,  beyond  any  question,  wool  has  a 
weak  and  slow  absorbing  power.  It  may 
be  good  for  outside  clothing,  but  for  the 
underclothing  of  many  it  is  wrong. 

In  favour  of  Hnen  is  this  :  that  what 
comes  out  of  our  skin  is  seldom  clean,  and 
we  need  to  have  it  soaked  up.  That  is 
why  we  have  so  many  towels  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  linen.  These  absorb  more 
quickly  and  are  dried  more  quickly.  In 
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Ezekiel  xliv.,  17  and  iS,  it  is  said,  "  They 
shall  be  clothed  with  linen  garments,  and 
no  wool  shall  come  upon  them.  .  .  .  They 
shall  not  gird  themselves  with  any  thing 
that  causeth  sweat."  And,  again,  linen 
was  weaved  for  underwear  thousands  of 
years  ago  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Greece. 
Apuleius  spoke  of  flax  as  employed  for 
the  clotliing  of  man  close  to  the  skin, 
following  the  law  of  Hippocrates  that 
pure  linen  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
body.  Gilbert  White,  the  author  of  "  The 
Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  was  of  a 
similar  opinion.  Ordinary  linen  may  be 
too  smooth  and  too  densely  woven.  Per- 
sonally we  like  the  Deimel  hnen-mesh 
underwear  better  than  Jaeger,  which  is 
entirely  composed  of  animal-wool.  It  is 
merely  an  individual  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  the 
linen  needs  to  be  changed  oftener,  and,  in 
the  city,  we  have  not  always  opportuni- 
ties for  changing  it.    Linen  admits  more 

air  and  more 
light,  but  when 
wet  it  may  de- 
velop a  chill. 

We  ourselves 
have  found  cot- 
ton a  good  wear 
for  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  very 
cheap,  an  under- 
vest  costing  a 
shilling  or  less. 
Flannelette  is 
another  material 
that  we  are  fond 
of.  A  flannel- 
ette tennis  shirt  costs  half  a  crown  at  the 
outset,  and  we  have  had  some  which 
must  have  been  washed  several  hundred 
times.  We  do  not  assume  that  such  ma- 
terials are  safe  for  many,  but  at  least  they 
suit  us  and  are  cheap  and  absorbent. 
Anyhow,  we  must  remember  that  to 


Fig.  8. 

The  Skkleton  of  a 
Home-made  Bath  Cabinet. 


FiG.  9. 

The  CAniNET  in  Working 
Order. 


clothing  we  delegate  much  of  our  skin's 
cleansing  and  elimination,  and  much  of 
the  keeping  of  our  energy.  We — once 
the  animals  that  could  adapt  ourselves  to 
sudden  changes — now  rely  to  a  great 
extent  on  our  covering,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  a  theory,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sacri- 
fice a  life.  Most 
of  us  have  lost 
the  habit  of 
adapting  our- 
selves to  changes. 
While  personally 
we  never  wear 
a  great  coat  if 
we  can  help  it, 
we  know  well 
that  for  others 
such  a  plan — till 
they  have  be- 
come purer- 
blooded  or 
stronger-  skinned 
or  stronger-hearted — might  be  dangerous. 

We  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To 
take  extreme  cases,  a  man  might  die 
within  a  short  time,  self-poisoned,  if  his 
skin  were  sealed  up  ;  it  would  not  matter 
how  warm  he  was,  how  woolly  his  clothing 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  die 
self-exhausted  if  his  body  were  alternately 
heated— say  by  violent  exercise — and 
deprived  of  moisture  by  linen  clothing, 
and  then  frozen  and  deprived  of  warmth 
by  porous  clothing.  Unporous  clothing 
can  be  compared  with  an  unventilated 
room  :  it  may  be  comfortable,  without 
being  very  healthy.  It  may  seem  an 
absolute  necessity,  without  really  being 
so.  A  thick  shawl  may  seem  a  necessity, 
though  a  loosely-knitted  shawl  may  keep 
one  warmer,  "  a  calm  layer  of  air  being 
the  best  conductor  of  heat."  Yet  to  try 
the  change  might  need  greater  faith  than 
most  people  possess. 

It  is  important,  perhaps,  to  distinguish 
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between  underclotliing  and  outside  cloth- 
ing, the  purpose  of  the  underclothing 
being  to  absorb,  yet  not  to  lose  too  much 
heat  ;  the  purpose  of  the  outer  clothing 
being  to  ventilate,  yet  to  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  heat. 

The  colour  is  another  matter.    In  cities 
it  is  expensive  to  wear  bright  clothing  ; 
it  is  also  conspicuous.    Yet  the  question 
is  one  of  importance  for  those  who  are 
sensitive  to  colour.    It  is  a  pity  that 
black  has  become  orthodox.    It  was  not 
so   at   first.    We   believe   that  Martin 
Luther  was  responsible  for  the  black  of 
the   clergy.    If  we  have  faith  in  our 
religious  truths,  there  is  no  ground  for 
black  as  mourning  for  months  afterv/ards. 
Sundays   and   funerals   should   not  be 
marked  by  such  gloomy  colours.  For- 
tunately in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  less  idiotic  colours, 
but  there  is  still  need  of  reform  in  high 
places.    The  Americans  are  setting  us  a 
good,  if  an  extreme,  example. 

As  to  the  amount,  a  good  deal  is  of 
advantage  if  we  wish  to  sweat  and  get 
rid  of  excess,  and  more  is  needed  for  the 
feet  than  for  the  hands  ;  more  also  for 
the  chest  than,  let  us  say,  for  the  head 
and  legs.  The  male  waistcoat  is  a  ridicu- 
lous article  of  clothing  :  just  where  the 
chest  needs  warmth  the  clothing  is  lack- 
ing ;  there  is  a  great  gap  to  make  room 
for  a  fancy  tie. 

Bedclothing  is  almost  equally  ridicu- 
lous. One  usually  has  it  thick  all  over. 
It  would,  be  better  either  to  have  warm 
night-clothing  for  the  body,  and  so  make 
it  independent  of  sheets  and  blankets, 
or  else  to  have  thicker  clothing  for  the 
feet  than  for  the  trunk.  It  is  the  cold 
feet  that  spell  sleeplessness  ;  it  is  the  hot 
body  that  spells  feverishness.  Coldness 
of  the  feet  may  be  remedied  by  alternate 
hot  and  cold  baths,  with  friction,  and  by 
fuller  breathing.    So  that  there  is  no  vital 


necessity  for  any  heavy  bedclothing  at  all. 
Two   articles   of    bedclothing   call  for 
special  criticism— the  mattress  and  the 
pillow.     The  mattress  should  be  well 
ventilated;  not  of  feathers.    The  pil- 
low should  be  the  coolest  part  of  the 
bed.    Generally,  owing  to  its  feathers,  it 
is  the  warmest.    Why  on  earth  it  is  so 
no  one  knows,  except  that  custom  is  our 
king.    The  piUow  is  also  far  too  high.  A 
low  and  cool  pillow — a  fortune  awaits  the 
man  who  shall  not  only  invent  it,  but  also 
give  pubhcity  to  it.    In  a  paper  written 
for  intelhgent  people  to-day  there  is  no 
need  to  say  that  curtains  round  the  head 
are  an  abomination. 

As  to  the  fioor-clothing,  it  should  be 
such  as  can  be  cleaned  easily,  whether  it 
is  of  polished  and  beeswaxed  wood  or  of 
some  sort  of  hnoleum,  perhaps  with  a 
few  cane-mats  or  shakable  rugs  over  it. 

As  to  sleeping,  there  is  again  no  need 
to   enforce   the   fact   that   two  people 
should  not  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  Steamer 
accommodation  is  a  disgrace  to  modern 
tolerance,     which  allows 
companies  to   violate  hy- 
giene  for   the  sake  of  a 
few  pounds.     It  is  not  as 
if    the    charges   on  most 
steamers  were  light !  Why 
not  simpler  food  and  more 
sleeping  space  ? 

Open-air  sleeping  is  ad 
visable  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  ;  we  offer  here  a 
device  for  it.     Taking  the 
bed  out  into  the  garden, 
or  back  yard  if  you  like, 
set  up  behind  it  a  wooden 
screen.    Firmly  fixed  from 
the  two  sides  of  the  top 
of  this  wooden  screen  let 
there  run  out  wooden  poles 
beyond  the  sides  and  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  bed. 


Window  Ven- 

Tll-ATOK. 


{Adapted  from 
ir.  Dnicy's  book.) 
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Support  these  wooden  poles  at  the 
other  end  by  upright  poles  again  firmly 
fixed.  Now  from  these  poles,  running 
beyond  the  level  of  the  bed,  let  there 
hang  some  waterproof  material  —  per- 
haps parafiin-silk  or  cotton — of  about 
two  feet  in  depth.  Inside  let  there  hang 
down  pieces  of  string,  and  at  the  end  of 
these,  one  foot  from  the  top,  other  pieces 
of  waterproof  material,  reaching  down  a 
few  inches  below  the  edges  of  the  bed. 
They  should  come  beyond  and  outside 
the  bed,  and  should  not  touch  it.  By 
this  device  you  will  ensure  upper  and  lower 
ventilation  without  draught.  The  rain, 
unless  it  blows  upwards,  will  not  wet  you. 
It  cannot  wet  you  behind,  nor  can  it 
wet  you  at  the  front  or  at  the  sides,  for 
you  will  be  protected  by  the  waterproof 
material. 

VENTILATION. 

The  more  exercise  we  take,  the  more 
air  we  inhale  into  the  lungs,  and  the  more 
careful  we  should  be  that  the  air  is  fresh. 
In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  the  compilers 
of  the  latest  "  New  Syllabus  "  have 
said  that,  "  with  appropriate  nasal  breath- 
ing, any  atmosphere  that  is  good  enough 
to  live  in  will  be  good  enough  to  exercise 
in."  Now,  nasal-breathing  may  keep 
dust-particles  from  the  lungs,  but  it  will 
not  keep  the  carbonic  acid  and  other 
noxious  vapours  from  them.  Indeed, 
the  air  which  might  not  be  so  injurious 
if  we  breathed  only  a  httle  of  it,  may 
become  deadly  when  we  breathe  quan- 
tities of  it.  Therefore  the  ventilation 
of  our  exercise-rooms  must  be  our 
first  care,  especially  as  this  is  a  Physi- 
cal Educator.  The  following  re- 
marks from  Thomas  D.  Savill,  M.D., 
with  regard  to  the  construction  and 
hygiene  of  a  gymnasium,  will  be  of 
service  : — 

"  The   windows  serve   two  purposes. 
26 


Fig.  II. — McKinnell's  Ventilator. 


(Adapted  from  Daley's  Book.) 

light  and  ventilation.  As  regards  light, 
you  cannot  have  too  many  windows  (Mr. 
Flynn's  gymnasium  has  twelve).  The 
regulation  for  the  County  Council  school 
buildings  is  that  the  window  shall  oc- 
cupy one-tenth  of  the  floor  space.  This, 
of  course,  is  very  small  indeed,  and  I 
believe  that  the  window  space  should  be 
at  least  one-seventh  for  the  purpose  of 
light  alone,  and  more  if  possible. 

For  ventilation,  the  windows  should 
always  go  to  the  top  of  the  wall  flush 
with  the  ceihng,  both  for  purposes  of 
fight  and  especially  for  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation ;  because  it  is  at  the  top  of  the 
windows  that  ventilation  chiefly  goes  on. 
If  there  is  space  between  the  top  of  the 
window  and  the  top  of  the  wall,  that 
space  will  always  be  filled  with  the  foul 
and  impure  air.  Therefore  they  should 
always  go  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  As 
windows  are  often  the  chief  means  of 
ventilation,  they  should,  of  course,  be 
made  to  open.  They  are  generally  made 
to  open  at  the  top,  or  to  fall  inwards. 
The  window  is  one  of  the  best  inlets  for 
fresh  air — nay,  it  is  the  best.  The  window 
is  often  made  the  means  of  adapting  other 
special  contrivances  for  the  inlet  of  fresh 
air,  such  as  the  Sherringham  valve  and 
the  Louvred  window  panes.  Again, 
windows  nowadays  are  made  with  deep 
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sashes  at  the  bottom,  so  that  if  you  raise 
the  window  an  inch  or  two  the  air  comes 
in  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
window,  both  at  the  middle  and  at  the 
bottom.    In  both  cases  the  air  is  directed 

upwards." 

If  possible,  Mr.  Flynn  adds,  the  gym- 
nasium should  have  a  shding  roof  ;  failing 
■  that,  a  skyhght  which  will  open. 

In  a  non-technical  work  we  cannot  go 
into  many  details  with  regard  to  prin- 
ciples and  reasons  of  general  ventilation  ; 
but  a  few  points  will  interest  and  help 
the  lay-reader,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  getting  rid  of  carbonic  acid.  For 
probably  it  is  far  more  fatal  to  have  within 
us  too   much  carbonic  acid,  etc.— the 
"  etcetera  "  includes  a  multitude  of  acids 
—than  to  have  too  Uttle  oxygen.  Pro- 
fessor Mosso's  experiments  seem  to  make 
this  clear.    It  is  the  getting  rid  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  etc.,  that  is  the  difficulty. 
With  high  ceilings,   the  poisonous  air 
which  rises  could  not  reach  down  to  our 
level  for  some  time.    That  is  the  case, 
at  least,  when  the  poisonous  air  is  warmer 
than  the  rest  of  the  air.    But,  when  the 
rest  of  the  air  grows  cool  or  cold,  the  reverse 
is  the  case  ;  the  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  becomes 
much  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  air  and 
gradually  sinks.    It  is  then  that  it  be- 
comes dangerous  to  us.    In  a  hot  room 
we  need  high  ventilation  ;  in  a  cold  room 
low  ventilation.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Miss  Nightingale  urges  poor  people  (whose 
rooms  are  usually  cold)  to  keep  their 
bedstead,  even  when  they  must  sell  the 
rest  of  their  furniture,  since  poisonous 
air  accumulates  near  the  floor. 

There  should  not  be  a  draught,  how- 
ever—that is  to  say,  a  direct  stream  upon 
some  one  part  of  the  body.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale again  reminds  us  how  the  plant 
opposite  a  chink  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window  will  die  from  the  cutting  air, 
while  the  plant  above  the  chink  may  die 


from  want  of  air.  Air  admitted  from 
liigh  up  in  the  room  will  keep  the  room 
fresh  without  a  draught,  provided  that 
the  room  be  warm.  Another  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  draught  is  to  bring 
in  the  air  through  a  number  of  small  in- 
lets, as  Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon  suggests.  This 
divides  and  weakens  the  currents. 

But,  anyhow,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  supply  of  oxygen  and  to  have  no  super- 
fluous supply  of  acid  poisons.    The  poisons 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  presence  of 
animals,  decaying  food,  rags,  dust,  etc., 
in  the  room,  or  to  bad  drainage,  or  to 
plants  at  night  time,  however  good  they 
may  be  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid  in 
the  day.    Now  the  waste  from  the  human 
body  includes  not  only  carbonic  acid,  but 
various  unanalysed  poisons,  which  Pro- 
fessor Auberon  Herbert  has  dealt  with  in  a 
masterly  manner.    It  seems  that  every 
excreting  organ  has  a  certain  amount  of 
general  power.    Every  such  organ  has  its 
special  poisons  to  excrete  ;  but,  when  it  is 
incapacitated,  as  when  the  skin  or  lungs 
are  out  of  order,  then  other  excretmg 
organs  can  reheve  it  of  part  of  its  work. 

Thus  what  we  exhale  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  is  not  merely  carbonic  acid  ; 
it  may  contain  small  quantities  of  waste 
which,  in  a  healthy  person,  would  be 
excreted  through  the  skin  or  the  kidneys 


or  the  other  chan- 
nel.    These  waste- 
products  cannot  all 
be  tested.    We  must 
be   content  with  a 
plain    test    for  the 
atmosphere  of  a 
room  — namely,  the 
carbonic  acid  test. 
The  water-test  (Fig. 
12)  may  be  of  value 
with  regard  to  more  solid  matters— genns, 
etc.    We  need  some  tests,  and  much  more 
simple  education.. 


Fig.  12.— Hydkombtek. 
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Education  should  be  largely  through 
comparisons.    Who  would  like  to  wear 
the  unwashed  clothing  of  others,  which, 
before,  had  been  the  clothing  of  others, 
and  so  on?    To  use  the  air  of  others  is 
even  less  pleasant  than  to  use  their  cloth- 
ing.   Many  other  comparisons  will  sug- 
gest themselves.    Then  there  should  be 
teaching  by  examples.    Most  striking  is 
that  of  the  Blandford  Hospital,  where  150 
small-pox  patients  were  laid  in  the  fields 
one  night  because  the  hospital  had  taken 
fire.    After  three  days  and  nights  of  ex- 
posure, instead  of  dying,  they  all  got  up 
well   except   one.    Again,    at  Glasgow, 
when  ventilation  had  been  introduced 
into  a  certain  block  of  buildings,  in  eight 
whole  years  only  four  cases  of  typhus 
occurred,  in  contrast  with  a  hundred 
cases  in  a  single  year  previously. 

It  is  said  that,  if  a  baby's  cradle 
were  hermetically  sealed,  the  baby 
would  die  in  half  an  hour.  Many  of  our 
rooms  are  almost  hermetically  sealed.  It 
IS  not  simply  from  want  of  oxygen  that 
we  should  die,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  self-poisoning  and  mutual  poisoning. 
The  skin  might  relieve  us  a  httle,  but  the 
skin  is  not  always  in  good  condition. 

Again,  people  need  to  be  educated 
about  the  greediness  of  gas.  Mr.  Bacon 
says  that  an  ordinary  gas-burner  consumes 
as  much  oxygen  and  throws  off  as  much 
poisonous  gas  as  the  breaths  of  five  or 
ten  persons,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
burner.  If  the  room  has  a  high  fire- 
grate, some  of  this  may  be  removed. 
Those,  however,  who  must  burn  gas 
should  be  sure  that  there  is  not  too  much 
pressure ;  otherwise,  when  the  burner 
is  turned  low,  Mr.  Bacon  says,  there  is 
an  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  imperfect 
combustion.  Professor  Lankester,  in  his 
sanitary  report,  censured  "the  reckless 
use  of  gas  in  shops,  workshops,  factories, 
•md  sitting-  and  bed-rooms,  where  the 
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pure  air  does  not  enter  freely  nor  the  foul 
air  escape  freely." 

With  regard  to  the  tests,  let  us  repeat, 
we  need  those  of  a  simple  kind,  as  simple 
as  a  thermometer.  Professor  Herbert 
and  Mr.  William  Daley  approve  of  the 
following  simple  plan,  as  recommended 
for  the  household  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 
Put  half  an  ounce  of  clear  lime  water  in  a 
bottle.  Shake  the  bottle.  Then,  if  the 
CO  2  in  the  air  which  is  tested  makes  the 
lime-water  turbid,  a  certain  amount  of 
this  gas  is  present.  A  20-ounce  bottle, 
treated  thus,  shows  a  turbidity  of  .03  per 
cent,  of  C0,_. 

But    perhaps  a  better  way,  though 
it  also  requires  no  skill,  is  one  advised 
by  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Appleyard.  It 
shows  the  impurity  of  the  water  in  this 
way  :  that  the  longer  the  solution  takes 
to  lose  its  red  colour  the  purer  the  air  is. 
"  If  the  red  colour  in  a  bottle  of  a  certain 
size  disappears  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
then  the  air  of  the  room  must  be  very  bad[ 
and  must  contain  .13  per  cent,  of  CO^ ; 
if  in  less  than    three  minutes,  the  air  is 
bad,  and  contains  .08  ;  if  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  the  air  is  fair,  and  contains  .05  ; 
if  in  more  than  five  minutes,  the  air  is 
good,  and  contains  .04."    A  httle  work 
by  Mr.  William  Daley  gives  other  interest- 
ing information  on  this  important  subject. 

A  modern  tendency  is  towards  care  in 
ventilation  in  certain  places,  which  spoil 
one  and  do  not  harden  one  for  bad  ventila- 
tion elsewhere.  For  lack  of  space  we 
cannot  speak  of  these  special  systems 
here,  nor  about  special  grates,  nor  about 
special  disinfectants.  Mr.  Bacon  men- 
tions these,  and  cites  among  them  euchlor- 
ine,  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  carbolic  acid, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes,  tends  to 
prevent  growth  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  microbes.  Among  the  soHd  sub- 
stances are  chloride  of  hme,  slack  lime 
(which  absorbs  much  carbonic  acid),  dried 
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earth,  and  charcoal,  especially  burnt  bone. 
This  last  seems  to  be  able  to  remove 
almost  every  form  of  gaseous  pollution. 
Dr.  Parkes  says  that  it  is  especially  effec- 
tive with  sewer  gases  and  with  organic 
emanations  in  disease.  Charcoal  must 
be  kept  dry,  or  else  it  will  lose  its  purifying 
power. 

The  modern  tendency  is  towards  great 
care  and  scientific  apparatus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  effective.  After 
all  the  money  spent  on  .the  House  of 
Commons,  the  experience  of  many  mem- 
bers was  that  it  was  impossible  to  work 
well  within  the  room  ;  and  other  com- 
plaints have  been  made.  So  that  a  sys- 
tem which,  in  theory,  sounds  excellent, 
does  not  always  work  well  in  practice. 

Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  praise  which 
the  system  of  heating  by  pipes  has  gained 
for  itself  as  being  clean,  easily  regulated, 
and  cheap,  there  are  many  who,  for  pur- 
poses of  work,  hate  it.  They  would  rather 
have  the  fire,  with  its  attendant  ventila- 
tion and  cheerfulness  ;  they  would  rather 
not  have  the  heat,  which  the  Americans, 
and  even  the  Germans,  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous extreme— that  heat  which  feels  to 
them  so  lifeless  and  often  breeds  fear  of 
the  cold. 

Modern  buildings,  again,  with  their 
closely-fitting  doors,  may  seem  excellent 
in  theory.  They  may  preserve  more  heat, 
but  those  who  have  hved  in  them  find  it 
hard  to  go  back  to  older  habits  of  freer 
ventilation.  The  primitive  cottages,  with 
their  apparently  clumsy  cracks,  have 
decided  advantages. 

To  one  form  of  ventilation,  however, 
there  can  be  Httle  objection,  and  that  is 
the  modern  tendency  to  ventilation  of 
grievances,  no  longer  shut  up  in  dusty 
ofiacial  pamphlets,  but  put  foi-ward  freely 
in  the  daily  papers,  which,  nevertheless, 
have  not  yet  dealt  with  some  of  the  most 
grievous  miscliiefs. 


In  railways,  for  example,  who  has  the 
right— the  stuffy  or  the  healthy  person  ? 
The  stuffy  person,  at  present.    We  have 
smoking   carriages.    We   have   no  a'r- 
carriages.    They  might  be  arranged  as 
they  are  in  Canada,  with  netting  over 
the  windows  to  keep  out  some  of  the 
smuts.    But  certainly  something  should 
be  done.  We  believe  that  a  Government- 
inspection  of  railway  carriages  from  time 
to  time,  like  the  railway  inspection  of 
passengers'  tickets,  followed  by  severe 
fines  in  case  of  foul  air,  would  lead  the 
railway  companies  to  a  better  plan. 

There  is  a 
future  for  con- 
cealed ventila- 
tion, porous 
bricks,  holes 
that  look  hke 
patterns,  and 
other  pious 
frauds.  It  is  not 
so  much  that 
people  hate  the 
air ;  it  is  that 
they  hate  seeing 
an  open  -win- 
dow. In  Ame- 
rican ofi&ces  the 


Fig.  13. 

A  Neat  Bracket  Ventilator. 
{Adapted  Jrom  Daley's  book.) 


evil  is  intense,  and  one  felt  inclined  to 
suggest  that,  even  if  the  owner  of  the  office 
insisted  on  stifling  himself,  he  should  pro- 
vide his  visitors  with  a  tube  connected 
with  the  open  air,  so  that  they  at  least 
could  breathe  with  safety. 

But  if  you  are  forced  to  live  in  foul  air, 
make  up  for  it  whenever  you  have  the 
chance.  Breathe  gingerly  and  rhytlimic- 
ally  at  the  time,  but  restore  the  upset 
balance  in  fresh  air  directly  you  go  out, 
and  in  your  bedroom. 

A  window  device  is  not  difficult  to 
invent  for  your  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room.  Here  is  one  that  Mr.  Bacon  sug- 
gests : — "  Get   a  piece  of  wood  about 
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four  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  fit 
exactly  across  the  window.  Fix  it  edge- 
wise under  the  lower  sash,  so  that  it  will 
not  quite  shut.  This  will  allow  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  between  the  sashes— an  up- 
ward current  which  will  cause  no  draught." 

As  to  the  value  of  fresh  air,  no  word  of 
ours  is  in  the  least  necessary  ;  but  again 
a  comparison  may  be  of  some  use— the 


longer  ;  it  is  the  finest  and  best  of  steel. 
"  You 'yourself,"  says  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
Casson,  "  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
Bessemer  Converter.  Whenever  you  take 
in  a  deep  breath,  you  too  are  burning  up 
the  waste-matter  in  your  body  ;  you  too 
are  changing  bad  blood  into  good  blood 
within  your  lungs,  just  as  the  air  forced 
into  the  Converter  burns  up  the  siUcon, 


^olTs      of'r  Bes;;;er,„;e;ti;;:  su.phu.  and  carb„n.    Indeed,  there  .s 

Zms  cast  iron  into  steel.    An  Amerrcan  more  difference  between  your  Wood  before 

lias  aptly  descnbed  the  process  somewhat  and  after  it  has  been  through  the  lungs 

as  foUs:-With,n  a  vast  brick-lined  ~  \';%tr  ^er 

Converter  must  have  plenty 
of  air,   and  pure  air  ;   if  it 
would  give  a  very  poor  quaUty 
of  steel  when  air  from  some 
sweat-shop  or  basement  bakery 
was  pumped  into  it ;  how  much 
more  does  tliis  apply  to  your 
body  ? — how  much  more  does 
it  apply  to  the  body  that  is 
fuller  of  waste  products  than 
yours  is — to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  die  from  consump- 
tion and  pneumonia  ?  With- 
out pure  air  are  we  not  Hkely 
to  be  more  hke  cast  iron  than 
hke  steel  ?  Notice  how,  if  you 
take  a  few  long  breaths  through  the  nos- 
trils, which  are  your  Httle  holes,  you  will 
feel  warmer  and  warmer,  and  perhaps 
will   be   almost   giddy  wth  the  swft 
circulation  of  new  blood." 

Just  one  more  item.  The  discovery 
of  this  Converter,  whether  it  was  by 
Bessemer  or  by  WilUam  Kelly,  changed 
the  price  of  steel  from  threepence-half- 
penny a  pound  to  a  penny  for  three 
pounds.  The  man  who  breathes  pure 
air  will  similarly  cheapen  the  production 
of  his  own  body  and  its  work.  He  will 
be  able  to  do  far  more  work  at  far  less 
vital  and  other  expense. 


Fig.  13.— .a.  Colour  and  Heat  Electric  Bath  (Open  and  Closed). 


vessel  of  iron  are  poured  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  of  molten  cast-iron.  From 
two  hundred  little  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  a  strong  current  of  air  is 
forced  up  into  this  mass  of  liquid  metal. 
This  air  makes  the  iron  almost  twice  as 
hot  as  it  was  before.    It  burns  up  the 
waste  matter,  the  silicon,  sulphur,  carbon, 
etc.,  by  means  of  such  fierce  heat,  and  it 
leaves  nothing  but  steel.    The  moment 
the  air  is  pumped  into  the  mass  the  mass 
hisses  and  roars  like  a  living  thing  in 
pain,  sending  showers  of  sparks  from  its 
mouth  and  a  column  of  white  fire,  as  if  it 
were  a  volcano  in  eruption.    One  long, 
deep  breath,  and  the  iron  is  iron  no 


It  would  be  possible  to  write  a  who'e 
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treatise  on  one  aspect  of  air — namely,  the 
differences  of  climate.  Much  more  de- 
pends apparently  on  dr5niess  than  on  the 
actual  temperature.  The  change  from 
Sydney  to  Melbourne  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  air  alone 
or  of  climate  alone,  as  many  faddists 
maintain  ;  it  is  a  matter  also  of  diet, 
which  clogs  the  body  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  as  carbonic  acid.  People  have 
cold  extremities  in  winter,  or  they  feel 
the  heat  much  in  the  summer,  not  merely 
because  the  air  is  cold  or  hot  respectively, 
nor  merely  because  they  have  not  stoked 
their  bodies  enough  in  winter.  The  dis- 
comfort is  partly  due  to  bad  circulation. 
It  can  be  removed  by  fresher  air,  but  not 
always  by  that.  Purer  and  stronger  diet 
will  be  an  advantage,  and  also  perhaps  a 
certain  number  of  water-treatments  rather 
than  alcohol. 

Then  again,  there  is  light.  Sir  James 
Wyhe  found  that  in  those  hospital  rooms 
at  St.  Petersburg  where  there  was  little 
or  no  hght,  the  number  of  patients  who 
were  cured  was  only  a  quarter  of  those 
who  were  cured  in  properly  hghted 
rooms.  This  rule  applied  even  to  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  hospital.  Scrofula 
often  arises  from  darkened  rooms.  CWld- 
ren  are  largely  influenced  by  dull  school- 
rooms, and  not  only  get  pale  cheeks 
and  other  mischiefs,  but  also  become 
indisposed  to  pursue  their  studies.  A 
workshop  or  workroom  produces  the 
same  effect  on  its  occupants  ;  so,  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  employers  would  do 
well  to  provide  light  and  cheerful  places 
for  their  workpeople." 

Exactly  how  the  Hght  works  in  healing 
us  and  invigorating  us  we  need  not 
trouble  to  discuss  ;  that  it  does  work  is 
sufficient  for  us  here  ;  and  hence  the  most- 
used  rooms  in  the  house  should  be  the 
lightest  rooms.    As  it  is,  we  often  choose 


the  lightest  room  for  the  drawing  room, 
into  which  we  rarely  enter. 

Abundant  light,  even  abundant  sun- 
light, or  air  do  not  necessitate  excessive 
warmth  or  excessive  cold.  In  case  of 
excessive  warmth  from  sunhght  entering 
the  room,  blue  glass  may  be  put  in  the 
windows  for  the  time  being. 

The  best  light— or  at  any  rate  the  best 
light  that  is  also  the  most  feasible — for 
the  whole  skin  of  a  busy  man,  is  probably 
that  of  the  early  morning.  It  is  not 
merely  the  face  and  hands  that  need  light 
and  air  ;  every  part  of  the  outside  skin 
needs  them  too.  Hence  we  would  urge 
the  early  morning — and,  if  possible,  the 
mid-day  air-and-hght  bath.  We  get  it 
of  necessity  when  we  bathe,  and  we  attri- 
bute the  good  effects  to  the  water ;  they 
are  largely  due  to  the  air  and  light  as  well. 

The  light-cures  of  recent  years  have 
become  popular,  though  at  present  they 
are  not  nearly  cheap  enough  for  the 
masses.    By  means  of  different  coloured 
glass,  electric  hght  or  sunhght  (when  we 
can  get  it)  can  be  turned  on  with  various 
effects  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  illustration  shows  a  heat  and  colour- 
bath  open  and  shut.    The  bulbs  at  the 
side  may  be  of  different  colours,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  required,  blue  being 
cooHng  and  "  chemical  "  (as  it  is  called), 
red  heating.     Inside  this  bath  one  gets 
a  pleasant  perspiration.     Afterwards  one 
has  a  wash  and  a  rub-down. 

If  one  cannot  get  the  air-and-light  bath 
for  the  whole  body,  at  least  one  can  get  it 
for  the  feet  in  the  early  morning.  The 
Kneipp-cure  of  barefoot  walking  on  the 
grass  is  excellent  for  many  ;  otherwise  one 
can  do  some  exercises  on  the  inclined 
plank.  This  will  improve  the  shape  of 
the  feet ;  while  we  know  cases  where  the 
barefoot  treatment  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  nervousness  and  even  hj'steria 
of  women. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


A    FEW    MINUTES'    COURSE    FOR  VERY 

BUSY  PEOPLE. 

This  is  a  Brief  Course,  but  not  One  to  be  Hurried  Over-Practice  will  make  it  Brief-Not  Complete, 
but  Kather  irr;Bting  to  Anglo-Saxons-Should  be  Graduated-No  Strain-No  Exhaustion- 
Repofe  fp;rtrno^  W^^^^  of  Learning  a  Course-The  Mirror-Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson- 

Good  Condftions -Effects  of  Interest-The  Course-Massage-Add  Your  Own  Pavourites-An 
Important  Point. 


A FRIEND  of  ours,  well  known  in  the 
educational  as  well  as  in  the  athletic 
world,  has  sent  us  a  letter  in  which  he 
asks  for  a  Course  of  a  few  minutes  for  the 
extremely  busy.  The  Editor  has  done 
his  best  to  devise  such  a  Course,  which, 
together  with  intervals  for  breathing  and 
with  one  minute  for  relaxing,  and  with 
each  exercise  performed  twice,  takes  him 

 now   that   it   is   famihar   to   him — 

exactly  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  This, 
practised  twice  a  day,  would  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  please  do  not  hurry  :  do  not  try 
to  beat  your  previous  records.  Please  do 
not  frown.  Please  do  not  mind  if  at  the 
beginning  this  Course,  with  each  exercise 
done  only  once,  and  without  intervals 
for  breathing,  and  with  only  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  for  relaxing,  takes  you  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  will  get  it  down 
to  seven  and  a  half  minutes  within  a 
fortnight  or  so. 

The  Course  is  not  complete,  nor  is  any 
exercise  scientifically  perfect.  That  is  not 
our  claim  at  all.  Our  claim  rather  is  that 
most-  of  the  exercises  will  be  interesting 
to  Anglo-Saxons,  because  they  are  like 
something  which  Anglo-Saxons  enjoy.  We 
know  also  that  the  Course  is  short,  that 
it  takes  up  only  a  small  space,  that  it  is 
cheap  (for  a  light  club  is  the  sole  imple- 
ment, and  even  this  is  not  vitally  neces- 


sary) ;  and  that  it  is  easy  to  graduate 
with  respect  to  pace,  extent,  and  number 
of  times.  We  feel  sure  that  if  it  is  so 
graduated  it  is  very  healthy,  especially  as 
it  includes  exercises  in  breathing  and  re- 
laxing, and  plenty  of  trunk  and  leg  and 
foot  movements.  It  is  a  "  limbering-up  " 
Course,  so  to  speak,  to  refresh  the  person, 
and  to  prepare  him  and  train  him  and 
keep  him  in  training,  rather  than  an  ideal 
Course  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  physical 
Hfe. 

The  illustrations  show  the  exercises  as 
performed  by  the  Editor  and  his  httle 
nephew,  Crosfield  Miles,  whom  he  wishes 
to  thank  here  for  his  patience  in  posing. 

We  insist  that  there  must  be  no  strain 
and  no  exhaustion.  Directly  you  get  out 
of  breath  and  your  heart  begins  to 
palpitate,  stop,  breathe  calmly,  and 
relax. 

Keep  relaxed  and  reposeful  those  parts 
which  any  exercise  does  not  require  you 
to  use.  The  relaxing  exercise  should 
make  this  easier  every  week.  Few  people 
realise  the  importance  of  relaxing  for 
gracefulness  as  well  as  economy.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fry  is  one  of  those  who  do. 

There  are' at  least  two  sensible  ways  of 
learning  and  jiractising  such  a  Course,  of 
which  a  more  elaborate  and  thorough  kind 
will  be  found  in  Routledge's  "  Alphabet 
of  Athletics." 
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(i)  After  reading  the  chapter,  do  the 
exercises  once,  then  describe  each  briefly 
in  your  own  words  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.  Get  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard 
or  mill-board,  and  paste  on  it,  in  the  top 
left-hand  corner,  the  first  exercise.  Do 
that  attentively  and  well.  For  the  second 
day,  add  a  second  exercise  similarly  to 
the  first,  and  so  on.  Thus,  without  effort, 
you  will  soon  be  doing  the  whole  Course 
attentively  and  well,  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  continue  it  than  if  you  tried  the 
whole  at  once.  Though,  if  you  are  ac- 
customed to  exercises,  you  will  not  find 
the  whole  difiicult. 

At  first  do  each  slowly,  and  feel  the 
muscles  just  stretching,  not  straining ; 
contracting,  not  nut-cracking.  As  Horace 
Fletcher  found  that  thorough  and  atten- 
tive mastication  developed  in  him  not  only 
self-control,  but  also  the  instinct  to  do 
enough  and  stop  in  time,  and  even  the 
instinct  to  desire  and  choose  the  best  for 
himself,  so  by  full  and  attentive  exercises 
you  can  get  similar  instincts. 

It  would  be  well  to  practise  before  a 
very  large  mirror,  in  which  you  can  see 
some  muscles,  and  secure  more  correctness 
and  attention;  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  of 
the  Yale  University  Gymnasium,  has 
found  that  to  look  at  the  muscles  which 
you  are  using,  in  a  mirror,  will  send  more 
blood  to  these  muscles  to  nourish  them. 

Then  gradually  increase  the  pace,  and 
with  it  the  number  of  times  you  do  each 
exercise. 

Secure  the  maximum  of  air  and  fight, 
the  minimum  of  dust  and  hampering  or 
deforming  clothes.  Bare-footed  exercise 
is  good  for  many  people. 

(2)  Similar  hints  hold  good  if  you  adopt 
the  second  plan,  and,  instead  of  mastering 
one  exercise  the  first  day,  and  repeating 
this  and  mastering  a  second  on  the  second 
day,  and  so  on,  do  the  whole  Course  cor- 
rectly once  the  first  day,  then  twice  as 


soon  as  it  is  easy.  Different  plans  suit 
different  natures. 

The  relation  of  this  Course  to  the  other 
Course  for  men  is  that  this  is  less  "  scien- 
tific "  and  less  for  "  development,"  but 
more  interesting  (as  being  more  hke  reah- 
ties)  and  more  for  athletics.  It  is  probable 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  to 
enjoy  oneself  and  not  to  be  bored  is  of 
nearly  as  much  value  to  the  system  as  a 
tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  blood  and 
nerves,  as  the  routine-exercises  are  to  the 
system  as  a  builder  and  a  strengthener. 
The  Courses  are  alike  in  certain  exercises, 
and  each  Course  has  its  own  functions; 


Fig.  I. 


I.  CROUCHING. 

Standing  with  the  body  evenly  bal^ 
anced,  the  chin  in,  the  back  reasonably 
hollow,  and  the  hands  on  the  hips  (thumbs 
behind,  fingers  in  front  to  support  the 
organs),  first  rise  on  your  toes  as  you 
breathe  in,  then  sink  down  to  a  crouching 
po.sition  as  you  breathe  out. 

FOR  FENCING. 

Starting  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
article  on  Fencing,  the  right  foot  (at  right 
angles  to  the  left  foot)  having  its  heel 
against  the  left  heel,  and  its  toes  pointing 
straight  foi"wards,  and  with  the  arms 
crossed  behind  the  back,  bend  the  knees 
so  that  you  crouch.  Do  not  yet  move 
the  feet.    Now  take  a  short  step  straight 
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Fig.  2. 


forward,  keeping  the  right  foot  along  a 
line,  say  a  chalked  line,  on  the  floor.  Keep 
the  left  foot  firm.  The  legs  are  still  to  be 
-bent,  and  the  crouching  position  is  still 
to  be  kept.  Settle  well  down.  Next 
straighten  the  left  leg  while  you  lunge 
out  along  that  hne  with  the  right  leg. 
For  detailed  instructions  see  the  special 
article. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  exercise 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  send  out  the  right 
arm  with  the  palm  upwards  so  that  it  is 


Fig.  3. 


on  a  level  with  the  shoulders,  the  left  arm 
going  backwards  till  it  is  about  on  a  level 
with  the  thigh.  It  also  has  its  palm 
upwards.    Now,  while  you  still  keep  the 


head  upright,  alternately  straighten  the 
right  leg  while  you  bend  the  left,  and 
straighten  the  left  leg  while  you  bend  the 
right.  Then  return  to  the  crouching 
position  with  the  arms  behind  the  back. 

Repeat  this  with  the  reversed  side- 
that  is  to  say,  lunge  forwards  with  the 
left  foot,  not  with  the  right. 

BREATHINGS. 

Three  ways 
of  breathing — 
the  lower,  the 
middle,  and  the 
upper  —  have 
been  already 
described  in 
previous  chap- 
ters.   We  con- 
tent ourselves 
with  outlining 
the  ways  here. 
One  of  the  best 
positions  for 
most  breathing  exercises  is  to  he  on  the 
back— either  on  the  floor  or  on  the  in- 
clined    plank ; 
for    thus  you 
keep   your  or- 
gans more 
nearly  in  their 
right  places. 
The  illustra- 
tions show  the 
standing  posi- 
tions, which  are 
preferable  in  a 
London  garden ! 

(i)  Putting 
both  hands  or 
one  hand  on 
the  abdomen, 

breathe  in  through  the  nostrils  (with  the 
mouth  shut),  as  you  send  the  abdomen 
out  and  the  diaphragm  down.  Breathe 
out  thoroughly  through  the  nostrils. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 
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Repeat,  but  breathe  out  now  through 
the  mouth. 

(ii)  Putting  both  hands  on  the  ribs, 
breathe  in  through  the  nostrils  (with  the 
mouth  shut),  as  you  send  the  chest-walls 
out  in  front,  to  the  sides,  and  back.  In 
this  exercise  it  is  better  to  hold  the 
abdomen  in  and  the  diaphragm  up  all  the 

time.  Breathe 
out  thoroughly 
through  the 
nostrils. 

Repeat,  but 
breathe  out  now 
through  the 
mouth. 

(iii)  Putting 
both  hands  or 
one  hand  on  the 
collar-bone,  be- 
gin to  breathe 
in  (as  in  i), 
then,  while  you 
are  still  breath- 
ing in,  draw  the  abdomen  up,  and  send 
the  chest-walls  out.  Now,  keeping  the 
abdomen  in,  bend  forward  from  the  hips 
(but  do  not  strain),  and  try  to  draw  the 
chest  walls  in.     This  will  send  the  air 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 

to  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs.  Hold  it 
there,  then  breathe  out  quietly  through 
the  nostrils.  Repeat,  but  breathe  out 
now  through  the  mouth. 


At  intervals  in  the  Course  practise 
these  breathings  in  turn. 

A  WRIST  AND  FOREARM  EXERCISE  (mAC- 
PONALD  smith's). 


Fig.  S. 


With  your  elbow  against  your  ribs, 
hold  your  right  hand  with  the  palm  facing 
you,  as  if  you  were  going  to  read  your  own 
character  by  its  lines.  Now  clench  your 
right  hand  and  turn  it  round  as  far  as  it 
will  go  with  the  thumb  away  towards  the 
right.  Then,  as  you  open  the  hand  with  a 
brisk  movement,  turn  your  wrist  round  so 
that  your  thumb  comes  over  from  the 
right  to  the  left.    You  end  up  with  the 


Fig.  9. 


back  of  your  hand  facing  you,  your  elbow 
still  to  your  side.  Repeat  this  movement 
briskly,  going  as  far  as  you  can  in  both 
directions.    Then  use  the  left  side. 
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STARTINGS. 

Standing  in  an  alert  position,  but  with 
the  chin  in  and  the  back  reasonably  hol- 
low, start  with  each  foot  in  turn  in  various 


Fig.  io. 


directions,  as  if  you  were  beginning  a  race, 
but  only  take  one  step  and  then  come  back 
to  the  alert  position.  With  your  right 
foot,  for  example,  you  can  jump  out,  still 
keeping  your  poise,  first  to  the  right  in 
front  of  you,  then  to  the  right  behind  you, 
then  across  to  the  left,  then  behind  to  the 
left.    Do  not  grip  your  hands. 

Afterwards  start  from  the  other  foot  in 
similar  directions. 


Later  on  you  can  take  two  steps  at  a 
time. 

Try  to  move  with  as  little  loss  of  poise 
and  as  much  control  of  your  muscles  as 
possible. 

STOOPING  AND  THROWING. 


Fig.  12. 


Standing  in  the  alert  position,  stoop 
down,  but  bend  your  legs  as  little  as 
you  can.  First  stoop  down  to  the  right, 
with  your  right  hand,  to  a  spot  not  far 
from  your  right  heel.    Pick  up  an  imag- 


FlG.  13. 


inary  ball.  Bring  it  back  as  far  as  it 
will  go  behind  your  ear,  with  shoulder  and 
elbow  and  hand  well  back.  Then  throw 
in  the  American  fashion,  bringing  your 
hand  in  front  of  your  face,  and  finishing 
up  with  your  first  and  middle  fingers 
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pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the 
mark  (on  the 
wall)  which  you 
wish  the  ball  to 
hit. 

Do  this  simi- 
larly with  the 
left  hand. 

CATCHING. 

After  this  has 
become  easy, 
take  a  ball,  say 


Fi.,.  ij. 

a  lawn-tennis  or  ping-pong  ball.  Look 
at  some  mark  on  the  wall.  Stoop  down 
as  before.  Throw 
at  that  mark,  and 
afterwards  catch 
the  ball.  Stoop 
and  throw  with 
the  two  sides  al- 
ternately,  in- 
creasing the  dis- 
tance from  the 
wall  by  degrees. 

LEG-SERIES. 

Standing  in  the 
usual    position,  p,^. 


with  the  chin  in  and  the  small  of  the  back 
reasonably  hollow,  draw  up  your  right 
knee  as  high  as  it  will  comfortably  go.  If 
you  like,  draw  it  up  with  your  hands,  or 


Fig.  17. 

else  with  one  hand  (keeping  the  other 
relaxed),  or  else  keep  both  your  hands 
relaxed  at  your  sides.  As  you  draw  the 
knee  up,  breathe  in.  Now  shoot  your 
leg  well  out  straight  in  front  of  you  with 
the  toe  pointing  down  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
as  you  breathe  out  through  the  nostrils. 


Fig.  18. 


Next  try  to  kick  yourself  behind  with  your 
right  heel,  holding  your  ankle  with  one 
hand,  if  you  like.  Then  bring  your  right 
knee  up  in  front  of  you  again,  but  further 
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out  to  the  right  side.  Next  send  the 
right  leg  out  as  far  as  it  will  go  behind 
you.  Then,  as  you  rise  on  the  left  foot, 
swing  it  straight  and  not  with  bent  leg 
as  far  as  it  will  go  in  front  of  you.  Never 
mind  if  it  carries  you  off  your  left  foot. 
You  want  to  get  a  free  swing  from  the 

hips. 

If  to  this  you 
add  a  certain 
number  of  Mac- 
donald  -  Smith 
foot-movements, 
so  much  the 
better. 

Now  do  this, 
standing  on  the 
right  foot,  and 
exercise  the  left 

BODY-SWING. 

Get  some  good  driver  to  show  you  a 
golf-swing.    Then  practise  it  with  a  stick 
or  with  a  hght  club  (like  the  one  which  we 
ourselves  prefer).    Use  either  a  real  ball 
or  a  piece  o[  paper  the  size  of  a  ball  to 
fix  your  attention.    Keep  your  eye  on  the 
ball.    Swing  your  implement  well  back 
and  up  to  the  right.    Let  your  right 
shoulder  and  trunk  go  with  it,  bringing  the 
body's  weight 
on  to  the  right 
foot;  then 
swing  out- 
wards and 
down,  and  well 
away  to  the 
left,  which 
brings  the 
body's  weight 
on  to  the  left 
foot.     It  is  a 
good  plan  to 
make  a  white 
line  upon  the 


floor  (we  have  pasted  paper  lines  on  our 
bedroom  floor  for  that  purpose),  so  that 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  club  follows 
that  line,  beginning  along  that  line  di- 
rectly the  club  falls,  following  along  that 
line  past  the  ball  and  well  outwards, 
instead  of  puUing  across. 

Then  do  a  similar  drive  left-handed. 

RISING  ON  THE  TOES  AND  BALLS  OF  THE 
FEET. 

With  chin  in,  lift  up  your  arms  with 
their  palms  facing  forward,  as  you  rise 
on  your  toes  and  the  balls  of  your  feet, 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 

and  breathe  in  ;  then  let  your  arms  down, 
with  the  palms  outwards,  as  you  let  your 
breath  out. 

SWIMMING  I  BREAST-STROKE. 

In  order  to  keep  the  head  well  back 
and  the  small  of  the  back  hollow,  and  to 
bring  the  shoulders  well  back,  it  may  be 
well  to  begin  the  practice  on  the  inclined 
plank,  though  you  can  do  the  practice 
standing  or  inclining  the  body  forwards. 
You  can  do  the  counting  as  One,  Two, 
Three. 

One.— Send  the  arms,  with  their  palms 
downwards  and  thumbs  touching,  straight 
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in  front  of  you  but  upwards,  so  that  the 
fingers  are  above  the  level  of  your  head. 

Two. — Lower  the  thumbs.  Bring  the 
backs  of  the  hands  together.  Then  sweep 
round  and  out  till  your  hands  come  about 
on  a  line  with  your  shoulders.  Keep  your 
fingers  well  together. 

Three. — Draw  your  hands  up,  thumbs 
together  and  with  their  backs  against  your 
chin.  You  are  then  ready  for  One 
again. 

The  swimming  exercise  for  the  legs 
should  be  practised  similarly,  either  as  one 


Fig.  22. 


lies  down  on  one's  back  upon  the  floor, 
or  the  inclined  plank,  or  else  as  one  stands 
and  leans  slightly  forwards.  Keep  the 
chin  in,  the  head  up,  and  the  small  of 
the  back  reasonably  hollow.  First  do  the 
leg-exercise  with  each  leg  independently  ; 
then  combine  it  with  the  arm-exercise, 
the  three  counts— One,  Two,  Three— help- 
ing the  combination.  The  exercise,  for  the 
two  legs  together,  is  described  as  follows 
in  an  American  paper  : — 

"  One.— From  the  initial  position  with 
the  leg  stretched  straight  out  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  draw  up  the  thighs  with  the  knees 
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widely  separated,  the  legs  bent,  but  the 
feet  still  together. 

"  Two. — Send  the  legs  outwards  at 
right  angles  to  the  thighs,  the  feet  being 
now  at  right  angles  to  the  legs.  Do  not 
lower  the  thighs. 


Fig.  23. 


"  Three.— Stretch  the  legs  backwards 
and  together  as  quickly  as  you  can,  so 
that  the  thighs  and  legs  and  feet  regain 
the  first  position." 

You  can  do  this,  but  with  each  leg  in 
turn.  Afterwards  to  the  breast-stroke 
may  be  added  the  side-stroke  and  others.- 


Fig.  24. 
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BOXING-LUNGE. 

The  boxing-lunge  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  fencing-lunge.  It  is  nearer  to 
the  left-hand  lunge  in  fencing.    Here  you 


Fig.  25. 


do  not  crouch  so  much.  Neither  do  you 
keep  your,  right  foot  at  right  angles  to 
your  left,  but  you  allow  it  to  face  more 
forward.  Neither  need  you  keep  it  very 
arm  on  the  ground.  But,  as  in  fencing, 
the  lungeing  foot  lunges  in  a  straight 


called.    Then   recover   your  poise  and 
lunge  again  (see  the  previous  chapter). 

Do  this  with  the  sides  reversed. 

If  you  have  a  punch-ball,  practise  a 
little  with  that.  Be  sure  that  your  feet 
are  in  the  right  position,  and  especially  be 
sure  that  when  you  come  forward  to 
strike  you  put  plenty  of  energy  and 
"  shoulder  "  into  the  direct  stroke,  and 
have  your  left  foot  pointing  straight 
forward,  not  away  towards  the  right. 
Recover  the  alert  position  immediately 
after  the  blow.  Try  various  blows, 
dodgings,  etc.,  if  this  interests  you. 

LAWN-TENNIS  SERVICE  (AFTER  R.  F. 

doherty). 
Imagine  yourself  to  be  serving  at  lawn- 
tennis  in  the  way  we  have  described  else- 


FlG.  26. 

forward  hue;  that  is  most  important. 
As  you  lunge,  shoot  out  the  left  hand  with 
a  good  blow  that  brings  the  shoulder 
forward  to  add  force.  Aim  at  a  spot 
where  your  opponent's  head  would  be,  or 
use  a  punch-ball.  Keep  your  right  hand 
about  opposite  "  the  mark,"  as  it  is 


where.  Holding  the  imaginary  ball  in 
your  left  hand,  bend  the  whole  trunk  and 
the  head  far  backwards  towards  the  right. 
At  the  same  time  send  the  right  shoulder 
and  elbow  and  right  hand  far  backwards 
and  downwards.  Then  with  the  left  hand 
throw  up  the  imaginary  ball  so  that  it 
would  drop  nearly  on  your  head.  Looking 
up,  bring  your  right  hand  and  arm  to 
their  full  extent  up,  and  then  down  across 
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the  body,  your  trunk  moving  with  it,  till 
your  right  hand  and  side  end  up  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Fig.  28. 


Do  this  with  the  left  side  also. 

Other  varieties  of  lawn-tennis  strokes 
are  suggested  in  "  An  Alphabet  of  Ath- 
letics." 

STRETCHING  AND  RELAXING. 

Standing  or  lying  down  on  the  floor,  or 
lying  on  the  inclined  plank,  first  stretch 
your  head  up  as  far  as  it  will  go,  as  if  you 
were  on  a  try-your-height  machine.  Then 
stretch  down  your  limbs  as  far  as  they  will 
go.  Then  stretch  up  your  arms  above  your 
head  as  far  as  they  will  go  without  strain 
keeping  the  palms  upwards.    Then  stretch 
your  arms  outwards  as  far  as  they  will  go 
with  the  palms  still  upwards.  Do  not  simply 
make  the  movements,  but  hold  them  for  a 
short  time,  and,  when  you  have  held  them 
for  a  short  time— say  while  you  count 
five— rotate  the  joints  so  that  you  not 
only  go  to  that  distant  land,  as  it  were, 
but  also  spend  a  little  time  there 
having  a  look  round. 
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support  the  organs),  circle  round  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  keeping  the  face 
turned  to  the  front.    Circle  first  out  to 


the  right  as  far  as  you  can  go,  without 
strain  ;  then  out  and  forward  and  round 
to  the  left  ;  then  out  and  behind  to  the 
left  and  back  again.  Afterwards  reverse 
the  direction. 


TRUNK-CIRCLING. 

Standing  with  feet  near  or  together 
and  with  toes  turning  slightly  outwards 


SKIPPING. 

Imagine  yourself  to  be  skipping,  or,  if 
and  wifh  iUr.  1        '°  — w....v»a,iu.-,     you  like,  use  a  real  rope  or  skinpiiiff-roDe 

hips  I  d .  th  tfe  T/Jz  i!r  h"^^  ^'T' ^'^^^ 

(thumbs  beh  nd  and  finders  in  f  on.  1"     "  TT''''  j""^^ 

na  ana  lingers  in  front  to     air  with  the  two  feet  together  while  you 
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circle  your  arms  round.  Begin  by  circling 
them  out  to  the  front,  then  up  and  out  to 
the  back.  Vary  this  by  skipping  with 
each  foot  in  turn  instead  of  with  the  two 
feet  together,  and  by  sending  the  arms 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Work  out  your  own  varieties  of  skip- 
ping. There  are  few  better  exercises  for 
giving  activity  and  control  of  the  poise 
as  well  as  good  movements  for  the  shoul- 
ders and  chest  and  neck. 

As  a  change,  try  skipping  with  the  wrists 
and  forearms,  not  with  the  whole  arms. 

RELAXING. 

There  are  several  ways  of  relaxing.  We 
need  only  describe  the  sitting  exercise  here, 
repeating  what  we  have  said  elsewhere. 

Sit  well  forward  in  a  chair  which  has  no 
arms,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  bed.    Keep  your 
trunk  straight  laterally— that  is  to  say, 
keep  your  legs  even,  with  the  toes  turned 
sUghtly  outwards.    Now  take  a  deep  and 
full  breath  inwards  and  let  it  lift  up  your 
chest,  head,  and  eyes.    Never  mind  about 
your  shoulders.    Let  them  do  as  they 
feel  incHned.    Hold  the  breath  for  a 
second  or  two  ;    then,  while  you  let  it 
ooze  out,  let  your  head  sink  forward  on 
your  chest  and  your  whole  body  sink 
down  by  degrees.    Take  another  deep 
inward  breath  through  the  nostrils  and 
again  relax  still  further,  till  you  find  your- 
self in  a  sleepy  and  reposeful  position, 
with  your  arms  hanging  down  loose  and 
heavy  by  your  side. 

Stay  thus  for  a  short  while,  thinking  of 
anything  pleasant  and  breathing  deeply 
and  rhythmically,  and  using  each  outward 
breath  in  order  to  relax  more  and  more. 

Then  draw  your  arms  slowly  back  and 
you  will  find  that  your  body  will  become 
more  upright.  First  get  your  spine 
straight.  Then  lift  your  head  and  open 
your  eyes  as  you  take  an  invigorating  deep 
and  full  breath  in  through  the  nostrils. 


Stay  thus  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  do 
not  hurry  directly  afterwards. 

A  modified  form  of  this  exercise  may 
be  practised  during  the  day  ;  or  you  may 
stretch  your  arms  upwards  above  your 
head  as  you  would  when  you  yawn.  While 
you  do  this,  take  a  deep  full  breath  in- 
wards. Then,  as  you  let  your  arms  flop 
down  again,  let  your  breath  ooze  out  also. 

The  relaxing  exercise  you  can  practise 
well  on  the  inchned  plank,  if  you  take 
the  exercise  which  we  have  described  in 
the  course  on  Nerve-training.  Or  you  can 
do  the  standing  exercise  already  suggested. 

MASSAGE. 

In  the  early  morning,  after  blowing  the 
nose  and  washing  the  teeth,  lie  flat  on 
your  back  upon  the  bed  or  the  floor.  It 
is  better  to  do  this  with  the  minimum  of 
clothing.  Stretch  the  arms  upwards  while 
you  inhale  through  the  nostrils.  Then  let 
yourself  relax  as  you  bring  your  arms 
slowly  back  again  to  your  sides.  Keep  as 
hmp  and  easy  as  possible. 

Now  draw  up  your  knees  towards  you,  f| 
and  still  keep  relaxed,  and  massage  your- 
self in  the  way  which  we  have  suggested 
in  the  Course  for  Men.  Massage  round 
the  navel,  up  your  right  side,  across,  and 
down  your  left,  in  increasingly  large 
circles. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

Add  any  special  exercises  of  your  own^ 
particularly  such  as  may  help  your 
hobbies.  There  are  numbers  of  good  exer- 
cises which  the  Editor  finds  useful  for 
some  ball-games.  He  does  not  describe 
them  here,  as  they  might  not  interest 
ma-iy  readers.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
each  reader  to  devise  his  own. 

Only,  among  his  hobbies  let  him  include 
an  alternate  walk  and  run,  a  walk  during 
part  of  which  he  moves  leisurely  and 
notices  the  scenery,  and  a  swim,  and  at 
least  one  competitive  game  or  form  of  sport. 
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PATRIOTIC  PROFESSIONS. 

Need  to  Estimate  Pursuits  in  View  of  their  All-round  Advantages— Want  of  Perspective— Want  of 
Prospective— What  the  Best  Physical  Culturists  Do— Contrast  what  the  "  Eespectable "  and 
"Genteel"  and  "Successful"  People  Do-Snobbish  Contempt  for  "Professional"  Men— Need  for 
"Gentlemen"  to  take  up  the  Pursuit— Opening  for  Public  School  and  University  Men— What 
Better  Work  could  They  Possibly  Choose? 


A GREAT  philosopher,  who  was  so 
great  that  many  thought  him  mad, 
said  that  the  one  need  of  the  age  was 
new  evaluations.  He  himself  lacked  the 
power  of  "  e valuing  " 
health.  He  seems  to  have 
been  morbid  and  neurotic. 
Exactly  what  his  way  of 
li\ang  was,  we  do  not 
know ;  and  the  physical 
side  of  hfe  he  evidently 
underrated.  Yet  his 
theory  was  right.  We  do 
need  to  look  at  life  all- 
round,  in  perspective  and 
prospective.  We  need  to 
look  at  individual  lives 
and  professions  as  they 
tend  to  the  all-round 
ideal. 

We  hate  abstract,  terms, 
yet  we  must  have  them 
once  again,  and  we  would 
ask  the  reader  not  to  rush 
over  the  following  words 
merely  because  they  look 
philosophical,  and  merely 
because  this  is  a  "phy- 
sical" educator.  If  our 
physical  education  does 
not  help  all  these  depart- 
ments of  life,  it  is  a 
mockery.  The  departments  are  physical, 
hygienic  and  remedial,  athletic,  jESthetic, 
intellectual,  economical,  moral  and  spi- 
ritual, domestic  and  social  and  cosmo- 


FiG.  I.— Harry  Andrews, 
Who  has  Helped  to   Produce  many 
Fink  Athlutes. 
{Photo:  IV.  S.  Campbell,  by  permission 
of  Mr.  H.  AmtrcT,.is.) 


politan,    competitive,   recreational,  and 
prospective.      It  is  because  he  misses  so 
many  parts  of  the  whole,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  utterly  unfits  himself  for  them, 
that  the  typical  milhonaire 
is  frequently  a  miserable 
failure.    If  any  reader  can 
think  of  half  a  dozen  mil- 
honaires,  let  him  criticise 
their  hfe  all-round.  Per- 
haps he  will  find  them  a 
failure  altogether  until  he 
gets  down  to  those  two 
words,  "intellectual"  and 
"  economical,"  and  a  fail- 
ure in  all  the  departments 
after  these.     These  men 
loom  large,  in  daily  papers, 
as  successful  men.  They 
have   the    impudence  to 
write  on  the  art  of  success. 
It  is  not  all-round  success. 
Physically  speaking,  it  is 
almost  invariably  a  miser- 
able failure. 

Now  suppose  that  a 
certain  class  of  workers 
helped  in  most  of  (or  in 
all)  these  spheres,  would 
this  class  of  necessity  be 
respectable,  a  glory  to  the 
very  exclusive  drawing- 
room  ?  No ;  we  should  be  thinking 
about  the  person's  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  grandmother,  wife,  sister, 
money,  clothing,  introductions — not  what 
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Fig.  2.— It  is  worth  while  to  induce 

(Photo  by  Messrs.  Link :  by  per 

is  he,  what  does  he  do,  what  does  he  teach, 
what  does  he  radiate ;  but  what  is  there 
o^dside  of  himself  ? 

Take    the    millionaire     once  more. 
What  does  one  praise  about  him  ?  His 
character?  No.    His  money  ?    Yes.  We 
do  not  ask  what  he  can  and  must  take 
away  with  him  when  he  dies,  but  what  he 
must  leave  behind  him.    We  judge  him 
by  externals.    Instead  of  considering  the 
best  workers  respectable,  whom  do  we 
consider  respectable?    Among  the  Ro- 
mans the  following  would  have  been  in- 
cluded :  The  generals  and  soldiers,  pohti- 
cians  and  voters,  orators,  farmers,  and  the 
sons  of  these.    Then,  later  on,  others,  such 
as  very  rich  men,  "  pohte"  teachers,  and 
finally  even  ordinary  women !   Among  us, 
more  and  more  classes  enter  the  (often 
paralysing)  sphere  of  respectabihty  every 
year.    Clergymen,  schoolmasters,  actors, 
journaUsts,    dentists,   women,  children, 


•PEOPLE  TO  TAKE  OPEN-AIR  EXERCISE. 

■mission  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Levy.) 

domestic  servants,  employees  ;  all  are 
now  being  cared  for.  The  direction  is 
right,  but  the  advance  is  slow. 

The  direction  is  to  honour  work.  That 
is  good.  The  Jews  honoured  work.  They 
went  further,  and  insisted  on  it.  A  man 
who  could  not  work  was  not  respectable. 
It  is  true  in  more  senses  than  one  that  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Jews. 

Physical  health  has  been  set  among  the 
highest  of  all  acquisitions  and  possessions 
by  the  greatest  of  men— by  Buddha  and 
Jesus  Christ  in  ancient  times,  in  modern 
times  by  Emerson,  Gladstone,  Ruskin 
and  Roosevelt.    All  these  have  put  health 
among  the  first  two  things  necessary  for 
salvation.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  pretend  to  admire  these  teachers,  to 
have  been  born  rich  and  to  be  becoming 
unhealthy  is  more  respectable  than  to 
have  been  born  poor  and  to  be  becoming, 
healthy  and  to  be  making  others  healthy. 
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Let  us  away  with  this  false  standard  and 
'  give  all  honour  to  the  helper  of  health,  to 
the  clergyman  if  he  helps  the  health 
of  the  soul,  for  that  will  react  on  the 
intellect  and  body;  to  the  teacher  if  he 
helps  the  health  of  the  intellect,  for  that 
will  react  on  the  soul  and  body;  to 
the  scientist  and  doctor  if  they  give  us 
more  energy  of  body  and  so  help  the 
health,  which  reacts  on  the  soul  and  the 
intellect. 

What  are  the  best  physical  teachers  ? 
We  shall  try  to  point  out  a  Physical 
Educator's  true  position  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  country,  leaving  the  reader  to 
compare  the  ideal  with  the  actual,  just  as 
he  will  compare  the  ideal  clergyman, 
teacher,  scientist,  and  doctor  with  the 
actual. 

The  day  of  the  bullying  sergeant  for 
little  boys  and  girls  is  past  or  passing — at 
any  rate  in  the  best  gymnasia ;  but  stiU 
the  public  would  appreciate  a  man  with 
a  classical  education  as  well.  There  is  a 
certain  faculty  acquired,  as  Mr.  Flynn  has 
said,  by  Latin  verses,  however  badly  one 
has  done  them,  and  also  by  mensa  and 
domimis.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  "  tone  " 
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given  by  Public  Schools  and  Universities, 
in  sjDite  of  their  many  blatant  faults.  We 
wish  to  show  that  physical  education  is  a 
profession  which  would  be  benefited  by 
people  of  a  classical  Pubhc  School  and 
University  education,  and  that  these 
people  themselves  would  be  benefited. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  tell  them  the 
glory  of  the  profession. 

How  do  we  estimate  the  father  and 
mother  who  give  the  nation  healthy 
children  ?  We  are  idiots  not  to  bless 
them  and  honour  them.  Surely  there  is 
something  in  the  Chinese  system  of  honour- 
ing ancestors  because  the  children  do  well. 
If  a  man  and  a  woman  gave  the  nation 
six  healthy  children,  to  start  a  geometrical 
progression  of  healthy  children,  who  would 
ever  vote  them  honours  ?  Honours  go  to 
the  man  who  somehow  appropriates  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  never  mind 
how  many  people  he  ruins  on  the  way. 

Conversely,  who  ever  would  vote  the 
opposite— hanging  and  disgrace  for  the 
opposite  men  and  women,  the  consump- 
tives who  bequeath  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption ?  About  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt :   The  good  physical  teacher  is  no 
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Fig.  4.— Mr.  T.  E.  Chesterton,  . 
Who  has  done  much  to  promote  Physical  Education. 
(Photo:  H.  G.  Chase,  Southsea.) 

less  important  than  the  good  father  and 
mother.  A  man  or  a  woman  in  ten  years 
may  train  a  thousand  people  to  better 
health,  greater  fitness  for  all-round  life, 
enjoyment,  self-control,  self-expression, 
self-respect.  How  many  of  the  people 
honoured  in  society  or  pohtics  can  claim 
so  important  a  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  humanity  ? 
Truly  we  have  no  per- 
spective, no  prospective. 

In  this  profession  there 
is  that  element  which  so 
many  professions  lack — 
hero-worship.  Think  of 
Sandow  !  He  has  been 
an  inspiration  for  phy- 
sical culture  all  the  world 
over. 

He,  like  other  teachers 
of  physical  culture,  does 
the  things  himself,  per- 
haps many  times  in  a 
day  ;  or  at  any  rate  he 
did  them  some  time  ago. 
He  did  not  merely  say, 
*'  Practise  this  and  that." 


So  also  of  the  qualities  which  the  phy- 
sical teacher  needs — this  applies  equally 
to  women,  but  we  find  it  convenient  to 
use  the  male  gender.  The  teacher  deals 
with  large  classes,  and  he  deals  with 
various  subjects,  including  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, hygiene,  mechanics,  and — human 
nature  !  He  must  sympathise  with  the 
workers.  He  must  have  tact — he  cannot 
have  too  much  of  it.  He  must  interest 
the  pupils  in  their  work  and  in  themselves. 
He  must  move  them  to  self-activity. 

He  must  give  them  self-respect,  respect 
for  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  "  souls." 
He  must  train  the  muscles  for  better 
breathing,  better  digestion,  better  ex- 
cretion. He  must  train  the  individual  for 
a  healthy  outlet  of  his  energy,  for  physical 
recreation,  as  distinct  from  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  to  which  most  people  fly 
for  their  leisure. 

He  must  train  the  senses,  especially  of 
sight,  touch,  and  the  muscular  sense.  He 
should  train  the  eye  and  the  poise.  He 
should  train  the  nerves  also  for  poise  and 
self-control. 

Above  all,  he  should  train  the  character 


Fig.  5.— Mr, 


Alex.  Sturkock's  Scottlsh  Lads  m  \\okk. 
(Phoio  by  permission  of  Mr.  Slurrock.) 
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in  pluck,  promptitude,  perseverance,  ac- 
curacy, fair  play,  co-operation,  and  many 
other  virtues. 

Now  contrast  him  with  the  city-clerk, 
who  perhaps  looks  down  on  the  physical 
teacher.  The  city-clerk  is  earning  his  fifty 
to  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  bad  air 
without  much  exercise.    That  same  clerk 


ness,  no  monotony.  There  can  and  should 
be  perpetual  variety. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  to  physical 
education  as  a  profession  ? 

The  man  or  woman  receives  pay. 

If  he  or  she  went  round  the  country 
doing  good  for  nothing,  encouraging 
physical  patriotism,  so  to  speak,  we  should 


Fig.  6.— Mr.  Vardon  with  his  Girls'  Class  at  St.  Bride  Institute. 
(Photo  by  permission  0}  Mr.  Vardon.) 


might  very  likely  be  earning  some  hun- 
dreds a  year  in  good  air  and  with  healthy 
exercise,  and  might  thus  be  doing  a 
hundred  times  better  work  and  a  hundred 
times  more  original  work.  Few  things 
could  be  less  original,  more  hampering, 
than  the  lile  in  an  average  office.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  clerk  does, 
but  the  crampedness  and  the  monotony  of 
it  which  makes  him  prematurely  old.  In 
physical  culture  there  need  be  no  cramped- 


respect  him  and  say,  "  What  a  philan- 
thropist !  "  Directly  he  begins  to  work 
for  his  due,  we  call  him  a  "  professional," 
and  refuse  him  social  equality.  The  hmp 
Piccadilly  lounger  and  smoker  and  tippler 
turns  up  his  nose — it  is  among  the  few 
physical  exercises  he  takes.  Look  around 
you,  however,  and  you  will  see  that  most 
workers  receive  -pay,  if  they  have  not  already 
money  from  some  inheritance — or  from 
some  fraud.    Now  about   the  physical 
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culturist  there  need  be  no  fraud  ;  there 
should  be  none.  His  work  is  all  open  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  of  man.  In  it  there 
is  nothing  to  make  him  bhtsh.  If  you  saw 
the  inside  of  the  office-work  and  the 
managing -work  of  some  of  our  largest 
businesses,  you  could  not  say  the  same. 
There  are  comparatively  few  business- 
men who  would  dare  to  introduce  into 
their  games  the  principles  that  they  allow 
in  their  business. 

The  second  objection  is  that  hitherto 
comparatively  few  gentlemen  have  taken 
up  the  pursuit.  Personally  we  think  that 
many  gentlemen  have  already  taken  it 
up  ;  certainly  many  ladies  have.  Why 
they  have  taken  it  up  we  do  not  trouble 
to  suggest,  except  that  they  have  tact, 
and  that  the  exercises  improve  and  show 
off  their  figures  ;  but  usually  there  are 
nobler  reasons  as  well. 

More  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  needed  in 
this  -profession.  There  are  better  open- 
ings for  gentlefolk  here  than  in  any  other 
profession.  Take  the  corresponding  busi- 
ness of  athletic  apparatus.    While  most 


other  businesses  seem  dead,  that  is  thriv- 
ing as  never  before.  We  want  to  be 
practical  and  concrete.  We  therefore  cite 
the  case  of  a  Cambridge  undergraduate. 
We  ourselves  coached  about  two  hundred 
Honours  pupils  in  a  single  year.  What 
were  these  men  going  to  become  ?  They 
hoped  to  appear  afterwards  in  Govern- 
ment-offices, in  the  Civil  Service,  at  the 
Bar,  in  the  Church,  as  teachers  at  school 
or  college,  as  business-men. 

But  what  were  they  suited  for  ?  Clearly 
for  friendship,  for  some  social  life,  for 
honourable  work,  for  simple  work,  for 
athletic  work.  They  were  fairly  healthy. 
But  they  were  ignorant,  even  about  their 
own  subjects,  wh  ch  had  not  taught 
them  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
had  not  taught  them  to  observe,  to 
compare,  to  contrast,  to  draw  inferences ; 
had  taught  them  to  be  square,  not  all- 
round. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of 
entering  the  above  professions,  many 
undergraduates  had  decided  to  take 
up  physical  education  as  a  profession. 


Fig.  7.— Fraulein  Wilke  does  as  Good  Work  in  Physical,  as  many  others  do  in 

Intellectual,  Culture. 

(Photo :  Percy  Goggin,  Chelsea.) 
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Fig.  8. — Useful  Work  with  Reformatory  Boys. 

{Photo  :  Henry  Irving,  Horley,  Surrey.) 


perhaps  after  a  year  of  some  other  study, 
let  us  say  of  the  classics. 

What  would  be  their  chances  afterwards 
with  regard  to  money-making  ?  We  know 
how  many  are  now  seeking  positions,  and 
will  probably  drop  to  a  "  hundred- a- year- 
or-so  "  mastership  or  clerkship.  Trace 
them  as  trained  teachers  of  physical 
culture. 

They  have  good  connections,  and  might 
start  with  a  fair  dientPle  from  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  their  friends,  who  would 
prefer  to  have  a  gentleman  teacher,  other 
things  being  equal. 

We  say  trained  teachers,  for  the  training 
would  have  to  be  very  severe.  There  are 
many  Courses  which  they  could  go  through, 
and  on  which  they  could  satisfy  examiners 
after  a  few  months'  practice,  if  they  went 
to  an  expert  trainer.  That  side  of  it 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  to  them. 

On  the  theoretical  side  they  must  study 
the  theories  and  facts  of  material  science. 
What  better  place  to  do  this  than  Cam- 
bridge ?  Here  are  the  leading  authorities, 
courteous  and  ready  to  give  information, 
as  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  found  when  he 
was  making  researches  about  slow  eating. 
Here  a  man  could  study  anatomy,  surgery, 
physiology,  pathology,  hygiene.  Here  he 
could  study  games,  atWetics,  and  gym- 


nastics, which  are  full  of  useful  lessons, 
and  he  would  have  the  magnificent 
libraries  and  museums.  He  would  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  research  and  work.  He 
would  find  a  few  teachers  of  physical 
education  in  the  town,  and  a  few  schools  ; 
and  he  could  easily  get  introductions  to 
others,  and  to  the  leading  authorities  in 
•all  countries.  Once  let  the  idea  take  root, 
and  there  would  be  clubs  for  practice  and 
discussion. 

Add  to  this  that  his  own  personal  ex- 
periences in  games  and  athletics  and 
gymnastics  as  well  as  in  physical  culture, 
his  opportunities  would  be  unlimited,  and 
his  personal  fitness  a  great  advantage. 

These  are  not  the  only  subjects,  how- 
ever, which  he  would  have  to  study.  If 
he  wishes  to  teach,  he  must  study  psy- 
chology, to  say  nothing  of  that  new  study 
with  the  awful  name  psycho-physiology. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  aU 
studies,  showing  us  the  effects  of  the  body 
upon  the  mind  and  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body. 

Above  all,  in  his  researches  he  would 
have  an  enormous  scope  for  his  originality 
— the  field  is  still  almost  fresh.  Contrast 
with  tliis  the  classical,  mathematical,  law, 
history,  and  theology,  and  other  ex- 
aminations.   There  it  is  a  matter  of  repro- 
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ductions  of  someone  else's  views.  Here  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  originality  and  com- 
mon-sense. Think  of  the  many  problems 
waiting  to  be  tackled.  Here  are  the  first 
few  that  occur  to  us  out  of  hundreds  : 

What  are  the  effects  on  the  body  and 
on  the  mind  of  various  positions  and 
movements  ?  What  are  the  effects  on 
the  muscles,  organs,  senses,  nerves,  charac- 
ter, intellect,  enjoyment,  health,  and 
■energy  ? 

What  is  the  importance  of  full  move- 
ments, first  slow,  then  fast  ? 

What  is  the  importance  of  relaxation 
and  repose  of  the  muscles  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
the  left  side,  either  together  with  the  right 
side  or  as  an  independent  agent  ? 

What  are  the  effects  of  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  ? 

We  refer  readers  to  one  of  the  best 
pubhcations  of  the  age,  the  American 
Physical  Education  Review,  where  these 
and  other  problems  are  being  tackled  by 
the  committee  and  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  American  Gymnasia. 

Then,  again,  what  are  the  best  foods 
for  training  ?  An  experiment  is  being 
made  at  Yale  University  in  America.  We 
have  not  heard  the  results,  but  twenty 
students  from  the  Hospital  Corps  are 
going  through  a  course  of  training  with  a 
•different  diet. 

From  Cambridge,  work  on  physical 
education  would  come  with  authority. 
Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  himself  told  us  that 
this  was  one  reason  why  it  was  at  Cam- 
bridge that  he  conducted  his  experiments 
in  mastication.  With  such  men  as  Sir 
Michael  Foster  interested  in  him,  he  knew 
that  his  words  would  come  with  weight. 

The  work,  then,  would  be  original, 
authoritative,  and  creditable.  The  Ameri- 
can experts  of  physical  culture  hold  a  high 
rank  in  the  scientific  world  there.  Such 
names   as   Gulich,    Anderson,  Mussey, 


Sargent,  Hitchcock,  Mulliner,  Seaver,  are 
all  well-known. 

The  work  is  pure,  healthy,  and  valuable 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  patriotic 
work.  It  is  more  patriotic  for  men  of 
leisure  than  the  present  work  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  or  a  country  squire. 

Our  plea,  then,  to  thousands  of  healthy 
and  honourable  athletes  throughout  Eng- 
land is  to  take  up  this  profession  as  the 
one  for  which  they  are  suited ;  to  take  a 
high  view  yet  a  sensible  view  of  what  they 
can  do  by  entering  it,  of  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  for  the 
nation,  and  for  the  profession. 

A  word  in  conclusion  about  the  pro- 
fessionals. We  may  divide  them  roughly 
into  two  classes,  the  teachers  and  the 
"  players."    Now   few   can   find  much 
fault  with  the  teachers.    It  is  the  players 
who  are  abused.    The  fault  hes  largely 
with  the  lookers-on  and  the  payers.  Yet 
even  these  lookers-on  and  payers  might  be 
worse.    After  all,  when  we  read  a  fairy- 
story  or  a  novel — for  example,  Stanley 
Weyman's  "  Gentleman  of  France,"  or 
Conan  Doyle's  or  Max  Pemberton's  any- 
thing— what  are  we  but  payers  and  lookers- 
on  ourselves  ?    Does  it  hurt  us  so  much  to 
look  on  sometimes  and  to  act  in  imagina- 
tion, and  therefore  in  a  sort  of  reahty, 
with  the  actors  ?    No,  if  only  we  see  the 
fine  side  of  it  and  turn  the  mind  afterwards 
into  action,  there  is  no  harm  in  this 
looking- on. 

We  believe  that  if  Cambridge  alone  (we 
speak  of  that  University  not  in  order  to 
slight  other  Universities  and  institutions, 
but  because  we  know  it  best)  could  send 
out  a  hundred  trained  physical  educators 
every  year,  men  trained  in  theories  and 
systems,  not  in  one  system  only,  and 
especially  men  of  independent  means  who 
chose  this  profession  by  preference,  Cam- 
bridge would  incredibly  raise  the  health 
and  happiness,  the  morals  and  intellect, 
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of  the  masses  and  classes.    Hitherto  it  has 
done  remarkably  little  in  this  direction. 

For  the  people  will  listen  to  such  men, 
knowing  that  at  least  those  who  have 
independent  means  are  not  physical 
teachers  of  necessity,  and  because  they 
could  find  nothing  else  to  do,  but  because 
they  could  find  nothing  better  to  do.  We 
honestly  believe  that  half  the  men  at 
Cambridge  now  could  find  nothing  better 
to  do,  nothing  for  which  they  are  better 
suited  or — may  we  say  it  ? — less  un- 
suited. 

Not  till  then  will  the  profession  receive 
proper  recognition.  At  present,  to  be 
perfectly  candid,  it  lacks  something.  It 
is  full  of  advocates  of  only  one  system. 
We  have  been  told  in  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  that  the  Ling  system  is  the 
only  rational  one.  We  have  been  told  by 
other  correspondents  that  other  systems 
have  this  claim.  Now  these  writers  are 
not  educated.  They  are  not  educated 
either  in  the  narrower  or  in  the  wider 
sense  of  education.  Many  of  them  are 
close-minded — even  in  proportion  to  their 
earnestness.    Perhaps  they  are  not  alto- 


FiG.  10.— Discipline  for  Board  School  Boys  at  Wandsworth. 

(Photo:  C.  I.  Mann,  Ealing.) 


gether  commendable  in  respect  of  healthy 
appearance,  freedom  from  colds  or  head- 
aches or  excesses,  poise  and  repose,  breath- 
ing, voice-production.  They  need  also 
recreational  athletics. 

So  it  is  with  the  simpler  foods.  Already 
reform  has  begun  among  various  classes. 
We  ourselves  are  trying  to  spread  it  among 
the  rich  and  popular  in  particular,  just 
as  in  this  article  we  are  trying  to  get 
these  men  to  take  up  physical  education 
as  a  profession.  For  the  millions  will  then 
say,  If  this  man  and  woman,  Lord  or 
Lady  Dash,  can  afford  a  ten-shilling 
dinner  but  prefers  a  shilling  dinner,  we 
(who  really  can  afford  only  a  shilling 
dinner)  will  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  the  professionals  who  have  started 
the  profession.  It  remains  for  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  amateurs  to  raise  the 
profession  by  becoming  professionals.  If 
any  reader  can  suggest  a  more  suitable  or 
a  more  noble  profession  for  the  typical 
Cambridge  undergraduate,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it— in  fact,  we  would  not 
mind  offering  a  prize  for  any  such  sug- 
gestion. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE  EAST. 

The  illustrations  of  Jujitsu  exercises  are  adapted  frout  Hancock's  ^'Japanese  Physical 

Training"  [Putnam) 

Two  Contrasted  Features  are  Selected  from  Systems  Found  in  India  and  Japan — Repose  in  India — 
Agility  in  Japan — Good  Temper  in  Both — The  Religion  of  the  Body — Training  of  Certain  Yogis — 
Professor  James'  Tests  of  True  Education — The  Art  of  not  Moving — Various  Kinds  of  Yoga — Aim 
to  be  Free  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Senses — We  need  it — James  on  Hindu  Relaxation  and 
American  Tension— Some  Yoga  rules— Need  of  a  Personal  Teacher  at  First — Care  about  External 
Conditions  at  First —Food— Cleanliness — Ventilation — Continence— Postures  of  the  Body  (or 
Asana)— To  Remove  Diseases— Sample  Exercises —Breathing-exercises — Holding  the  Breath — 
Inhaling  Water— Cleansing  the  Passages — The  Spiritual  is  the  only  Goal — Are  our  Religious 
Teachers  Right  to  Ignore  the  Results  of  these  Specialists  ? — Japanese  Jujitsu  alike  in  some 
Respects— Adds  Agility— Sample  Exercises— Naturheil  System  to  be  Compared— But  Japanese 
Competitive— Good  Features— No  Shame  in  the  Body— Hancock's  Work— Japanese  Tests  of  Fitness 
—Body  and  Mind  Together— Cheerfulness— Self-respect— Membership  of  a  Great  Nation— An 
Example— Part  of  the  Secret— Massage— Rest— Abstinence— Leisurely  Eating— The  Diet  not 
Solely  Rice— Water— Ventilation— Light— Fine  Results— People  used  as  Apparatus— Competition 
—Power  in  Reserve— Graduation— No  Injury— Strengthening  of  Weak  Points— Adaptation- 
Foundations — Moderation— Supplementation — Results — A  Lesson  or  Two. 


AS  another  chapter  will  deal  with  Phy- 
ii  sical  Education  in  ancient  times,  and 
show  how  massage,  water-treatments, 
exercises,  breathing-exercises,  etc.,  were 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  well  as  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  this  chap- 
ter we  can  confine  ourselves  to  the 
health-practices  of  certain  Hindus  and 
Japanese.  To  say  that  we  are  going  to 
describe  the  regime  of  India  and  Japan 
would  be  unfair.  We  intend  merely  to 
suggest  two  contrasts  with  Anglo-Saxon 
habits  of  life  :  first,  the  Hindu  Yogi  who 
attends  religiously  to  his  body,  with  a 
view  to  mental  repose  and  spiritual  fitness, 
not  to  physical  or  commercial  feats  ; 
secondly,  the  Japanese  Jujitsu-er  who 
attends  scrupulously  to  his  body,  with  a 
view  to  mental  happiness  and  physical 
fitness,  not  to  the  detriment  of  religious 
ceremonies  or  commercial  prosperity- 
first,  the  type  that  appears  to  the  casual 
observer  most  sleepy  ;  secondly,  the  type 


that  appears  to  the  casual  or  the  careful 
observer  least  sleepy,  most  agile  in  every 
way. 

Let  us  fii-st  consider  the  ways  of  the 
man  who  would  become  a  Hindu  Yogi, 
remembering  that  the  religion  of  the 
Hindu  Yogi  is  not  a  sort  of  Sunday 
speciahty,  but  the  very  life  and  soul, 
without  which  existence  itself  has  no 
centre,  no  starting-point,  no  goal,  no 
ci'iterion  of  right  proportion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  CERTAIN  YOGIS. 

Professor  William  James  tries  to  define 
education  thus  : — "  In  the  last  analysis 
it  consists  in  the  organisation  of  resources 
in  the  human  being,  of  powers  of  conduct 
which  shall  fit  him  to  his  social  and 
physical  work.  The  uneducated  person  is 
one  who  is  nonplussed  by  all  but  the  most 
habitual  situations.  Education  cannot  be 
better  described  than  as  the  organisation 
of  acquired  habits  of  conduct  and  ten- 
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dencies  to  behaviour  We  take  behaviour 
not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  manners,  but 
in  the  very  widest  possible  sense,  including 
every  possible  sort  oi  natural  reaction  on 
the  circumstances  into  which  the  pupil 
may  find  himself  brought  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life. 

"  The  reaction  may,  indeed,  often  be  a 
negative  reaction.  Not  to  speak,  not  to 
move,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
duties  in  certain  practical  emergencies. 
'  Thou  shaft  refrain,  renounce,  abstain.' 
This  often  requires  great  effort  of  will- 
power, and,  physiologically  considered,  is 
just  as  positive  a  nerve-function  as  is 
mo  tor- discharge . " 

Now  even  if  the  Hindu  Yogi  may  be 
accused  of  neglecting  to  prepare  himself 
for  physical  and  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial action,  at  least  he  prepares  himself 
for  non- action,  for  contented  renunciation 
of  what  he  considers  useless  or  harmful. 
He  does  this  by  various  kinds  of  Yoga- 
practices,  known  as  Hatha- Yoga,  Jnana- 
Yoga,  Bhakti-Yoga,  Raj  a- Yoga.    On  the 
latter  kind,  the  late  Swami  Vivekananda 
wrote  a  most  interesting  treatise,  pubhshed 
by  Longmans.    We  wish  we  had  space  to 
tell  of  the  mental  and  other  exercises  that 
have  the  highest  possible  hfe  in  view. 
But  here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  of  the  physical  exercises  by  which  the 
Yogi  gains  such  a  control  over  his  body 
that  he  can  do  things  that  an  orthodox 
physician  pronounces  impossible. 

First,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  article, 
the  Hindu  will  learn  to  sit  in  a  good 
posture,  to  sit  still  and  calm,  to  control  his 
breathing,  making  it  full  and  rhythmical, 
and  to  control  his  mind. 

As  a  help  to  this  control,  this  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  senses,  this  power 
to  withdraw  into  the  inmost  citadel  of  the 
Being  and  thence  give  orders  to  the  self, 
he  is  careful  with  his  food  and  drink, 
cutting  off  most  of  the  stimulant  (lentils 
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or  dhal  are  not  unstimulating),  and  especi- 
ally flesh-foods,  and  cutting  off  excessive 
amounts,  and  probably  under-feeding 
himself  more  often  than  not.  Perhaps  he 
will  confine  himself  to  a  meal  or  two  each 
day  of  well-cooked  dhal  (lentils)  and  rice, 
of  ghi  (clarified  butter),  of  cakes  made  of 
some  grain-food,  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
so  on. 

How  much  we  need  at  any  rate  a  httle 
of  such  physical  education  no  one  can 
reahse  who  has  not  been  able  to  contrast 
the  placidity  and  courtesy  and  gentleman- 
hke  consideration  of  the  Hindu  with  the 
hustle  and  harshness  and  selfishness  of 
the  extreme  type  of  American  in  New 
York  city.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
Hindu  is  lacking  in  strength,  in  activity, 
in  adaptation,  as  well  as  in  ambition; 
but  in  these  respects  the  Japanese  would 
do  much  to  supplement  the  void. 

We  are  not  urging  that  Anglo-Saxons 
should  give  up  what  physical  education 
and  recreation  they  possess,  and  slavishly 
adopt  a  Hindu  system  or  a  Jujitsu  system. 
We  are  urging,  rather,  that  our  authorities 
should  be  less  insular,  or  less  continental, 
perhaps,  and  ask  themselves  candidly 
whether  our  game-players,  our  "  Model 
Syllabus  "  experts,  our  gymnasts,  our 
"  athletes,"  our  loafers,  have  not  failed  to 
learn  two  very  valuable  lessons  from  the 
Hindus  and  from  the  Japanese— two 
lessons  that  may  be  learnt  largely  through 
physical  exercises ;  namely,  from  the 
Hindus,  repose,  and  the  art  of  not  doing 
unnecessary  or  harmful  things  ;  from  the 
Japanese,  agility  and  the  art  of  doing 
useful  and  interesting  things  remarkably 
well  ;  from  both,  the  art  of  contented 
good  temper  and  freedom  from  wasteful 
hurry  and  worry. 

As  we  look  round  us,  we  see  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  virtues  ;  we  all  know  them  by 
name,  and  need  not  enumerate  them  here. 
But  we  also  see  in  the  country  districts 
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too  much  sluggish  stupidity  ;  in  the  city 
districts  too  much  feverish  stupidity.  It 
is  the  latter  which  the  Hindu  system  might 
help  to  remove.  And  the  most  popular 
of  aU  living  writers  on  Psychology,  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  at  Harvard  University  (the 
American  Cambridge)  has  expressed  his 
views  about  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
words  which  will  apply  to  many  English 
city-dweUers  as  well. 

Professor  James  says  :  "  According  as  a 
function  receives  daily  exercise  or  not, 
the  man  becomes  a  different  being  in  later 
hfe.  We  have  lately  had  a  number  of 
accomplished  Hindu  visitors  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  talked  freely  of  Hfe  and 
philosophy.     More  than 


one  of  them  has  confided 
to  me  that  the  sight  of 
our  faces,  all  contracted 
as  they  are,  with  the 
habitual  American  over- 
intensity  and  anxiety  of 
expression,  and  our  un- 


graceful and  distorted 
attitudes  when  sitting, 
made  on  him  a  very  painful  impression. 
'  I  do  not  see,'  said  one,  '  how  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  hve  as  you  do, 
without  a  single  minute  in  your  day 
deliberately  given  to  tranquillity  and 
meditation.  It  is  an  invariable  part 
of  our  Hindu  Hfe  to  retire  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  daily  into  silence,  to  relax 
our  muscles,  govern  our  breathing,  and 
meditate  on  eternal  things.  Every  Hindu 
child  is  trained  to  this  from  a  very  early 
age."  The  good  fruits  of  such  a  discipline 
were  obvious  in  the  physical  repose  and 
lack  of  tension,  and  the  wonderful  smooth- 
ness and  calmness  of  facial  expression,  and 
imperturbability  of  manner  of  these  Ori- 
entals. I  felt  that  my  countrymen  were 
depriving  themselves  of  an  essential  ^race 
of  character.  How  many  American  chil- 
dren ever  heard  it  said  by  parent  or 


teacher  that  they  should  moderate  their 
piercing  voices,  that  they  should  relax 
their  unused  [?  not  wanted]  muscles,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  when  sitting,  sit  quite 
still  ?  Not  one  in  a  thousand ;  not  one  in 
five  thousand.  Yet  from  its  reflex  action 
on  the  inner  mental  states,  this  ceaseless, 
over-tension,  over-emotion,  and  over- 
expression,  are  working  on  us  a  grievous 
national  harm." 

Let  us  see  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
student  of  Hatha- Yoga  (the  Yoga-system 
which  aims  especially  at  control  of  the 
body)  will  be  advised  to  proceed,  by  one 
who  has  himself  gone  through  the  course 
and  who  now  quietly  imparts  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  and 
influence  to  some  of  the 
most   intelligent  people 
(^^^       in  New  York,  where  the 
work  is  really  necessary. 

This  charming  person- 
ality, Swami  Abhedan- 
anda,  says  :  "  He  who 
wishes  to  practise  Hatha 
Yoga  should  first  of  all 
find  a  Hatha  Yogi  teacher  who  has  perfect 
control  over  his  physical  body,  and,  having 
found  him,  he  should  lead  a  life  in  perfect 
concord  with  his  instructions." 

It  is  astonishing  how  we  always  find  this 
piece  of  advice  among  the  Hindus,  in  spite 
of  the  elaborateness  of  their  physical  sys- 
tem— to  choose  a  personal  teacher  and  to 
obey  him.  These  people  who,  more  than 
others  in  the  world,  try  to  be  independent 
of  all  things  outside  themselves,  insist 
upon  complete  dependence  on  certain 
conditions  at  the  start.  The  goal,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  independence. 

"  He  should  Hve  in  a  secluded  spot, 
where  the  changes  of  weather  are  neither 
sudden  nor  extreme.  He  should  be  very 
careful  in  his  diet.  He  should  never  fill 
the  stomach  with  a  large  quantity  of  food. 
Food  which  having  been  once  cooked,  has 
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Fig.  2. 
Hindu  Exercisp;  II. 


grown  cold  and  been  re-warmed  should  be 
avoided,  as  should  also  excess  of  salt  or 
acidity,  or  that  which  is  hard  to  digest. 
Anything  which  is  sharp,  sour,  pungent,  or 
hot,  like  raustard,  liquors,  fish,  flesh  of 
animals,  curd,  butter-milk,  oil-cakes,  car- 
rots, onions,  and  garlic, 
beer,  wine,   and  coffee, 
should  not  be  consumed. 
Rice,  barley,  wheat,  milk, 
sugar,  honey,  and  butter 
are  good  for  a  Hatha 
Yogi's  diet.    He  should 
abstain  from  all  kinds 
of  drinks  that  stimulate 
the  system. 
"  He  should  observe  all  the  laws  of 
h5'giene  regarding  cleanhness  of  the  body, 
fresh  air,  and  pure  water.    He  should  not 
live  in  over-heated  houses.    He  should 
observe  the  moral  laws,   and  practise 
absolute  continence.    He  should  learn  to 
control  his  senses  and  purify  his  mind  by 
arousing  feelings  of  kindness  towards  all 
living  creatures. 

"  The  beginner  should  gradually  con- 
quer the  different  postures  of  the  body 
and  limbs.  These  postures  are  called  in 
Sanskrit  '  Asana.'  There  are  altogether 
eighty-four  of  them  described  in  the 
science  of  Hatha  Yoga.    Each  of  these. 


effects  of  cold,  catarrh,  phlegm,  rheu- 
matism, and  many  other  diseases.  Some 
exercises  increase  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  hver,  while  others  regulate  the 
activities  of  the  other  organs.  Tremor  of 
the  body,  and  restlessness  of  the  limbs, 
which  are  such  frequent  obstacles  to 
gaining  control  over  the  mind,  may 
easily  be  removed  by  the  practice  of 
'Asana.'" 

Here  are  some  of  the  exercises  cited  in 
Abhedananda's  "  How  to  be  a  Yogi  "  :— 

"  L  Sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Put 
the  left  foot  on  the  right  thigh,  and  the 
right  foot  on  the  left  thigh,  keeping  the 
body,  neck,  and  head  in  a  straight  line — 
that  is  to  say,  not  letting  the  spine  curve 
laterally.  After  sitting  in  this  posture, 
hold  the  right  big  toe  with  the  right  hand, 
and  the  left  big  toe  with  the  left  hand,  the 
hands  coming  from  behind  the  back,  and 
crossing  each  other. 

"  n.  Sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 
as  in  No.  I,  put  the  hands  between  the 
thighs  and  the  calves,  and  then,  planting 
the  palms  of  the  hands  firmly  on  the 
ground,  hft  up  the  body. 

"in.  Sit  straight  on  a  level  place  and 
firmly  insert  both  insteps  between  the 
thighs  and  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Then 
stretch  the  legs  straight  in  front,  holding 


iMG. 


-Hindu  Exercise  III. 


when  practised  with  special  breathing 
exercises,  develops  certain  powers  latent 
in  the  nerve-centres,  and  the  different 
organs  of  the  system.  Another  object  in 
practising  '  Asana '  is  to  remove  the 
element  which  causes  heaviness  of  the 
body,  and  to  free  the  system  from  the 


the  big  toes  with 
bending  the  knees, 
with  the  forehead 


the  hands,  but  not 
Next,  touch  the  knees 
This  makes  the  loins 
lean,  and  helps  to  remove  many  diseases. 
Afterwards,  holding  the  toes  as  before, 
keep  one  arm  extended,  and,  with  the 
otlier,  draw  the  toe  towards  your  ear  as 
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you  would  do  with  the  string  of  a 
bow. 

"  IV.  Plant  the  hands  firmly  on  the 
ground.  Support  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  elbows,  pressing  them  against 
the  sides  of  the  loins.  Then  raise  the  feet 
above  the  ground,  keeping  them  stiff  and 
straight  on  a  level  with  the  head.  This 
helps  to  cure  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
spleen,  and  liver,  and  all  disorders 
caused  by  an  excess  of  wind,  bile,  or 
phlegm.  It  also  increases  the  power  of 
digestion. 

"  V.  Lie  upon  the  back  on  the  floor  at 
full  length  like  a  corpse,  keeping  the  head 
on  a  level  with  the  body.  This  helps  to 
remove  fatigue,  and  brings  rest  and 
calmness  of  mind. 

"  The  student  of  Hatha  Yoga  having 
perfected  himself  in  controUing  some  of 
these  postures,  should  next  take  up  the 
breathing- exercises.  He  should  carefully 
study  the  science  of  breathing  in  all 
its  aspects.  The  first  posture  is  one  of 
the  easiest  and  best  for  him  who  wishes 
to  control  the  breathing.  It  favours  a 
quiet  circulation  and  slow  respiration. 

"The  beginner  should  first  practise 
abdominal  breathing  through  both  nostrils, 
keeping  a  measured  time  for  inspiration 
and  expiration.    Gradually  he  should  be 
directed  by  his  master  to  hold  the  breath 
in  and  out.    After  practising  this  internal 
and  external  suspension  of  breath  for  a 
few  weeks,  he  should  next  take  up  alter- 
nate breathing.    He  may  expire  through 
the  left  nostril  for   four  s-conds,  and 
inspire  through  the  right  for  four  seconds, 
then  reverse  the  order,  breathing  out 
through  the  right  and  in  through  the  left. 
The    alternate   breathing-exercises  will 
purify  the  nerves,  and  will  fit  the  student 
for  higher  breathing- exercises.    The  stu- 
dent should  then  breathe  in  through  one 
nostril  for  four  seconds,  hold  the  breath, 
counting  sixteen  seconds,  and  breathe  out 
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through  the  other  nostril,  counting  eight 
seconds. 

"The  drinking  of  cold  water  through 
the  nose  removes  headache  or  chronic 
cold  in  the  head.  A  Hatha  Yogi  cleanses 
the  passage  between  the  nose  and  the 
mouth  by  passing  cords  of  soft  black 
thread  through  the  nostrils  and  bringing 
them  out  at  the  mouth.  He  can  pass  the 
cord  through  one  nostril  and  bring  it  out 
through  the  other.  This  purifies  the  head 
and  makes  the  eyesight  keen." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  how  the 
Hatha  Yogi  cleanses  the  alimentary  canal 
by  swallowing  a  long  piece  of  fine  mushn 
three  inches  wide  ;  and  how  he  purges 
the  intestines  by 
drawing  up  water 
into  them  by  the  help  ( 
of  breathing-exercises, 
and  without  using  any 
instrument ;  and  so 
forth. 

He  treats  insomnia 
by  assuming  the  spe- 
cial position  of  lying  upon  the  back, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  few  deep 
breaths  and  holding  them  after  each 
inspiration. 

In  the  above  selections  there  are  certain 
practices  which  few  Anglo-Saxons  will 
attempt.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  appeal 
to  people  by  "Up  and  be  doing  "  than 
by  "  Down  and  be  sitting  or  lying."  But 
the  Hindus  have  certainly  much  to  teach 
us — and  tliey  teach  it  very  quietly— about 
better  breathing  and  more  sensible  repose. 
For  the  culture  of  physical  activity  we 
must  seek  other  lands,  remembering  what 
the  supreme  object  of  the  Yoga  practice 
is. 

These  physical  exercises  are  thus  esti- 
mated by  the  writer  : — "  To  the  real 
seeker  after  absolute  truth  they  have  small 
value,  except  as  they  become  a  means  of 
helping  special  conscious  realisation.    If  a 


Fig.  4. 
Hindu  Exercise  IV. 
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man  lives  five  hundred  years,  and  yet  in 
that  time  does  not  reach  the  state  of  God- 
consciousness,  he  is  httle  better  than  an 
oaktree,  which  may  outlast  many  genera- 
tions, and  grow  to  great  size,  but  is  in  the 
end  only  an  oak-tree." 

It  is  the  spiritual  that  the  learner  sees 
as  his  ultimate  goal,  as  we  Anglo-Saxons 
have  been  accused  of  seeing  the  financial 
or  the  atliletic  or  the  aesthetic  (the  attrac- 
tive appearance)  as  our  ultimate  goal. 
And  the  results  speak  for  themselves,  if 
we  are  to  beheve  most  of  those  who  have 
lived  among  these  Hindus.    The  marvel 
of  it  is  that  these  Hindus  have  been  speci- 
alists in  rehgion  for  thousands  of  years, 
have  set  it  first,  have  set  it  far  before 
commerce,  pohtics,  empire,  athletics,  social 


PiQ.  5.— Hindu  Exercise  V.  Relaxing. 


success — they  have  made  it  the  test  and 
touchstone  of  all  their  practices— they 
have  said  to  themselves,  "  I  will  do  this, 
not  if  it  pays  monetarily,  but  if  it  pays, 
spiritually,"  and  yet,  and  yet,  we  Chris- 
tians, who  profess  to  set  religion  as  the 
supreme  end  and  aim  of  hving,  at  least 
on  Sundays,  practically  never  are  told  by 
our  clergy  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
one  single  word  about  better  posture  or 
better  breathing,  even  on  Sundays  and  in 
churches  where  the  speciahst-minister  has 
an  audience  bound  to  hsten  to  him  for 
many  minutes.    We  ask  whether  the 
almost  utter  neglect  of  such  advice  by  our 
ministers  is  due  to  superior  wisdom  (which 
can  only  be  the  result  of  painstaking  re- 
search and  fair  experimentation),  or  to 
short-sighted   ignorance ;    whether  the 
unswerving  insistence  on  such  advice  by 
Hindu  Gurus  is  really  due  to  inferior 
knowledge  ? 


THE  TRAINING  OF  JAPANESE; 

Like  the  Hindu  Yogis,  the  Japanese 
Jujitsu-practisers  pay  attention  to  breath- 
ing through  the  nostrils  and  to  repose  of 
the  mind  and  good  temper,  not  neglecting 
the  body  (and  especially  its  food),  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  aiming  at  sheer  size 
of  muscle  and  a  certain  type  of  strength. 

But,  with  respect  to  agility,  the  Japan- 
ese are  far  in  advance  of  the  Hindus,  and 
it  will  give  a  good  idea  of  some  of  the 
training,  in  contrast  with  the  above 
exercises,  if  we  cite  a  few  exercises  here. 

I.  Leap  forward,  as  if  to  grapple  an 
opponent  in  front  of  you.  Then  leap 
sideways,  as  if  with  the  same  object. 

IL  Vault  over  a  breast-high  obstacle 
as  if  to  meet  an  opponent  on  the  other 
side  of  it. 

in.  Rise  as  quickly  as  you  can  from  a 
sitting  posture,  or  from  certain  other 
postures  at  which  you  might  have  arrived 
after  a  fall.  Throw  yourself  forward  on 
your  knees,  your  hands  not  touching  the 
floor  ;  then  rise  at  once. 

IV.  While  you  hop  forward  with  one 
leg,  kick  backward  with  the  other,  and 
while  you  hop  on  one  foot,  send  the  other 
now  far  back,  now  high  up,  now  well  to 
the  side. 

V.  Rush  at  full  speed  towards  a  s^ving- 
ing  object,  and  grasp  it  securely  without 
diminishing  your  speed. 

VI.  Practise  feinting.  Pretend  to  spring 
at  the  knees  of  an  opponent,  then  change 
suddenly,  and  spring  higher  up  or  to  the 
side. 

Such  exercises  are  unknown  in  the 
Hindu  Yoga  system,  nor  indeed  are  they 
typical  of  Oriental  nations,  which,  how- 
ever, have  certain  points  of  similarity, 
such  as  the  attention  to  breathing  and 
massage— arts  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 
many  thousands  of  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
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Japanese  training,  we  should  rather  com- 
pare not  other  Eastern  nations,  but  the 
practisers  of  the  German  Naturheil- 
methods  (as  described  in  an  earUer  article). 
The  Japanese  system  differs  because  its 


Fig.  6.— Jujitsu  inures  the  Wrists  to  Strains  by 
Constant  Practice. 

exercises  are  more  interesting  and  more 
competitive,  whereas  the  German  Natur- 
heil-exercises  have  scarcely  any  interest 
beyond  their  hygiene.  We  may  also 
compare  this  German  system  in  so  far  as 
it  pays  attention  to  women  with  regard  to 
their  health;  but  the  Japanese  system  is 
superior,  because  it  also  considers  their 
beauty  or  attractiveness,  their  power  to 
protect  themselves,  their  spirit  of  fair  play, 
and  their  pohteness,  while  it  does  not 
sacrifice  accurate  and  instantaneous  obedi- 
ence to  orders  and  routine. 

The  Japanese  system  is  alien  from  the 
English  in  encouraging,  or  taking  for 
granted,  a  pride  in  the  body  and  an  absence 
of  shame  about  it ;  and  their  ideas  of 
competition  are  different  from  the  EngUsh, 
as  we  shall  show  directly. 

Hancock's  book,  pubhshed  by  Put- 
nam's, is  the  most  popular  work  on 
Jujitsu  (or,  as  he  spells  it.  Jiu-jitsu),  and 
it  is  deservedly  so,  though  in  one  or  two 
respects  it  is  singularly  inaccurate  and 
apt  to  be  fatally  misleading.  We  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Hancock  for  details,  and 
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especially  for  the  details  about  the  physical 
training  of  women.  Here  we  cite  a  few 
general  impressions  from  the  book. 

The  Japanese  upset  our  usual  tests  for 
fitness,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  are  simply  ridiculous.  Size, 
they  say,  is  not  the  thing  to  seek  for  ; 
not  height,  not  size  of  biceps,  not  even 
size  of  chest  ;  nor  yet  weight  ;  but  a  fit 
body  and  a  fit  mind  (the  latter  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  care  and  use  of  the 
body).    The  body  is  to  be  strong  and 
quick,  to  work  economically  and  under 
the  control  of  the  mind.    The  subjects  of 
the  various  chapters  in  that  book  wiU  show 
the  scope  of  the  training.    We  cannot  do 
better  than  introduce  the  book  and  the 
Japanese  methods  by  citing  them  :— A 
healthy   stomach — exercises    for  heart, 
lungs,  arms,  legs— even  temper  and  some 
feats   that  require  it — ^water — air — few 
stimulants  and  narcotics— not  too  fat  nor 
too   thin— preparation   for  attack  and 
defence — advanced  tricks — self-teaching— 
agihty.    And,  throughout  the  work,  the 
mind  together  with  the  body. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  wonderfully 
sensible.  There  is  developed  a  polite 
contempt  for  the  weak  mind,  including  the 
petty  and  irritable  mind.  There  is  de- 
veloped concentration  and  patience.  There 
is  developed  cheerfulness  and  good  nature. 


Fig.  7.— a  Japanese  Exercise  for  the  Legs. 


There  is  developed  a  true  spirit  of  com- 
petition by  imitation-competition.  There 
is  developed  self-respect.  There  is  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  membership  of  a  great 
nation,  the  individual  becoming  obedient, 
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vet  resourceful.   This  self-respect  is  partly  much  abstinence  now  as  there  used  to  be. 

due  to  the  sense  that  the  individual  can  Then  there  is  leisurely  eating,  which  most 

defend  himself  and  others.  representatives  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations 

As  an  example  of  this,  a  Cambridge  Foot-  have  despised 


ball  Blue  was  once  asked  by  a  small  man- 
who  had  trained  himself  in  the  Japanese 
■  way  to  knock  him  over  or  hurt  him.  A 
room  was  got  ready  and  well  padded  with 
cushions,  etc.,  and  the  big  man  was  told 
to  "  make  for  "  the  httle  man  and  try  to  kill 


The  diet  itself  is  simple,  and  free  from 
excess.  Mr.  Hancock  is  quite  wrong  in 
telling  us  that  the  Japanese  hve  to  a  great 
extent  upon  rice.  Dr.  James  Canthe 
ably  criticises  the  whole  book  in  the 
Daily  Express.    As  he  says,  the  Japanese 


him.    He  began  carefully,  but  afterwards    are  not  the  only  people  who  have  attained 


warmed  to  his  work,  and  tried  hard  to  get 
the  better  of  the  small  opponent,  but  after 
each  attempt  found  himself  worsted,  and 
pretty  frequently  on  the  floor. 

Part  of  the  secret  is  that  the  expert 
uses  his  opponent's  attack, 
his  opponent's  weight  and 
force,  his  opponent's  cloth- 
ing. All  is  fair.  There  is 
no  rule,  except  to  win  and 
to  do  your  opponent  no 
permanent  injury,  and  to 
do  yourself  and  your  all- 
round  fitness  no  permanent 
injury. 

Now  much  of  the  good 
result  of  the  training — the 
all-round  fitness  which  the 
Japanese  do  possess  —  is 
through  their  exercise.  But 
let  us  first  consider  other  factors  in  their 
method  —  all-round  helps   valuable  (in 

Japan  at  least)  for  all  people.    We  need 

only  quote  them  here,  as  there  is  no 

space  to  enter  into  details. 

First,  there  is  massage,  with  which 

wonders  can  be  worked,  as  every  doctor 

of  repute  is  well  aware. 
Then  there  is  rest.    Rest  is  used  for 

remedial  purposes,  and  a  special  branch 

of  it  is  the  habit  of  breathing  at  intervals 

directly  fatigue  is  felt,  as  the  exponents  of 

the  Ling  system  advise. 
Then  there  is  abstinence,  except  from 

tea  and  tobacco;  but  apparently  not  so 


Fig.  8.— a  Jujitsu  Exercise  for 
THE  Abdominal  Muscles. 


to  a  high  state  of  physical  perfection.  He 
instances  the  Ghoorka  soldiers  and  the 
Turks  and  the  Sikhs.    It  is  true  that  the 
Japanese  exclude  beef  and  mutton,  but 
in  this  again  they  are  not  unique,  and  the 
Japanese  consume  fish  twice 
daily  at  meals,  unless  they 
are    starving ;     and,  Dr. 
Canthe  says,  eggs  and  cheese 
are  seldom  absent  from  the 
food  at  some  portion  of  the 
day.    "  Man  cannot  hve  on 
rice  alone,  nor  is  there  any 
race  of  man  who  attempts 
to  do  so.    In  China,  fish  or 
pork  is  served  at  every  meal, 
even  to   the    coolie  class. 
Vegetables    and  fruit  are 
liberally  partaken  of  by  all 
rice-eating — as  distinct  from 
bread-eating— peoples,  so  that  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  Oriental  people 
can  hve  and  do  hard  work  on  a  handful  of 
rice  thrown  into  water  is  misleading  and 
untrue." 

Water  is  an  important  item  in  the  diet, 
not  at  meals,  but  especially  late  at  night. 
Water  is  used  freely  for  purposes  of  wash- 
ing, after  exercise  (when  it  is  a  matter 
of  course),  and  also  on  other  occasions. 
The  Japanese  use  hot  water  far  more 
often  than  we  do.  They  have  their  bath- 
tub out  of  doors,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  naked— why  should  they  be,  unless 
their  bodies  are  deformed  ? 
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Then  their  ventilation  is  more  sensible 
than  ours.  Air-tight  compartments  are 
against  their  rule.  Their  partitions  are 
thin,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  gets  in. 

Plenty  of  light  gets  in  also.  They  are 
lovers  of  light,  and  their  clothing  is  far 
less  sombre,  far  less  hampering  than  ours. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is  hardi- 
hood, contentment  with  a  little,  and  fitness 
in  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  They  are  not 
a  pampered  people — at  any  rate,  not  yet, 
though  the  city-folk  are  apt  to  yield  to 
luxury. 

Besides,  the  system  is  extremely  eco- 
nomical in  every  sense  of  the  word  economy 
— economy  of  money,  of  time,  of  energy  ; 
of  money,  partly  because  they  use  the 
healing  forces  of  nature  so  sensibly. 

Then,  again,  there  is  scarcely  any 
apparatus.  There  is  no  need  of  a  large 
space  for  practice.  Many  of  us  depend 
upon  our  cricket-  and  football-fields.  The 
Japanese  find  a  little  bit  of  a  room 
sufficient. 

This  or  that  part  of  a  man's  self  serves 
as  his  apparatus,  making  him  thus  inde- 
pendent of  outside  paraphernaha.  His 
hands  he  turns  into  a  kind  of  stick  by 
hardening  their  edges.  With  that  human 
weapon  he  can  strike  a  deadly  blow. 
Or  he  uses  one  viorist  with  which  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  other  wrist. 

Not  that  he  de- 
spises CO  -  operation. 
He  will  use  another 
person  to  give  resist- 
ance, somewhat  as 
we  would  use  an 
elastic  exerciser. 

Competition  lends 
to  the  exercises  an 
attraction  which  is 
absent    from  most 
Fio.  9.-THR0WING  OFF  A   hygienic  exercises. 
T..«oAT-GRiP  BY  A       It  is  interesting  to 

WITH  CLASfED  hands.    Kote  that  those  exer- 


FiG.  10. — A  JujiTsu  Exer- 
cise FOR  Many  Important 
Muscles. 


cises  wliich  are 
least  useful  for  the 
important  organs 
of  the  body  may 
be  most  attractive 
to  the  individual. 
Why  should  he 
over  -  develop  his 
biceps  ?  That  does 
little  good  to  his 
body,  but  it  at- 
tracts him.  With 
competition,  how- 
ever, we  can  ren- 
der almost  any  exercise  attractive.  The 
Japanese  compete  not  in  order  that  they 
may  win  easily,  but  in  order  that  now 
and  then  they  may  avoid  winning  easily 
and  may  only  just  win,  somewhat  as 
the  professional  coaches  the  beginner, 
altering  the  standard  of  his  play  at  will, 
and  restraining  himself. 

This  power  in  reserve  is  a  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Japanese  art.  The  expert 
can  break  the  spine  of  an  opponent  by  a 
blow  with  the  edge  of  his  wrist.  He  has 
many  ways  of  incapacitating  his  opponent 
for  life.  He  abstains  from  these  ways, 
however,  and  is  content  to  put  his  op- 
ponent hors  de  combat  for  the  time  being. 

He  reminds  one  of  the  proposal  made 
sometime  ago  to  render  war  less  dangerous. 
Instead  of  explosives  which  kill  people 
there  were  to  be  explosives  which  served 
as  an  anaesthetic.  Two  ships  meet,  and 
one  ship  manages  to  send  into  the  other 
ship  explosives  which  put  the  crew  into 
a  deep  sleep.  It  is  to  be  an  understood 
thing  that  this  ci'ew,  or  the  part  of  it  that 
has  been  alfected,  shall  treat  itself  as 
dead  people,  and  not  fight  again  during 
the  conflict.  The  Japanese  have  the 
supreme  art,  in  tlieir  system  of  attacic  and 
defence,  of  making  their  opponent  unable 
to  fight  for  several  minutes  ;  afterwards 
he  recovers  completely.    The  Japanese 
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could  kill,  but  they  will  not.  They  are  grip,  you  bring  off,  perhaps,  the  arm-pinch, 
able  to  regulate  their  enormous  power,  and  or,  tightly  closing  your  hands,  you  strike 
turn  it  on  in  small  quantities.  your  opponent's  arm  with  them.  You 

Graduation  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  learn  to  adapt  yourself  to  new  conditions 
the  system,  so  that  by  slow  steps,  imper-     —that  is  part  of  the  Japanese  training  in 


Fig.  II. — Solitary 
Exercise. 


ceptible  almost,  the  learner  is 
able  to  do  what  at  first  would 
be  very  dangerous.  Gradually 
the  pace  is  increased.  Two  men 
stand  opposite  one  another,  and 
one  brings  down  a  pole,  as  if  he 
would  strike  the  other  on  the 
head  ;  but  he  brings  it  down 
slowly  at  first,  and  faster  and 
faster  as  the  opponent  learns 
to  defend  himself. 

The  opponent  learns  not  only 
to  defend  himself,  but  also  not 
to  hurt  himself.  He  learns  how 
to  fall  so  as  to  avoid  jars  and 
wrenches.  Beginning  on  a  pad- 
ded floor,  eventually  he  can  fall  without 
harm  on  the  hardest  floor.  His  system 
must  not  be  stiff ;  it  must  be  agile. 

It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  strengthen  the 
weak  points  par  excellence,  by 
individual  practice.     If  your 
wrists  are  weak,  you  give  up 
time   to  strengthening  them. 
Nearly  all  people  find  that 
their  abdomen  and  solar  plexus 
will  not  stand  a  severe  blow. 
The  art  of  training  them  by 
gradually  increasing   the  se- 
verity of  the  blow  may  make 
these  places  almost  invulner- 
able.   Another  example  would 
be  the  hardening  of  the  throat 
against  the  deadly  throat-grip. 
After  training,  the  expert  can 
let  three  people  hold  down  a  bamboo 
upon  his  Adam's  apple  without  being 
strangled. 

And  he  learns  the  counters  and  answers 
to  the  various  attacks.  After  the  case  of 
the  attempt  to  throttle  you  by  the  throat- 


FlG.  12  .jELF-DeFENCE. 

— The  Man  on  the  Left 
Sits  Down  and  Thus  Sends 
His  Opponent  Over  His 
Head. 


which  most  gymnastic  training  is 
singularly  deficient.  It  is  not 
all  set  work  ;  you  have  to  be 
ready  with  an  answer  to  new 
experiments. 

Yet  the  foundations  are  not 
neglected  —  the  foundations  of 
life  and  health  and  physical  per- 
fection.   Besides  cleanliness  and 
cheerfulness — ^which  mean  eco- 
nomy and    energy — you  must 
attend  regularly  to  your  breath- 
ing.    You  must  learn  to  walk 
well  and  fast  and  far.  You  must 
learn  to  rest.    You  must  master 
the  A  B  C  of  physical  life. 
You  master  it  not  by  attempting  a 
hundred  tasks    the   first  day,  but  by 
acquiring  one  task,  one  accomplishment, 
at  a  time,  and   adding  another  to  it ; 

then  repeating  these  two,  and 
adding  a  third  on  what  we 
have  called  the  n'swne-sys- 
tem. 

Thus,  though  the  sum-total 
of  work  done  and  ground 
covered  is  immense,  through- 
out there  is  moderation. 
Every  learner  knows  that  test 
of  excess  and  fatigue  —  the 
palpitating  of  the  heart  and 
the  panting  of  the  lungs. 
He  then  learns,  not  so  much  to 
abstain  altogether,  as  gradu- 
ally to  reduce  his  exercise  and 
food,  etc.  For  instance,  in  case  of 
fatigue,  he  will  not  rest  for  a  month 
or  two;  he  will  take  rather  less,  yet 
rather  more  sensible,  exercise.  In  case 
of  obesity  he  will  not  starve,  but  he 
will  eat  less  food,  less  fattening  food,  and 
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will  drink  more  water  at  the  right  times ; 
will  take  more  exercise  of  the  right  kinds, 
and  will  sleep  less.  In  fact,  he  will  live 
a  moderate,  thoroughl}?  sensible  life. 

Besides  this  attention  to  the  various 
-ations,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  such  as  co- 
operation, graduation,  adaptation,  found- 
ation, and  moderation,  there  is  a  care  also 
for  supplementation.  Thus  rowing  is 
becoming  popular.  It  is  realised  that 
nothing  of  value  or  interest  is  worth 
neglecting. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  see  how  care- 
fully the  preparations  were  made,  how 
wonderful  was  the  organisation,  how  un- 
swerving the  patriotism,  yet  how  unfaihng 
the  versatility — all  this  together  with  a 
marvellous  endurance  and  cheerfulness. 
And  these  same  qualities  will  be  found 
throughout  all  spheres  of  Japanese  hfe, 
in  commerce  as  well  as  in  physical  culture, 
in  all  spheres  except  reUgion.    But  the 


religion  of  the  body  is  with  the  Japanese 
of  as  much  importance  apparently  as  the 
reUgion  of  the  soul.  The  idea  of  being  ill 
and  bringing  forward  as  your  excuse  that 
you  are  spiritual  would  be  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Japanese.  They  are 
singularly  healthy.  The  complaints  which 
■ — if  we  may  judge  by  advertisements — we 
as  a  nation  excel  in,  they  as  a  nation 
scarcely  know.  The  hosts  of  heart-diseases, 
for  example,  are  rare  in  Japan.  Neither 
is  consumption  rampant,  nor  constipa- 
tion, nor  worry. 

There  are  many  lessons  which  we  can 
learn  from  their  system,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  sensible  training  cannot 
begin  too  early  in  youth,  cannot  attend 
too  much  to  details,  cannot  extend  to  too 
many  classes  and  to  too  many  individuals, 
should  be  brief  and  cheap,  and  feasible 
an5where,  and  graduated  and  supervised, 
but  must  be  interesting  in  view  of  personal 
and  national  ambitions. 


Fig.  13.— a  Neat  Japanese  Handcuff-Grip. 
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WALKING,    RUNNING,    AND  CYCLING. 

WALKING :  The  Attractiveness  of  a  Good  Walker  and  Runner,  especially  a  Female  One-Interest 
Given  by  Various  Races-and  by  Individual  Feats-Walking  as  an  Antidote  in  this  Age  of 
Sitting -Leisurely  Walking  a  Great  Art-Walking  with  Bent  Legs-Pros  and  Cons-For  Armies 
Marching  Long  Distances-Testimonials  as  to  Walking-Exceptions-Worry,  Wrong  Breathing, 
Wrong  Clothing,  Boots-Straight  Line  of  Legs-Hundred-Up  Again-Good  General  Position- 
Gradual  Increase-Rhythm -Not  Violent  after  Hearty  Meal-Personal  Tips  from  an  Ordinary 
Person-Get  an  Object-Experiment-Diet-Going  Uphill-Bare  Head-Change  of  Clothing- 
Plaster— Wash-Fresh  Clothes-Mems-Leisureliness  Again-Good  Effects  Generally  Over-estimated 
-SirLauderBrunton-" Every  Muscle  of  the  Body?"— Full  Movements  also  Needed-Demerits  of 
Rhythm-?  Refreshing  for  all-Long  and  Dull  Walks  Bad  for  the  Young-British  Scenery- 
Climbing.  RUNNING :  Why  Less  Popular— A  Cowardly  Confession— Harry  Andrews— Individu- 
ality-Moderation and  Graduation— Good  Rules— Massage— Self-massage— Final  Tips.  CYCLING : 
Gives  a  Motive— Its  Charm  One  of  Mastery,  such  a  Sense  as  a  Golf-club  may  Give— Introduces 
us  to  England— to  the  Open  Air— to  Social  Intercourse— Competitions— Is  Cycling  Good?— It 
Depends  Partly  on  the  Cycle,  the  Position,  the  Clothing— Its  Rhythm,  Pros  and  Cons— Must  be 
Supplemented  by  Other  Exercises-A  Note  on  the  History-In  the  Direction  of  Comfort— Some 
Hints— Choice  and  Care  of  a  Machine— How  often  should  One  Ride  ?— Objections  :  May  be  against 
Games,  etc.— Exercises  Suggested— Advantages  of  Cycling— Know  Your  Own  Land— How  to  Use 
a  Friend. 


WALKING. 

NOT  long  ago  a  friend  of  ours  gave  a 
description  of  a  woman  who  was  not 
pretty,  but  who,  he  said,  always  struck 
him  as  pretty  until  he  looked  at  her  face. 
The  reason  was  that  she  had  a  nice  voice, 
a  good  figure  and  carriage,  and  a  good 
walk  and  run — the  last  is  a  great  rarity 
in  the  female  sex.  To  the  credit  of  our 
systems — British,  and  Ling,  and  a  few 
others — they  do  attend  to  the  walk  and 
the  run,  not  to  the  stiff  Continental 
gymnast-strut,  but  to  a  sensible  walk  with 
a  free  swing  from  the  hips  ;  and  so  long  as 
people  wish  to  be  attractive  in  as  healthy 
and  harmless  a  way  as  possible,  good 
walking  will  be  of  importance. 

In  1903  the  exercise  was  given  a  fresh 
interest  by  the  Stock  Exchange  race, 
which,  with  other  races  of  a  similar 
kind,  showed  how  endurance  can  be  kept 
up,  even  during  a  city-life.  Karl  Mann, 
the  German,  and  C.  G.  Allen,  the  English- 
man, have  shown  how  endurance  can  be 


kept  up  on  fieshless  foods  if  they  are 
properly  chosen.  "  Dr."  Deighton  has 
shown  how  endurance  can  be  kept  up  even 
in  old  age.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  large  numbers  of  these  people  were 
walkers  by  nature.  There  is  a  certain 
walking  figure  which  one  knows  well. 
Karl  Mann  has  it,  so  has  J.  Butler. 

Walking  is  needed  as  an  antidote  to  the 
sitting-habit  of  modem  days.  In  our 
houses,  in  our  trains  and  'buses,  in  our 
offices,  we  sit.  On  our  cj^cles  we  sit  also. 
What  we  need  is  more  often  to  walk  to 
our  work,  more  often  to  walk  at  intervals 
during  our  work,  and  particularly  during 
part  of  the  (light)  luncheon  interval. 

Here,  however,  we  wish  to  insist  on 
another  kind  of  walking,  besides  the 
walking  with  a  view  to  improved  appear- 
ance and  carriage,  the  walking  with  a  view 
to  victory  or  success  in  a  competition,  the 
walking  with  a  view  to  mere  exercise,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing.  We  wish  to  insist 
on  walking  as  a  more  leisurely  habit,  not 
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Fig.  I. — ^J.  Butler  Finishing  the  Record  Walk  from  London  to  Brighton. 

(Photo:  The  Camera  Mart,  Clapham  Junction,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Harry  Andrews.) 


as  an  athletic  feat  to  win  a  race  or  beat  a 
record,  though  that  motive  has  its  value. 
We  wish  to  urge  the  importance  of  walking 
at  a  reasonable  pace,  so  that  the  walker 
may  have  time  and  the  mind  to  look  at 
the  scenery,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
to  "  live  "  the  scenery,  rather  than  to  look 
at  his  opponent  and  to  strain  himself. ' 

Yet  for  every  kind  of  walking  there  is 
need  of  comfort  and  of  observance  of 
certain  rules  ;  otherwise  the  walk  will 
not  give  you  its  fuU  value. 

A  second  kind  of  interest  in  recent 
years,  besides  the  interest  in  walking- 
matches  and  races,  has  been  aroused  by 
the  experimentation  in  walking  with  bent 
legs.  This  does  not  mean  walking  with 
the  chin  forward  and  the  shoulders  for- 
ward and  the  back  rounded  and  bent. 


You  hold  your  chin  in,  you  hold  your  chest 
forward  ;  but  you  bend  your  trunk  for- 
ward from  the  hips,  and  you  bend  your 
legs  more  noticeably  at  the  knees. 

Against  the  theory  that  this  is  the  right 
way  of  walking  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
customary  nor  orthodox,  and  that  it  gives 


Fig.  2. — Straight  Leg  versus  Bent  Lkg. 
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Fig.  3. — Straight  Legs  Mean  More  Lifting  of  the  Body  than — 


resistance  offered  to  a  wind 
which  is  against  you.  You 
expose  less  height  to  it. 

We  see  the  difference 
somewhat  more  clearly  per- 
haps if  we  contrast  the 
exertion  of  the  two  kinds 
of  Run,  the  bent-leg  type 
being  a  type  for  long-dis- 
tance and  uphill  work  par 
excellence. 

Ordinary  Bent-Leg 
Run.  Run. 


an  ugly  and  slouching  effect.  That  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  as  well  to  consider  what 
can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  to  cite 
a  few  of  the  tests  which  have  been  made. 
They  are  given  in  more  detail  in  "  The 
Training  of  the  Body."  Among  the  most 
important  are  these  : — 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  nearer  to  the 
front.  Your  own  weight  helps  to  pull 
you  forward ;  it  has  not  to  be  dragged 
forward  at  every  step. 

Every  step  is  kept  nearer  to  the  ground. 
A  great  deal  of  the  exertion  of  walking  is 
an  exertion  in  lifting  the  body.  The  less 
you  lift  the  body  the  less  exertion  you  use. 
Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  get  as  much 
exercise  as  possible  in  a  short  time,  then 
you  will  not  try  this  walk. 

A  small  point  is  that  there  is  less 
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Length  of  step  , . 

Rise  at  each  step 

Steps  per  kilo- 
metre . . 

Total  raising  of 
the  body  dur- 
ing the  kilo- 
metre . . 

Force  used  in 
raising  a  body 
of  75  kg.  ..4,126.5 


1.29s 
.07 


1.385  metre 
.05  metre 


722 


55.02     36.1  metres 


2,707.5 


Raoul  made  French  soldiers  run  twelve 
kilometres  at  a  stretch,  after  thirty-six 
lessons.  At  first  we  ourselves  found  the 
plan  of  no  advantage,  except  uphill.  It 
was  only  after  practice  that  the  mind  and 
the  muscles  became  used  to  the  new 
position  and  movement.  Then  it  seemed 
far  less  exertion.    At  the  beginning  of 


Fig.  4. — BiiNT  Legs. 
(Illustmlions  adapted  nom  "The  Tiainii>s  0/  the  Body.") 
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the  training  the  soldiers  did  the  first 
kilometre  in  lo  minutes,  the  third  in 
7|  minutes  ;  at  the  end  of  the  training 
they  did  the  first  in  7I  minutes,  the  third 
in  under  5I  minutes  ! 

For,  as  the  Table  will  show,  though  the 
bent-leg  plan  gives  fewer  steps,  yet  it 
gives  longer  steps  and  less  exertion  in 
lifting  the  body  and  pulling  it  forwards. 

The  decision  is  still  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  this  walk- 
let  us  say  for  a  marching  army  when  it  has 
a  long  distance  to  cover.    Certainly  I  think 
our  army  should  experiment  in  this,  as 
indeed  in  a  hundred  other  directions.  But 
our  army  is  not  enterprising.    It  is  one  of 
the  last  bodies  to  move  in  a  sensible 
direction.    Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  bodies  as  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  masses,  since  soldiers  can 
easily  be  treated  in  large  quantities,  and 
made  to  do  precisely  what  they  are  told. 
Such   an   experiment   as    this   has  no 
danger  in  it,  and  may  be  of  great  service 
to  the  nation.    As  we  say,  the  matter  is 
undecided.    That  music  helps  walking  is 
usually  admitted,  but  that  bent  legs  help 
long-distance  walking  is   not  yet  quite 
certain. 

For  all  walking,  however,  practically 
everyone  is  agreed  on  certain  points. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  value  of  walking, 
we  can  quote  a  number  of  opinions  not 
only  from  busy  men,  but  also  from  athletes 
in  various  departments.  If  you  asked  an 
athlete  what  he  found  useful  in  training, 
among  other  helps  he  would  be  almost 
certain  to  mention  walking.  We  cite  a 
few  cases  here  from  W.  G.  George's  book 
on  Training. 

Besides  George  himself,  the  following 
athletes  include  walking  in  their  regime  : — 
Montague  Billimore,  S.  H.  Baker,  A.  E. 
Relf,  W.  J.  Cummings,  Charles  Bennett, 
John  J.  Mullen,  James  Kibblewhite,  S. 
Dixon,  C.  Cattlin,  E.  A.  Dawson,  H.  A. 


Munro,  W.  W.  Alexander,  J.  Daffern, 
W.  J.  Sturgess,  C.  M.  Callow,  Matthew 
Drake,  Montague  A.  Holbein,  Montague 
Scott  Turner,  Ernest  Needham,  Harry 
Wood,  W.  G.  East,  H.  T.  Blackstaffe, 
F.  W.  Warre,  W.  J.  Oakley,  and  Daniel 
Bulger.  These  represent  most  branches 
of  athletic  sport. 

An  exception,  however,  would  be  where 
the  walking  tends  to  thought  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  business  or  the  worry.  Many 
find  that  a  walk  is  no  recreation ;  it 
simply  starts  them  thinking,  perhaps 
rather  more  rapidly  and  anxiously  than 
before.  In  this  case  it  might  be  as  well 
to  alternate  the  walking  with  runn'ng,  on 
the  principle  already  suggested — namely, 
the  runs  of  about  thirty  to  thirty-five 
yards  with  intervals  of  walking  until  the 
breath  is  thoroughly  recovered. 

Good  breathing  through  the  nostrils  is 
a  second  requisite.  Instead  of  keeping 
the  mouth  open,  one  must  keep  the  mouth 
shut — as  a  general  rule — and  inhale 
through  the  nostrils,  and  have  the  chest 
well  up  and  forward. 

The  next  requisite  is  comfortable  cloth- 
ing. We  deal  with  clothing  in  another 
chapter,  but  we  may  mention  here  that  if 
there  is  a  tight  corset  or  belt,  its  eEects- 
will  be  worse  when  extra  work  is  thrown 
upon  the  lungs.  When  there  are  mis- 
shapen stockings  or  socks,  boots  or  shoes, 
that  distort  the  big  toe  from  its  direct 
forward  fine,  the  distortion  will  be  more 
harmful  when  exercise  is  taken. 

One  reason  is  that  the  distorted  toe, 
being  moved  out  of  the  direct  forward  line, 
is  no  longer  as  good  a  lever  as  it  might  be. 
Or,  if  you  turn  in  your  toes  and  so  make 
the  big  toe  face  directly  forwards  as  a 
strong  lever,  then  you  distort  the  direction 
of  your  legs  ;  you  do  not  use  the  muscles 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  straight  line  is 
important  in  the  free  swing  of  the  legs 
from  tlic  hips  ;  in  the  direction  of  the 
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body  also,  which  should  not  "  rollick  " 
about  from  side  to  side. 

To  walk  directly,  to  make  the  feet  move 
straight  to  the  front  rather  than  in  curves, 
is  not  an  easy  task  for  all  of  us.  Pi-actice, 
therefore,  is  of  importance.  A  good 
practice,  as  well  as  a  healthy  general 
exercise,  has  been  alluded  to  already. 
W.  G.  George  calls  it  the  Hundred-Up. 

It  is  particularly  useful  as  a  preparation 
and  training,  and  when  the  walking 
itself  is  for  some  reason  or  other — perhaps 
because  a  change  of  clothing  and  wash 
afterwards  would  be  hard  to  get — not 
desirable  or  feasible.  With  it  you  can 
imitate  even  the  alternate  walk  and  run. 

A  good  general  position  of  the  body  is  of 
equal  importance.  The  chin  should  be  in, 
the  chest,  once  again,  well  up  and  forward, 
the  trunk  inclined  slightly  forward  from  the 
hips  ;  the  hands,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
should  hang  comfortably  down  by  the 
sides,  unless  you  carry  a  stick  now  in  one 
and  now  in  the  other. 

All  are  agreed  that  a  walk  in  a  bad 
position,  with  rounded  shoulders,  open, 
dust- drinking  mouth,  and  so  on,  is  bad. 

Most  are  agreed  also  that  there  should 
be  gradual  increase.  In  the  first  place 
you  ought  to  get  the  correct  action  before 
you  walk  long  distances,  lest  you  should 
establish  a  wrong  habit.  The  knees — see 
the  Hundred-Up  exercise — should  not  go 
too  far  up  in  front  of  you,  nor  should  the 
legs  make  too  long  a  stride. 

Then  there  should  be  rhythm.  The 
muscles  that  work  with  least  effort  are 
the  large  muscles  that  work  rhythmically, 
each  movement  being  a  preparation  for 
the  next.  The  rhythm  may  be  helped  by 
the  humming  of  a  tune  aloud  or  to  one's 
self. 

Then  there  should  not  be  violent  or 
prolonged  exertion  after  a  big  meal ;  that 
is  an  obvious  bit  of  advice. 

We  may  add  a  few  tips  from  our  own 


personal  experience — not  as  a  good  walker 
but  as  an  occasional  walker,  whose  words 
for  that  very  reason  may  appeal  to  a  large 
pubhc.  Too  many  books  on  walking  have 
been  written  by  experts  who  take  it  up  as 
a  speciaUty,  if  not  as  a  profession.  What 
the  man  in  the  street  or  in  the  office  wants 
to  know  is  how  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  an 
ordinary  walk  occasionally,  when  he  gets 
the  chance.  (We  will  give  him  tips  for 
severer  training  later  on.) 

First  he  should  have  an  object  in  view, 
and  therefore  a  destination  worth  arriving 
at.  Take  as  an  example  a  walk  from 
Scarborough.  You  fix  on  Robin  Hood's 
Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  whole  of  England.  That  is  worth 
walking  to.  Remove  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
—simply  walk  sixteen  miles— and  prob- 
ably it  is  dull  work. 

Sometimes  we  have  walked  in  order  to 
experiment  as  to  the  effects  of  various 
plans — for  instance,  we  walked  from 
Scarborough  to  Robin  Hood's  Baj^  several 
times,  taking  an  ordinary  breakfast  one 
day,  then  no  breakfast  at  all  the  next  day. 
We  wanted  to  test  the  effects  on  endurance. 
At  that  time  we  found  no  difference  in  the 
effects.  Later,  we  found  that  the  no 
breakfast  plan  gave  better  results  in  speed, 
enjoyment,  and  endurance  as  well. 

A  word  as  to  diet.  England  is  one  of 
the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  except 
for  eating-places  along  its  roads.  For  our 
own  part  we  prefer  bread  and  cheese  to 
almost  any  other  food  which  a  roadside 
public-house  at  present  provides.  Some- 
times we  take  cheese  alone  ;  on  that  we 
have  done  one  or  two  of  our  longest  walks. 
A  convenient  "  outfit "  might  be  some  • 
dried  food  and  nuts  and  a  certain  amount 
of  Plasmon  (we  prefer  it  in  the  form  of 
home-made  biscuits  or  cake),  or,  as  an 
alternative,  and  one  well  worth  trying,  a 
glass  of  very  hot  milk  could  be  sipped  after 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Plasmon 
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powder  were  added  to  it.  Of  all  the  lunches 
which  we  have  ever  had,  for  athletic 
purposes,  this  has  given  the  best  result  up 
to  date. 

But,  to  return,  in  going  up  hill  bend  the 

legs  purposely.    We  have  found  that  by 

doing  this  we  scarcely  notice  that  there  is 

a  hill  at  all.    Just  at  first  the  bent-leg 

walking  is  apt  to  be  trying,  till  the  muscles 

become  practised. 

Such  walking  is  never 

hkely  to  be  gi-aceful 

or  fashionable.  But 

it  may  be  extremely 

useful  if  you  wish  to 

cover  a  long  distance 

comfortably. 

Do  not  be  ashamed 

to  take  off  your  cap 

or  hat  and  let  your 

head  get  some  air,  and 

let  your  hair  grow. 
Do  not  be  ashamed, 

either,  to  look  round 

you    and     be  with 

nature. 

It  may  be  a  good 
plan  to  change  your 
vest  half  way,  and  to 
see  to  any  discomfort 
owing  to  pressure  of 
clothing.  An  excel- 
lent hint  is  to  take 
with  you  a  small  piece 
of  adhesive  plaster  in  case  of  bhsters 
or  sorenesses.  If  the  blister  is  one  which 
you  should  prick,  prick  it  and  wrap  the 
adhesive  plaster  over  the  place ;  this 
prevents  friction  and  pain. 

After  the  walk,  of  course,  take  a  wash 
with  warm  water  and  rubbing ;  then 
sponge  yourself  with  cool  or  cold  water  ; 
then  change  your  clothes.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  walk  if  you  do  not  get  the 
pleasure  and  the  cleanness  of  the  wash  and 
fresh  things  afterwards.    What  is  more 


Fig. 
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delightful  than  to  lie  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  warna  bath,  feehng  that  you  have  done 
your  duty  ? — a  feeling  which  one  scarcely 
ever  gets,  except  after  hard  exercise  or 
hard  work. 

Once  again,  do  not  start  too  violently. 
Gradually   increase    the    pace    as  you 
proceed,  letting  the  fastest  walking,  like 
the  loudest  production  of  the  voice,  come 
near  the  middle,  not 
at  the  beginning  nor 
at  the  end.    Taper  off 
gradually,  and  gradu- 
ally increase  your  dis- 
tance from  day  to  day, 
as  the  muscles  become 
trained  and  work  with 
less  waste. 

Take  paper  or  cards- 
on  which  to  make 
mems,  in  case  ideas 
suggest  themselves 
during  your  walk. 
For  the  walk  may- 
start  your  brain  work- 
ing nicely.  You  need 
not  walk  with  a  view 
to  brain- work  ;  but,  if 
the  ideas  occur,  it  is  a. 
pity  to  reject  them. 

We  would  ask  you 
whether  you  can  walk 
without  hurrying.  We 
do  not  ask  you  merely- 
if  you  can  walk  correctly  ;  we  ask  you 
if  you  can  walk  slowly,  or,  rather,  lei- 
surely.    Walking  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
when  once  you  have  mastered  the  art, 
is  a  wonderful  help  for  city-life.  We 
have  described  elsewhere  how  a  friend  of 
ours,  a  busy  man,  takes  his  rest  and  i^e- 
stores  his  mental  poise  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  become  too  hurried.    He  starts 
from  a  country  town  in  a  typical  country- 
man's waggon,  paying  him  a  shilling  a. 
day  for  the  ride.    At  first  the  pace  is. 
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fearfully  slow.  He  says  to  himself,  "  Why 
does  he  stop  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
everyone  ?  Who  cares  a  rap  about  Mrs. 
Jones'  black  cat  ?  Why  can't  the  man 
get  on  ?  "  But  nothing  will  induce  the 
man  to  get  on.  The  man  drives  leisurely. 
By  degrees  our  friend  finds  the  leisurely 
habit  of  mind  coming  upon  him.  After  a 
few  hours  he  tolerates  the  slow  pace  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  day  he  likes 
it  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  feels 
at  peace  with  the  world  and  ready  for 
sensible  work  again.  In  these  days  of 
motoring  and  gobbling  and  other  fast- 
nesses, such  antidotes  we  need.  Few 
would  have  the  courage  to  venture  on  the 
waggon-trip,  even  for  two  days.  In  that 
case  walk  slowly.  You  may  feel  that  you 
will  look  conspicuous,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  people,  especially  in  a  city,  who  cannot 
help  walking  slowly. 

If  you  do  not  believe  us,  try  to 
walk  rapidly  down  Fleet  Street  ;  you  will 
fail.    It  is  much  easier  to  run  almost  as 


Fig.  6. — Gus.  Cherry,  World's  Chami'Ion  for 
100  Kilometres  (62  Miles). 

(Photo:  W.  S.  Campbell,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Andrews.) 


if  you  were  dodging  through  the  forwards 
and  backs  at  Rugby  football.  That  is 
itself  good  exercise,  but  here  we  advocate 
another  exercise  for  the  sake  of  another 
habit  of  mind.  You  have  tried,  let  us 
suppose,  to  walk  quickly  along  Fleet 
Street,  and  you  are  annoyed  that  everyone 
is  in  your  way.  You  say,  "  Has  not  the 
Anglo-Saxon  public  learnt  yet  that  one 
should  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the  path  ? 
Why  does  it  seem  a  rule  of  the  path  that 
one  should  walk  on  the  shop-side  ?  " 
You  are  thoroughly  annoyed,  and  your  an- 
noyance and  hurry  do  no  good  to  you  or 
anyone.  Now  walk  leisurely.  Notice  th-e 
people.  Some  are  really  funny.  Notice  the 
shops ;  notice  anything  except  that 
you  are  in  a  hustle  to  get  by  these  people. 
This  will  be  training  in  self-control. 

For  the  enthusiasts  have  nearly  all  in- 
sisted on  rapid  walking,  neglecting  the 
equally  im.portant  art  of  restraint. 

Besides  this,  the  enthusiasts  have  over- 
estimated the  good  effects  of  walking,  rapid 
or  ordinary.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  gives  a 
much-needed  reminder  when  he  says  that 
an  ordinary  walk,  as  distinct  from  rowing, 
hopping,  skipping,  jumping,  mountaineer- 
ing, and  so  on,  does  not  fully  squeeze  out 
the  contents  of  and  exercise  the  liver. 
To  exercise  the  liver,  bring  the  right  knee 
well  up  in  front  of  you,  and  repeat  this 
exercise,  or  take  a  step  or  two  upstairs. 
Now  walk  a  step.  You  will  at  once  see 
the  difference. 

It  is  generally  asserted  also,  by  enthusi- 
asts, that  walking  exercises  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to 
exercise  every  muscle  of  the  body  (which 
walking  does  not),  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  exercise  every  muscle  rightly.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  right  exercise.  Among 
them  is  the  full  movement,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  in  a  special  chapter.  This  full 
movement  in  both  directions  massages 
both  sets  of  muscles,  empties  them  of  their 
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waste,  and  allows  fresh  blood  to  flow  in 
and  nourish  them.  Now,  even  those 
muscles  which  walking  exercises,  it  does 
not  necessarily  exercise  fully.  If  instead 
of  walking  you  skate,  or  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  skating,  you  will  see  that  you  get 
far  fuller  movements  for  certain  muscles. 
The  full  movements  may  actually  be  a 
great  reUef  after  walking.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  have  felt  slightly  stiff  as 
well  as  slightly  bored  by  a  walk,  and  have 
practised  some  full  movements  of  the  legs 
and  arms  (when  no  one  was  looking  !  ), 
and  the  result  has  been  not  tiredness  but 
freshness.  That  was  because  there  were 
many  muscles  which  the  walk  had  not 
exercised  fully  ;  and  it  is  the  absence  of 
this  full  contraction  that  tells  against  the 
system  of  walking  with  bent  legs. 

Another  reason  why  walking  is  not  com- 
plete exercise  is  that  it  is  rhythmical. 
Like  cycling,  it  gets  through  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  with  comparatively  little 
waste  of  energy,  because  it  is  rhythmical, 
and  uses  large  muscles.  The  amount  of 
work  done  has  been  estimated  as  something 
so  huge  that  the  mere  figures  must  have 
driven  many  in  sheer  panic  to  eat  a  large 
meal  in  order  to  restore  the  waste. 

Walking  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  not  an 
exercise  in  prompt  adaptation  to  new 
conditions.  Rapid  walking  or  running 
along  any  crowded  street  is  a  different 
matter.  But  we  are  speaking  here  rather 
of  the  walk  in  the  open  country. 

Neither  is  walking  a  refreshment  for  all 
people  alike,  as  so  many  cranks  maintain. 
"  Go  for  a  good  brisk  walk,"  they  say,  as 
if  that  were  bound  to  be  a  pleasure.  It 
may  be  one  of  the  most  depressing  things 
that  you  can  suggest  for  the  individual. 
Tell  him  to  swim,  and  he  may  enjoy  him- 
self ;  tell  him  to  play  a  game,  and  he  may 
enjoy  himself ;  but  do  not  assume  that  he 
must  enjoy  a  walk  because  you  and  many 
other  people  are  clever  enough  to  do  so. 


Fig.  7. 

CONSTANTINE  STARTING  WITH  HANDSPRING  StART. 

(Photo:  W.  S.  Campbell,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Andrews.) 


Certainly  a  long  dull  walk  is  not  good 
for  the  young.  No  long  and  dull  exercises 
are.  Even  older  people  require  motives. 
Comparatively  few  walk  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  thing,  or,  indeed,  walk  at  all  if  they 
can  find  any  quicker  or  lazier  thing  to  do. 

Yet  walking  is  important  for  various 
reasons,  including  the  chance  of  war,  in 
which  it  is  vital  to  cover  vast  distances 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  It  is  this 
that  helps  nations  to  win  their  victories. 
Walking  is  important  for  all  physical 
training,  and  for  education  with  regard  to 
our  land  ;  we  can  see  it  and  feel  it  so  much 
better  when  we  walk.  But  what  is  going 
to  induce  us  to  walk  more  ? 

Competition  helps  enormously,  as  we 
have  said  ;  but  might  there  not  be  more 
of  the  Continental  idea  of  competition, 
the  idea  not  of  beating  several  opponents 
so  much  as  of  reaching  a  certain  standard, 
qualifying  not  as  a  very  fast  walker,  but 
as  a  reasonably  fast  walker  and  a  reason- 
ably correct  walker  of  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, and  not  only  that,  but  over  a 
reasonable  area  of  country  ? 

We  have  in  England  alone — to  say 
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nothing  of  Great  Britain— varieties  of 
scenery  and  air  and  people  that  few  of  us 
guess.  It  is  a  pity  that  part  of  our  educa- 
tion is  not  how  to  walk  and  where  to  walk 
and  where  to  stay  for  a  while,  and  how 
to  stay  there  instead  of  hustling  off  else- 
where immediately.  We  seem  to  oscillate 
between  the  laziness  of  staying  at 
home  (or  in  hotels  or  lodgings),  and 
fidgeting  away  from  home. 

We  ought  at  least  once  in  our  hves  to 
do  a  nttle  climbing.  The  change  of  air, 
the  change  of  exercise  (affecting  the  lungs, 
heart,  Hver,  legs,  and  mind),  are  usually 
sought  abroad.  But  we  should  also  sample 
our  home-wares.  We  cannot  here  give 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  body  with  httle  effort  during  a  climb  ; 
we  may  refer  to  "  The  Training  of  the 
Body."  Nor  should  we  recommend  pro- 
longed climbs— any  more  than  prolonged 
j-uns— for  the  young.  But  some  climbing 
is  essential  for  the  all-round  development 
of  ordinary  people. 

RUNNING. 

A  great  deal  of  what  we  have  said  about 
walking— especially  level  walking— apphes 
with  equal  force  to  running.  Only,  running 
is  seldom  social  at  the  time.  Personally, 
we  look  back  to  some  most  interesting 
conversations  during  our  early-morning  al- 
ternate walks  and  runs  at  Cambridge,  with 
Dr.  Hubert  Higgins.  But  the  conversa- 
tions were  during  the  walking  times. 

Another  respect  in  which  running  is 
less  popular  than  walking  is  this.  After 
a  run  we  should  change  our  clothes,  and 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  so  ;  after  a 
brisk  walk  we  should,  but  often  we  do  not. 
Before  a  brisk  run  we  should  also  change 
into  more  sensible  clothes. 

Even  then  we  are  half-ashamed  to  run 
while  people  are  looking  on.  We  recently 
saw  a  runner  in  racing  "  togs "  near 
Victoria,  sensibly  sprinting  to  the  Park. 
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The  passers-by— or,  rather,  the  passed-by 
— stared  with  a  rude  and  superior  look  ! 

We  confess  to  a  certain  cowardice  our- 
selves. The  nearest  we  can  do  when  we 
want  to  run  along  in  the  streets,  as  we  often 
do,  is — we  confess  to  it  with  some  shame — 
to  pull  out  our  watch  every  now  and  then, 
as  if  we  had  a  train  to  catch.  Hypocrite  ! 
We  have  no  train,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  conspicuous.  After  the  run— the  alter- 
nate walk  and  meanly-apologised-for  run 
in  London — ^we  have  a  bath  and  a  change, 
and  feel  better  ;  but  still  we  feel  mean  ! 
Why  cannot  people  have  a  one-o'clock  run 
and  then  a  change  in  London  ?  The  early 
morning  and  late  evening  exercise — as  of 
the  Liver  Brigade  and  the  swimmers  in 
the  Park  and  Serpentine— is  fine.  But 
surely  midday  is  just  as  good  or  even  better 
as  an  opportunity. 

If,  however,  you  will  not,  then  do  join 
a  club— if  possible,  a  club  with  such  a 
trainer  as  Harry  Andrews,  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  track — and  see  what  can  be  done  for 
men  by  walking  and  running.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  training  for  these  exercises 
will,  we  hope,  do  something  to  inspire  our 
more  sedentary— and,  we  add,  some  of  the 
narrower  "  athletic  "  or  "  gymnastic 
cranks,  fortunately  a  diminishing  class— 
with  the  truth  that  in  this  self-discipline 
in  the  fresh  air,  in  this  care  for  the  body 
and  its  expression,  there  is  true  praise  and 
glory.  Such  a  trainer  makes  one  feel 
that  the  walk  and  run  done  well,  but  not  to 
excess,  are  an  art  that  is— unlike  most  so- 
called  arts  (literary,  dramatic,  artistic, 
poetic)— healthy  for  the  body  and  good  for 
its  appearance.  We  wish  we  could  put 
the  prince  of  athletic  trainers  himself 
before  you.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
give  you  tips  from  his  book  and  from  an 
interview  which  Mr.  Flynn  had  with  him 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  his  younger  days  Andrews  was  a 
jumper,   runner,   and  cricketer;  now, 
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however,  he  is  par  excellence  a  trainer — 
which  (if  you  read  the  writings  of  great 
"  athletes  "  and  their  dogmatic  and  silly 
dicta)  you  wiU  know  to  be  an  utterly 
different  business.    Many,   if  they  fol- 
lowed the  commands  of  a  certain  per- 
former, would  soon  knock  up,  whereas 
Andrews  seems  to  know  how  to  "  get  the 
last  kick  "  out  of  his  men.    And  the  chief 
reason  is  that  he  individualises  ;  he  does 
not  train  men  by  the  yard— a  wooden- 
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giant's  training,  averaging  twenty  miles  a 
day,  with  massage  three  or  four  times  a 
day  ;  then,  before  the  race,  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  of  cycling  each  day,  with  twenty 
extra  once  a  week.  With  strong  heart, 
strong  appetite,  strong  food,  this  was. 
quite  right. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  boy,  or  even 
man,  this  would  be  ridiculous  forcing  and 
strain,  as  distinct  from  development.  Not 
every  boy  or  man  is  built  for  the  long 


Fig.  8.-INGRAV1  AND  JANSEN,  Tandem  Champions. 

Trained  by  Harry  Andrews. 
(Photo:  Campbell,  Creed  Lane,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Harry  Andrezus.) 


headed  plan,  apt  to  result  in  the  pupil 
being  muscle-bound  or  strained  for  life. 
Andrews  asks  himself  what  the  individual 
has,  what  he  lacks,  what  he  can  stand 
what  he  can't  stand. 

As  an  instance,  here  is  a  young  pupil- 
smart  and  keen  and  anxious  for  "  trials  " 
against  the  watch.  Andrews  refuses  to 
give  him  his  head,  to  let  him  force  himself, 
wear  himself  out  against  the  watch.  He 
insists  on  technique  first,  then  gradual 
work  built  on  sound  foundations.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gave  Holbein,  that  giant 
of  strength,  just  what  he  wanted— a 
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distance.  It  is  not  the  distance  that  is  to 
blame  so  much  as  the  inappropriateness  of 
it  for  the  individual  ;  it  is  this  that  strains 
the  heart  and  makes  the  boy  "  no  good  " 
afterwards. 

The  pupil  taught  by  the  trainer  or  by 
himself  should  get  his  leg  action  straight 
and  not  too  high.  He  should  let  his  right 
arm  swing  well  back  and  in  sympathy  with 
his  left  leg,  but,  as  he  finishes  the  step,  he 
should  bring  up  his  closed  fist  across  his 
chest ;  during  the  next  step  he  does  this 
with  the  other  arm.  As  to  the  foot,  he 
should  plant  it  firmly  on  the  ground,  heel 
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first,  after  a  stride  that  is  not  too  long, 
especially  at  first.  A  good  time  for  prac- 
tice is  the  walk  to  the  station  or  tram,  or, 
better  still,  to  and  from  the  office.  Get 
the  action  right  before  the  "  training  " 
begins. 

Increase  the  distance  gradually  each 
week. 

Practise  starting.  Study  and  practise 
massage.  Andrews  gives  it  to  all  his 
pupils  daily.  It  is  not  mere  glove-rubbing 
(before  which,  by  the  way,  the  man  should 
be  well  dried).  It  is  massage  such  as 
American  athletes  insist  on,  with  what 
results  we  all  know  too  well.  Massage 
loosens  the  muscles,  and  makes  a  man 
quick.  It  has  helped  to  make  Hacken- 
schmidt  quick. 

To  begin  self-massage,  Andrews  says 
in  his  book,  rub  your  own  chest  with  one 
hand  and  your  back  with  the  other,  in 
an  upward  circular  motion — the  right  hand 
rubbing  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  the  left  hand 
rubbing  the  right  shoulder-blade,  and  vice 
versa.  In  this  way  you  can  work  over 
both  sides  of  the  body,  back  and  front, 
from  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  thighs. 
Do  not  miss  a  spot.  Rub  briskly,  btit 
softly. 

Between  the  rubbings  catch  hold  of 
pieces  of  your  flesh  and  muscle  between  the 
first  finger  and  thumb  and  lightly  sqtteeze 
them.  It  is  this  pinching  that  Andrews 
considers  the  chief  part  of  his  system.  It 
gets  rid  of  bad  flesh,  softens  the  muscle, 
and  lets  it  develop  as  it  should.  With 
each  hand  pinch  all  over  the  opposite 
arm,  giving  the  biceps  a  particularly  Uvely 
time.  Next  pinch  the  thighs  all  over, 
from  the  knees  to  the  groin.  Take  each 
thigh  with  one  hand,  and  work  down- 
wards from  the  calves  to  the  anldes  and 
all  over  the  leet. 

While  you  touch  a  muscle,  relax  that 
muscle.  Elsewhere  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cator we  have  shown  how  the  outward 
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breath  is  the  time  for  relaxing  more  and 
more. 

Here   are   a  few  of  Andrews'  more 
general  "  tips"  for  training  :— 

"Avoid  tobacco"  [he  has  not  known 
a  champion  to  smoke]  "  pastry,  strong 
tea,  as  poisons  ;  avoid  white  meat  (veal 
and  pork).  Eat  mutton  the  last  few  days 
before  a  race."  [The  Editor  would  rather 
not !]  "  To  increase  the  weight,  take 
more  liquid. 

"  Prefer  tepid  to  cold  baths. 

"  To  harden  the  feet,  soak  them  well  in 
brine  such  as  butchers  use  for  salt  beef. 

"  To  prevent  blisters,  rub  Russian 
tallow  or  pure  yellow  soap  inside  and  out- 
side the  socks. 

"  On  the  track  wear  shoes  ;  for  long 
distances,  boots,  wide,  especially  at  the 
toes. 

"  Place  the  feet  in  direct  hne  with  each 
other. 

"  Do  not  let  the  hands  droop.  This 
makes  them  swell. 

"Use  spring  dumb-bells,  developers, 
and  punch-ball. 

"  Skip  ;  run  up  the  steps  of  the  grand 
stand. 

"  To  prevent  colds  and  chills,  pour  a 
little  spirit  embrocation  into  the  boots. 

"  If  you  can,  avoid  being  over  six  feet  in 
height." 

CYCLING. 

The  motive  which  is  too  often  lacking 
for  the  walk  or  run  may  be  furnished  by 
the  cycle,  one  of  the  greatest  invention? 
of  all  ages.  The  reasons  need  not  be  given 
fully  here  ;  most  of  them  are  now  common- 
place. Among  them  is  the  satisfaction 
of  mastering  something— of  mastering 
the  balance,  and  of  mastering  the  speed. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  satisfaction  given  by 
the  golf  club.  That  golf  ball  you  cannot 
throw  very  far.  Take  the  club,  and  you 
can  hit  it  250  yards.  In  cycling  there  is 
a  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  the 
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Fig.  g.— Fairly  Good  Posi-  Fig.  ga.— Wrong 

TiON  for  Ordinary  Cycling.  Position. 

dreamer  has  who  dreams  that  he  can  fly 
— this  is  one  of  the  dreams  best  worth 
dreaming  ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  also 
the  convenience  and  the  economy  and 
the  appeal  to  both  sexes  alike,  and  the 
social  value  ;  for  it  is  easier  to  get  people 
to  ride  together  than  to  walk  together  ; 
then  there  are  the  people  to  be  visited  at 
the  other  end,  and  perhaps  a  game  of 
Lawn-tennis. 

Equally  important  is  the  increased 
knowledge  of  one's  own  country  and 
people,  and  the  country  and  people  of 
other  lands  also.  Imagine,  for  example, 
riding  70,000  miles  in  different  lands  on  a 
single  cycle,  as  Mr.  E.  Walton  did ! 

The  cycle  impels  or  incites  to  some 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  after  which 
nearly  every  city  -  dweller  feels  better. 
It  is  an  antidote  to  the  perpetual  driving 
and  sitting  habits  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  even  if  occasionally  the  cycle 
interferes  with  a  healthy  walk  and  healthy 
games.  It  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
Cricket  and  Lawn-tennis  and  other  forms 
of  amusement ;  but,  on  the  whole,  its 
influence  has  been  certainly  for  the  good, 
especially  with  the  female  sex.  For  it  has 
led  people  out  of  cities  quickly  and 
cheaply  into  the  country,  where  there  is 
fresh  air  and  nature  and  change. 

But  here  also  another  motive  comes  in, 


as  with  walking — the  competitive  motive  ; 
and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  several  dis- 
tinct questions  about  cycHng.  Is  ordinary 
cycling  good  for  ordinary  people  ?  Is 
racing  cychng  good  for  the  racers  and 
for  those  who  watch  the  races  ?  There 
is  little  doubt  that  ordinary  walking  is 
good  for  people  of  all  ages,  but  there  is 
much  discussion  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  ordinary  cycling  in  its  all-round 
effects. 

Much  depends  on  the  cycle.    If  you  buy 
a  wrong  kind,  or  if  you  buy  a  wrong  size, 
you  may  seriously  injure   yourself  by 
strain  and  by  distortion  of  the  organs. 
Much    depends    also    on   the  clothing. 
One  of  the  Figs,  shows   the  difference 
which  a  wrong  kind  of  corset  or  a  tight 
belt  may  make  in  the  shape  of  the  organs, 
and  therefore  in  their  capacity  for  good 
work.    To  cycle  in  the  wrong  clothing 
may  do  vast  harm  to  the  health.  Much 
also  depends,  as  in  walking,  upon  the 
position.    The  typical  scorcher,  who  never 
looks  at  the  scenery,  who  opens  not  his 
eyes  to  the  scenery,  but  his  mouth  to 
the  dust,  who  pokes  his  head  and  rounds 
his  back  and  looks  a  hideous  object,  that 
person  gets  httle  benefit  from  his  ride. 
Whereas,  if  he  studied  the  right  position 
and  practised  the  muscles  that  would 
keep  that  position  easily,  he  would  benefit 
enormously  from  the  same  amount  of 
exercise,  or  even  from  a  quarter  of  it. 


Fig.  10.— Fairly  Good  Posi-  Fig.  loa.— Not  a 
TION  i-oR  Faster  Cycling.         Healthy  Position. 
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Cycling,  like  walking,  is  rhythmical, 
and  therefore  gets  through  much  work 
with  comparatively  little  effort.    By  get- 
ting through  work  it  promotes  the  meta- 
bohsm  of  the  body,  to  express  the  effect 
in  technical  terms— that  is  to  say,  it 
tends  greatly  to  quicken   the  changes 
that  go  on  in  the  body.    More  oxygen  is 
inhaled.    The  heart  and  lungs  and  the 
vital  processes  in  general  have  exercise 
and  are  strengthened.   More  waste-matter 
is  removed  through  the  mouth  and  nose 
and  skin  ;   and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
"  metaboHsm  "  in  the  mind  also. 

But,  Hke  walking,  cychng  may  tend  to 
lessen  the  promptitude  on  foot  by  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  rhythmical,  as  well 
as  by  the  over-development  of  certain 
muscles.  The  more  rhythmical  you  make 
it,  the  faster  and  the  more  easily  you  can 
go.  Yet  it  is  just  this  rhythm  which 
takes  away  from  the  value  of  cychng, 
rowing,  and  even  ordinary  swimming. 

The  objection  is  easy  to  answer.  Such 
exercises  should  be  supplemented  by 
prompt  exercises  like  boxing,  fives,  cricket, 
and  football— that  is  to  say,  if  you  are 
not  so  prompt  and  quick  by  nature  that 
cycling  is  unhkely  to  harm  you. 

In  poise  and  a  certain  power  of  adapta- 
tion, cychng  is  undoubtedly  useful,  but  it  is 
not  'complete  exercise,  especially  for  the 
arms.  Too  many  are  apt  to  be  content 
with  a  vague  phrase,  "  exercise,"  and 
instead  of  the  whole  to  take  only  a  part 
—namely,  cychng.  Cychng  is,  to  use  the 
neater  French  idiom,  de  I' exercise,  but  not 
r  exercise. 

Cycling  itself  has  its  varieties— from 
the  early  velocipede  such  as  Michael 
Fataday  used— a  sort  of  body-skate  to 
which  you  gave  an  impetus  with  the  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  on  which  you  then 
sat,  through  the  bone-shaker  and  high 
bicycle  and  clumsy  type  of  tricycle,  to 
the  modern  pneumatic- tyred  single  bi- 


cycle, tandem,  fore-carriage,  motor,  and 
so  forth.  The  Editor  has  not  been  through 
the  mill  himself,  and  need  not  describe 
the  mill  when  for  a  few  pence  the  reader 
can  get  the  information  from  experts  in 
some  athletic  series,  or  cyclopedia,  or 
weekly  cycling  news,  or  daily  paper.  It 
is  all  done  so  well  already— the  history  or 
"  evolution,"  and  the  advice  or  advertise- 
ment. 

For  it  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
our  information  that  comes  from  ad- 
vertisements—if only  we  have  the  skill 
to  sift. 

As  to  the  history,  like  all  history  it 
moves  in  the  direction  of  comfort.  How 
glorious  "  the  Greeks  "  were  !    Yes  ;  but 
what  if  you  were  a  woman,  a  slave,  or  even 
a    subject-ally    of    the  violet-crowned 
Athenian?    The  chances  were  ten  to  one 
that  you  were  uncomfortable.    So  it  was 
in  the  early  days  of  cycling,  from  the 
velocipede,   through  the  wooden  bone- 
shaker, and  then  the  high  front  wheel,  to 
the  pneumatic  tyre.    To-day  anyone- 
woman,  clerk  or  servant,  Kafftr,  as  well  as 
the  billycock-crowned  Cockney— can  ride, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

Passing  hghtly  over  the  history,  we 
assume  that  people  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  good  for  them  to  cycle,  and,  if  so, 
how,  how  often,  how  far,  and  after  what 
preparation  and  training,  in  order  that 
they  may  enjoy  themselves,  make  them- 
selves fit,  and— look  nice. 

We  have  already  tried  to  answer  the 
first  question,  whether  it  is  good  to  cycle. 
If  your  machine  fits  you  and  your  natural 
body  considerably  better  than  most 
people's  boots,  and  if  you  adopt  a  good 
position,  as  suggested  in  the  diagrams, 
and  train  and  ride  sensibly,  then— yes. 
Certainly  for  convenience  in  getting 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  for 
cheapness  too  when  once  the  initial  ex- 
pense is  over ;  and  for  air  and  light  and 
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distraction  of  thought  from  business 
worries — yes. 

If,  besides,  you  are  fortunate  in  getting 
a  free-wheel  machine  of  precisely  the 
right  weight  (a  writer  in  C.  B.  Fry's 
Magazine  says  about  33  lbs.,  including 
pump,  mudguards,  tyres,  spring-pillared 
saddle,  and  tool-bag),  perhaps  a  7|-inch 
crank,  possibly  a  two-  or  three-speed 
gear  to  alter  according  to  road  and  wind 
and  object  in  view  and  other  conditions  ; 
and  if  you  are  going  to  treat  your  cycle 
as  a  cricket  bat  that  has  made  its  cen- 
turies (and  what  dearer  friend  is  there  ?) 
— a  thousand  times  yes. 

But  as  to  the  ill-adapted,  ill-equipped 
machine,  without  sound  brake  and  other 
necessities,  decidedly  no,  except  as  sheer 
penny-economy  and  for  lack  of  a  more 
sensible  exercise. 

Get  an  expert  to  help  you  choose  your 
machine,  and  buy  books  and  take  in 
papers  that  will  keep  you  up-to-date 
about  devices,  roads,  etc.  These  will  tell 
you  to  select  a  saddle  that  does  not  press 
uncomfortably  and  so  to  adjust  it  that 
you  can  put  your  heel  on  the  pedals 
when  the  legs  are  at  full  stretch ;  to  get 
a  good  tyre  \yith  corrugated  tread;  to 
pump  it  hard  ;  to  get  handles  an  inch 
above  or  below  the  seat-level,  according 
to  the  length  of  your  arms  ;  to  see  that 
the  ball  of  your  foot  rests  on  the  centre  of 
the  pedal  ;  to  take  proud  care  of  your 
cycle,  and  especially  of  its  cleanliness  ; 
to  see  to  all  pieces  and  screws  and  fasten- 
mgs ;  to  stop  all  surface-punctures  in 
time  by  plugging  with  cotton-wool  and 
solution ;  to  use  vaseUne  over  the 
machine  in  wet  weather  ;  to  purchase  a 
good  lamp,  a  good  bell,  a  good  cyclo- 
meter, a  good  spanner,  a  good  mud- 
guard, and  so  on. 

The  expert  will  tell  you  now  how  to 
sit  and  how  to  move.  For  instance,  do  not 
merely  "  plug  "  with  your  legs,  but  as 


Mr.  Flynn  recommends — we  owe  to  him 
many  hints  in  these  two  paragraphs — do  no  t 
check  the  upward  movement  of  the  pedal. 
Rather  "  turn  the  handle  with  your  foot." 
and  do  not  let  the  heel  get  too  low  down. 
Keep  your  chest  forward  and  the  small 
of  your  back  reasonably  hollow — much 
depends  on  the  saddle  and  handles.  Do 
not  begin  a  ride  too  fast.  Keep  perfect 
control  of  your  machine  in  traffic.  In 
climbing  up-hiU,  do  not  strain  ;  vary 
your  position,  now  sitting  up  and  pulling 
at  the  handle,  now  bending  forward  and 
ankling. 

How  often  ?  Perhaps  as  often  as 
cycling  will  save  you  from  the  'bus  or 
tram  or  train  ;  as  often  as  it  induces  you 
to  get  out  of  your  room  and  your  narrow 
self  ;  but  not — for  goodness'  sake — 
when  otherwise  you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  walk  in  fine  air  or  to  run  or  to  row 
or  to  ride  or  to  play  games.  Please  do 
not  sacrifice  these  Anglo-Saxon  glories 
for  the  sake  of  what  is,  on  such  occasions, 
really  a  laziness.  If  the  cycle  is  the  only 
friend  that  will  carry  you  out,  then 
cycle  ;  but  if  you  can  walk  or  run  or 
play,  then  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  faiiiy. 

We  wish  never  to  dictate.  Least  of  all 
can  we  wish  to  do  so  in  this  sphere.  We 
only  wish  to  offer  to  your  impartial  mind 
a  reasonable  view  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  cycUng.  We  may  begin  with 
the  demerits. 

The  initial  expense  is  a  trifle.  Propor- 
tional economy,  the  up-to-date  mathe- 
matician that  tells  us  how  a  penny  saved 
is  not  a  penny  gained  if  it  is  sixpence  spent 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  cancels  the 
initial  expense. 

A  far  more  solid  objection  is  the  danger 
that  cycling  will  keep  you  from  these 
Anglo-Saxon  exercises  which  we  should 
love — walking,  running,  and  games. 

Indeed,  it  may  seriously  interfere  with 
quickness  at  games,  partly  because  it 
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over-develops  some  leg  muscles,  and 
partly  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
rhythmical. 

Then  again,  there  is  always  the  chance 
of  the  wrong  saddle  or  handles,  so  that 
there  may  result  discomfort,  if  not  actual 
injury. 

And  there  is  more  than  the  chance  of 
the  wrong  attitude  and  action.  If  most 
of  us  lie  and  stand  and  sit  and  walk  and 
breathe  wrongly,  as  we  do,  we  are  hkely 
to  cycle  still  more  wrongly,  especially  if 
we  try  to  go  fast.  Rounded  back  and 
open  mouth — they  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  healthful. 

The  last  objection  we  shall  cite  is  that 
the  cycUst  is  too  apt  to  imagine  himself 
an  athlete,  or  at  least  a  man  who  takes 
sufficient  exercise  ;  whereas,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  he  is  hkely  to  need  con- 
siderable supplementation  and  correc- 
tion before  he  can  be  called  a  reasonable 
mover. 

The  merits  of  cycling,  then,  will  be 
enhanced  if  cycling  is  set  in  its  true  pro- 
portion, not  as  the  sole  exercise,  but,  to 
repeat  an  old  phrase,  as  a  limb  of  com- 
plete training  for  muscle,  nerve,  sense, 
intellect,  and  character  ;  and  if,  therefore, 
it  be  supplemented. 

Here  are  several  supplementary  exer- 
cises. We  advise  the  use  of  the  inclined 
plank,  which  anyone  can  buy  for  himself 
and,  when  he  is  not  using  it,  set  against 
the  wall  of  the  room.  The  special  kind, 
with  cork-lino  covering,  balance-plank, 
neck  and  waist  support'^,  elastic  exerciser, 
and  book  of  exercises,  can  be  had  from 


the  Sports  Manufacturing  Company, 
through  any  athletic  outfitter. 

Lying  flat  on  the  back,  with  support 
under  the  hollow  of  the  back,  send  the 
shoulders  well  down,  going  through  the 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  II. 

action  first  of  the  breast-stroke  at  swim- 
ming (Fig.  II),  then  of  skipping  with  the 
whole  arms  moved  up  and  backwards 

(Fig.  12). 

Next  walk  up  the  plank  on  tip-toe,  and, 
without  turning,  walk  down  it  on  tip- 
toe carefully,  all  the  time  keeping  the 
chin  in  and  back  hollow.  Then  walk  up 
the  plank  backwards  and  come  down 
(Fig.  13)  without  turning. 

Then,  if  your  heart  is  sound  and  strong, 
hop,  skip,  and  jump. 

Rest  the  plank  (not  inclined  but  straight) 
on  the  rungs  of  two  chairs  and  between 
the  two  chairs.  Let  it  be 
parallel  to,  and  close  to, 
your  bed  or  sofa.  Lie  flat 
on  your  back,  so  that  the 
plank  holds  you  comfort- 
ably while  your  feet  are 
firmly  kept  down  by  the 
bed.  Then  •  bend  your 
trunk  and  head  and  arms 
well  back,  without  strain- 
ing, and  hft  yourself  up 
again.  Hold  your  hands 
behind  your  neck. 

Go  in  for  some  such  ac- 
tive exercise  as  boxing  (or 
at  least  punch-ball  practice),  Fives,  Lawn- 
tennis,  Badminton,  Football,  etc.  You 
want  training  in  alertness  and  in  the 
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independent  use  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  without  rhythm. 

But  of  course,  if  you  are  a  natural 
athlete,  cycling  is  not  likely  to  harm  you. 
It  will  have  the  following  advantages  for 
you,  especially  if  you  precede  it  by  a 
series  of  neck-movements  as  in  the 
Courses  for  men  and  women,  and  by  the 


Fig.  14. 


foot  and  leg  movements  of  the  fast  full 
movement  system. 

By  good  cycling  you  will  save  money, 
time,  energy  ;  in  a  short  while  you  will 
promote  your  body-changes,  your  meta- 
boHsm,  to  a  most  surprising  extent,  as 
the  statistics  in  "The  Training  of  the 
Body  "  will  show. 

You  will  excrete  more  carbonic  acid 
and  other  waste,  and — if  you  breathe  and 
feed  and  think  rightly — will  profit  by 
the  death  of  the  weak  old  cells  and  the 
creation  of  the  strong  young  cells. 

You  will  develop  (how  commonplace 
it  sounds,  yet  how  much  it  means  !)  many 
large  muscles,  much  nerve,  much  balance, 
much  self-respect;  you  may  develop 
the  nature-seeking,  the  social,  and  the 
competitive  sides  of  your  character,  as 
well  as— never  let  it  atrophy — the  recrea- 
tive. 

And,  once  again,  you  may  get  to  know 


our  dear,  quiet  England,  if  not  as  leisurely 
as  you  could  on  foot,  yet  better  in  out- 
line. Your  cychng  may  take  you  to 
parts  which  you  never  would  have  known 
otherwise — jDarts  which  are  utterly  differ- 
ent from  your  own  home,  yet  are  to  some 
part  of  you  the  true  home,  the  true  food 
for  the  eye  and  ear  and  other  senses 
which  have  long  been  craving  for  just 
that  very  stretch  of  purple  moor,  that  red- 
roofed  village  alien  from  city  strife,  that 
ozone-breatlaing  shore,  that  interesting 
acquaintance,  to  which  the  cycle  has  given 
you  an  introduction. 

Or  was  it  the  cycle  that  first  suggested 
to  you  that  the  body  was  a  thing  worth 
training  ?  Your  feet  and  legs — you  dared 
not  appear  in  them  in  pubhc  !  You  must 
develop  them  into  respectability.  You 
hated  to  ride  along  open-mouthed  and 
panting  :  you  must  learn  to  breathe  with 
closed  mouth.  You  were  ashamed  to 
sit  down  in  those  dripping  clothes  :  you 
must  bathe  and  change.  You  were  too 
proud  to  give  in  before  you  had  reached 
your  fifty-mile-off  village  :  you  must  pay 
more  attention  to  sensible  diet,  and  must 
drink  less.  On  Sundays  you  used  to 
over-eat  and  over-drink  so  disgustingly  : 
now  you  know  better.  The  cycle  gave 
you  the  hint. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  would  say  of  the 
cycle,  as  of  any  great  friend,  Choose  it 
carefully,  so  that  it  may  supply  a  real 
need.  Get  a  good  one,  and  train  so  as 
to  be  a  worthy  user.  Go  to  it  when  you 
are  in  need  ;  but  do  not  be  a  slave  to  it. 
Learn — however  hard  it  may  be — to  be 
fairly  happy  and  fit  even  without  it. 
Make  it  an  extra  hmb  of  your  Hfe  ;  but 
do  not  let  it  usurp  the  place  of  your 
natural  Hmbs. 
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ADVANTAGES    OF   BETTER    BREATHING  {concluded). 

Will  PeoDle  Practise  "-That  Depends  on  Whether  we  Touch  their  Interests  and  Desires-Variety  of 
Motives   Al  Useful-A   Hindu   Parable-We  are  Speaking  of  Motives  Not  for  One  Way  o 
?.lt^?.rbut  for  Each  in  its  Place -Attractiveness  of  the   Subject  as  a  Study-Charm  of 
Breathing   but  for  Each  m  Its  ^^^^^^  Lesson-Athletic  Success 

Td™    Lis  De~  nde^t  Exercise-Better  Digestion-Prevention  or  Cure  of 

litoents-Consum^^  Diagnosis -Satisfaction- 

MeT  of  Expres7on  upon  Emotion-Dr.  Maudsley-^sthetic  and  Artistic  Effects-Economy  and 
M?nev  makir-I^^^^^^^^  and  Spiritual  Effects-Influence  on  Others-Long  Life-Nationa  Import- 

"  the  fy'^^-^^^^^J^^'Z^^^^  HintJ-Positions-Diaphragm  should  often  be 

Sup-Neldl  str^^^^^^^  that  Hold  it  Up-Exercises-Breathing  through  each  Nostn 

HeldUp-Need  to  btrengx  Nostril-Water-breathing-M  and  N  Sounds-Lengths  of 

L!t\rH^ld"Hrng'^^^^^^^^^^  Strain-Pinal  Words  of  Proviso-.udge  by  All-round 
Results  after  Fair  Trial. 


]  N  these  hurried  days  people  read  as  fast 
1    as  they  eat  or  write  or  think,  or,  indeed, 
do  anything  that  requires  deUberateness, 
except  change  their  way  of  hving.  We 
have   offered  them   some   exercises  in 
breathing  and  voice-production.    In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  ihustrate  many  of 
the  exercises  in  breatliing.    But  whether 
any  given  reader  will  practise  them  or  not 
will  depend  largely  on  whether  we  can 
"  touch  the  spot,"  put  our  finger  on  his 
or  her  motive,  and  show  that  it  is  to  his 
or  her  interest  to  practise.    No  one  can 
object  that  the  exercises  are  hard,  or  that 
they  involve  much  expense  of  time  and 
energy,  or  any  expense  of  money.  The 
only  real  objection  will  be,  "  It  isn't  worth 
my  while."    So  we  devote  many  pages 
to  showing  that  it  is  worth  your  while, 
whatever   your   ambitions   are— health, 
happiness,  helpfulness,  self-control,  self- 


activity,  success,  fame,  fitness,  graceful 
figure— any  good  things,  and  the  more 
of  them  the  better.  "  Let  'em  aU  come," 
so  long  as  they  move  us  and  keep  us 
moving.  It  is  motive  that  we  all  need. 
It  is  not  virtuous  asceticisms,  but  sane 
appetisers  without  reactions.  The  right 
object  and  goal  once  found,  and  after- 
wards constantly  recalled  to  mind,  and 
inevitably  the  exercises  will  be  tried  and 
persevered  in— if  they  are  really  good  for 
you. 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  appeal  to  the  right 
motives.  A  Hindu  parable  is  to  the 
point  here  : — 

"  There  was  once  a  minister  to  a  great 
king.  He  fell  into  disgrace,  and  the  king, 
as  a  punishment,  ordered  him  to  be  sliut 
up  in  the  top  of  a  very  high  tower  ihis 
was  done,  and  the  minister  was  left  theie 
to  perish;    He  had  a  faithful  wife,  how- 
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ever  ;  and  at  night  she  came  to  the  tower 
and  called  to  her  husband  at  the  top  to 
know  what  she  could  do  to  help  him.  He 
told  her  to  return  to  the  tower  the  fol- 
lowing night  and  bring  with  her  a  long 
rope,  a  stout  twine,  a  pack-thread,  a 
silkeli  thread,  a  beetle,  and  a  little  honey. 
Wondering  much,  the  good  wife  obeyed 
her  husband,  and  brought  him  the  desired 
articles.  The  husband  directed  her  to 
attach  the  silken  thread  firmly  to  the 
beetle,  then  to  smear  his  horns  with  a 
drop  of  honey,  and  to  set  liim  free  on  the 
wall  of  the  tower,  with  his  head  pointing 
upwards.  She  obeyed  all  these  instruc- 
tions, and  the  beetle  started  on  his  long 
journey,  smelling  the  honey  before  he 
slowly  crept  onwards  and  onwards,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  it,  until  at  last  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  tower,  when  the  minister 
grasped  the  beetle,  and  got  possession  of 
the  silken  thread.  He  told  his  wife  to 
tie  the  other  end  to  the  pack-thread,  and 
after  he  had  drawn  up  the  pack-thread,  he 
repeated  the  process  with  the  stout  twine, 
and,  lastly,  with  the  rope.  Then  the  rest 
was  easy.  The  minister  descended  from 
the  tower  by  means  of  the  rope,  and  made 
his  escape.  In  this  body  of  ours  the 
breath-motion  is  the  '  silken-thread,'  and 
laying  hold  of  that  and  learning  to  control 
it,  we  grasp  the  pack-thread  of  the  nerve- 
current  [?  emotions,  etc.],  and  from  these 
the  stout  twine  of  our  thoughts.    .    .  ." 

In  this  parable  what  is  meant  by  the 
honey  ?  What  is  the  sweet  thing  that 
made  that  little  beetle  move  upwards  and 
forwards  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
was  pointed  ?  What  is  the  attraction  ? 
We  cannot  possibly  tell,  since  people  are 
swayed  by  motives  so  very  different.  In 
order  that  we  may  catch  a  large  number 
of  people,  let  us  appeal  to  a  large  number 
of  motives.  Let  us  consider  the  all-round 
values  of  better  breathing. 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  are 
speaking  of  the  values  not  of  one  kind  of 
breathing  alone,  as  if  there  were  oioly  one, 
but  of  different  kinds  used  appropriately 
and  helped  by  certain  exercises  such  as 


those  already  offered.  We  are  going  to 
mention  not  only  the  physical  values,  such 
as  the  improvement  in  the  appearance 
and  the  greater  energy  and  endurance, 
but  the  all-round  values,  including  greater 
self-confidence  and  self-respect.  We  do 
not  advertise  correct  breathing  as  the 
sole  pa  th  to  health  ;  we  advertise  it  as 
one  path — a  simple  one. 

It  seems  an  interesting  subject  in  itself. 
Merely  to  look  at  the  illustrations  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  vast  muscles,  controlled 


Fig.  I. 

When  the  stomach  is  overfull  it  sags  down,  and  its  contents  are 

A  GREAT  WEIGHT  TO  LIFT  AND  EJECT  THROUGH  THE  PYLORUS  In 
SUCH  CASES  IT  WILL  HELP  DIGESTION  TO  LIE  DO*N  AND  SO  BRING 
THE  STOMACH  NEARER  TO  ITS  PROPER  POSITION,  AND  THEN  TO  BREATHE 
DEEPLY  FIRST  AND  AFTERWARDS  TO  HOLD  UP  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

{Diagram  adapted  from  Sir  Lauder  Brunton's  "Disorders  of 
Digestion.") 

by  the  intangibly  tiny  will-impulse  ;  to 
think  of  the  gigantic  work  done,  the 
regularity  of  the  process  ;  to  wonder  how 
many  thousands  of  cell-minds  are  doing  it 
for  us  ;  to  practise  the  different  breathings 
and  notice  their  effects  on  the  emotions 
and  on  the  power  to  think  and  act ;  to 
register  our  progress  ;  to  make  our  own 
alterations  ;  to  invent  something  better 
than  any  outsider  can  offer — all  this 
seems  likely  to  be  fascinating  to  many. 
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Even  if  a  person  only  aimed  at  greater 
attractiveness,  or  greater  attractiveness 
of  a  special  kind,  let  us  say  of  voice,  even 
then  the  art  might  be  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  be  examined  and  cultivated. 
Here  are  some  words  by  a  Yogi  who  had 
practised  and  proved  in  his  own  person 
that  about  which  he  wrote.  Perhaps 
merely  this  one  single  incentive  may  be 
enough  to  convince  or  conquer  you,  if 
you  keep  it,  like  the  beetle's  honej^,  con- 
stantly ahead  of 
you  to  lead  you  on. 

"  Until  3'ou  can 
get  a  firm  seat,  you 
cannot  practise  the 
breathing  exercises. 
The  seat  being  firm 
means  that  you  do 
not  feel  the  body  at 
all ;  then  alone  it 
has  become  firm. 
.  .  .  Sit  upright  ; 
the  body  must  be 
kept  straight  [that 
is,  laterally  straight; 
but  the  trunk  should 
be  inclined  slightly 
forward  from  the 
hips].  The  spinal 
cord,  although  it  is 
inside  the  vertebral 
column,  is  not  at- 
tached to  it.  If  you  sit  crookedly,  you 
disturb  this  spinal  cord,  so  let  it  be  free. 
Any  time  that  you  sit  crookedly  and  try 
to  meditate,  you  are  doing  yourself  an 
injury.  The  three  parts  of  the  body  must 
be  always  held  straight — the  chest,  the 
neck,  and  the  head,  in  one  Une.  You  will 
find  that  by  a  little  practice  this  will  come 
to  you  quite  as  easily  as  breathing.  .  .  . 

"  The  first  lesson  is  just  to  breathe  in 
a  measured  way,  in  [through  the  nostrils] 
and  out.  That  will  harmonise  the  system. 
When  you  have  practised  this  for  some 


time,  you  will  do  well  to  join  the  repetition 
of  some  word  to  it  .  .  .  and  let  the 
word  flow  in  and  out  with  the  breath, 
rhythmically,  harmoniously,-  and  you  will 
find  the  whole  body  is  becoming  rhyth- 
mical. Then  you  will  learn  what  rest  is. 
Sleep  is  not  rest,  comparatively.  Once 
tliis  rest  has  come,  the  most  tired  nerves 
will  be  calmed  down,  and  you  -mil  find 
that  you  have  never  before  really  rested.  .  . 
"  The  first  effect  of  this  practice  will 
be  that  the  face  will 
change ;  harsh  lines 
will  disappear;  with 
this  calm  thought, 
calmness  will  come 
over  the  face.  Next, 
beautiful  voice  will 
come.  I  never  knew 
a  Yogi  with  a  croak- 
ing voice.  These 
signs  will  come 
after  a  few  months' 
practice." 

A  foreigner  once 
told  us  that  the 
only  thing  which 
seemed  to  appeal 
to  an  English  wo- 
man was  an  im- 
provement in  her 
personal  appear- 
ance and  attractive- 
ness ;  that  the  only  tiling  which  seemed 
to  appeal  to  an  English  boy  or  man  was 
success  in  games  and  athletics.  Haxang 
touched  on  the  supposed  female-motive, 
let  us  consider  what  we  may  call  the  athletic 
effects  of  better  breathing.  It  will  help 
to  remove  obesity  by  using  up  the  excess 
and  waste-products  of  work  done.  It  will 
bring  general  cleanness  by  getting  rid  cf 
carbonic  acid,  constipation,  and  fermenta- 
tion. It  will  bring  endurance,  enabling  us 
to  use  more  food  because  we  take  in  more 
oxygen  and  massage  our  digestive  organs. 
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Organs  below  the  diaphragm  relieved  when  it  is  lifted,  massaged 

WHEN   IT  IS  sent  DOWN. 

{From  "  Good  Digestion,"  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Routledgc 
and  Sons.) 
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The  relaxed  breathing  will  tend  to 
economy  by  repose  of  the  parts  which  we 
want  to  rest.  Calmness  and  a  clear  head 
may  be  another  result  of  deep  inhaling  ; 
another,  the  clear  eye  which  a  person  so 
frequently  loses  when  he  is  puffed  and 
blown  ;  another,  alertness  ;  and  so  on. 
These  may  be  brought  about  partly  by 
better  breathing.  The  exercises  con- 
nected with 
breathing  are 
useful  for  many 
reasons.  And 
general  athletic 
success  may  be 
increased  by  the 
effects  of  better 
breathing  upon 
the  mind. 

In  a  wider 
sense  of  the  word 
athletic,  the  per- 
son will  be  more 
ready  and  fit  for 
all  sorts  of  exer- 
cise if  he  has 
command  of  his 
breathing-appar- 
atus. He  will 
enjoy  all  sorts  of 
exercise  more — 
at  least,  that  is 
our  experience — 
but  he  will  not 
be  so  dependent  on  them  for  his  health. 
They  will  be  his  kind  and  welcome  helpers, 
not  his  tyrannical  and  compelhng  masters ; 
he  will  be  able  to  get  along  even  without 
them. 

It  may  not  be  very  interesting  to  certain 
readers  to  know  that  with  better  breathing 
might  come  a  more  pleasing  voice,  and 
greater  athletic  fitness.  Many  may  per- 
haps desire  rather  to  be  generally  com- 
fortable and  healthy.  Such  a  one  may 
know  that  a  large  number  of  the  evils 


BREATHING. 


DIFFERENT 

As  THE  LUNQS  ARE  INFLATED   SO  THE  CHEST  CAPACITY  VARIES.  CONSUMPTION 
MAY  BE  PREVENTED  BY  LARGER  DOSES  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

{Adapted  from  Lennox  Browne's  "  Medical  Hints  on  the  Production 
and  Management  of  the  Singing  Voice.") 


under  which  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Darwin, 
Spencer  suffered  were  due  to  bad  digestion. 
He  may  hinge  everything  upon  this  one 
physical  process.  In  that  case  he  will 
ask,  How  does  better  breathing  help  the 
digestion  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  who 
breathes  deeply  and  slowly  tends  to  eat 
slowly  and  carefully  also.  The  Editor 
noticed  in  New  York  that  those  who  ate 

fastest  breathed 
fastest  also.  If 
a  man  could 
control  his  dia- 
phragm, he  could 
certainly  aid  his 
digestion,  both 
by  holding  his 
diaphragm  up 
and  so  relieving 
the  stomach  and 
liver  below  it, 
and  by  sencUng 
the  diaphragm 
down  and  up 
and  so  massag- 
ing these  organs. 

Other  readers 
may  believe  not 
in  dyspepsia  but 
in  some  other 
mischief  as  the 
cause  of  their 
unfitness.  They 
may  not  know 
precisely  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  They  may  suspect  that  they 
have  every  disease,  or  they  may  suspect 
that  they  have  some  special  disease.  If 
they  thought  that  better  breathing  would 
cure  it,  better  breathing  they  would 
practise.  Such  people  would  like  to  hear 
Dr.  Hoffman's  oi^nion,  as  expressed  in 
the  "  Therapeutische  Monatshefte,"  and 
quoted  in  "  The  Hospital."    He  says  : — 

"  The  abdominal  viscera  are  affected  in  an 
important  manner  by  deep  respirations,  due 
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to  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  ;  it  affects  the  liver  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  the  other  movable  organs,  sub- 
jecting them  as  it  were  to  an  internal  massage. 
The  resulting  pressure  also  acts  on  the  veins, 
promoting  venous  return.  The  intestines  are 
also  activated  ;  thus  deep  breathing  is  of  value 
to  those  suffering  from  habitual  constipation. 
In  cases  of  syncope  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
In  threatening  sea-sickness  it  improves  the 
cerebral  circulation  ;  it  also  facilitates  the 
return  ilow  of  blood  from  the  abdominal  organs, 
and  has  a  marked  psychic  effect  on  the 
patient." 

Many  die  of  consumption  {vide  the  dia- 
gram in  a  previous  chapter).  It  is  said  to 
be  responsible  for  the  largest  number  of 
deaths.  At  any  rate,  we  have  seen  that 
in  America,  according  to  the  census  of 
igoo,  consumption  and  pneumonia  caused 
well  over  300,000  out  of  just  over  a 
million.  There  must  be  hundreds  of 
physicians  and  amateurs  to-day  who  have 
found  that  deep  breathing  of  pure  air  is 
a  preventive  or  cure  for  consumption. 

But  there  is  another  disease  which  may 
be  i-esponsible  for  even  more  deaths,  and 
that  disease  is  worry,  and  especially  worry 
.about  money.   You  think  that  the  Ameri- 
cans  are   successful   because   they  are 
flooding  the  world  with  their  goods.  They 
are  not  all  successful ;    many  are  too 
hurried  and  too  tense  and  too  nervous. 
Better  breathing  would  make  them  more 
and  more  truly  successful.    Such  breath- 
ing as  we  have  suggested  might  be  one  of 
the  best  treatments— for  we  prefer  not  to 
use  the  word  "  cures  " — for  poverty,  as  we 
shall  show  directly,  and  for  the  worry 
which  springs  from  poverty  ;  it  might  be 
one  of  the  best  treatments  for  worry, 
neurasthenia  and  sleeplessness  ;  for  huiTy 
and  irritability  ;  for  over-fatigue  of  mind 
or  body  ;  for  obesity,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
cessive thinness  (since  he  who  breathes 
well  is  less  nervous  and  uses  more  food — 
the  nervous  person  does  not  digest  his 
food  properly) ;  for  anaemia ;  for  constipa- 
tion ;   for  colds  and  coughs  ;   for  dipso- 


mania and  other  signs  of  want  of  self- 
control  ;  for  headache  and  giddiness,  and 
— as  Professor  Schweninger  has  often 
proved — for  sea-sickness  (partly  by  send- 
ing the  blood  to  circulate  in  the  extremi- 
ties, and  by  aiding  the  digestion). 

We  may  mention  incidentally  that 
doctors  should  certainly  diagnose  diseases 
by  examining  the  breathing.  There  are 
certain  breathings  that  are  signs  and 
warnings  of  certain  diseases  as  well  as  of 
certain  characters  and  nervous  disposi- 
tions. We  hear  of  character  being  told  by 
a  study  of  handwriting,  of  lines  on  the 
hand,  and  so  on.  It  can  also  be  told  by 
a  study  of  the  breathing. 

Have  these  reasons  been  sufficient  to 
make  the  various  readers  of  this  Physical 
Educator  determine  to  practise  better 
breathing  ?  If  not,  let  us  mention  a  point 
which  must  appeal  to  everyone.  What 
we  are  all  seeking  for  is  satisfaction.  We 
want  to  have  as  many  pleasant  emotions 
as  possible,  not  only  because  we  like 
them,  but  also  because  they  affect  the 
blood  throughout  our  body,  and  so  make 
us  fitter  for  all  our  work  and  play  and  rest. 

Now  we  can  alter  our  emotions  by  alter- 
ing our  breathing.  Dr.  Maudsley  has  said  : 
"  Special  muscular  action  [this  includes 
the  breathing  action]  is  not  merely  an 
expression  of  a  passion,  but  truly  an 
essential  part  of  it.  If  we  try,  wlule  the 
features  are  fixed  in  the  expression  of  one 
passion,  to  call  up  in  the  mind  a  different 
one,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  do  so." 

What  he  has  said  about  expression,  as 
well  as  about  muscular  action,  applies 
especially  to  breathing.  If  we  try,  while 
our  breathing  is  expressing  calmness,  to 
call  up  in  the  mind  worry  and  hurry,  we 
may  find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  We 
should  hke  every  reader  to  read  that 
sentence  a  dozen  times,  for  it  gives  one  of 
the  simplest  antidotes  to  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  or  sins  of  modern  hfe.  It 
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may  even  put  him  within  reach  of  his 
heart's  desire,  for  perhaps  what  we  all 
never  cease  to  desire  is  to  feel  as  happy  or 
comfortable  as  possible  ;  to  feel  as  little 


As  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THROUGH  THE 
NOSTRILS.  BRING  THE  HEAD 
BACK  AND  UP  AND  STRETCH 
THE  TRUNK  BACK  FROM  THE 
HIPS. 


As  YOU  BREATHE  OUT  THROUGH 
THE  MOUTH.  BEND  THE  HEAD 
FORWARDS  AND  DOWN  AND 
BEND  THE  TRUNK  FORWARDS 
FROM  THE  HIPS. 


(This  and  the  following  Figs,  are  drawn  according  to  the 
instructions  in  "  Training  of  the  Body") 

as  possible  of  disease  or  pain.  We  may 
think  that  we  want  to  help  others,  but 
that  is  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  because  this 
will  give  us  a  sense  of  real  satisfaction. 
It  is  satisfaction  that  we  desire,  and  few 
have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion which  can  come  from  breathing 
correctly,  if  not  by  nature,  then  by  art. 

There  may  be  some  readers  who  are 
still  unattracted  to  the  practice  of  better 
breathing.  They  may  be  of  the  ccsthetic 
and  artistic  kind.  They  may  have  an 
objection  to  anything  that  is  ugly,  and 
that  may  be  their  chief  reason  for  prac- 
tismg  this  or  the  other  movement.  Now 
the  open  mouth  is  ugly  ;  so  is  the  harsh 
and  overloud  voice  ;  so  is  the  narrow 
chest ;  so  are  the  pale  face  and  the  red 
nose.  These  things  are  not  entirely  due 
to  wrong  breathing,  but  they  are  largely 
due  to  it. 

The  appearance  has  its  economical  value 
as  well  as  its  artistic  value.  Many  owe 
much  of  their  money  and  success  to  their 


appearance.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
whom  we  should  not  admire  and  help  so 
much  if  they  breathed  wrongly.  They 
would  then  produce  an  unpleasant  effect 
upon  us.  Besides,  this  correct  breathing, 
and  therefore  the  regular  practice  of  it 
till  it  becomes  easy  and  natural,  is  a  direct 
economy.  It  entails  no  expense  of  money 
or  time,  for  it  can  be  practised  without 
apparatus  and  at  odd  moments  when 
otherwise  we  should  be  waiting  or  worrying 
or  both.  It  may  save  money  by  helping  us 
to  use  a  httle  food  thoroughly,  and  be 
amply  nourished  with  that ;  by  preventing 
illness  and  premature  fatigue  ;  by  giving 
greater  endurance  ;  by  helping  us  to  do 
more  work  and  quicker  work.  He  who 
breathes  correctly  needs  less  energy  to 
digest  his  food  or  to  do  his  work  or  exer- 
cise, for  his  body  now  works  rhythmically 
and  freer  from  rust  and  clogging,  and  there- 
fore more  economically  and  easily.  The 
value  of  correct  breathings  in  the  learning 


Fig.  6. 

As  lOU  BREATHE  OUT  THROUGH 
THE  MOUTH,  SEND  THE  SHOUL- 
DERS DOWN  AND  FORWARDS. 
RELAX  THE  HANDS  AND  ONLY 
JUST  CLOSE  THEM. 


As  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THROUGH  THE 
NOSTRILS  BRING  THE  SHOUL- 
DERS UP  AND  BACK  AND 
CLENCH  THE    HANDS  TIGHTLY. 


of  foreign  languages,  in  singing,  in  public 
speaking,  in  teaching,  in  persuading,  is  a 
factor  much  neglected  in  modern  educa- 
tion. Ruskin  said  :  Breathe  correctly  and 
you  will  sing  beautifully.  We  say  more  ; 
we  say.  Breathe  correctly  and  you  will 
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listen  beautifully,  which  is  more  than  nine 
people  out  of  ten  do  ;  and  listening  is  a 
very  popular  art. 

Still,  there  are  some  readers  who  are 
unmoved.  For  them,  the  only  life  worth 
living  is  the  moral  and  spiritual.  Self- 
control  and  guidance  by  the  highest  self 
is  their  aim  and  end  in  life.  For  this  aim 
and  end  there  is  no  better  physical  prac- 
tice than  deep  breathing  and  the  muscular 
relaxation  and  repose  which  it  can  help 
to  bring.  If  a  man  wants  to  become 
conscious  of  his  best  self,  less  conscious  of 
his  worst  self  ;  if  he  wants  to  pray,  let 
him  practise  breathing  as  the  Hindus  have 
done  for  generations. 

Another  moral  value  is  the  advantage 
which  comes  with  every  regular  habit 
that  we  now  possess,  and  that  we  have 
acquired  by  concentration.  The  process 
of  acquiring  the  habit  benefits  us.  This 
is  especially  the  case  here,  because  correct 
breathing  tends  to  calmness,  to  self- 
mastery,  to  poise,  and  then  to  self-chrection. 
It  does  away  with  fluster  and  a  silly  haste. 

Our  influence  on  others  is  not  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  pleasanter  for  you,  and 
after  practice  it  is  easier  for  you  to 
breathe  correctly.  Certainly  the  effect 
on  those  who  are  with  you  is  pleasanter. 


Fig.  8.  Fit;.  9. 


ftS  YOU   BREATHE   IN  THROUGH  THE  AS    YOU"  BREATHE    OUT  THROUGH 

NOSTRILS.     WITH     THE     ARMS  THE  MOUTH.  WITH    THE  ARMS 

AKIMBO,    DRAW    THE     ELBOWS  AKIMBO,    SEND    THE  ELBOWS 

BAOK.  FORWARDS. 


Indeed,  a  regulated  breathing  has  a 
radiating  power  ;  it  is  as  contagious  as 
hurry.  The  Editor  has  a  friend  who  can 
start  people  fidgeting  by  walking  about 
in  the  house  with  a  hat  and  a  great-coat 
on.  He  gives  the  general  impression  that 
he  must  be  off  in  a  moment.  One  who 
yawns  may  start  others  yawning.  And  a 
man  who  breathes  hastily  and  shallowly 
spreads  a  hurrying  tendencj-.  He  shortens 
his  own  life  and  theirs. 

Most  of  us  are  reluctant  to  die  ;  good 
breathing  tends  to  long  life,  and  the  man 
who  breathes  well  is  likely  to  hand  down 
greater  health  to  his  descendants. 

Hence  the  art  of  better  breathing — for 
the  art  of  perfect  breathing  can  only  come 
with  the  perfect  mind — is  all-reaching  in 
its  effects. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
Whatever  else  we  may  disagree  about,  we 
agree  about  this.  Three  things  at  least 
the  nation  needs.  One  of  these  is  -purity, 
not  merely  phj^sical  purity,  which  comes 
with  more  oxygen  and  more  complete 
excretion,  but  purity  in  its  widest  sense. 
Another  of  these  is  ■power.  Here,  again, 
not  merely  the  power  which  comes  with 
more  oxygen,  with  more  satisfactory 
digestion  and  with  greater  repose,  but 
power  in  a  general  sense.  The  third  is 
poise.  He  who  is  incapable  of  controlling 
his  muscles  (to  quote  Dr.  Maudsley  again) 
is  incapable  of  controlling  his  mind.  This 
applies  to  the  diaphragm  in  particular, 
even  if  a  person  does  not  know  that  he 
has  a  diaphragm.  Professor  James,  of 
Harvard  University,  has  put  forth  ver>- 
clearly  the  theory  that  whatever  wc 
express  externally  we  tend  also  to  feel 
internally.  Express  calmness,  and  you 
will  soon  feel  calm.  Breathe  deeply,  and 
you  will  be  likely  to  feel  not  only  calm, 
but  also  energetic  and  powerful,  and 
poised. 

Now  whether  all  these  advantages  will 
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come  from  the  practice  that  we  suggest, 
every  reader  must  find  out  for  himself. 
If  they  do  not  come,  it  will  probably  be 
because  the  practices  are  wrong.  Never- 
theless, reluctant  as  we  are  to  lay  down 
a  definite  set  of  laws,  we  genuinely  think 
that  it  will  be  worth  while  for  the  reader 
to  practise  the  exercises  we  offer.  We 
will  give  a  few  reasons  why  such  a  practice 
might  be  worth  while. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  WE  SHOULD  PRACTISE. 

In  favour  of  the  practice  of  breathing 
as  a  regular  part  of  physical  and  mental 
training,  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
oasiest  starting-point,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  commonest  act  of  life.  Wherever  we 
are,  we  must  breathe.  We  may  do  without 
sleep  and  food  and  other  things  for  a  far 
longer  period  than  we  can  do  without 
breathing.  Unless  we  become  like  certain 
Hindu  Yogis,  we  can  never  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  breathing  ;  and  in  modern 
life  it  is  very  hard  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  breathing  foul  air.  If  we 
have  lost  our  adaptive  instincts,  we  are 
perpetually  faced  with  that  problem  ;  and, 
as  distinct  from  other  writers  and  teachers, 
we  maintain  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant accomplishments  is  to  be  able  to 
breathe  as  little  as  possible  when  the  air 
is  foul.  In  most  rooms,  trains,  'buses, 
offices,  churches,  restaurants,  the  deeper 
and  fuller  our  breaths  of  air,  the  more 
poison  we  inhale.  Breathing  is  a  more 
frequent  act  than  eating,  and  it  produces 
a  more  immediate  effect  than  most  eating. 
Almost  at  once  the  air  interpenetrates  the 
system  ;  almost  at  once  the  rhythm  of 
breathing  affects  the  mind.  Yet  whether 
in  fresh  air  or  foul,  most  civilised  people- 
as  distinct  from  little  children,  savages, 
and  animals  in  fresh  air — breathe  wrongly. 

Slow  breathing  is  very  easily  mastered — 
more  easily  than  slow  eating,  and  far 
more  easily  than  the  emotions  themselves. 


Fig.  io.  Fig.  ii. 


As  YOU   BREATHE  IN  THROUGH  THE  AS    YOU    BREATHE    OUT  THR0U3H 

NOSTRILS.  STRETCH  THE  ARMS  THE     MOUTH.     STRETCH  THE 

OUT     SIDEWAYS      WITH      THE  ARMS     OUT     FORWARDS  WITH 

PALMS   UPWARDS.  THE  PALMS  TOGETHER. 

In  its  turn,  it  helps  to  give  mastery  over 
these.  There  is  no  occasion  when  the 
right  kind  of  breathing — which  should 
soon  become  instinctive — ^will  not  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Moreover,  the  breathing  is  controlled 
without  any  ostentation.  No  one  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  correct  breathing,  as  he 
might  be  by  his  correct  eating.  He 
merely  becomes  a  more  satisfactory  person, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  tell  you 
why. 

Again,  the-  breathing  is  very  easih' 
registered,  if  you  get  the  right  kind  of 
instrument.  The  effects,  however,  on  the 
life  all-round  are  the  best  test  of  the 
correctness  or  the  incorrectness  of  the 
practice.  The  tape  is  at  the  best  a 
partial  criterion.  The  power  to  work 
well  and  long — that  is  our  test. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  breathing  is  still  the 
most  neglected  art  of  life.  Not  only  is  it 
neglected,  but  many  teachers  of  physical 
culture  deny  that  it  has  any  place  in 
their  art  ;  or,  if  they  give  it  a  place,  they 
mean  not  correct  ways  of  breathing,  but 
one  way,  correct  for  certain  purposes. 
Whereas  the  Hindus  train  their  children 
to  breathe  fully  and  deeply  through  their 
nostrils,  as  a  practice  no  less  regular  than 
washing,  eating,  sleeping,  and  praying, 
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we  as  a  nation  do  not  trouble  about  such 
a  fundamental  habit.  We  let  children  go 
about  with  open  mouths.  We  let  athletes 
over-develop  their  chest  by  exercise,  and 
then  pass  at  once  into  a  sedentary  life  in 
which  the  over-developed  part  of  the  chest 
becomes  a  lumber-room,  so  that  not  a  few 
gymnasts,  even  while  they  are  continuing 
their  exercise,  are  frequently  suffering 
from  colds,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  said  to  have  died  of 
consumption.  Among  these  was  Pro- 
fessor Dowd,  a  strong  m.an  and  an  author- 
ity (on  paper)  on  Physical  Culture  of  the 
Muscles,  who  yet  apparently  did  not  know 
how  to  use  his  own  chest-muscles. 

An  American  writer  claims  to  have 
a  list  of  over  two  hundred  athletes — 
of  course,  less  prominent  than  these — ^who 
succumbed  to  this  disease.  This  writer 
says  that  the  death  was  not  due  to  over- 
exertion or  dissipation  so  much  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  external  was  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  internal.  They  had 
developed  a  large  breathing-box,  which 
became  a  mere  rubbish-basket,  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  fill  it  with  fresh 
air. 

SOME  FALLACIES. 

More  faults  are  due  to  ignorance  than 
to  wilful  negligence  after  convincing 
knowledge.  For  example,  many  imagine 
that  the  art  of  breathing  is  like  some  art 
of  carpentering  or  brass-work  or  leather- 
work,  a  new  fad  ;  not  realising  that  it  is 
as  old  as  the  Hindus  and  Chinese,  and 
that  a  fair  estimate  of  its  importance  is  as 
old  as  the  Bible,  and  older. 

Nevertheless,  many  beheve  that  it  is 
unimportant,  a  trivial  matter  which  does 
not  concern  us.  When  a  man  commits 
suicide  with  a  rope  or  a  knife  or  a  pistol, 
he  is  considered  mad  ;  when  he  commits 
slow  suicide  by  poisoning  himself  with 
foul  air  or  by  throttling  his  lungs,  he  is 
considered  normal.    Yet  the  two  kinds  of 


suicide  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
man  does  not  die  at  once.  Does  a  man 
die  at  once  who  takes  arsenic  in  ever- 
increasing  doses,  so  that  after  a  year  or 
two  he  can  swallow,  without  altering  his 
condition  appreciably,  an  amount  that 
would  be  enough  to  kill  ten  uninfected 
people  ?  Can  we  maintain  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  he  takes  arsenic  or 
not  ? 

Expressed  in  another  way,  the  fallacy 
is  that  the  natural  way  of  breathing  is 
best.  This  generally  means  that  some 
one  kind  of  breathing  is  best.  Naturally, 
as  healthy  and  exercising  animals  in  the 
country,  we  breathe  rightly.  Naturally, 
as  unhealthy  and  sedentary  and  wrongly 
fed  people  in  cities,  we  breathe  wrongly. 
The  "  natural  "  breathing  of  most  of  us 
is  inadequate. 

But  it  is  almost  as  great  a  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  some  one  way  of  breathing 
is  to  be  dictated  by  law  and  then  adopted 
by  all  readers  indiscriminately — indeed,  it 
is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  anyone  can 
map  out  or  do  your  breathing  for  you. 
You  must  work  out  the  theory  and  modify 
it,  and  then  put  it  into  practice. 

You  must  test  it  also — not  by  the 
fallacious  tests  which  are  too  often  ap- 
plied. For  example,  some  tell  you  to 
measure  the  size  of  your  chest.  It  may 
be  almost  as  if  you  judged  of  the  contents 
of  a  box  by  the  size  of  the  box.  A  well- 
known  strong  man  has  a  trick  already 
mentioned  which  proves  that  chest - 
expansion  itself  is  not  a  certain  test.  For 
instance,  take  a  full  breath  and  hold  it  in. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  alter  your 
chest-measurement  while  you  hold  it  in. 
by  the  use  of  muscles  which  are  not 
muscles  of  breathing.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  have  a  splendid  capacity  for  air 
chiefly  by  moving  your  diaphragm  down, 
without  moving  your  ribs  very  remark- 
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ably.  The  measurement  of  chest-size  and 
even  of  chest-expansion  may  almost  leave 
out  of  account  this  diaphragmatic  breath- 
ing which  so  many  authorities  consider  to 
be  the  most  important. 

Here  another  fallacy  is  to  confuse 
breathing  with  exetcises  that  help  breath- 
ing, such  as  those  which  we  are  offering 
in  this  article.  It  is  hke  confusing  moral 
purity  with  the  conditions  (such  as  family- 
life,  games,  publicity,  cleanliness)  which 
help  moral 


purity.  Breath- 
ing itself  is  not 
to  be  confused 
with  assisting- 
movements  of 
the  neighbouring 
muscles.  For  in- 
stance, send  out 
your  abdomen  ; 
that  is  not 
breathing.  You 

can  send  it  out 

without  letting 

in  any  more  oxy- 
gen   or  letting 

out    any  more. 

Nevertheless,  it 

may  help  you  to 

breathe    if  you  

send   your  dia- 
phragm further  down  and  out.    It  is  an 
exercise  that  may  assist  the  breathing. 

There  are  many  who  imagine  that 
ordinary  exercise  and  exercises,  especiaUy 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  are  quite 
sufficient  fer  se  to  develop  the  lungs. 
They  say,  swim,  dive,  row,  do  gymnastics, 
walk,  run,  play  games.  And  they  point 
to  the  undoubted  increase  of  breathing 
capacity  through  these  means.  But  re- 
move these  means,  and  what  will  happen 
to  the  lungs  and  the  chest  then  ?  Impose 
a  sedentary  life,  deprive  the  'Varsity  or 
college  oar  of  his  exercise,  and  how  will 
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As  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THROUGH  THE 
NOSTRILS.  STRETCH  THE  ARMS 
OUT  SIDEWAYS,  THEN  RAISE 
THEM. 
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the  lungs  bear  the  want  of  it  ?    Are  not 
these  exercises  rather  to  be  compared  with 
a  stimulant  ?    They  excite  our  breathing, 
but  do  not  necessarily  encourage  us  to 
breathe  regularly  and  as  a  habit  without 
them.    Hence  one  reason  of  the  deaths  ot 
so  many  ex-athletes  through  consumption. 
Right  at  the  other  extreme  is  the  theory 
that  breathing  practice  is  useless.  Regu- 
late the  mind,  and  the  breathing  will 
regulate  itself.    That  is  possibly  true  of 

  the    whole  of 

physical  life. 
Only   the  diffi- 
culty is  to  regu- 
late  the  mind  ! 
The  theorists 
say.    You  can 
only  get  correct 
breathing  by 
correct  thinking, 
and  the  natural 
results  of  correct 
thinking  will  be 
correct  breath- 
ing.   In  practice 
this    does  not 
work  out.  By 
careful  training 
in    the    art  of 

 J     breathing   as  a 

physical  process 
we  can  apparently  alter  the  mind  and  the 
body  as  well.  We  should  not  neglect 
the  mental,  but  we  should  help  it  by  the 
physical,  which,  after  all,  is  mental  also. 
Mentally  we  decide  to  breathe  more 
sensibly;  mentally  we  search  for  better 
ways  ;  mentally  we  experiment  and 
observe. 

For  breathing  is  not  a  physical  act 
only  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  merely  a 
muscular  act.  It  is  not  a  matter"  of 
moving  certain  muscle's  in  certain  ways, 
and  its  effects  are  not  purely  physical.' 
It  is  also  mental  in  method  and  mental  in 


Fig.  13. 


As  YOU  BREATHE  OUT  THROUGH 
THE  MOUTH,  LOWER  THE 
ARMS. 
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results  ;  or,  to  express  this  truth  differ- 
ently, it  is  not  only  a  cause  ;  it  is  also  a 
result.  Think  rightly,  and  you  will  tend 
to  breathe  rightly.  Breathe  rightly,  and 
you  will  tend  to  think  rightly. 

But  neither  right  thinking,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  nor  right 
breathing,  are  all-sufficient  for  health. 
Other  helps  must  be  called  in,  such  as 
better  exercise,  diet,  washing,  and  dress. 

The  last  fallacy  which  we  shall  expose 


:al  educator. 

likes,  she  can  do  without  her  corset  al- 
together. One  well-known  woman  teacher 
has  trained  a  number  of  ladies  so  that 
their  figure  without  the  corset  is  not  that 
of  the  oft-cited  Venus  of  Milo,  but  is  a 
fashionable  modern  figure;  is  not  the 
healthiest  possible,  but  yet  is  not  nearly 
so  unsightly  as  the  type  of  figure  which 
is  so  often  called  hygienic,  and  which 
looks  hke  a  clumsy  sack  tied  in  the  middle, 
or  even  untied  altogether. 


LOWEST  BREATHING.— Lie  DOWN  FLAT  AND  KEEP 
THE  HAND  ON  THE  ABDOMEN  TO  HELP  THE  LOWEST 
BREATHING.  SEND  THE  ABDOMEN  OUT  AND  THE 
DIAPHRAGM  DOWN  AS  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THROUGH 
THE  NOSTRILS.  DRAW  THE  ABDOMEN  WELL  IN 
AND  THE  DIAPHRAGM  WELL  UP  AS  YOU  BREATHE 
OUT  THROUGH  THE  MOUTH.  KEEP  THE  OTHER 
HAND  AND  ARM  RELAXED. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


MIDDLE  BREATHING.-KEEP  THE  HAND 
ON  THE  RIBS  TO  HELP  THE  MIDDLE 
BREATHING.  SEND  THE  CHEST  WALLS 
OUT  AS  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THROUGH  THE 
NOSTRILS.  DRAW  THE  CHEST  WALLS 
WELL  IN  AS  YOU  BREATHE  OUT  THROUGH 
THE  MOUTH. 


UPPER  BREATHING.-KEEP  THE  HAND  AS 
IN  THE  FlQ.  TO  HELP  THE  UPPER 
BREATHING.  FIRST  BREATHE  IN  WITH 
THE  LOWEST  AND  MIDDLE  BREATHINGS, 
THEN  DRAW  IN  THE  ABDOMEN,  DRAW 
IN  THE  CHEST  WALLS,  AND  TRY  TO 
SEND     THE     AIR     UP     TO      THE  TOP 

(apex)  of  the  lungs. 


here  is  that  incorrect  breathing  is  entirely 
due  to  incorrect  dress,  and  especially  to 
the  corset.    Most  of  the  abuse  of  the 
corset  is  the  abuse  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  corset,  which  constricted  both  the 
abdomen  and  the  chest.    The  best  type 
of  corset  can  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
muscles  which  should  hold  the  body  in  a 
good  position.    It  should  not  constrict 
the  lower  or  the  middle  breathing.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  woman  should  de- 
velop these  muscles  themselves,  as  well  as 
her  breathing  capacity,  so  that,  if  she 


A  FEW  THEORIES  AND  NOTES. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  to-day 
there  are  being  revived  in  America  and 
brought  forward  as  original  inventions  by 
money-seekers,  theories  which  were  thor- 
oughly beheved  in  and  practised  in  the 
East  thousands  of  years  ago.  Read  the 
ancient  hterature  of  India;  study  the 
doctrine  of  "  Prana,"  and  you  will  find 
that  the  importance  of  breath  and  the 
breathing  was  realised,  if  not  exaggerated. 
Read  about  the  physical  culture  of  the 
Chinese  (we  shall  treat  of  this  matter  in 
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a  later  chapter),  how  they  combined 
breathing,  massage,  and  exercise.  Study 
the  Old  Testament :  that  is  full  of  al- 
lusions to  breath  and  breathing  and  spirit, 
the  Latin  word  spirihis  originally  meaning 
"  breath,"  and  the  "  ghost  "  (in  "  Holy 
Ghost  ")  being  in  the  Greek  a  word  with 
the  same  original  sense.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  read,  in  John  xx.  22,  how 
Jesus  breathed  in  and  said  to  the  disciples, 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  was 
this  spirit  which  "  inspired  "  them. 

Indeed,  our  language  bears  witness  that 
breath  and  life  and  vigour  and  spirit  are 
terms  sometimes  used  synonymously.  The 
word  "  expire,"  which  once  meant 
"  breathe  out,"  has  now  the  sense  of 
"  die."  To  have  no  more  breath  is  to 
have  no  more  life.  When  we  wish  to 
relax  and  sleep,  and  have  a  temporary 
death,  as  it  were,  by  the  Delsartean 
system  of  relaxing,  we  take  advantage  of 
the  outward  breath.  Breathe  deeply  in, 
and  hft  up  your  chest  and  your  head— and 
your  mind.  Then  let  the  breath  go 
slowly  out.  You  find  at  once  a  tendency 
to  repose  and  rest. 

Breathing,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  not  a 
breathing  only  of  air  through  the  nostrils 
and  mouth  ;  it  is  a  breathing  also  of  air 
and  hght  and  moisture  through  the  whole 
skin.  This  is  how  plants  breathe  ;  this 
is  how  animals  breathe  also.  It  is  very 
important  that  for  part  of  our  day,  if 
possible,  we  should  inhale  not  only  much 
oxygen  with  our  nostrils,  but  also  much 
air  and  light,  and  some  pure  water  with 
the  whole  surface  of  our  skin.  This  is 
why  we  shall  devote  several  pages  to 
the  important  topic  of  air  and  light 
baths. 

For  many  of  us  have  lost  our  best 
animal-habits  owing  to  our  so-called  civi- 
lisation. Delsarte  has  a  theory  that  the 
lowest  breathing— in  which  many  women 
are  so  weak— is  the  most  essentially 
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animal,  whereas  the  higher  breathing  is 
more  mental  and  spiritual.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  view,  though 
carried  to  an  extreme  it  is  cranky. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  each  nation  has  its 
own  especial  ways  of  breathing,  corre- 
sponding to  its  own  special  character  and 
characteristics.  We  might  imagine  the 
typical  Boeotians  as  abdominal  breathers. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  sympathise  so 
httle  with  Continental  or  foreign  people 
is  that  we  bre'athe  so  differently  from 
them.  Next  time  you  speak  French  (in 
private),  give  yourself  up  to  it ;  gesticulate 
as  the  French, do  ;  breathe  as  the  French 
do.  Then  you  will  find  yourself  much 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  French. 

For  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
if  you  breathe  in  a  certain  way  you  are 
likely  to  get  the  corresponding  emotion. 
We  look  upon  an  emotion — pleasure,  pain, 
fear,  courage— as  changing  the  breathing' 
forgetting  that  the  breathing  can  change 
the  emotion,  as  Professor  James  has 
pointed  out.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  every 
expression  of  an  emotion,  a  smile  as  an 
expression  of  pleasure,  can  be  made  to 
produce  the  emotion  itself  ;  we  can  work 
from  the  result  back  to  the  cause. 

It  may  be  objected  that  actors  who 
express  emotions  do  not  feel  them.  Certain 
actors  do  not  feel  them,  but  the  reason  is 
that  they  have  acquired  a  separate  art. 
What  happens— so  it  seems— is  that  their 
extremities  express  the  emotion — their 
faces  and  hands  and  surfaces,  and  also 
the  position  of  their  body ;    but  they 
appear  to  have  the  art  of  stopping  the 
expression  there,  and  not  letting  it  reach 
their  organs.    They  do  not  let  themselves 
go  ;  hence  the  movement  never  reaches 
their  feelings,  except  in  broken  wavelets — 
mere  ripples.    If  you  want  to  get  an 
emotion  by  means  of  an  expression,  and 
especially  by  means  of  breathing,  then 
cultivate  the  expression  and  the  breathing 
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and  let  yourself  go.  Breathe  rhythmically, 
reasonably  fully,  without  muscular  ten- 
sion, and  with  an  approach  to  a  smile  on 
the  face,  and  you  will  find  yourself  much 
more  comfortable  than  before. 

Yet  the  mind  is  never  absent.  It  is 
the  mind  that  decides  that  you  shall  try 
this  practice,  and,  if  it  helps,  continue  it. 
It  is  the  mind  that  feels  and  observes  the 
effects.  It  is  to  your  mind,  readers,  that 
we  appeal  when  we  offer  these  suggestions, 
and,  above  all,  when  we  advise  you  to 
work  the  subject  out  for  yourself. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HINTS. 

The  question  of  breathing  still  teems 
with  unsolved  problems ;  that  is  the 
interest  of  it.  Now,  after  the  outline  and 
exercises,  and  reasons  for  practising  them, 
and  a  theory  or  two,  we  proceed  to  give 
a  few  miscellaneous  hints. 

The  right  position  for  ordinary  breathing 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  body  laterally 


As  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THROUGH  THE 
NOSTRILS,  RAISE  THE  ARMS 
AND  BRINQ  THEM  BEHIND  THE 
HEAD  WITH  THE  PALMS  UP- 
WARDS. 


Fig.  18. 

as  you  breathe  out  through 
the  mouth,  lower  the  arms 
in  front  and  press  them 
to  the  chest,  bending  the 
trunk  slightly. 


Straight,  with  the  chin  in,  shoulders  down 
and  back,  and  chest  forward.  But  let 
there  be  no  uncomfortable  strain.  The 
position  is  most  easily  kept  as  one  lies 
on  the  floor.  You  should  not  frown  ;  you 
should  keep  the  mouth  shut— at  any  rate. 


during  most  of  the  inhaling— and,  before 
the  inhaling  itself,  you  should  blow  the 
nose  and  perhaps  wash  it. 

You  should  practise  the  lower  and 
middle  breathings  separately,  unless  you 
already  find  each  easy  and  well-developed 
by  itself.  Women  usually  need  to  de- 
velop the  lower  breathing  most,  unless 
they  are  either  well-trained  or  else  natur- 
ally correct  breathers. 

The  lower  breathing  is  helped  by  the 
exercise  of  sending  the  abdomen  out. 
Gradually  there  should  come  a  sense  of 
where  the  diaphragm  is,  and  a  better 
control  of  it.    It  is  important  to  force 
the  diaphragm  right  up  as  well  as  to  force 
it  right  down.    Habitually,  most  of  us 
let  it  "  flop  "  too  far  down  ;  we  should 
learn  to  hold  it  far  up  as  well.    The  effects 
of  this  moving  up  and  down  and  holding 
up  of  the  diaphragm  have  been  already 
mentioned,  but  they  will  bear  repetition. 
To  move  the  diaphragm  up  and  down 
massages  the  organs  above  (namely,  the 
heart  and  lungs),  and  the  organs  below 
(namely,  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen). 
To  hold  the  diaphragm  up  relieves  these 
latter  organs  of  pressure  ;  to  hold  it  down 
helps  to  relieve  the  heart  and  lungs  of 
pressure,  and  to  squeeze  the  lower  organs 
and  empty  them  of  their  contents. 

If  it  is  hard  to  hold  the  diaphragm  up, 
then  strengthen  the  muscles  that  are  con- 
cerned in  holding  it  up.  Some  of  these 
have  been  shown  in  previous  illustrations. 
To  strengthen  them,  try  some  of  the 
exercises  in  the  Course  for  Women,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  floor  and  those  with 
a  wand,  or  use  the  inclined  plank— e.g. 
lifting  yourself  up  with  your  hands  behind 
your  head,  keeping  your  feet  firm  and 
still. 

As  a  variety,  practise  the  Doherty  ser- 
vice [see  the  Courses  for  Men  and  for 
Women)  after  picking  up  an  imaginary 
ball.    As  you  raise  yourself,  breathe  m. 
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As  you  bend  forwards  and  down,  breathe 
out,  holding  the  diaphragm  up  all  the 
time. 

Or  practise  the  action  of  skipping.  The 
arm-action  can  be  done  as  you  lie  on  the 
inclined  plank.  The  action  of  swimming, 
for  the  breast-stroke,  is  also  good,  and 
can  be  practised  on  the  same  apparatus. 
Besides,  you  can  go  through  such  move- 
ments as  the  imitation  of  going  upstairs 
and  kicking  up  with  the  legs. 

Another  useful  art  is  to  breathe  through 
each  nostril  in  turn.  The  process  is 
described  thus  by  a  Hindu  Yogi  (we 
need  not  attend  to  the  details  as  to 
"  sending  the  nerve-current  in  imagina- 
tion down  the  spinal  column  "  ;  but  the 
gene'ral  practice;  is  decidedly  useful)  : — 

"  Slowly  fill  the  lungs  with  breath 
-through  the  left  nostril,  and  at  the  same 
time  concentrate  your  mind  and  imagine 
yourself  to  be  sending  a  nerve-current 
down  the  spinal  column,  so  that  it  strikes 
on  the  lowest  plexus  of  the  column.  Then 
imagine  yourself  to  be  holding  the  current 
there  for  some  time.  Then  imagine  that 
you  are  slowly  drawing  that  nerve-current 
with  the  breath  through  the  other  side  ; 
then  slowly  send  it  out  through  the  right 
nostril.  The  easiest  way  is  to  stop  the 
right  nostril  with  the  thumb,  and  slowly 
draw  in  the  breath  through  the  left  ;  then 
close  both  nostrils  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  imagine  that  you  are  sending 
that  current  down  ;  then  take  the  thumb 
off,  and  let  the  breath  out  through  the 
right  nostril.  Afterwards  reverse  the 
process." 

You  will  probably  find  that  your  left 
nostril  is  not  so  wide  as  your  right.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  remember  to  use 
your  handkerchief  in  the  reverse  way. 
Draw  it  not  from  left  to  right,  but  from 
Tight  to  left,  and  practise  the  breathing 
through  the  left  nostril  more  frequently 
than  through  the  right.    Look  in  the  glass. 


and  you  will  probably  find  that  your  nose 
is  not  straight.  Such  practices,  as  well 
as  massage  of  the  right  kind,  will  help  to 
remedy  this. 

Another  kind  of  breathing,  already 
alluded  to,  is  water-breathing.    Some  add 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 


AS  YOU   BREATHE  IN  THROUOH  THE  AS    YOU    BREATHE    OUT  THROUGH 

NOSTRILS,  LIFT  A  STICK  HIGH  THE    MOUTH,   LIFT  THE  STICK 

WITH   BOTH  HANDS  AND  BRING  HIGH  WITH   BOTH  HANDS  AND 

IT     DOWN     (backwards)     BE-  BRING  IT  DOWN   IN  FRONT. 
TWEEN  THE  SHOULDER  BLADES. 

a  little  salt  to  the  water.  AAyhow,  the 
water  should  be  soft.  You  put  some 
water  in  a  basin,  and  then  inhale  it,  either 
through  both  nostrils  or  through  each 
nostril  in  turn.  This  tends  to  cleanse  as 
well  as  to  cool  the  nostrils.  Think  of 
what  your  nose  has  to  breathe  in  and 
filter  during  a  day  in  London  !  We 
notice  in  modern  hygiene  an  increasing 
attention  to  this  internal  washing  as  well 
as  to  external  washing.  We  cannot  de- 
cide what  we  shall  breathe  in  as  we  decide 
what  we  shall  eat.  The  next  best  thing 
is  to  wash  out  the  undesirable  elements 
afterwards. 

The  above  practices,  if  begun  early  and 
turned  into  habits  as  regular  as  the  clean- 
ing of  the  teeth  or  the  opening  of  the 
bowels,  may  save  operations  for  adenoids 
and  various  ailments  as  well. 

Another  help  is  the  practice  of  certain 
sounds  in  particular.    The  m  and  n  sounds 
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are  good.  If  you  have  not  the  courage 
or  the  selfishness  to  practise  them  out 
loud  in  your  own  house,  then  remember 
that  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by 
silent  singing.  Breathe  in,  and  then,  as 
you  breathe  out,  imagine  yourself  to  be 
saying  words  like  "  Monday  morning." 
While  you  go  through  the  action  of  saying 
"  Monday  morning,"  you  are  actually 
practising  a  certain  kind  of  breathing  and 
voice-production. 

Recreations,  however,  will  appeal  to 
a  larger  number 
of   people  than 
the  above  exer- 
cises, and  among 
the  best  of  these, 
of    course,  are 
swimming  and 
diving,  blowing 
bubbles,  singing 
and  shouting. 
Here,  once  more, 
to  imagine  your- 
self shouting  to 
a  person   in  a 


extreme  is  the  practice  of  taking  many 
short  bre'aths  ;  one  authority  advises  as 
many  as  possible  in  a  minute.  Other 
authorities  advise  a  long  time  spent  in 
inhahng,  followed  by  a  short  and  sharp 
exhahng.  Fitzsimmons  gives  exercises  as 
severe  as  the  hundred  yards'  sprint  in 
keeping  the  breath  in  ;  they  are  repre- 
sented in  a  previous  chapter.  Or,  again, 
you  can  breathe  in  quickly,  but  not  less 
thoroughly  for  that,  and  spend  a  long 
time  while  you  are  exhaling  ;  rather  as  if 

you  were  to  put 
a  dry  sponge 
into  the  water, 
draw  it  out  im- 
mediately, then 
slowlj?  squeeze  it 
dry  again. 

The  last  exer- 
cise, which  we 
should  not  ad- 
vise beginners  to- 
practise,  is  to 
spend  a  long 
time  in  keeping 


As  YOU  BREATHE  IN  THHOUGH  THE 
NOSTRILS,  RISE  FROM  BENT 
LEGS. 


distant  field  is 
the  next  best 
thing  to  shout- 
ing itself. 

So  far  we  have  said  httle  as  to  the 
lengths  of  the  breaths,  which  you  will  find 
will  gradually  increase  themselves  with 
practice,  so  that  you  will  find  yourself 
breathing  just  twice  as  well  and  half  as 
often  as  before.  Keep  records  for  the 
first  three  months  of  training,  and  you 
will  notice  that  your  breathing  will  become 
rhythmical,  and  your  endurance  and 
calmness  and  clearness  of  body  and  mind 
will  have  improved  considerably. 

We  think  it  bad  to  strain  by  holding 
the  breath  for  a  very  long  time,  yet  some 
exercises  are  useful.  During  the  hundred 
yards'  sprint,  the  effort  in  holding  the 
breath  is  tremendous.    Right  at  the  other 
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As  YOU  BREATHE  OUT  THROUGH 
THE  MOUTH,  SINK  WITH  BENT 
LEGS. 


the  lungs  empty 
after  the  exhal- 

  ing.    The  Yogi, 

quoted  above, 
says  that  the  breathing  in  which  you  hold 
the  breath  in  the  lungs  must  not  be 
practised  too  much.  This  applies  stiU 
more  to  the  breathing  in  which  you  hold 
the  breath  out  of  the  lungs. 

Certainly  such  exercises  tend  to  a  more 
patient  mind,  which  is  sadly  needed 
to-day.  The  will  to  practise  them  may 
be  helped  by  a  knowledge  of  the  good 
results  and  by  a  fair  trial  of  such  sugges- 
tions as  we  have  offered. 

A  SUMMARY. 

The  advantages  of  correct  breathing 
should  rapidly  show  themselves  in  the 
body,  the  intellect,  the  character,  and 
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the  influence  upon  others  ;  also  upon  the 
lasting  power  and  nerve  and  "  eye  "  and 
success  during  athletics  ;  they  should  show 
themselves  during  singing  and  speaking; 
and  in  preventing  disease  and  dis-ease. 
The  practice  of  breathing  is  one  of  the 
simplest,  and  one  of  the  safest,  if  the  air 
is  fresh  and  if  you  do  not  strain.    It  is 
never  too  late  to  practise,  and  perhaps 
never  too  early.    The  earlier  the  habit  is 
acquired,  like  the  habit  of  slow  eating,  the 
more  sure  and  sound  is  the  foundation  for 
health  and  happiness. 

For  breathing  is  the  most  frequent  act 
of  life,  and  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  oxygen  interpenetrates  everjAvhere. 
Breathing,  however,  at  present,  is  one  of 
the  things  which  we  do  most  execrably 
badly  ;  and  perhaps,  if  started  early,  it 
is  one  of  the  things  which  we  might  do 
most  excellently  well. 

It  should  certainly  be  a  part  of  national 
physical  education — not  one  way  of 
breathing  only,  but  various  ways,  each 
right  for  its  proper  circumstance. 


It  is  because  of  the  importance  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  art  that  some  general 
rules  have  been  offered  here  almost  as 
dogmatic  laws,  and  some  general  exer- 
cises offered,  many  of  them  from  "The 
Training  of  the  Body."  But  we  have  not 
meant  to  exhaust  the  subject,  we  have 
rather  meant  to  arouse  thought  in  our 
readers'  minds.  In  every  case  it  is  true 
of  what  we  suggest,  as  of  all  systems 
and  pieces  of  advice  :  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

Try  them  sensibly,  and,  if  you  hke,  with 
an  occasional  sense  of  humour,  and  see 
if  they  do  not  make  you  more  successful 
all  round.  If  they  do  not,  then  you  can 
easily  give  them  up  ;  they  will  have  done 
you  little  or  no  harm.  Until  you  have 
tried  them  sensibly,  you  ought  not  to  have 
a  comfortable  conscience,  unless,  of  course, 
you  happen  to  be  one  who  breathes 
beautifully  by  nature  or  by  art— one  who 
is,  in  this  sphere,  a  true  genius. 

But  a  true  genius  is  not  common  in 
this  or  in  any  other  sphere. 
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AN  article  on  this  subject  to  be  useful 
Jtx.    and  truthful  must  be  miscellaneoiis 
in  character.  It  is  easy  enough  to  describe 
physical  education  among  the  Hindus, 
among  the  Japanese,  among  the  Swedes, 
and  so  on  ;  but  in  America  we  find  nearly 
all  systems  altered  ad  lib.,  and  added  to, 
as  well  as  some  original  systems.  Per- 
haps, if  we  could  search  thoroughly,  we 
should  find  most  systems  in  their  clear- 
est form  in  America,  because  in  their 
exaggerated  form  ;   so  that  if  we  were 
asked  to  say  what  is  the  American  system, 
corresponding  to  the  German  system  or 
the  British  system,  we  should  refuse  ; 
we  should  have  to  ask,  at  any  rate.  To 
which  State  in  America  do  you  allude  ? 
It  is  as  if  one  were  asked,  What  is  the 
characteristic  dialect  of  England  ?  In- 
deed, the  differences  between  States  in 
America  may  be   compared  with  the 
differences   between  county-dialects  in 
England. 

It  is  the  same  when  we  consider  the 
general  character  of  the  Americans.  We 
might  say  of  them  that  they  are  ready 
to  change  if  they  find  the  chance  of 
something  better,  though  they  are  not 
always  ready  to  stick  to  the  better  when 


they  have  found  it.  They  are  of  all 
people  in  the  world  most  open-minded 
not  only  to  listen,  but  also  to  experiment. 
They  are  patriotic  about  local  and 
national  as  well  as  individual  welfare, 
success,  and  reputation,  though  the 
success  and  reputation  are  not  alwa 
of  the  highest  kinds.  They  are  not  co 
spicuously  averse  from  making  mone 
They  are  a  people  of  exaggerations 
Even  their  organisation  and 
their  division  of  labour  they 
carry  to  an  extreme.  Yet 
with  all  their  organisation 
they  have  much  local  and 
individual  freedom,  and  little 
respect  for  authoiity. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you — it  must  have  occurred 
again  and  again,  surely — 
that  the  so-called  "  correct" 
position  for  most  "  Courses  " 
is  almost  never  used  by  any- 
one anywhen  anywhere  of  his 
or  her  own  free  will  ?  Out- 
side orthodox  "Courses"  it  is  practic- 
ally unknown. 

Consider  the  best  exponents  of  games, 
club-swinging,  standing  :  how  often  do  you 
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Fig.  I. 

IS  THIS  THfi 
BEST  rosi- 
TION?" 
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find  them  with  heels  together  and  toes 
out  ?  For  a  long  while  the  Editor  sus- 
pected the  accuracy  of  the  "  correct  " 
position.  But  to  attack  it — that  seemed 
sacrilege.  The  pose  appeared  to  lie  near 
at  the  root  of  the  Army,  British,  German, 
Ling,  and  most  of  the  mixed  systems. 

In  America  there  is  to  be  found  no  such 
scruple  about  Physical  Education.  With- 
out a  shred  of  respect  for  a  tradition  with 
so  much  misty  halo  around  it,  up  get 
several  Americans  and  knock  the  ham- 
pering attitude  into  the  middle  of  last 
week — and  in  Ame- 
rica that  means  into 
the  distant  past. 

Absolutely  a  free 
hand  to  search  for 
and  publish  the 
best  pro  tern.,  to 
criticise  and  demo- 
lish the  not-quite- 
so-good  orthodox, 
that  is  what  first 
strikes  us  when  we 
study  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  America. 
The  old  order  sud- 
denly collapseth, 
giving  place  to  new.  Indeed,  every 
now  and  then  one  thinks  these  people 
have  no  traditions  whatsoever.  Regard- 
less of  what  exists  and  is  estabhshed, 
they  search  always  for  the  best,  which 
generally  means  the  most  paying. 

Yet  if  America  is  a  land  of  anything 
besides  exaggeration,  it  is  a  land  of  con- 
tradictions. We  have  scarcely  made  this 
statement  about  search  for  the  paying 
when  our  eye  is  caught  by  a  pamplilet 
of  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  of  the  Y.M.C.A, 
The  pamphlet  is  called  "  Psychological, 
Pedagogical,  and  ReHgious  Aspects  of 
Group  Games."  "  Pedagogical  "is  a 
thoroughly  American  word.  From  be- 
ginning to  end,  the  pamphlet  is  on  the 


Fig.  2. — A  Serious  and  often 
(From  a  photo  in  ' 


noblest  note  and  in  the  very  best  Ame- 
rican line  of  thought. 

First,  Gulick  is  categorical  and  classi- 
fies ;  then  he  is  historical  and  suggests 
origins  for  games  ;  then  he  draws  useful 
lessons.  Throughout,  his  thought  is  ab- 
solutely free.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous helpers  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  he 
attacks  the  faults  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity with  penetrating  fearlessness. 

Here  is  his  category  and  classification 
of  important  plays  of  Anglo-Saxon  boys. 
"These  activities,"  he  says,  "in  the 

early  times  are  in- 
dividualistic ;  they 
are  not  games.  A 
little  child  does  not 
play  games.  Plays 
may  be  distin- 
guished from  games 
r  eadil  y  ;  games 
have  definite  pro- 
gramme and  con- 
clusion. Plays  in- 
clude games ;  games 
do  not  include  all 
plays.  The  religion 
of  this  early  period 
should  he  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  reflexes  upon  which  the 
righteousness  of  later  life  must  be  built. 

"  In  the  second  group  the  centre  of 
sight  is  one's  self  in  relation  to  others. 

"  In  the  third  major  division  we  find 
still  more  surelj?'  organised  plays  and 
games.  These  begin  approximately  at 
twelve,  when  Flechsig  has  shown  that 
perhaps  the  association-areas  in  the 
brain  are  developed.  The  plays  of  the 
period  are  usually  done  in  gangs  or 
groups.  Team-work  is  the  key-note  of 
the  third  division.  There  are  two 
elements  :  accurateness  and  self-sacrifice. 
Savages  who  have  reached  the  stage  of 
co-operation  under  a  chief,  of  fighting 
in  groups,   are   doing  that   which  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  boy  commences  to  do  soon 
after  he  is  twelve.  The  play  of  the 
civiHsed  boy  to-day  is  the  work  of  the 
uncivihsed  or  civilised  man  in  the  past. 
Tiiat  is  a  most  fertile  suggestion.  These 
qualities  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great 
starting-point  of  beginning  altruism,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  that  capacity  upon  which 
Christianity  is  based.  Is  it  not  an  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  among  such  highly 
civilised  people  as  the  Germans,  French, 
Itahans,  and  Spaniards,  we  find  no  such 
allegiance  to  group-games  among  the 
boys  as  we  find  in  England  and  America  ? 

"  When  these  group-activities  become 
allied  with  wickedness,  we  have  the  most 
perilous  forces  of  civihsation  at  work. 

"  The  religious  hfe  at  this  period  must 
not  be  regarded  as  out  of  relation  to 
the  spontaneous  life  and  development 


of  the  individual  ;  the  daily  habits  of 
I'ighteousness,  courtesy,  honesty?  obedi- 
ence, etc.,  are  referred  to.  Just  so  these 
later  instincts  for  co-operation,  even 
when  it  involves  a  sacrifice,  seem  to 
form  the  natural  basis  upon  which  the 
love  of  service  to  others  is  most  naturally 
built.  These  games  show  the  capacity 
and  indicate  one  method  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  capacity. 

"  The  first  thing  that  naturally  strikes 
one  about  these  activities  is  that  they 
are  tremendous  ;  they  involve  every  bit 
of  energy  that  the  individual  can  put 
forth  ;  they  are  heroic  ;  they  are  savage. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  boy's  religious  hie 
must  demand  these  same  quaUties  that 
we  have  seen  to  be  demanded  by  the 
plays  of  the  period.  The  religious  life 
must  be  energetic  and  enthusiastic  and 
exacting.  The  boy  must  do 
things.  He  must  do  hard, 
heroic  things. 

"  The  second  characteristic 
of  these  group-activities  is 
their  objectiveness.  These 
plays  all  have  some  definite 
end  and  some  immediate 
programme,  but  they  are  all 
tremendously  objective.  The 
boy  must  control  his  temper, 
but  for  the  sake  of  winning 
the  game.  The  boy  loves  to 
master  things. 

"  The  third  characteristic 
is  their  exhibition  of  the 
gang-instinct — the  instinct  of 
the  boy  for  co-operation,  for 
obedience  to  a  leader,  for  the 
subordination  of  self  to  the 
programme  for  the  whole. 
They  exhibit  loyalty  to  one's 
fellows,  standing  by  one's 
comrades.  Fourth,  I  would 
suggest  that  these  activities 
bear   a   definite  relation  to 


ANGLO-SAXON  BOYS' 
PLAYS. 

(N  euro-Muscular.) 


Gulick's  Chart  of  Play. 
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hero-worship.  A  part,  then,  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  religious  hfe  of  Anglo-Saxon 
boys  is  to  find  that  which  shall  be  pre- 
dominantly catabohc  (energetic),  objec- 
tive, organised,  and  which  will  involve 
thit  principle  of  hero-worship.  We  find 
here  that  but  7  per  cent,  of  young  men 
are  in  the  churches.  There  is  no  ques- 
tioning the  fact  that  the  bulk  and  flower 
of  American  young  men  stand  outside 
and  not  inside  of  the  church,  while  the 


ingenious  wriggle,  so  that  each  part  of 
the  body  in  turn  only  just  passes  over 
the  line.  Compare  also  the  jockeying 
of  Sloan.  Or  look  at  American  foot- 
ball— ^how  they  have  developed  their 
tactics. 

Indeed,  while  they  have  gained  in 
organisation  and  methodisation,  they 
have  lost  something  :  they  have  lost 
most  of  the  spirit  of  free  abandon;  they 
have   borrowed ;    that   could   not  fail 


Fig.  3. — Football  Practice  in  an  American  Gymnasium. 
(From  a  photo  in  "Collier's  Meekly.") 


great  bulk  of  our  church  members  and 
Christian  workers  are  women  ;  the  quali- 
ties demanded  by  her  are  chiefly  anabolic 
(unenergetic),  subjective ;  these  are 
feminine  not  masculine  characteristics  ; 
so  our  churches  are  feminine  not  mascu- 
line in  composition." 

Truly  the  American  writer  at  his  best 
is  as  good  as  we  can  wish,  at  any  rate 
in  subject-matter,  even  if  the  style  is 
not  always  all  we  could  desire. 

Take  the  cases  of  W.  J.  Travis,  training 
and  doing  nothing  but  train  systematic- 
ally for  many  months  before  the  Golf 
Championship  ;  and  of  the  American  high 
jump.  It  was  the  Americans  who  in- 
vented, or  at  least  systematised,  the 


to  be  the  characteristic  of  such  a 
notion-gathering  and  immigrant-gather- 
ing country.  Thus,  at  a  club  where  we 
stayed  for  a  year  in  America,  there  was  a 
collection  of  many  forms  of  games  and 
sports,  including  one  of  the  oldest  games 
— ^Tennis .  Everything  was  tried  in  turn — 
and  a  good  many  things  were  quickly 
abandoned. 

But,  with  all  the  open-mindedness  to 
try  new  things,  and  with  all  the  quickness 
to  abandon  them  if  they  do  not  suit 
precisely,  during  the  culture  of  them  there 
is  seriousness  and  grimness,  if  not  tension. 
The  gripped  or  tense  hand  is  typically 
American.  Everything  is  taken  in 
desperate  earnest,  and  with  far  less  sense 
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Fig.  4. — Thk  Tense 
Hand  is  Typically 
American. 


of  humour  than  the  number  of  American 
comic  papers  would  give  one  any  idea  of. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  this  figure  (5), 
from  what  is  called  "  The  Thomas  School 
of  Psycho-Physical  Culture."  Behind  it 
is  a  good  idea,  the  imitation  of  something 
interesting.  But  the  authors  seem  to 
have  no  conception  how  grotesque  the 
illustration  is  ;  with  a  little  humour  the 
exercise  would  have  been  no  less  valuable. 

So  it  is  in  education  also.  There  is 
small  veneration  for  tradition  ;  there 
seems  merely  a  search  for  what  pays. 

We      find  manual 
training  commonly 
adopted    in  schools, 
not  merely  because  it 
is  good  training  for 
the  senses,    but  be- 
cause it  pays   as  re- 
gards money-making. 
But  England  has  manual  training 
in  this  or  that  school,  we  hear  the 
Englishman  answer.     Yes,  but  it  is 
only  for   a  select  few.    In  America 
such  training  is  extended  to  all  people 
of  both  sexes. 

In  attention  to  women  the  Ameri- 
cans excel  all  other  people.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  type  of  woman  too 
often  pi'oduced  or  evolved  is  a  de- 
sirable type  altogether,  but  at  least 
out  of  the  exaggeration  we  can  learn 
a  lesson  or  two. 

In  this  chapter,  for  instance,  are 
illustrations  of  some  sports  at  a  ladies' 
college — not  very  "ladyUke,"  perhaps, 
to  look  at,  yet  remember  that  these 
girls  have  first  undergone  careful 
medical  examination,  and  that, 
throughout,  the  exercises  have  been 
led  up  to  carefully.  Then,  again,  the 
students  are  interested  in  research- 
work  ;  they  are  always  inchned  to 
original  investigation. 

America  has  also  cared  for  its  city- 


folk  and  their  exercise  ;  indeed,  American 
conditions  have  compelled  that.  These 
conditions  all  seem  to 
lead  inevitably  to  the 
city-club.  For  a  great 
part  of  the  year  it  is 
far  too  cold  or  snowy 
to  take  much  outdoor 
exercise,  except 
skating  and  ice- 
sports  ;  hence  the 
city-club. 

It  is  not  always  a 
serious  club  for  edu- 
cational gymnastics 
indoors.  Thus  in 
Boston  we  found 
magnificent  open-air 
gymnasia  and  play- 
grounds. We  found 
games  provided  indoors. 


Fig.  5.— An  American 
Drawing  that  Shows 
Want  of  the  Sense 
OF  Humour. 


As  we  have 


Fig.  6. — Water-Polo  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
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said  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  has  not  only  a 
swimming-tank  in  its  basement,  but  also  a 
racquet  and  tennis  court  on  its  top  floor. 

Such  institutions  are  the  work  of 
individuals  or  private  clubs.  But  a 
great  deal  is  done  also  by  general  or 
local  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  feature  in 
American  Physical  Education  is  that 
the  Government  distributes  wonderful 
pamphlets  free  to  all  who  apply  for  them 
at  Washington.  Professor  Atwater  is 
the  Editor  of  a  number  of  these,  deahng 
with  food — the  value  of  milk  as  a  food, 
the  value  of  fruits  and  nuts  as  foods. 


Fig.  7.— a  College  Girl  Jumping. 
(After  an  illustration  in  "  Outing.") 


the  effect  of  cooking,  the  costs  of  foods 
in  proportion  to  their  nutritive  value, 
the  different  diets  of  different  classes, 
and  so  on — all  gratuitous. 

Professor  Atwater  himself  serves  as  a 
good  instance  of  what  is  done  m  America. 
A  tireless  worker  at  statistics,  an  in- 
ventor of  the  calorimeter  (an  apparatus 
for  measuring  how  much  heat  the  body 
gives  off),  he  is  employed  at  a  fixed 
salary  by  the  Government  to  carry  out 
food-investigations,  and    these  investi- 


FiG.  8. — American  College 
Girl  Putting  the  Shot. 

(After  an  illustration  in 
"  Outing.") 


gations  he  has 
carried  out  ad- 
mirably, without 
any  prejudice. 
Having  a  fixed 
salary,  is  he  not 
compelled  to 
"  puff  "  any- 
one's articles. 

The  Govern- 
ment pays ;  the 
individual  or- 
ganises. Under 
him  individuals 
and  groups 
work  out,  col- 
lect, and  arrange  statistics.  Experi- 
ments are  now  being  made  at  various 
universities  ;  these  will  be  recorded  each 
in  its  own  Government-pamphlet — not  a 
large  and  dull  blue-book  of  statistics, 
but  a  short  book  with  statistics  and 
theories  and  practical  lessons  as  well. 

Or  consider  Professor  Gates,  a  chemical 
investigator  at  Washington.  He  also 
has  a  Government  post,  though  we  be- 
Heve  that  he  was  subsidised  by  private 
subscription.  Among  his  pubUshed 
theories  or  facts  are  those  in  connection 
with  concentration,  and  the  effects  of 
emotions  upon  the  blood  and  other 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body. 
Here  are  two  of  his  experiments  ;  we 
do  not  vouch  for  their  accuracy ;  we 
merely  cite  them  as  extremely  interesting. 
Sitting  evenly  balanced,  dip  your  two 


Fig.  9.— College  Girls  Starting  for  a  Sprint. 
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hands  into  two  vessels  quite  full  of  water 
of  the  same  temperature.  Now,  keeping 
still,  send  j^our  whole  thought  and  at- 
tention into  your  right  hand  ;  that,  says 
Gates,  will  warm  the  water  and  make  it 
overflow,  because  it  will  send  more  blood 
to  your  hand  and  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  it.  Now  withdraw  your  thought 
from  that  hand  to  the  other  ;  after  a 
time  the  water  will  cool  and  subside  ; 
the  water  in  the  other  vessel  will  become 
warm  and  will  overflow.  Again,  Pro- 
fessor Gates  says  that  he  has  taken 
people  under  the  influence  of 
different  emotions — sorrow,  an- 
ger, fear,  joy — and  has  put 
them  in  isolated  chambers.  He 
has  collected  their  breath  in 
separate  tubes  ;  to  this  breath 
he  has  applied  a  chemical  re- 
agent ;  and  the  result  has  been 
in  each  case  the  appearance  of 
a  different  colour,  the  resrdt  of 
sorrow  being  grey,  the  result  of 
anger  being  red,  and  so  on,  when 
the  re-agent  was  rhodopsin. 

He  has  invented  also  several 
kinds  of  apparatus.  Among 
them  he  claims  the  double  and 
treble  microscope,  and  the  ma- 
chine for  cutting  thin  sections 
or  slices  of  physical  cells. 

Another  name  is  that  of  Professor 
Loeb,  of  Chicago,  whose  researches  into 
the  origins  of  life  have  amazed  the 
scientific  world.  Both  Gates  and  Loeb 
have  been  most  strongly  disbelieved  and 
scoffed  at  by  many  orthodox  Anglo- 
Saxons  here,  but  what  we  wish  to  empha- 
sise is  that  in  their  researches,  however 
wild  these  researches  may  seem,  they 
are  encouraged  to  perfectly  free  thought 
by  the  support  of  Government  or  private 
individuals  ;  this  in  England  is  the  very 
greatest  rarity. 

A  case  of  some  certain  results,  results 


Fig.  io. 
Dr.  Kellogg's 
Dynamometer. 


verified  by  leading  English  scientists  and 
experimenters,  is  that  of  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher,  alluded  to  in  another  article. 
He  has  experimented  with  results  of 
thorough  mastication  ;  anyone  can  test 
these  results  on  his  own  person. 

Experimentation — that  is  a  key-note 
of  American  Physical  Education.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  certain  American 
colonel  whom  we  met  in  New  Zealand  : 
he  was  told  that  the  ground  beneath  him 
was  volcanic,  and  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
walk  off  the  beaten  track.  The  result 
was  that  he  walked  off  the 
beaten  track.  He  was  far  too 
inquisitive  to  be  cautious  ;  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  would 
fal]  through. 

Another  experimenter  is  Dr. 
Dewey.  He,  Hke  most  of  the 
leading  teachers  of  practical 
Physical  Culture  in  America, 
has  been  through  the  orthodox 
medical  course.  His  results  have 
led  him  to  dogmatise  and  to  say 
that  no  one  should  eat  break- 
fast, that  no  one  should  eat  at 
all  when  he  is  ill.  That  is 
typical  of  America,  the  exaggera- 
tion, which  has  the  merit,  it  is 
true,  of  great  clearness,  but  has 
the  demerit  of  not  being  war- 
ranted by  statistics. 

Dr.  Kellogg,  who  has  over  twenty- 
five  "Sanitaria"  or  Nature-Cure  Estab- 
hshments  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  is 
another  example  of  private  enterprise. 
He  also  is  a  qualified  medical  man,  not 
supported  by  the  Government.  His 
idea  is  in  every  case  to  go  one  better ; 
that  is  typically  American.  In  his  appar- 
atus he  is  not  content  with  Mosso's  ergo- 
graph  ;  he  has  invented  a  dynamometer, 
an  improvement  on  Dr.  Savage's.  With 
it  he  has  made  various  researches,  as  of 
the  different  strength  of  the  different 
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muscles  in  man  or  woman,  in  the  left 
side  and  in  the  right,  and  how  the  weaker 
muscles  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise. 
Indeed,  he  has  invented  a  large  variety 
of  valuable  apparatus,  some  of  which 
we  shall  cite  in  another  chapter  :  they 
are  for  correcting  deformities,  for  warming 
the  feet,  for  helping  the  digestion,  ex- 
cretion, breathing,  and  so  on. 

But  we  cannot  pass  by  Dr.  Kellogg's 
work  without  a  notice  of  his  foods.  At 
his  own  establishment  he  uses  and  sells 
his  own  foods.  The  exceptions  where  a 
man  is  not  making  money  by  his  work, 
however  noble,  are  extremely  rare  in 
America.  In  Dr.  Kellogg's  estabhshm.ent 
there  is  great  reliance  based  on  grain- 
foods  and  on  pea-nuts,  as  well  as  on 
fruits,  etc.  Now  such  foods  may  suit 
some  people,  but  when  we  find  them 
given  exclusively  to  all  people  alike,  we 
begin  to  suspect  that  the  financial  in- 
stinct has  the  better  of  the  strict  search 
after  what  suits  the  individual. 

In  the  rest  of  the  system  we  cannot 
trace  this  money-making  desire,  but  it 
is  almost  inseparable  from  the  American 
male  character,  and  it  comes  out  in  the 
food-supply. 

Where  pay  is  assured,  however,  by  the 
Government,  or  some  institution  or  in- 
dividual, and  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  German 
professors,  there  we  seem  to  have  an 
excellent  state  of  affairs.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson  of  Yale  is  a  fine  example. 
He  is  an  official  with  a  medical  training 
and  a  recognised  position.  We  could 
wish  that  position  were  put  on  a  level 
at  least  as  high  as  the  politician  and 
artist.  He  has  a  good  salary  from  Yale 
University,  and  has  no  reason  for  truck- 
ling to  anyone.  He  has  funds  to  draw 
on  for  the  finest  apparatus  in  the  world 
— apparatus  for  health,  athletics,  and 
physical  tests  ;  indeed,  we  have  no  such 
apparatus  in  England. 


We  personally  inspected  the  Yale 
gymnasium,  and  saw  the  Yale  first-year 
students  at  their  drill.  They  were  not 
left  free  in  their  first  year  :  they  were 
treated  like  schoolboys,  after  a  careful 
medical  examination. 

But  such  is  the  open-mindedness  of 
Anderson  that  he  prefers  exercises  which 
have  an  athletic  ring  about  them — 
exercises  that  imitate  games  and  athletics. 
Though  a  scientist,  he  is  also  human, 
and  knows  how  to  attract  his  pupils. 

He  is  most  celebrated  for  his  invention 
or  adaptation  of  the  balance-bed.  On 
this  balance-bed — see  the  chapter  on  the 
power  of  the  mind — is  placed  a  person 
who  is  told  to  think  of  an  exercise  done 
with  the  feet.  The  thought  sends  the 
blood  to  his  feet.  He  is  now  told  to 
think  of  a  problem.  The  thought  sends 
the  blood  to  his  brain.  The  balance-bed 
registers  the  change. 

Then,  again,  he  tests  the  results  of 


Fig.  12. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  GIRL's  LONG  JUMP. 

After  Illustration  in  "Outing." 


exercise  done  before  a  mirror  and  done 
without  a  miiTor  :  exercise  done  before  a 
mirror  brings  more  blood  to  the  muscles 
which  are  used. 

Once  again,  he  wants  his  pupils  to 
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understand  the  reasons  for  exercises  ; 
so,  instead  of  commanding  "  Knees  bend," 
"  Neck  twist,"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  all 
the  hour,  he  gives  up  much  time  to 
describing  and  showing  the  results  of 
the  exercises.  The  effect  of  this  is  found 
to  be  admirable  :  the  men  are  encouraged 
to  do  the  exercises  by  themselves.  Con- 
sider this  short  list  of  researches  made 
at  the  Yale  Gymnasium  in  a  single  year 
by  Anderson  with  his  class  in  gymnastics. 

"  The  following  problems  were  attacked 
(we  quote  from  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review)  : — 

"  I.  Do  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the 
body  become 
stronger  if  only 
the  correspond- 
ing muscles  on 
the  opposite  side 
are  developed, 
and,  if  so,  what 
is  the  explana- 
tion ? 

"This  question 
would  come 
under  the  title 
suggested  by  Dr. 
Ladd,  '  Transference  by  Practice.'  Dr. 
Scripture  has  used  the  term  '  Cross 
Education.' 

"  2.  After  a  difficult  movement  has 
been  learned  with  the  right  hand,  how 
much  time  is  required  to  learn  the  same 
movement  with  the  left  hand  ? 

"  3-  In  track  athletics  what  is  the 
most  physically  expensive  event,  as 
shown  by  the  loss  of  bodily  weight  ? 
What  is  the  average  loss  of  weight  in 
ordinary  class-drill  in  the  gymnasium  ? 
What  is  the  loss  of  weight  as  shown  by 
the  so-called  '  individual  work  '  ? 

"4-  Can  muscles  be  trained  to  per- 
form ordinary  gymnastic  feats  by  merely 
thinking  of  the  movements  ?    In  how 
much  shorter  time  can  the  same  or  similar 
31 
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movements  be  mastered  if  learned  through 
the  muscle  sense  ?  Of  the  two  methods  of 
teaching  gymnastic  movements — namely, 
by  sense  of  sight  or  sound,  which  is  the 
quicker  ? 

"5.  Of  the  two  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing contractile  tissues,  does  the  resistance 
offered  by  raising  a  weight  fatigue  a 
muscle  quicker  than  that  of  an  elastic 
band,  and  what  are  the  dissimilarities  in 
curves  produced  by  the  ergograph  ? 

"6.  If  one  whole  side  of  the  body  is 
trained,  how  much  time  is  needed  to 
educate  the  other  ?  What  physical  and 
mental  qualifications  are  needed  to  execute 

difficult  balan- 
cing feats,  those 
calling  for  highly 
developed  co-or- 
dination such  as 
walking  on  a 
slack  wire,  and 
what  are  the 
physical  and  psy- 
chical results  ?  " 

We    wish  we 
had     space  to 
give     the  an- 
swers ;  we  can  only  outline  some  of  them. 

1.  By  means  of  an  oval  spring  dynamo- 
meter the  men  exercised  their  right  hand 
alone,  and  increased  the  weight-lifting 
power  of  their  right  hand  on  an  average 
6-3  lbs.  in  six  days,  and  of  their  left 
hand  meanwhile  7-8  lbs. 

2.  The  men  tried  the  "  snake "  in 
club-swinging.  First  the  movement  was 
carefully  described  and  shown  ;  then 
each  student  did  the  exercise  till  he 
knew  it  well  enough  to  try  it  alone  ;  he 
went  to  his  rooms  and  practised  daily  for 
a  number  of  days  ;  he  began  with  his 
right  hand  and  afterwards  began  with 
his  left.  One  man  took  sixty  minutes  to 
learn  the  exercise  with  the  right  hand  • 
afterwards  he  performed  it  well  vsdth  the 
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left   hand  alter  fifteen 
minutes.     The  times  of 
the  left  hand  were  ], 
i>  -J .  To >  3-iicl  so  on  ;  that 
is  to   say,   an  exercise 
which  you  have  learned 
with  the  right  hand  you 
should  be  able  to  learn 
with  the  left  hand,  on 
the  average,  in  about  a 
third  of  the  time.  With 
regard  to  writing,  nearly 
everyone  can  write  fairly 
well  with  the  left  hand  at  the  first  trial, 
but  we  must  remember  how  many  hours 
were  spent  in  learning  to  write  with  the 
right  hand.    Divide  this  number  of  hours 
by  three,  and  you  see  that  the  statistics 
might  still  apply  here  also. 
Weber,     the  physiologist, 
found  that,   if    you  made 
the  skin  on  one  side  of  the 
body  more  sensitive,  the  skin 
on   the  other  side  of  the 
body  became  more  sensitive 
also.    Dr.  Scripture  of  Yale 
has  improved  on  Dr.  Weber's 
Aesthesiometer,  and  Fechner 
noticed  that  the  memory  for 
arm-movements  is  transferred  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Omitting  No.  3,  we  pass  to  No.  4. 
After  going  through  exercises  by  thinking 
them  out,  men  can  perform  them  quite 
accurately.  By  combining  teaching 
through  sight  and  teaching  through 
muscular  sense,  men  learnt  exercises 
very  quickly  ;  they  learnt  more  quickly 
by  imitation  than  by  description.  Every- 
thing seems  in  favour  of  learning  through 
the  sense  of  sight  rather  than  of  sound, 
but  the  shortest  time  of  learning  is  when 
the  two  ways  are  combined. 

Physiologists  have  said  that  a  muscle 
does  its  best  work  near  the  beginning 
and  its  weakest  at  the  end  of  contrac- 


FlG.  15.  — IT  IS  A  IHSTAIvE  FOR  AN 
AMERICAN  TO  CLAIM  ORIG  N- 
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tion  ;  that,  therefore,  resistance  offered 
by  springs  and  elastic  bands  is  not  bene- 
ficial, since  the  resistance  is  not  equal  at 
different  times.  The  result  of  tests  with  an 
ergograph,  however — an  improvement  on 
Mosso's — was  to  reverse  this  :  the  de- 
cision was  in  favour  of  exercises  with 
springs  or  elastic  bands,  rather  than 
uniform  exercises  (like  Professor  Dowd's) 
with  weights. 

Here  we  see  co-operation  in  working. 
And  the  American  Physical  Education 
Review,  from  which  we  have  taken  these 
statistics,  shows  co-operation  in  publishing 
as  well.  That  Review  is  among  the 
finest  physical  publications  in  the  world. 

It  alludes  to  the  magnificent  apparatus 
which  America  has  adapted  or  invented, 
partly  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  exercise  in  the  severe 
winter,  partly  owing  to  the 
magnificent  endowment  of 
colleges.  America  has  gone 
far  towards  perfecting  the 
indoor  rowing  and  pulling 
apparatus,  indoor  remedial 
apparatus,  and  so  on.  In 
every  case,  let  us  remember, 
the  American  object  is  to  go 
one  better  than  any  previous  apparatus. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a  good 
example  of  repose  in  that  active  country, 
but  it  is  needed  there  as  much  as  exer- 
cise, and  Delsarte — little  honoured  in 
his  own  country — is  highly  honoured  in 
many  parts  of  America.  One  of  his 
exponents.  Miss  Call  of  Boston,  who 
taught  Mrs.  William  Archer,  has  worked 
out  a  system  of  repose-exercises  in  her 
book  ''Power 
Through  Repose," 
and  we  believe  that 
some  men  from 
Philadelphia  have 
been  examining  the 
Hindu  systems  of 
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breathing  and  repose  in  India  itself. 
It  was  at  a  boys'  school  that  we  first 
were  surprised  by  the  extent  of  this  repose- 
system — namely,  at  Groton,  not  far  from 
Boston.  At  this  school  we  found  games 
and  athletics  as  well  as  Physical  Culture 
for  the  boys.  There  was  a  tone  of  man- 
iiness  that  will  do  much  in  future  years 
to  counteract  the  American  business- 
principles.  This,  however,  is  an  isolated 
school  ;  unfortunately,  there  are  very 
few  like  it  in  America. 

In  America  most  things  are  on  a  whole- 
sale scale — ^witness  the  prospectus  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  of  1904.  Apparently 
every  matter  is  going  to  be  discussed 
and  decided — the  effects  of  every  exercise 
upon  every  human  function,  the  effects 
of  every  apparatus.  Indeed,  there  is 
about  it  a  wonderfid  claim  to  complete- 
ness. 

That  brings  us  to  what  we  associate 
with  America— advertising.  Take  up 
any  well-known  American  paper  and 
look  at  the  various  systems,  many  of 
them  to  a  large  extent  exported  from 
the  Continent  and  now  imported  into 
England.  Besides  Courses,  including 
systems  that  develop  will-power  or  per- 
sonal magnetism,  we  notice  a  host  of 
inventors  or  adapters  or  blatant  bor- 
rowers. 

We  have  before  us  a  small  pamphlet 
with  a  claim  to  originaHty.  Not  one 
single  exercise  here  but  belongs  to  and 
is  essential  to  the  British,  the  Swedish, 
and  the  German,  and  perhaps  other, 
systems. 

In  their  advertisements  the  Americans 
are  very  clever.  To  teach  by  corre- 
spondence sounds  an  impossibility  ;  there 
must  be  the  personal  teacher,  one  thinks  ; 
otherwise  how  will  the  man  do  his  exer- 
cises ?  Yet  Physical  Culture  by  corre- 
spondence is  extremely  common  in 
America.    We  expect  every  day  to  see 


an  American  advertisement  saying  that 
some  one  will  eat  for  you  by  correspond- 
ence. How  can  the  teacher  make  the 
exercises  interesting  ?  There  are  three 
ways.  He  sends  you  the  exercises  in 
instalments  :  you  may  not  have  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  until  you  have  reported  on 
the  first  one.  Secondly,  you  must  pay 
heaviiy  :  that  makes  you  think  it  is 
worth  doing,  though  this  is  not  the  main 
object  of  the  Americans  in  charging  a 
high  fee.  Then  there  is  an  appearance 
of  individuahty  :  you  are  the  only 
person  in  the  world  that  they  care  to 
teach  ;  your  case  is  different  from  every 
one  else's  ;  it  is  your  second  lesson  that 
is  being  sent,  not  Jones'  (all  the  same 
it  generally  is  Jones'  and  almost  every- 
one else's). 

Yet  even  here  we  have  the  merit  of 
free  individuality.  Instead  of  a  dull 
Course,  suiting  many  perhaps,  but  dull 
for  the  original  pupil,  we  have  a  choice 
of  a  hundred  Courses  in  America.  Each 
Course,  let  us  repeat,  is  hkely  to  be 
an  exaggeration.  In  America  there  are 
more  "  only-one-way  "  men  and  women 
than  in  any  other  country ;  in  food 
there  are  more  "  only-one-food "  men 
and  women.  In  America  there  are  more 
quacks,  more  heavy  charges  for  worth- 
less information,  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Money,  we  know,  is  closely  connected 
with  American  athletics  ;  it  may  be  a 
surprise  to  us  to  hear  that  it  is  less 
closely  connected  with  Physical  Educa- 
tion. To  play  for  money  is  common  ; 
to  play  as  an  exhibition  for  pay  is  com- 
mon ;  to  teach  for  a  ridiculous  price  is 
far  less  common,  and  perhaps  the  teachers 
of  Physical  Culture— as  distinct  from 
professional  exhibitors  of  athletics,  such 
as  baseball — are  among  the  finest  men 
America  produces.  Such  men  as — we 
cite  the  first  names  that  come  to  our 
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mind — Anderson,  Boas,  Gulick,  Hart- 
well,  Hastings,  Hitchcock,  Huling,  Mul- 
liner,  Sargeant,  Savage,  Seaver,  Taylor, 
Wallin,  are  among  the  real  patriots  of 
America,  the  most  liberal-minded  and 
whole-souled  of  men,  and  the  men  who 
are  doing  most  good  for  their  country 
and  the  world,  and  doing  it  with  least 
thought  of  piling  up  a  huge  fortune. 

In  America,  however,  the  Editor  studied 
rather  the  games  and  athletics  than  the 
gymnastic  and  hygienic  drill.  Tell  us 
a  nation's  games,  and  we  will  tell  you 
its  geography  and  its  character.  Buckle 


Fig.  17.— An  American  Exercise  for  Obesity — 
Borrowed,  not  Original. 


would  say  that  the  character  came  from 
the  geography.  To  a  certain  extent  that 
is  true,  but  the  character  is  betrayed — 
at  any  rate  nowadays,  when  we  have 
cities — as  much  by  the  games  as  by  the 
geography.  Take  the  history  of  our 
own  favourite  game — ^Tennis.  In  it  you 
see  the  political  changes  from  monarchy 
through  aristocracy  and  plutocracy  to- 
wards democracy. 

In  American  athletics  at  their  best  we 
find  loyalty  to  the  side,  co-operation  to- 
gether with  specialisation,  an  ingenious 
pushing  of  skill,  at  least  up  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  written  law,  free  originality 
to  devise  new  ways,  concentration  at  the 
time,  seriousness  if  not  gloominess  at  the 
time,  and  a  loss  of  proportion,  as  if 
athletics  were  the  best  things  in  the 
world.  That  is  a  little  of  the  American 
character  as  seen  in  athletics. 

You  can  see  American  geography  in 
athletics  too.  Notice  how  the  exciting 
climate  oi  New  York  and  the  nervous 
competition  in  the  crowded  cities  com- 


pels people  to  competitive  outlets  for 
energy.  The  severe  climate  compels 
them  to  indoor  exercises,  to  exercises  in 
pi  ay -rooms,  as  well  as  gymnasia,  to 
exercise  with  apparatus,  as  well  as  free 
movements. 

The  fact  that  all  systems  are  to  be 
seen  in  America  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  tell  us  that  America  wel- 
comes the  influx  of  certain  hardworking 
foreigners.  She  is  a  receptive  country, 
and  has  a  receptive  mind.  Starting  afresh, 
a  new  land,  she  has  worked  out  on  new 
lines  some  of  the  old  sj^stems,  such  as 
the  Delsartean. 

Divided  up,  if  only  by  vast  distances, 
she  is  bound  to  have  variety  and  rivalry 
within  herself.  In  the  differences  be- 
tween the  athletics  of  different  parts 
we  can  see  the  differences  between  the 
geography  of  different  parts.  Many  other 
features  the  athletics  show  which  we  could 
not  so  easily  learn  from  the  geography  : 
absence  of  love  for  traditions,  cultivation 
of  the  introspective  mind,  desire  to  find 
reasons,  desire  to  "go  one  better." 

In  no  country  is  so  much  attention 
paid  to  indoor  competitive  exercise.  In 
no  country  is  there  such  harmony  be- 
tween Government  -  education  and  in- 
dividual research.  On  the  Continent  we 
find  more  Government-education  ;  in 
England,  as  much  or  more  individual 
research.  In  America  we  find  general 
principles  agreed  on,  but  free  deviations 
from  them  and  free  criticisms  of  them. 

In  no  country  do  we  find  such  ex- 
aggerations, especially  in  shameless  ad- 
vertisements ;  in  no  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  find  such  proofs  of  sanity. 

Here  are  qualified  medical  men  as  pro- 
fessional teachers ;  here  is  careful  super- 
vision to  avoid  strain  or  inappropriate 
movements.  Here  labour  is  the  one 
dignified  thing,  so  long  as  it  succeeds. 
Here  original  research  is  welcomed  and 
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well  paid  for.  Here  scientific  apparatus 
for  exercise  and  for  physical  tests  abound. 
Here  the  desire  is  for  success,  individual 
and  national. 

Yet  it  is  a  mass  of  contradictions  ;  it 
would  not  be  America  if  it  did  not  con- 
tradict itself — a  land  of  most  scrupulously 
dishonourable  people  in  commerce,  where 
cheating  is  cute  and  smart,  and  yet  most 
scrupulously  honourable  people  in  Physical 
Culture,  and  indeed  in  education  gener- 
ally, so  long  as  the  people  receive  a 
sufficient  salary  to  put  them  above 
bribery. 

What  we  have  said  about  Physical 
Education  applies  to  American  education 
in  general  ;  it  is  for  all,  and  the  classes 
are  mixed  far  more  than  here.  The 
quality  of  education  breaks  down  class- 
distinction,  even  by  degrees  that  between 
white  man  and  black.  Much  of  the 
education  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
learners  :  they  learn  because  they  want 
to  learn.  That  is  rarely  the  case  •  in 
England.  American  methods  are  all 
up-to-date  ;  the  newer  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  liked.  That  is  not  so  in 
England.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen  ; 
the  worthless  subject  goes.  Among  the 
better  subjects  are  manual  training  and 
Physical  Education  in  general,  because 
they  are  practically  useful.  And  such 
subjects  are  being  well  taught — for  ex- 
ample, reasons  are  given,  not  mere 
dogmas. 

The  Americans  started  unhampered. 
Their  constitution — so  definite  and  yet 


so  elastic — was  a  good  basis  for  national 
reform.  They  have  experimented  freely 
and  have  judged  by  actual  results.  They 
have  been  filled  with  new  ideas  by  the 
perpetual  influx  of  enterprising  people, 
by  the  variety  of  the  immigrants,  and  by 
the  variety  of  American  geography  itself, 
by  the  wealth  of  their  country  and  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  appreciate  its  good 
features.  Nowhere  does  the  patriotism 
show  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  local 
patriotism  of  the  rich  man  for  his  old 
college,  which  he  freely  presents  not 
merely  with  libraries,  but  also  with 
physical  and  athletic  equipment.  In 
America  there  is  co-operation,  as  is  shown 
by  the  central  paper,  to  which  the  heads 
of  all  great  gymnastic  and  athletic  in- 
stitutions generously  contribute. 

In  a  word,  we  must  contrast  American 
education  with  German,  because,  though 
a  sound  basis  is  accepted  almost  every- 
where, originality  and  free  building  on 
that  basis  is  allowed,  and  encouraged 
by  liberal  payment.  We  must  contrast 
Physical  Education  in  America  with  the 
absence  of  Physical  Education  in  England 
in  this  way  :  that  in  America  good  ideas 
are  spread  widely  and  freely  by  congresses, 
and  all  sorts  of  official  ceremony,  which 
impresses  the  people  and  interests  the 
performers  ;  by  gratuitous  Government 
literature  of  a  very  high  class  ;  by  com- 
petition ;  by  practical  demonstrations  ; 
and  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  ways  in 
which  such  valuable  information  should 
be  spread  in  England  to-day. 
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REMEDIAL    WORK,    ESPECIALLY    FOR    THE  YOUNG. 

WITH  LIEUT.   FLYNN'S   SUGGESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

What  Might  be  Included  under  Remedial  Work  :— Play,  Leisurely  Eating,  Full  Breathing  through  the 
Nostrils,  Repose  of  Muscles  not  wanted  for  use.  Excretion,  Regularity — Need  to  Treat  a  Great 
Deal  as  a  Game  to  be  Played  well— Never  too  Late  to  Practise  Sensibly — The  Play-spirit— Wanted  ! 
A  Minister  of  Recreation — Atrophy  of  Mastication-muscles — Need  of  Interest — Some  Interest  by 
Co-operation — by  Apparatus — Lieut.  Flynn's  Hints  and  Exercises — Remedial  Work  must  be  Indi- 
vidual— Must  Appeal  to  Emotions — Faults  of  Parents — Dr.  Roth  on  Spinal  Curvature — Types  and 
Exercises— Sitting  Positions— Chairs— Cold  Feet— Weak  Ankles  and  Flat  Feet— Knock  Knees- 
Weak  Legs— Weak  Thighs — Projecting  Hips— Weak  Waist  Muscles— Lateral  Curvature— Seek 
Remedies  Early — Causes  of  Errors — Round  Shoulders — Stiff  Chest- walls — Heart  Troubles — Weak 
Triceps,  Biceps,  Forearm— Sleeplessness — The  Will — The  Looking-glass — Self-deception — Apparatus. 


IF  the  Editor  had  a  child,  he  would  teach 
it — in  so  far  as  it  was  not  a  born  genius 
at  such  arts — to  play  and  enjoy  itself,  to 
eat  leisurely  and  taste  thoroughly,  to  lie 
and  sit  and  stand  and  walk  well,  to  breathe 
through  the  nostrils 
and  fully,  to  relax 
the  muscles  that  were 
not  in  use,  to  help 
the  excretion  by  blow- 
ing the  nose,  by  wash- 
ing and  rubbing,  by 
regularity,  to  do  a  few 
full  movements :  all 
this  as  part  of  the 
physical-mental  edu- 
cation, and  as  much 
as  possible  of  it  as  a 
game  (not  as  a  dull 
drudgery,  done  be- 
cause commanded), 
and  as  a  game  with 
some  fun  in  it  (not  a 
sort  of  American  foot- 
ball). 

This  suggests,  to 
anyone  who  agrees 
with  the  Editor,  a  few  lines  of  remedial 


Fig.  1. — A  Moorish  Boy  with  a  Good- 
tempered  Face. 

{Photo  by  permission  of  F.  H.  Hewitt,  Esq 


flexibility  and  habit-forming,  will  find 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  practise  sensibly. 
But  for  children  particularly,  if  possible. 
And  it  is  possible. 

Our  omission  of  other  items  of  educa- 
tion— the  care  of  the 
child's  own  plants  and 
perhaps  an  animal,  the 
care  of  the  doll  and 
perhaps  a  poor  child, 
some  kindergarten 
work  (only  not  the 
hard-and-fast,  stereo- 
typed caricature  of 
it),  is  not  because 
these  are  under- esti- 
mated, but  because 
out  of  a  host  of  neg- 
lected items  we  must 
perforce  choose  onl}'  a 
few. 

The  play  -  spirit  — 
the  mind  evolved  so 
easily  by  our  splendid 
Anglo-Saxon  and 
world-games  —  to  do 
things  fairly,  skilfully, 
pluckily,  cheerfully  ;  this  must  come  first; 


work,  for  children  if  possible,  if  not  for  Among  all  classes,  particularly  in  cities, 
those  who,  though  no  longer  children  in    it  is  the  first  great  atrophy,  the  atrophy  of 
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the  divine  play-spirit.  Before  we  can 
become  real  and  all-round  men  and  women 
we  must  recover  the  art  of  being  children 
also,  and  before  some  so-called  children 
(notably  American)  can  become  real 
children  they  must  recover  the  art  of 
being  animals,  and  therefore  of  playing. 

Truly  one  of  the  first  needs  of  the  age 
of  city-life  is  a  Public  Minister,  not  of 
"  Education,"  as  it  is  too  flatteringly 
named,  but  of  Recreation  ;  a  Minister 
with  power  to  organise  recreation  of  a 
sane,  especially  a  cheap  -and  physical 
and  social  kind,  for  all,  however  poor  ; 
indeed,  for  the  poor  above  all,  so  that  we 
may  oftener  see  among  them  the  enjoy- 
ment on  the  young  Moorish  face  opposite. 

The  next  atrophy  is  the  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  and  of  the  habit 
of  mind  that  controls  them.  This  needs 
a  remedial  Course  all  to  itself,  though  here 
many  animals  set  us  a  poor  example,  partly 
because  they  do  not  by  nature  take  either 
in  a  pappy  form  the  starchy  foods  which 
need  so  much  chewing  and  so  much 
saliva,  or  in  a  hardened  and  coagulated 
(cooked)  form  the  flesh-foods  which  then 
need  so  much  more  breaking  up. 

Of  the  instinct  bred  of  slow  eating — the 
instinct  to  stop  when  enough  has  been 
taken,  and  to  desire  and  choose  what  is 
needed  by  the  system,  we  have  spoken. 
The  wrong  choice  of  foods,  which  de- 
mands a  remedial  course  of  diet  in  later 
years,  is  too  vast  a  topic,  but  the  pre- 
vention is  certainly  in  the  direction  of 
enough  nourishment,  less  stimulant  and 
irritant  and  narcotic. 

With  regard  to  the  other  departments, 
Lieutenant  Flynn  has,  as  usual,  helped  us 
with  practical  suggestions.  For  his  own 
part,  the  Editor  would  like  to  see  most 
remedial  exercises  turned  into  games.*  His 
sister  has  not  the  least  difficulty  in  getting 

*  In  a  later  chapter  Mr.  Flynn  gives  a  good 
example  of  this  plan. 


children  to  do  what  is  healthy,  and  she 
puts  down  as  one  of  the  causes  that  she 
makes  the  children  enjoy  it.  Either  they 
are  to  be  "  grown-ups,"  or  some  special 
person,  or  a  person  engaged  in  some  special 
trade  or  pursuit,  or  they  are  to  be  this 
or  that  animal  ;  a 
fish  or  a  snake,  or  a 
lion  or  a  bird,  or  else 
a  windmill  or  an  en- 
gine. The  work  is 
nearly  or  quite  the 
same,  but  the  atten- 
tion relieves  the  mind, 
and  the  enjoyment 
improves  the  blood. 
This  is  entirely  against 
the  spirit  of  gym- 
nastic systems  as 
usually  practised. 
Few  things  must  be 
done  because  they  are 
pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive ;  all  must  be 
serious,  a  duty, 
"  educational."  Let 
parents  choose  be- 
tween our  ways. 

We  are  not  under-estimating  the  im- 
portance of  the  positions  and  exercises  so 
admirably  selected  or  devised.  Nor  could 
anyone  have  laid  down  lines  as  to  which 
form  of  play  to  introduce.  But  what  we 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that,  if  the  child  is 
considered  too  young  or  stupid  to  under- 
stand what  a  certain  exercise  is  going  to 
do  for  it,  then  a  help  to  interest  is  some 
appeal  to  the  imagination  ;  such  as,  to 
pretend  that  the  fingers  are  so  many 
children  or  "little  pigs"  ;  to  send  the 
hand  "  to  sleep,"  and  so  forth. 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that, 
just  as  to  eat  perfunctorily  without  appe- 
tite or  pleasant  taste  may  mean  that  the 
food  remains  for  a  long  time  undigested 
(and  a  tax  on  our  energy),  getting  none  of 


Fig.  2.— a  Correct 
Standing  Position 

so      LONG      AS  THE 

Other  Foot  is  Of- 
ten Put  Forward. 

{By  permission  of 
Lieut,  hlynn.) 
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Fig.  3. — A  Good  Remedial  Exercise:  Children  might  be  Taught 
TO  Imitate  Central  Africans. 

(By  permission  of  F.  Thomasset,  Esq.) 


our  strongest  and  quickest  appetite- juice 
(as  Pawlow  proved),  so  to  move  perfunc- 
torily without  desire  or  pleasant  induce- 
ment of  some  sort  may  have  a  very  similar 
effect. 

In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Flynn  or 
any  other  good  personal  teacher,  it  is 
different.  The  presence  and  influence  of 
the  tactful  helper  does  what  is  wanted. 
It  is  when  pupils  carry  out  instructions 
given  in  a  book — as  they  must  in  the  case 
of  the  Physical  Educator — that  they 
lack  this  help. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  teacher  to  make  the  practice  easy. 
For  the  practice  is,  we  can  assure  them,  of 
more  value  than  many  sedentary  lessons. 

With  these  forewords,  we  shall  proceed 
to  business  directly,  urging  the  managers 
of  children  to  think  out  the  problems  and 
to  devise  their  own  ways  and  means  as 
well  ;  and  not  to  crush  a  child's  desires 
in  a  bullying  spirit.  If  the  child  is  restless, 
let  it  be  a  dog  and  roll  about  and  shake 
itself,  or  let  it  be  Uncle  John  going  to 


sleep  after  dinner  —  anything 
rather  than  "  Keep  still,  you 
wicked  child,  or  I'll  whip  you." 
Or,  if  it  "  pokes,"  let  it  be  for 
the  moment  a  little  native  of 
Central  Africa,  balancing  a 
basket  on  its  head.  This  is  a 
fine  exercise  for  the  figure  and 
carriage. 

The  interest  may  be  given,  as 
Mr.  Flynn  shows,  by  co-opera- 
tion, as  in  the  later  figures, 
which  show  how  one  person 
may  help  another. 

Or,  again,  instead  of  a  person, 
there  may  be  some  apparatus. 
We  have  before  us  a  vast  cata- 
logue of  remedial  apparatus  sold 
by  a  single  firm  in  Germany. 
Some  devices  are  most  in- 
genious ;  for  instance,  those 
to  remedy  constipation  (a  bane  ia 
childhood  and  after),  to  warm  the  feet 
by  friction,  to  bring  the  shoulders  back, 
and  so  on.  We  shall  deal  with  some  in  a 
later  chapter.  Here  we  need  only  cite  one, 
a  foot-machine,  shown  in  Fig.  4.    For  fiat 


KiG.  4.— An  Ari  ARATi  s  i  o  Remedy  Weak  .Ankles.  The 
Foot  is  Worked  Laterally,  and  the  Resistance  cam 
BE  Regulated. 
{This  and  the  follotving  reproductions  of  photographs  are  by 
permission  of  Lieut.  Flytm.) 
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foot  we  might  use  the  indined  plank, 
■graduating  the  angle  and  the  pace  of 
walking  up  and  down. 

We  now  offer  to  the  readers  Lieutenant 
Flynn's  valuable  hints,  referring  them  to 
an  early  article  of  ours  on  remedial  exer- 
cises for  many  common  deformities  and 
mistakes  of  adults  as  well  as  children. 

LIEUTENANT  FLYNN's  HINTS. 

Can  we  say  anything  new  ?  Probably  not ; 
if  not,  many  of  our  readers  will  give  us  our 
conge  ;  if  we  can,  they  will  perhaps  remain 
our  devoted  adherents.  But  as  we  do 
not  propose  to  give  a  "  variety  entertain- 
ment "  for  the  express  purpose  of  titil- 
lating the  appetite  of  such  novelty-cravers, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  no  uncertain 
manner  our  object,  and  the  way  we  propose 
to  attain  it. 

Feehng  the  force  of  the  well-worn  adage 
"  a  httle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  of 
those  complaints,  deformities,  call  them 
what  you  will,  as  one  sees  most  commonly. 

We  shall  put  forward  treatment  which 
we  have  ourselves  tested  with  good  results. 
We  shall  omit,  as  outside  the  scope  of  a 
"  popular "  work,  which  recent  results 
have  proved  this  one  to  be,  all  cases 
requiring    an    intimate    knowledge  of 
individual  constitution  ;  such  cases  must 
be  left  to  the  advice  of  the  patient's  own 
doctor.    The  di rections  we  shall  endeavour 
to  make  as  clear  as  possible  by  simple 
illustrations  ;    the  mysteries  of  medical 
nomenclature,  so  dear  to  the  members  of 
the  healing  profession,  we  hope  to  reduce 
to  a  vanishing  point.    Some  may  not  like 
this  new  departure—"  Mesopotamia  may 
still  be  to  them  a  thing  of  joy  and  peace." 
To  these  an  illegible  Latin  prescription 
always  has  its  charm.    Like  more  than  one 
dictum  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  one  can 
never  tell  how  it  may  "  act."    To  these 
we  offer  our  humble  apologies  for  denuding 


our  subject  of  its  classical  garb,  and  pre- 
senting it  in  the  "  altogether." 

"  Mother,  does  not  Mr.  So-and-So  "— 
the  specialist—"  Uke  Httle  girls  ?  "  The 
above  question  was  asked  by  a  weakly 
child  who  was  undergoing  a  Course  of 
special  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  visit.    Now  here  is  a  starting-point— 
the  likes  or  dislikes  of  a  patient  or  pupil — 
which  many  clever  writers  and  experts 
seem  to  have  quite  overlooked.    That  the 
different  emotions  have  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent chemical  effect  on  the  blood,  and 
consequently  on  the  health,  has  been 
fully  proved  by  Professor  Elmer  Gates,  of 
the  United  States  Government  Laboratory 
at  Washington.    Everyone  feels  the  de- 
pressing after-effects  of  anger  ;  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  how  mentally  and  physically 
it   "  upsets "   one.    A  man  whom  the 
writer  knows  is  made  positively  bilious  by 
it ;  others  become  prostrated.    To  all  it 
is  a  retrograde  movement.    Were  it  only 
possible  for  us  at  the  time  to  reahse  this 
fully,  and  to  act  on  it,  what  a  very  much 
happier  world  this  might  be.    Again,  that 
passionate  anger  is  but  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  one's  want  of  control,  and 
therefore  of  one's  weakness,  appears  to  the 
writer  about  as  strong  an  argument  as  it 
is  possible  to  bring  forward  against  its  use. 
But  what  concerns  us  in  the  present 
article  is  not  so  much  the  dissection  of  our 
wrong  emotions,  as  how  best  to  utilise 
those  that  are  good  for  the  object  we  have 
in  hand. 

Everyone  knows  the  effect  good  news 
has  on  invahds.  The  news  of  a  victory  to 
a  wounded  soldier,  the  successful  result 
of  an  examination  to  an  overwrought 
student,  are  but  common  examples  of  the 
tonic  effect  pleasure  has  on  all  the  faculties. 
Doctors  are  not  slow  to  recognise  this  in 
the  sick-room ;  but  it  appears  to  the 
writer  a  curious  fact  that  when  it  comes 
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to  sickness  which  requires  "  outward  " 
treatment,  viz.  judicious  exercise  either 
passive  or  active  rather  than  "  inward  "— 
the  swallowing  of  so  many  spoonfuls  of 
medicine  of  varying  degrees  of  nastiness— 
the  medical  man  seems  quite  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "  the  movement-cure "  the 
emotions,  perhaps  especially  of  the  young, 
play  a  very  important  part.  Therefore  it 
is  well  to  look  at  this  great  and  interesting 
subject  of  Remedial  Work  from  as  many 
new  points  of  view  as  possible. 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  the  point  of 
view  of  the  httle  girl-  who  asked  "Was 
she  going  to  be  liked?"    "Was  her  les- 
son going  to  be  interesting?  "  "Would 
she  enjoy  it  all  ?  "    Now  here  was  some- 
thing for  her  speciahst  to  work  upon.  It 
was  evident  that  the  child  was  interested, 
at  least  she  was  not  apathetic— and  who 
with  any  experience  does  not  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  treat  these  latter  ?  Obvi- 
ously, then,  if  that  interest  could  be  turned 
into  a  pleasurable  interest,  how  much 
more  good  would  the  child  get  from  the 
work.    With  adults  a  "  cut-and-dried  " 
system  -may   have   good   effects— their 
reasoning-powers  are  developed,  and  they 
can  foresee  the  "  end "  to  which  the 
"  means  "  are  working.    But  to  go  back 
to  our  practical  illustration.    The  child's 
speciahst,    seeing   how    matters  stood, 
devoted  himself  to  making  her  like  coming 
to  her  lesson ;  threw  to  the  winds  orthodox 
methods,   prone   to   harass   and  bore  ; 
played  with  the  child ;  and,  apparently, 
to  a  casual  observer,  "  fooled  round " 
generally.    But  there  was  "  method  in 
his  madness,"  for  the  result  of  this  fooling 
and  romping  was  that  the  child's  circula- 
tion was  accelerated,  mental  cobwebs  were 
swept  away  by  the  freshly  oxygenated 
blood,  which  also  assisted  the  lungs,  skin, 
and  various  internal  organs  in  their  duties, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  child  was  now  in  that 
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state  (of  pleasurable  expectancy  as  to 
what  was  coming  next)  which  this  most 
unconventional  "  practitioner  "  particu- 
larly desired. 

It  may  be  said,  by  parents  and  others, 
"  Why  all  this  harangue  about  matters 
which  only  concern  a  speciahst  ?  "  Now 
do  they  concern  him  alone  ?  Think  for  a 
moment.  You  have,  say,  a  weak,  poorly- 
developed  child,  inchned  to  "  curvature." 
What  course  of  action  do  you  mothers 
generally  take,  if  indeed  one  can  use  the 
word  "  action  "  for  such  feeble  efforts  ? 

You  tell  the  child  to  "sit  up  at  table," 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  poor  Httle  back 
must  have  support  to  maintain  the  strain 
of  the  erect  position.    Again,  you  tell  the 
child  to  "  keep  his  head  up  "  when  out 
walking  or  at  chmxh,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  the  head  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  curvature.    But  what 
do  you  do  to  remedy  these  defects,  when 
you  see  your  child  in  a  wrong  position  at 
his  desk  or  at  the  piano,  as  in  Fig.  15  ? 
Do  you  buy  him  a  better  constructed  desk 
or  "  music-chair,"  as  in  Figs.  19  and  20, 
where  the  back  gives  just  that  support 
required  by  the  spine,  where  the  feet  have 
a  rail  on  which  to  rest  firmly  ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  music-chair,"  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  seat  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
as  required  ? 

No.  You  have  told  the  child  to  hold 
his  head  up,  or  whatever  else  is  wrong  ; 
you  have  nagged  at  him,  and  made  him 
hate  you  in  this  connection,  and  hate 
all  the  model  httle  boys  and  girls  you 
hold  up  to  him  as  examples  ;  but  stay, 
there  is  one  thing  you  mothers  seldom 
omit— I  wish  to  be  fair— it  is  this.  You 
nearly  always  tell  yom  fidiis  Achates,  Mrs. 
Hyphen-Hyphen,  of  Hyphen  Lodge, 
Hyphen  Land,  that  you  are  always  "  at  " 
the  child  for  his  "  head  "  or  his  "  back." 
or  whatever  else  is  wrong.  Incidentally 
you  notice  that  Mrs.  H-H  is  wearing 
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a  very  smart  thing  in  hats,  and  you  re- 
solve that  you  will  go  one  better  next 
time  you  pay  a  visit  to  your  milliners. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  long  before  you 
carry  out  this  easy  resolution.  It  never 
occurs  to  you  that  the  cost  of  that  hat 
would  have  bought  your  child  a  suitable 
chair  where  rest  in  an  upright  position 
could  be  obtained,  minus  all  that 
nagging. 

Then,  again,  from  our  own  experience 
there  is  another  point  on  which  we  should 
hke  to  sound  a  warning  note.    It  is  the 
bad  effect  produced  on  children  by  the 
openly-expressed  opinion  of  their  parents 
regarding  their  ailments.    Parents  and 
others  who  have  not  studied  the  matter 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  reahse  the 
enormous  effect  for  good  or  evil  the  mind 
has  on  the  body ;   but  about  the  effect 
itself  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  Parents, 
therefore,  should  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  defects  of  their  children,  especially 
in  their  presence.    They  should  imme- 
diately seek  good  advice  from  experts,  in 
such  cases  as  spinal  curvature  and  mal- 
formation, which  require  especially  local- 
ised exercise,  instead  of  salving  their 
consciences  with  the  utterly  wrong  theory, 
in  the  case  of  curvature,  that  their  children 
"  will  grow  out  of  it." 

With  regard  to  this  theory  as  apphed 
to  spinal  curvature  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Roth,  the  well-known 
expert  on  this  subject. 

He  says,  "This  means  that  the  spine 
will  spofitaneously  get  straight,  which  is 
never  the  ca^e.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  protest 
against  such  unscientific  proceedings,  al- 
luding to  this  advice  being  often  given  by 
medical  men— viz.  (a)  doing  nothing— 
"  grow-out-of-it  "  theory,  which  is  the 
least  trouble  and  the  least  expense  ;  (6) 
spinal  supports ;  (c)  gymnastic,  calisthenic, 
and  dancing  exercises,  under  direction  of 
people  who  have  not  the  slightest  know- 
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ledge  of  the  osteology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics  of  spinal  curvature." 

(In  Dr.  Roth's  work  on  this  subject  we 
notice  he  classes  under  the  one  heading 
Empirics,  Professors  of  Calisthenics,  Rub- 
bers, and  Quacks.    Now  this  is  anything 
but  fair  to  the  present-day  instructors  of 
physical  exercises,  as  can  be  proved  amply 
by  the  perusal  of  the  examination-papers 
set  by  the  various  societies  and  colleges 
of  physical  education.    In  all  cases  an 
all-round  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  in- 
sisted on,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  to  alleviate  this 
distress-ng  deformity  would  be  the  last  to 
throw  the  stigma  of  his  weighty  opinion 
on  others,  who,  however  far  off,  are  at 
least,  by  careful  study  and  observation, 
endeavouring  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
We  feel  sure  that,  were  this  brought  to  his 
notice,  he  would  be  the  first  to  correct 
what  is  httle  short  of  a  slur  on  a  deserving 
class.) 

Let  us  now  consider  spinal  curvature. 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  as  concise  and  simple  a  manner 
as  possible : — 

(a)  The  various  kinds  of  spinal  curva- 
ture. 

(6)  Positions  which  may  be  said  to  lead 
up  to  curvature. 

(c)  Positions  and  exercises  which  have 
an  opposite  or  good  effect  on  the  spine 
and  adjacent  parts. 


f""^-  5.  Fit;.  6.  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  5  shows  a  normal  spine,  the 
vertebras  being  straight. 
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Fig.  6  shows  what  is  known  as  a  "  right 
dorsal  "  or  "  upper  curvature." 

Fig.  7  shows  what  is  known  as  a  "  left 
lumbar  "  lateral  curvature. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  terms 
"  right  "  or  "  left  "  apply  to  the  convex 
part  of  the  curve.  The  curvature  is  in 
both  cases  "  lateral,"  inasmuch  as  the 
spine  inchnes  either  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  They  are  also  (Figs.  6  and  7) 
known  as  "  primary  "  as  distinct  from 
the  "  secondary  "  or  "  compensating  " 
curve  which  occurs  later. 

Fig.  8  shows  this  "  second- 
ary "     or    "  compensating " 
curve  in  the  "  lumbar  "  or 
lower  vertebrse.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  convexity  of 
the    lower  curve  is  always 
opposite  to  the  convexity  of 
the  upper  dorsal  curve ;  by 
this  means  the  balance  of  the 
body  is  preserved. 
Fig.  9  gives  a  side  view  of  a  normal 
spine.    Here  the  natural  curves  of  neck, 
outhne  of  shoulders,  small  of  back,  and 
lowest  part  of  spine,  should  all  be  carefully 
noted.    If  these  curves  are  increased  or 
diminished,  either  a  forward  or  "anterior," 
or  a  backward  or  "  posterior " 
results.    From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that    spinal   curvature    may  be 
divided  into    three   classes — for- 
ward or   anterior,   backward  or 
posterior,  and  sideways  or  lateral. 
Of  these  the  lateral  is  the  most 
usual,  and  generally  is  found  on 
the  right  side — i.e.  the  convexity 
of  the  curve  is  to  the  right,  which 
has    the   effect    of    raising    the  right 
shoulder. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  bad  positions  in  everyday  life.  The 
figures,  which  are  purposely  drawn  as 
skeletons,  show  exactly  how  the  spine  is 
affected  by  the  wrong  positions.    Fig.  11 


Fig.  loa. 


Fig.  lob. 


wrong  curves. 


gives  a  wrong  reading-position,  with  chin 
poked  forward  and  back  rounded.  This 
interferes  with  full  breathing  and  cramps 
and  distorts  some  of  the  organs. 


Fig.  12 

spine  of  a 

Fig-  13 
curvature 


Fig.  II. 

shows  a  correct  position  of  the 
rider. 

shows  how  lumbar  or  lower 
is  caused  by  a  bad  position.  The 
Editor  holds 
that,  as  a  general 
rule,  position 
would  be  less 
harmful  if  the 
opposite  position 
were  often  tried 
instead,  before 
the  curvature 
habit  was  fixed. 

He  would  say 
the  same  about 
the  standing  po- 
sition. Person- 
ally he  is  not  in 
favour    of  the 
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Fig.  14. 


always  -  equally  -  balanced-on  -  both  -  legs  - 
toes-slightly-out-and-heels-together  of  the 
"  schools,"  as  the  only 
correct  position.  To 
rest  each  leg  in  turn, 
at  least  occasionally, 
has  something  to  be 
said  for  it.   He  is  glad 
to   find  that  a  high 
authority  in  America 
has   recently  brought 
strong  arguments 
against  the  orthodox 
pose  as  the  only  one. 
He  feels  sure  that  there 
,     1       are  times  when  it  is 
ij       far  more  tiring  than 
restful  or  useful. 

Fig.  14  shows  an 
incorrect  standing- 
position  for  habitual  use,  the  weight 
thrown  on  the  right  leg  ;  this  causes  the 
spine  to  be  inclined  to  the  right,  with  its 
convexity  to  the  left.  As  a  rule,  children 
stand  in  a  reverse  position  to  this. 

The  "  correct  "  position  is  usually  said  to 
have  the  weight  equally  divided  on  both 
feet,  the  spine  straight  laterally.  The 
Editor  prefers  the  position  of  Fig.  2  as 
an  occasional  practice  to  be  varied  by 
the  converse  position,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rest 
from  the 
straight  po- 
sition. 

Fig-  15 

gives  a 

thoroughly 
wrong  po- 
sition, the 
legs  being 
crossed,  the 
chest  con- 
tracted, and 
the  spine 
twisted  and 

I'IG.  15. 


curved  unhealthily.  Here,  again,  the 
Editor  would  object  much  less  to  the 
crossing  of  the  legs  (he  has  nothing  to 
say  in  favour  of  the  "  poking  "  of  the  chin 
here),  if  only  it  were  not  habitual,  but 
were  regarded  as  a  change  and  were  varied 
by  the  opposite  crossing. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  more  correct  position 
for  writing.  The  spine  is  straight,  the  legs 
at  right  angles  to  the  thighs  and  the  knee- 
joints,  and  the  feet  flat  and  firm  on  the 
rail.  Owing  to  the  support  at  the  back,  no 
strain  is  thrown  on  the  spine. 


Fig.  16. 

The  child  is  writing  vtdically,  which  in 
itself  secures  a  good  position. 

The  Editor,  once  more,  would  not  so 
much  object  to  the  sideways  position  if 
only  it  were  regarded  as  a  relief  from  the 
straight,  and  were  varied  by  the  opposite 
position,  the  left  hand  being  used  for 
writing.  This  culture  of  the  left  hand  and 
side  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  Course 
later  on. 

Fig.  17  is  a  usual  and  thoroughly  wrong 
position  for  reading.  The  head  droops 
forward,  the  chest  is  contracted,  the  spine 
is  twisted  owing  to  the  position  of  the  legs. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  this  very  bad  position.  The 
Editor's  remarks  as  to  the  legs  apply  here 
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also.  It  is  not  the  occasional  that  is 
wrong,  but  the  habitual  use  of  this  one- 
sided position. 


to  the  orthodox  way  oi  learning  several 
hard  things  at  once,  and  the  distance  of 
the  small-type  music  from  the  eyes,  were 
factors  in  the  Editor's  experience.  He 
remembers  that  position  well,  even  when 
the  stool  was  the  right  height  ;  nay,  even 
when  there  was  a  back-support  awaiting 
him. 

Here  is  a  better  position  (Fig.  19).  The 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18  shows  a  usual  and  wrong  position 
at  the  piano.  The  chair  is  of  the  wrong 
kind,  being  much  too  high,  and  giving  no 
support,  with  the  result  that  the  head  is 


Fig.  18 


Fig.  19. 


back  is  supported,  the  feet  are  flat  and 
firm  on  the  ground,  and  at  right  angles 
with  respect  to  the  legs. 

Fig.  20  shows  a  better  type  of  music- 
chair,  with  adjustable  seat,  with  movable 


brought  forward,  the  chest  is  contracted, 
and  the  spine  is  curved  unhealthily. 

The  very  anxiety  of  the  child  to  learn 
to  "  play  " — play,  forsooth  ! — according 


Fig.  2o. 
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rest  for  small  of  back,  and  witli  good 
depth  of  chair  for  the  thighs  to  rest  upon, 
so  that  no  weight  is  thrown  on  the  hips. 

The  Editor,  however,  sees  no  point  in 
the  rounding  of  the  back  of  the  chair 
where  it  meets  the  seat.  He  himself 
prefers  to  have  a  space  left  there,  so  that 
he  may  not  have  his  seat  tilted  forward. 
He  hates  the  typical  omnibus-top  seat 
for  this  very  reason. 


F:g. 


Fig. 


Figs.  21  and  22  give  an  exercise  for 
remedying  a  bad  position  of  the  head. 
The  operator  stands  in   front   of  the 
pupil,    placing    his    hands  behind  the 
pupil's    neck,    and  so 
resists     the  backward 
movement  of  the  pupil's 
head,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing his  neck. 

Fig.  23  shows  one  of 
many  good  remedial  ex- 
ercises for  a  person  who 
has  a  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  with  a 
lumbar  curve  (concave) 
to  the  left.  The  effect 
of  this  position  is  to 
elongate  and  strengthen 
the  spine  by  bending 
to  the  right.  In  some 
Fig.  23.  high  one-handed  catches 


the    foot  more 


at  cricket  we  may  get  a  position  something 
like  this. 

For  weak  ankles  and  fiat  feet  make 
a  circular  movement  of  the  patient's 
ankle-joint,  bringing 
inwards,  and  work- 
ing in  a  semicircle 
while  "  in  adduction." 
Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient himself  should 
try  to  make  the 
movement. 

Figs.  25  to  28  show  an  extension  and 
flexion  of  the  foot,  first  with  the  operator's 
and  then  with  the  -patient's  resistance. 
These  movements  will  tend  to  strengthen 
weak  ankles,  and,  if  the  feet  are  cold, 
alternate  use  of  warm  and  cold  water 


Fig. 


24- 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  2S. 


will  warm  them,  if  they  are  well  rubbed 
after  the  last  application. 

The  Editor  finds  that  a  good  plan  is  to 
put  the  feet  in  hot  water  for  two  minutes, 
then  in  cold,  with  rubbing  for  one  minute, 
then  to  repeat,  then  to  add  one  minute  in 
hot  and  one  in  cold,  then  to  dry  and  rub 
thoroughly,  then  to  wet  again  in  cold,  and 
either  put  on  the  socks  or  else  get  into  bed, 
according  to  the  time  of  day. 
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The  hands  here  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  by  rotation,  extension,  and 
flexion,  as  in  Figs.  29  and  30. 


Fig.  29.  Fig.  30. 


Mr.  Fly^m  has  now  given  an  idea  of 
his  general  way  of  treatment  for  certain 
cases  of  unhealthy  curvature.  This  treat- 
ment has  included  prevention,  especially 
for  the  young  and  phant  plant.  We  now 
arrange  some  of  his  more  special  and 
detailed  treatments.  We  start  at  the  feet, 
come  upwards,  and  end  with  the  arms. 
Then  a  word  about  heart- trouble,  insomnia, 
weak  will,  and  interest. 

For  Weak  Ankles  and  Flat  Feet. 

<besides  the  above  exercises). 

(1)  Walk  on  the  toes,  first  on  the  level, 
then  up  the  inclined  plank. 

(2)  Raise  the  heels,  as  you  stand  mth 
the  chin  in,  the  small  of  the  back  hollow, 
and  the  hands  on  the  hips. 

(3)  Hop  on  each  foot  alternately. 

(4)  Skip  with  a  skipping-rope ;  send  it 
sometimes  back  as  well  as  forwards. 

(5)  Raise  each  foot  in  turn,  and  rotate 
it  on  the  ankle. 

For  Knock  Knees. 
Rise  on  the  toes,  in  the  same  position 
as  in  2,  and  then,  in  the  full  squatting 
attitude,  bend  the  knees  outwards  to  their 
furthest  extent  till  they  project  over  the 
toes. 

For  Weak  Legs. 
(i)  In  the  full  squatting  attitude,  chin 
in,  small  of  back  hollow,  hands  on  hips, 
"  hop  "  atout. 
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(2)  Walk  and  run,  alternately,  on  the 
toes  and  balls  of  the  feet. 

3)  Sink  to  the  full  squatting  position, 
then  sink  forward  on  to  the  knees,  keeping 
the  toes  bent  under  the  foot.  Thence  jerk 
into  the  upright  position. 

For  Weak  Thighs. 

(1)  Do  plenty  of  lungeing  with  each  leg 
in  turn,  sending  the  front  knee  well  over 
the  toes  [see  the  Course  for  Men). 

(2)  Practise  sprinting,  but  not  for  ex- 
hausting distances. 

(3)  Keeping  the  feet  flat  on  the  ground, 
sink  to  the  full  squatting  position,  then 
rise  to  the  upright  position  again.  This 
catches  the  biceps  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh. 

(4)  Long-distance  running,  especially 
cross-country  work,  if  3'Our  heart,  etc., 
will  stand  it,  powerfully  affects  and  de- 
velops this  muscle. 

For  Projecting  Hips. 
Raise  each  leg  in  turn  forwards,  then 
back,  then  sideways  [see  the  Course  for 
Boys). 

For  Weak  Waist-Muscles. 
For  the  front  muscles,  bend  forwards. 
For  the  side  muscles,  bend  sideways.  For 
the  back  muscles,  bend  back. 

For  Lateral  Curvature. 
The    main    aim    is    to    lengthen— to 
straighten  out— the  spine.    For  this  pur- 
pose hanging-exercises  are  specially  good. 

(1)  Hang  on  a  horizontal  bar,  and  swing 
lightly  with  the  legs  off  the  floor,  or  with 
the  legs  just  touching  the  floor  if  you  are 
weak.  Keep  the  chin  in  and  the  small 
of  the  back  reasonably  hollow. 

(2)  Do  the  "  ladder  "  exercise. 

(3)  Raise  the  arms  above  the  head,  and 
bend  forwards,  keeping  the  knees  straight. 
Then  rise  to  the  upright  position  again. 

(4)  If  the  right  shoulder  is  down,  then 
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bend  the  body  to  the  left,  from  the  position 
of  hands  on  hips,  or  of  neck-rest. 

(5)  In  the  hands-on-hips  position,  turn 
the  body  right  and  left,  then  bend  forwards 
and  back  {see  the  Course  for  Boys). 

(6)  Sit  on  a  low  seat,  put  your  legs  under 
a  sofa  close  at  hand  ;  bend  the  body  back, 
and  then  up  again  (see  the  Course  for 
Women). 

(7)  Sit  on  the  floor,  with  the  hands  on 
the  ground.  Then  arch  the  back  {see 
the  Course  for  Women). 

(8)  Rest  on  two  chairs,  with  the  head  on 
one,  the  heels  on  the  other  ;  keep  the 
body  stiff. 

(9)  Use  a  chest-expander,  and  bring  the 
arms  at  full  length  behind  the  back,  then 
do  the  stretch-exercise  till  the  hands  are 
level  with  the  shoulders. 

(10)  Practise  deep  breathing  {see  any 
of  the  Courses),  in  pure  air,  whenever  you 
can  secure  it. 

(11)  Take  a  daily  bath,  and  after  it  rub 
the  skin  well. 

(12)  Carefully  avoid  wrong  positions. 

(13)  Use  what  will-power  you  have,  and 
get  more  by  practice  in  small  daily  things. 
The  Editor  suggests  leisurely  eating  as  one 
of  the  best. 

(14)  For  complicated  curves  you  should 
at  once  receive  special  expert  advice. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  unhealthy  curva- 
ture begins,  Roth  puts  most  lateral 
curvatures  between  the  seventh  and  six- 
teenth years,  and  Emlenberg's  statistics 
show  that  159  out  of  304  (children's)  cases 
were  of  children  between  seven  and  ten 
years  of  age.  Dr.  Lewis  says  that  curva- 
tures are  due  to  "  weak  muscles,"  and  long 
hours,  and  overgrowth,  usually  at  the  age 
of  twelve  to  seventeen,  the  growing 
period. 

All  high  authorities  agree  that  the 
remedies  should  be  sought  early.  As  Dr. 
Roth  says,  "  the  belief  that  spinal  curva- 
tures in  the  first  stage  can  improve  without 
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special  attention  and  treatment  is  er- 
roneous." 

And  most  agree  that  the  main  aim — 
once  more — is  to  lengthen  the  spine  as 
much  as  possible. 

As  to  the  causes,  as  suggested  by 
medical  men,  affections  of  the  heart  and 
hver  are  mentioned  by  Bahring  ;  disease 
of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  by  Adams  ; 
a  paralytic  affection  pecuhar  to  the  left 
serratus  muscle,  by  Stromayer.  However 
these  experts  may  differ  on  minor  points, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  predisposing 
cause  is  weakness  of  the  parts  of  the 
column. 

Such  weakness  may  be  partly  due  to 
bad  ventilation,  wrong  breathing,  want 
of  exercise,  sedentary  hfe  in  incorrect 
positions  (without  support,  etc.,  as  in  our 
diagrams),  wrong  feeding,  and  wrong 
thinking — lack  of  self-respect,  and  so  on. 

For  Rotmd  Shoulders. 

FIRST  EXERCISE. 

(1)  Raise  the  arms  sideways,  level  with 
the  shoulders,  and  lunge  to  the  front  with 
the  right  foot. 

(2)  Let  the  arms  swing  a  httle  forward, 
and  then,  without  pause,  swing  them  back 
with  the  utmost  energy,  doing  a  quick 
one-two  movement.  At  the  same  time 
bend  the  right  knee  still  more  over. 

(3)  Bring  the  right  foot  back  to  the 
left,  and  the  hands  to  the  sides. 

Repeat  with  the  left  leg. 

The  utmost  will-power  must  be  put  into 
all  movements  which  have  for  their  object 
the  alteration  of  the  human  frame.  The 
work  should  be  done  daily,  and  measure- 
ments should  be  taken  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  the  pupil  can  judge  of  his  own 
progress  and  take  a  pi'ide  in  it. 

SECOND  EXERCISE. 

(i)  Bring  the  hands  behind  the  back, 
grasping  the  left  wrist  with  the  right 
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hand.  Allow  the  shoulders  to  take  their 
normal  position. 

(2)  Press  the  arms  at  full  length  well 
down  behind  the  back,  at  the  same  time 
forcing  the  shoulders  back  with  the  utmost 
energy. 

(3)  Allow  the  shoulders  to  come  forward 
again,  and  repeat  the  whole  movement. 

THIRD  EXERCISE. 

Raise  the  arms  above  the  head,  and 
swing  them  in  a  circular  curve  to  the  rear, 
down  past  the  sides  and  up  to  the  starting 
position.  Finally,  make  the  palms  meet 
behind  the  back,  as  in  the  exercise  in  the 
Course  for  Boys. 

For  Stiff  Chest-Walls. 

With  fixed  chest-walls  the  lungs  cannot 
expand  and  collapse  properly.  A  flexible 
chest  is  a  necessity.    A  large  chest  is  not. 

When  the  chest-wall  is  rigid,  the 
stretched  lung  gradually  becomes  less 
elastic,  the  air-vessels  remain  dilated,  and 
cannot  be  emptied  properly  of  their  air, 
so  that  the  blood  does  not  become  properly 
oxygenated. 

Among  the  best  remedies  are  rotating 
of  the  arms  (as  in  skipping,  etc.),  skipping, 
swimming,  breathing-exercises  {see  the 
Courses),  and  Indian  clubs  {see  the  Course 
for  Men). 

For  swimming  exercises,  see  "  In  and  On 
Water." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  simple  yet 
nourishing  diet  must  affect  every  organ 
of  the  body,  because  of  the  blood-stream. 

For  Heart  Troubles. 

In  people  who  dine  too  freely,  the  heart- 
muscle  becomes  "  fatty."  The  fatty  de- 
generation may  even  become  so  marked 
that  the  heart- wall  is  nearly  all  "fat" 
(connective  tissue,  etc.),  and  very  Httle 
muscle. 

During  starvation  the  last  part  of  the 


body  to  suffer  (before  the  brain)  is  the 
heart.  All  great  and  sudden  strains  on  a 
weak  heart  are  dangerous,  but  exercise 
and  training  judiciously  carried  out  pre- 
pare a  heart  to  stand  comfortably  what 
might  be  a  great  strain  to  an  untrained 
person. 

Avoid  tobacco  and  other  narcotics, 
alcohol  and  other  stimulants,  and  violently 
quick  or  severely  prolonged  movements. 
Ride  a  high-gear  rather  than  a  low-gear 
on  bicycle,  because  the  action  is  not  so 
quick.  Do  slow  stretcher-exercises,  gentle 
running,  deep  inhaling  and  other  breath- 
ing-exercises, avoid  heavy  meals,  and 
keep  the  action  of  the  bowels  regular. 

Do  not  worry,  but  try  some  of  the 
helps  we  shall  suggest  in  a  special  article 
on  Expression. 

For  Weak  Triceps. 

Press  up,  as  in  the  exercise  in  the  Course 
for  Boys. 

For  Weak  Biceps. 
Use  the  stretcher-exercise,  as  in  another 
exercise  of  the  same  Course. 

For  Weak  Forearms. 

Roll  up  your  handkerchief,  and  with 
each  hand  in  turn  try  to  squeeze  it  into 
the  smallest  possible  ball. 

For  Sleeplessness. 

We  totally  disagree  with  Doctor  Hulbert 
when  he  says  that  a  few  energetic  move- 
ments made  just  before  you  get  into  bed 
will  draw  the  blood  from  the  brain  into 
the  muscles,  and  will  induce  sweet, 
refreshing  sleep.  For  most  people  we 
recommend  slow  movements,  not  ener- 
getic movements,  and  especially  leg- 
movements. 

The  Editor  will  deal  with  Repose  later 
on.  He  will  show,  among  other  things, 
how  important  is  rhythm — rhythm  of 
exercises,  rhythm  of  breathing,  rhythm 
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or  monotony  of  thought.    The  brisk  and 
snappy  jerk  is  seldom  a  help. 

The  will  is  an  essential  condition  for 
cure.    Dr.  Ro'h  says  : — 

"The  majority  of  patients  suffering 
from  the  various  forms  of  spinal  curva- 
tures are  not  aware  of  their  abnormal 
position  ;  they  feel  straight  while  they  are 

in  a  crooked  position,  and  while  the  spine 

is  curved.    The  spinal  curvature  is  usually 

accompanied  by  a  compensating  abnormal 

position  of  the  head.     It  is  well  known 

that  when  the  body  is  slightly  bent  to 

the  right,  the  head  is  bent  to  the  left. 
"  At  present  I  intend  to  speak  only  of 

those  forms  of  spinal  curvature  where  the 

patient  himself  can  straighten  the  spine 

by  his  own  will.  The  first  object  to  be  substitute  for  supporTs^  apprraturetc 
attained  is  to  change  the  false  mental  The  final  aim  of  th;  use  of  the  will- 
impression  they  have  m  believing  them-  influence  is  to  change  the  intentional 
sa  ves  straight  when  they  are  crooked,  and  movements  into  habit'ual  and  ZT^tfc 
feehng  crooked  when  placed  in  a  normal    movements.  uiomatic 
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repeated  assertion  of  being  straight,  he  is 
told  to  open  his  eyes,  and  is  quite  aston- 
ished to  see  how  crooked  he  is,  and  how 
the  various  parts  are  far  from  the  normal 
Hne." 

Roth  thinks  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
patient  should  be  told  to  use  his  will- 
power. "If  the  will,"  he  says,  "is 
directed  to  the  special  muscles  which  are 
to  be  strengthened,  their  nutrition,  power 
of  contraction,  and  volume  increase,  and 
the  change  of  tissue  is  accelerated  not  only 
in  the  muscles,  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
parts." 

He  believes  that  a  great  part  of  the 
success  of  his  treatment  of  spinal  deform- 
ities is  due  to  the  use  of  the  will  as  a 


position.  The  second  object  is  to  enable 
the  patients  to  retain  the  normal  position, 
which  at  first  causes  the  sensation  of  being 
crooked." 

Roth  goes  on  to  say  that,  where  there  is 
this  deficiency  of  right  position  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  he  "  should  be  shown  his 
various  defects  by  means  of  a  looking- 
glass,  and,  if  even  then  he  cannot  feel  his 
abnormal  position,  he  must  be  shown  how 
and  to  which  side  the  head  inclines  or  turns  : 
the  different  heights  of  both  sides  of  the 
back  ;  and  so  on." 

"As  soon  as  the  patient  has  acquired 
the  faculty  of  seeing  his  abnormal  position 
he  must  be  instructed  to  feel  the  wrong 
position  ;  these  last  being  always  accom- 
panied by  the  sensation  of  being  uncom- 
fortable and  crooked,  he  is  recommended 
to  place  himself  with  closed  eyes  before  the 
looking-glass.  When  asked  to  place  him- 
self in  the  right  position,  he  usually  chooses 
the  wrong  one,  because  he  feels  straight 
only  in  the  abnormal  position.    After  his 


When  the  will  is  weak,  we  must  reinforce 
it  at  the  start  by  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  pleasure  on  the 
patient  is  a  fact  that  too  many  doctors 
forget.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  pleasure, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  work. 

Good  apparatus  is  also  of  use  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  regulating  the  resistance. 
Roth  lays  great  stress  on  the  surgeon  or 
operator  resisting  the  pupil's  effort  in 
order  to  call  forth  his  will.    Now  a  strong 
man  or  even  an  ordinary  man  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  using  just  the  right 
amount  of  strength  necessary  for  the 
pupil  to  resist.    The  result  is  a  staccato 
or   jerky   movement— the   worst  thing 
possible   for   the   pupil.    We  therefore 
strongly   recommend   a  chest-expander 
suitable  to  the  pupil's  strength,  as  Phelan 
does  in  his  book. 

But  in  every  case  of  remedy  begin 
early,  and  find  an  interest  in  the  cure 
strong  enough  to  keep  you  to  the  exer- 
cises and  other  treatments. 
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DELSARTEAN    SYSTEMS  ESTIMATED. 

A  Very  Long  Article  and  tHe  Reason  Why-Few  have  Repose  with  Suppleness  The  popular  Idea  of 
iSsarteism  is  Limpness-Economy-The  Eye-A  Lesson  from  Yawmng-Who  Need  this  Economy  ?- 
Speakers-Athletes-Sample  Exercises-Right  and  Wrong  Ways-The  System  not  Complete- 
Rapidity  Needed  also-And  Strength-Expression  Important-The  Hand-Some  of  the  Theory 
seems  Fantastic-Yet  Suggestive-Breathing-Corrective  Work-A  Dangerous  Distinction- Against 
Tension-Sitting  Exercise -Reinforce  the  Vital  Organs-The  Spine-The  Outward  Breath-An 
Exercise  in  Relaxing-Size  of  the  Chest  not  Very  Important-Flexibility  more  Important-^alance- 
Grinding-Succession-The  Inmost  Centre-Fat-A  Good  Practice-Delsarte's  Favourite  Exercise- 
Massage — Concluding  Remarks. 


THIS  chap- 
t  e  r  is 
going  to  be  a 
long  one.  Per- 
haps you  per- 
sonally, unlike 
the  Editor, 
are  already  so 
well  endowed 
by  nature  or 
trained  by  art 
that  you  lack 
neither  repose 
with  your  ac- 
tivity nor  sup- 
pleness with 
your  strength.    Yet  even  then  you  may 
know  of  someone  who  could  be  com- 
pared either  to  a  metropoHtan  engine 
running  ceaselessly  on  Inner  Circles,  but 
in  a  barren  land,  or  to  that  gnarled  oak- 
stump  which  we  have  described  already. 
This  article  may  provide  you  with  useful 
hints  for  such  a  person  if  not  for  your- 
self.   And,  indeed,  repose  with  suppleness 
are  desirable  things  for  most  of  us  to-day 
—very  desirable,  yet  terribly  neglected. 

That  is  why  we  have  made  this  chap- 
ter the  longest  in  the  whole  Physical 


Fig.  I. — The  Apollo  Belvedere: 
Repose  with  Suppleness. 


Educator.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth 
principles  of  which  hardly  any  of  us 
know  anything— principles  and  practices 
that  we  unconsciously  held  and  blessed 
as  little  children,  but  lost  with  advancing 
"  education  "  and  "  civilisation."  They 
have  hurried  and  worried  or  frozen 
and  paralysed  the  repose  and  the  supple- 
ness out  of  us. 

We  write  for  nine  out  of  every  ten 
readers,  not  because  the  whole  of  Del- 
sarteism  is  for  all  the  nine,  but  because 
much  of  it  is.  If  Mrs.  Jones  is  tending  to 
become  like  a  flabby  pudding,  she  does 
not  need  repose  ;  yet  she  may  need 
suppleness  (as  well  as  the  activity  and 
strength  which  other  systems  may  give). 
If  Mr.  Jones  is  tending  to  become  like 
a  wriggling  eel  or  a  hustling  American, 
he  does  not  need  suppleness— yet  he 
may  need  repose. 

Let  each  reader  go  manfully  or  woman- 
fully  through  the  whole  chapter,  and  see 
at  the  end  whether  Delsarteism,  in 
moderation  and  with  many  grains  of 
humour,  has  not  for  him  a  new  light  on 
daily  and  nightly  Hfe  ;  as  it  has  had 
and  still  has  for  the  Editor  and  hundreds 
of  his  acquaintances  and  correspondents. 
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Fig.  2. — The 

Popular 
Idea  of 
Delsaktean 

Pk  ACT  ICE. 


If  you  were  asked  what 
Delsarteism  was,  you  would 
probably  say  either  that  you 
did  not  know,  or  that  it  was 
posing  in  a  limp  and  would- 
be  careful  attitude,  as  in 
Fig.  2,  like  a  sort  of  Burne- 
Jones  aesthete,  anaemic  and 
sloppy  in  inaction. 

And,  indeed,  the  relaxing 
of  muscles  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  Delsarte  teaching.  This 
part,  in  its  proper  sphere, 
can  be  thoroughly  justified 
when  we  remember  that,  as 
an  exponent  of  Delsarteism 
says,  "  We  see  invalids  every  day  who 
waste  enough  energy  to  do  the  allotted 
work  of  three  strong 
persons."  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to 
invalids,  but  to 
American  million- 
aires (as  in  Fig.  3) 
and  other  unhappy 
people,  and,  indeed, 
to  most  people  that 
we  know.  Notice 
the  stiffness  of  their 
hands,  their  neck, 
their  whole  face.  All 
this  means  ugly  waste  of  power.  How 
few  of  them  can  let  themselves  go  heavy  ! 
How  few  of  them  can  safely  do  what  one 
exponent  often  begins  her  lesson  by  !  It 
is  described  thus  by  Mrs.  Stebbins  :— 

"  I  withdraw  my  will-power  from  my 
fingers,  then  from  my  hand.  Touch  it  ; 
do  not  shudder.  Do  you  feel  as  if  a  dead 
thing  had  struck  your  living  flesh  ?  Now 
I  will  show  you  the  same  phenomenon 
with  forearm,  entire  arm,  waist,  spine, 
hips,  knees,  ankles,  toes,  jaws,  eyelids. 
Now  I  fall.  Give  me  your  hand  and 
help  me  to  rise.  I  did  not  mean  to  startle 
you,  sir.  I  have  not  even  bruised  myself. 
I  simply  withdrew  my  vital  forces  into  the 
reservoir  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The 


Fig.  3. — An  Anti-Del- 
sartean  Business-Man. 


first  thing  to  be  acquired  is  flexibility  of 
the  joints.  These  exercises  free  the  channels 
of  expression.  Wc  name  these  exercises 
decomposing." 

All  of  us  wish  to  minimise  our  troubles 
and  to  treble  our  pleasures,  and  we  can 
do  much  to  effect  this  by  such  physical 
economy.  Economy  is  a  source  of  revenue. 
We  do  not  mean  the  stinginess  which 
many  show,  including  physical  stinginess. 
True  economy  is  found  to  be  something 
quite  different — an  income  to  the  body, 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with 
true  beauty  and  gracefulness. 

If  only  we  could  observe,  we  could 
work  out  Delsartean  systems  and  exer- 
cises ourselves.  Notice  how  invalids  close 
their  eyes  for  restfulness.  Why  not, 
when  you  need  rest,  turn  this  into  a 
conscious  practice,  or  perhaps  still  better, 
do  what  Dr.  George  Wilson  suggests. 
His  words  are  worth  repeating  : — ■ 

"  Now,  when  you  have  learnt  to  perform 
each  of  these  movements  separately,  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  do  them  very  quickly, 
and  almost  together.  And  in  future  I 
shall  speak  of  the  whole  process  as 
'  expansion  of  the  attention.'  If  I  ask 
you  then  to  expand  the  attention,  I 
mean  to  relax  the  lips,  to  loosen  the 
brow,  to  release  the  eyes  (as  in  Fig.  4), 
to  look  far  away,  and  to  think  of  the 
horizon. 

"  You  may  think  this  whole  subject 
stupid,  or  perhaps  as  in- 
teresting and  as  import- 
ant as  an  exhibition  of 
dog-tricks.  But  if  j'ou 
do,  you  are  mistaken. 
For  nothing  is  more 
evident  in  this  bustling 
age  than  that  most  men 
and  women  do  not  have 
the  most  remote  notion  ^la.  4.— thk 
of   the   art   of   keeping      nkguxi  fd  art 

, ,     .         .     ,        ,         ,        T  OF  Rri  axing 

their  minds  at  rest.     In         the  kvi:s. 
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play  and  in  work  alike,  we  are  '  press- 
ing '  nearl}^  all  the  time,  anxious-minded 
and  strained.  In  our  schools  the  children 
are  growing  up  by  the  thousand  into  the 
same  vice  ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  teach 
them  how  to  rest,  for  the  pupil  teachers 
themselves,  poor  souls,  are  as  anxious 
as  their  neighbours.  What  they  want  is 
a  few  lessons  in  some  such  movements 
as  I  have  been  describing,  and,  unfor- 
tunatety,  no  educational  department  has 
as  yet  seen  fit  to  include  '  expansion  of 
the  attention  '  in  the  code  of  subjects 
to  be  taught  in  the  board  schools." 

He  suggests  a  more  detailed  plan  in 
another  pamphlet,  where  he  advises 
people  not  to  let  their  attention  wander 
to  anything  small  or  intense,  but  to 
train  their  minds  to  turn  at  command 
to  some  wide  and  quiet  subject,  to  fix 
their  memory  on  a  picture  of  some 
horizon,  some  distant  line  of  expanse 
to  which  they  can  revert.  "  I  am  sure," 
he  says,  "that  anyone — even  ^grown-up 
people — can  learn  mental  relaxation  very 
easily  and  very  quickly,  if  he  first  learns 
the  appropriate  muscular  act.  That  act  is 
one  of  release — release  of  strainingmuscles." 

Or,  again,  observe  the  person  yawning. 
He  breathes  in  a  deep  and  full  breath. 
Up  go  his  arms.  Then,  as  his  arms  go 
slowly  down  again,  out 
comes  his  breath,  and  he 
relaxes  (Fig.  5).  Deep 
breathing  inwards,  exten- 
sion, slow  breathing  out- 
wards, relaxation — that  has 
been  turned  into  a  system. 
Indeed,  many  fortunes  are 
being  made  to-day  by  those 
whose  systems,  whether  of 
memor_v  or  other  arts,  are 
based  on  a  few  simple 
practices  which  have  long 
been  found  useful  by  thou- 
sands.    The   secret   is  an 


invention  only  in  the  sense  of  aii 
extension  and  an  elaboration,  of  what 
has  already  been  found  useful,  into  an 
organised  scheme  called  by  some  taking 
name. 

Now  in  this  chapter  we  shall  not,  as  in 
dealing  with  Ling  and  Sandow  and 
Macdonald  Smith,  give  formal  pros  and 
cons  ;  we  shall  rather  talk.  If  we  are 
guilty  of  errors  we  must  apologise  before- 
hand. Some  may  object  to  the  article 
on  Ling,  saying  that  the  best  teachers 
of  the  Ling  system  included  games  as 
well  as  Ling  exercises.  But,  for  the 
masses  of  people  for  whom  we  write,  we 
must  speak  with  a  view  to  what  people 
will  get  at  "  the  nearest  shop,"  not  what 
the}/  will  get  from  comparatively  a  few 
elite  specialists. 

And  especially  must  we  emphasise 
what  will  be  useful  in  daily  life — that  is 
to  say,  practicable  parts  of  the  Delsarte 
s^'stem,  rather  than  the  whole,  if,  indeed, 
the  whole  has  5/et  been  described  an}'- 
where. 

Scarcely  one  person  in  a  hundred  of 
those  who  profess  to  have  mastered 
systems  of  exercise  can  go  through  the 
Delsartean  tests,  as  described  above. 
Such  people,  if  they  see  that  physical 
economy  and  gracefulness — and  power  as 
well — are  worth  while,  should  not  try  too 
much  at  first.  The  order  which  Mrs. 
Stebbins  suggests  for  practice  is  this  : 
fingers,  forearm,  entire  arm,  head,  torso, 
foot,  lower  leg,  entire  leg,  entire  body, 
eyelids,  lower  jaw. 

Now  all  this — not  weariness  of  the  flesh, 
but  rest  of  the  flesh  and  muscles  and  nerves 
— is  it  really  for  common  application  in 
daily  life  ?  Yes,  especially  in  modern 
life.  By  society  women,  by  actors  and 
actresses,  b)-  fencers,  boxers,  and  athletes 
in  general,  even  bj^  city  clerks,  the  practice 
has  been  found  worth  while.  Take  the 
last  case — the  clerk  who  suffers  from 
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writer's  cramp.  Here  is  Delsartean  advice 
for  him.  "  Let  him  hang  down  his  hand, 
shake  it  out,  stretch  it,  then  let  it  close 
as  far  as  it  will  go  of  itself.  Let  him 
sway  it  and  shake  it  above  his  head,  if 
he  dares,  in  public,  stretch  it  again, 
again  let  it  close  of  itself  ;  then  swing 
the  relaxed  hand  round  in  a  circle  with 
the  main  action  at  the  wrist  ;  then  drop 
the  hand  for  a  few  seconds." 

Take  this  advice  for  speakers— a  very 
large  class.  "  Persuade  yourself,"  says 
the  teacher,  "  that  there  are  blind  men 
and  deaf  men  in 
your  audience  whom 
you  must  move,  in- 
terest.'and  persuade. 
Your  inflection  must 
serve  as  pantomime 
to  the  blind,  and 
your  pantomime  as 
inflection  to  the 
deaf."  Singers, 
again,  are  told  by 
Delsarte  himself  to 
bring  their  heart 
into  the  place  of 
their  larynx,  a 
metaphor  in  which 
there  is  much  value. 
Mrs.  Stebbins  art- 
lessly remarks  that  to  do  so  physically 
requires  arduous  training  of  the  rib  and 
back  muscles,  perfect  breathing,  control 
and  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the 
throat.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
even  this  would  bring  the  heart  exactly 
into  that  place  !  Still,  it  is  like  our  advice 
to  some  people  to  sing  sometimes  as  if 
they  were  yawning :  it  gives  something 
concrete  to  work  on. 

As  to  the  athletes  for  whom  it  would 
be  of  value,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  system  is  not  mere  relaxing  of  the 
muscles.  There  is  relaxing,  but  it  is 
preceded  by  extension  and  deep  breathing. 


Fig.  6a. —The 
Wore  Correct. 


both  invaluable  aids  to  all  athletics,  and 
is  followed  by  energising — the  sending  of 
the  blood  to  the  parts  which  are  used. 
Without  this  energising  the  relaxing  is 
comparatively  fruitless.  The  Hindus, 
who  are  supreme  in  the  art  of  relaxing, 
are  deficient  in  the  art  of  energising. 

And  the  system  is  a  study  in  correct- 
ness, too — in  the  correct  doing  of  those 
things  which  ordinarily  we  do  least 
correctly.  It  has  an  inducement  for 
those  who  value  their  personal  appearance. 
Here  is  one  of  the  exercises  suggested  by 

Mrs.  Stebbins.  The 
head  should  incline 
to  the  side  of  the 
leg  that  bears  the 
weight  when  by  an 
act  of  will  we  shift 
our  weight,  while 
the  torso  has  an 
opposite  curve  from 
head  and  leg,  and 
so  should  incline 
away  from  the 
strong  leg,  thus 
alwa5^s  presenting 
nature's  line  of 
beauty.  "  Stand 
firm  on  both  legs. 
Shift  your  weight 
on  to  the  right  leg.  Incline  the  head 
to  the  right.  Incline  the  torso  to 
the  left.  You  are  now  in  a  harmonic 
balance.  But  incline  the  torso  to  the 
right  also,  and  you  become  awkward. 
Continue  to  incline  it,  and  you  fall  and 
prove  the  want  of  balance." 

"  This  opposition  of  the  three  parts  of 
the  body,"  he  says,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  I  know.  Hour  after 
hour  has  flown  by  me  unheeded,  as  I 
examine  one  after  another  the  exquisite 
forms  of  gods  and  heroes  in  the  great 
museum  of  the  Louvra.  Delsarte  holds  that 
dynamic  wealth  depends  on  the  number 


Fig.  6b. — The 
Less  Correct. 
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of  articulations  brought  into  play.  His 
system  tries  to  free  these  articulations 
—for  instance,  those  of  the  spine.  When 
two  parts   follow  the  same  direction, 
they  cannot  be  simultaneous  without  an 
injury  to  the  law  of  opposition.  The 
great  articulation  (though  strictly  it  is 
not  an  articulation)  which  we  have  learnt 
to  control  is  at  the  waist.    Seat  yourself 
squarely,  inclining  your  torso  forward. 
Incline  your  head  back.    Make  this  move- 
ment a  simultaneous  one.    Now  reverse 
it.    Next  incline  the  torso 
forward  and  to  the  right. 
Simultaneously  incline  the 
head  back  and  to  the  left. 
Now  reverse  this.    I  have 
already  advised  the  use  of 
a  mirror,  so  I  counsel  you 
to    give    your  reflection 
these  lessons,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  be  strict  with 
her  or  him." 

It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  Delsartean  systems, 
or  parts  of  them,  are  eminently 
practical  for  modern  life,  appealing  to 
those  who  are  iveary,  to  those  who  are 
chimsy,  to  those  who  are  deformed,  to  all 
who  wish  to  improve  their  appearance , 
to  all  who  would  be  better  for  a  reason- 
able pride  in  a  finer  body.  In  the 
whole  system  there  is  a  training  of  the 
nerves  for  poise,  but  there  is,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  no  danger  whatsoever. 

We  must  regard  this  system  as  an 
invention.  Delsarte  was  a  Frenchman 
who  lived  1811-1871.  In  one  way  he 
was  a  remarkable  man.  He  perfected 
his  system  for  thirty-five  years  before 
he  wrote  a  single  word  about  it.  His 
unremitting  study  took  him  by  turns  to 
investigate  hospitals,  morgues,  asylums, 
prisons,  art  galleries,  children  at 
play  in  public  gardens,  everything, 
everybody.      His   search   was  for  the 


Fig.  7.— a 
Delsartean 
Exercise. 


laws   of  expression  and  the  values  of 
expression. 

So  far  as  concerns  physical  education 
the  Delsartean  system  is,  like  every  other, 
incomplete.  Even  with  regard  to  ex- 
pression alone,  we  may  define  it  in 
Delsarte's  own  language  as  "  de  I'expres- 
sion  "  rather  than  "  I' expression,"  which 
we  can  only  clumsily  express  by  our 
"  some  expression  "  rather  than  "  all 
expression." 

For  in  it  there  is  little  rapidity,  though 
rapidity  is  helped  by  the  extensions,  he 
freedom,  the  poise,  and  the  shaking.  It 
is  the  rapidity  of  the  snake  perhaps, 
rather  than  that  of  a  sprinter  in  a  race. 
Directly,   again,   his   system  is  not  a 
training  in  promptitude.    His  movements 
are  too  rhythmical  to  encourage  prompti- 
tude.   Nor  would  the  practices  directly 
develop  strength  to  hft,  or  push,  or  pull, 
or  hold.    Such  a  figure  as  the  typical 
one  of  the  "  strong  "  man,  tense  and 
fat-looking,  could  not  possibly  result  from 
Delsarteism. 

Nor  could  Delsarte  tolerate  visible 
effort  and  strain,  such  as  the  American 
millionaire  often  shows  in  his  photo- 
graphs. 

A  far  more  typical  result  of  the  Del- 
sarte system  would  be  a  good  type  of 
Greek  statue,  such  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  8. 
It  is  especially  on  the  repose  of  the 


Fig.  8.— Ariadne  Slehting. 
{From  the  Vatican.) 
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unused  parts  that  the  Delsarte  system 
would  rely  for  its  superiority  to  any 
other  system. 

When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  however, 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  whole  system. 
Take  the  hand  as  an  example.  What 
can  it  express — and  what  does  it  express  ? 
It  can  express,  Mrs.  Stebbins  maintains 
(see  Fig.  i8),  such  ideas  as  the  following 
— "  pointing,  affirming  or  denying,  mould- 
ing or  detecting,  concealing  or  revealing, 
surrendering  or  holding,  accepting  or 
rejecting,  inquiring  or  acquiring,  sup- 
porting or  protecting,  caressing  or  as- 
sailing." We  do  not  entirely  understand 
what  all  these  mean,  but  some  of  them 
sound  intelligible  enough.  Thus,  when 
the  hand  has  its  fingers  curved,  this 
signifies  grasping. 

The  chief  expressions  for  which  the 
Delsartean  systems  train  are  expressions 
of  gracefulness,  poise,  economj^  power, 
and  trust  in  a  Providence.  The  ideal  is 
that  the  confident  spirit  should  guide  a 
skilful  and  easy  mechanism. 

Much  of  the  theory  will  seem  fantastic. 
Delsarte  has  been  compared  with  Sweden - 
borg  for  his  theory  as  to  correspondences. 
"  To  each  spiritual  function,"  he  says, 
"  corresponds  a  function  of  the  body. 
To  each  gfand  function  of  the  body 
corresponds  a  spiritual  act.  Physical 
development,  poise,  and  gesture  are  but 
the  external  expressions  of  an  internal 
condition.  But,  by  the  law  of  reflex 
action  and  correspondence,  these  physical 
manifestations  also  influence  the  inner 
nature  for  good  or  ill.  In  a  word,  the 
expression  may  give  rise  to  the  corre- 
sponding feeling.  We  may  approach  the 
mind  through  the  body,  and  alter  it 
through  the  body."  So  far  we  are  with 
him,  but  other  parts  of  his  theory, 
perhaps  through  our  own  stupidity,  we 
cannot  altogether  understand.  He 
divides  man's  nature,  as  others  have  done, 


into  three  parts — physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral — which  he  calls  the  trinity. 
That  is  easy,  so  far.  He  says  that  "  the 
voice  is  physical,  the  word  is  intellectual, 
the  attitude  and  gesture  are  moral.  The 
physical  should  sustain  ;  the  intellectual 
should  guide  ;  the  moral  should  impel." 
We  might  add  with  equal  truth  that  the 
physical  should  carry  out ;  the  in- 
tellectual should  devise  tactics ;  the 
moral  should  restrain.  Then,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  the  intellectual  expresses  itself 
through  the  brain  and  head,  the  volitionary 
through  the  heart  and  torso,  the  sensual 
or  more  earthly  and  animal  through  the 
limbs.  The  limbs  are  physical  or  vital  ; 
the  head  is  intellectual ;  the  torso  is  moral. 

"  Yet  certain  parts  of  the  torso  have 
their  physical  and  intellectual  tend- 
encies, the  intellectual  being  adjacent 
to  the  head,  the  physical  being  ad- 
jacent to  the  thighs.  The  apex  of  the 
lungs  is  intellectual,  the  lower  part 
physical.  Breath  at  the  top  of  the 
lungs  (clavicular)  is  intellectual  in  its 
action  and  effects  ;  the  middle  or  costal 
is  moral ;  the  lower  or  abdominal  is 
physical.  The  upper  is  directing ;  the 
middle  is  impelling  ;  the  deep  is  sustain- 
ing. Persons,"  he  thinks,  "who  have  a 
shallow  intellectual  breath  are  brainy, 
but  sickly,  nervous,  and  unsympathetic, 
and  often  cold  and  even  cruel.  Those 
who  have  constantly  lower  breath  are 
gluttonous,  sensuous,  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
even  brutal.  These  usually  have  a  flat, 
receding  chin,  and  protruding  abdomen. 
Persons  who  have  constantly  a  middle 
breath  are  safer  than  the  other  two,  but, 
like  some  Christians,  would  be  wiser  if 
they  did  not  entirely  ignore  the  reasoning 
breath  and  the  physical,  health-giving, 
or  sustaining  breath." 

Such  ideas,  though  fanciful,  yet  may  be 
suggestive  of  part-truths.  At  least  they 
make  us  think,  even  if  our  thinking  is  chiefly 
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critical.  The  head  is  not  entirely  in- 
tellectual. Its  forehead  region  is  rather 
intellectual,  the  moral  and  physical  being 
rather  the  top  and  back  of  the  head. 

Though  all  these  statements  are  to  be 
received  with  caution  till  we  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  do  about  the 
body  and  brain,  yet  it  is  interesting  to 
study  the  effects  of  shallow  breathing 
on  the  character,  and  the  effects  of  the 
character  on  the  shallow  breathing. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
Delsarte,  as  distinct  from  most  specialists 
in  breathing,  considered  all  kinds  honour- 
able. That  is  perfectly  sound  physiology 
and  teaching.  "  If  you  have  been  using 
only  the  middle  of  the  lungs  until  you 
have  become  abnormally  sympathetic  and 
unbearably  pious,"  says  one  of  his  ex- 
ponents, "  lose  no  time  in  establishing 
j-our  equilibrium  by  exercising  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  lungs.  If  you 
have  constantly  exercised  only  the  top 
parts,  go  to  work  and  use  the  middle 
and  lower  parts." 

The  advice  also  to  put  the  palms  on  the 
parts  which  you  wish  to  develop  is 
decidedly  good.  This  recognition  that 
all  breathings  are  good  in  their  place, 
that  those  who  have  one  of  them  weak 
should  restore  the  upset  balance  by 
developing  it,  that  such  helps  as  the 
placing  of  the  hands  on  the  part  are  to 
be  used,  are  as  practical  as  anything 
that  we  have  ever  read  on  the  subject 
of  physical  education. 

Then,  again,  the  system  is  quite  human 
in  dealing  with  such  a  fault  as  the  poke 
of  the  head.  Here  is  one  exercise  from 
Le  Favre  :  "  Lie,  face  downwards,  at  full 
length  on  a  bench  or  on  three  chairs 
placed  in  a  row,  or  across  the  bed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  head  projects  beyond. 
Now  lift  the  head  and  drop  it.  Lift  it  up 
a  little  higher  and  drop  it.  Repeat  six 
or  nine  times.    Besides  straightening  the 


Fig.  g.— a  Delsarte  Correctjve  Kxercise. 


seventh  cervical  (neck)  vertebra  so  that 
the  head  rises  gracefully  above  the 
shoulders,  this  exercises  and  strengthens 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine.  It  also 
makes  the  neck  plump  and  beautiful." 

We  may,  let  us  repeat,  be  misunder- 
standing Delsarte.  We  know  him,  as 
we  know  manj^  of  the  greatest  men,  only 
through  interpreters.  Imagine  a  man 
devoting  thirty-five  years  to  research, 
and  not  a  line  published  with  his  con- 
sent !  And,  in  fact,  some  of  his  pupils 
are  perhaps  teaching  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  he  himself  would  have  taught. 
The  idea  within  he  would  have  considered 
of  more  importance  than  a  forced  ex- 
pression. Would  he  have  tolerated  an 
elaborate  system  of  expression  for  those 
who  already  express  themselves  satis- 
factorily ?  It  is  this  thrusting  of  the 
system  on  all,  whether  they  need  it  or 
not,  that  makes  some  of  his  exponents 
so  unpopular,  and,  indeed,  is  the  most 
fatal  part  of  all  systems. 

The  object  which  he  certainly  had, 
and  which  his  exponents  certainly  have, 
is  to  free  the  body,  so  that  it  may  express 
the  spirit  more  satisfactorily. 

He  also  sought  to  define  what  beauty 
was.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  in  the 
material  by  itself,  but  rather  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  order.  He  based  his  results 
chiefly  on  observation.  That  is  a  sound 
method.  "  The  ape,"  he  saj'-s,  "  must 
be  contrasted  with  man  if  we  would 
find  the  natural  tendenc)-  of  man.  The 
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natural  tendency  of  civilisation  is  to 
:  retreat  the  chin,  the  abdomen,  and  the 
foot,  and  to  bring  forward  the  superior 
top  brain  and  chest."    "  Then  it  must 


be,"  his  exponent  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
the  chin,  abdomen,  and  foot  are  less 
noble  than  the  head  or  chest.  The 
chest  must  lead,  and  the  head  must  follow 
as  closely  as  may  be." 

Now  we  may  well  hold  that  this 
distinction  of  parts  and  organs  is  dis- 
astrous, the  cause  of  much  mischief, 
especially  among  children.  Remove  this 
idea  that  one  organ  is  low  and  another 
noble  ;  make  all  organs  equally  sacred, 
though  they  have  not  the  same  office, 
and  you  go  far  to  solve  the  problem. 
Yet  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  true  that  the 
larger  the  lungs  and  the  brain  together, 
the  higher  is  the  nature  possible  ;  but, 
we  must  add,  the  lower  is  the  nature 
possible  also.  Most  good,  most  evil,  most 
kindness,  most  cruelty,  have  come  through 
religion.  That  was  because  tlie  funda- 
mental idea  was  lacking. 

Though  this  was  what  Delsarte  aimed 
at— the  fundamental  idea  and  its  free 
expression  through  the  whole  body — 
probably  his  most  valuable  contribution 
to  physical  science  was  his  use  of  breath- 
ing and  other  helps  as  an  antidote  to 


the  "  clutch-on  "  habit,  the  state  of  mind 
and  body  as  if  there  were  no  All-wise 
Power  to  hold  us  up  at  all.  Delsarte 
carried  out  physically  the  commandment 
to  become  like  little  children,  to  give 
the  self  up. 

Some  exercises  of  his  exponents  we 
have  already  described  in  the  Courses  for 
men  and  women. 

Yet  these  practices  might  be  dangerous 
unless  we  knew  what  it  was  to  which  we 
were  giving  ourselves  up.  Surrender  of 
the  self  may  lead  to  insanity.  This  applies 
clearly  to  the  surrender  of  the  self  in 
water.  To  what  are  you  ojDening  your- 
self ?    Is  it  fresh  water,  or  a  sewer  ? 

In  spite  of  this  risk,  the  first  lesson 
of  Delsartean  systems  invariably  removes 
tension.  Thou  shalt  not  distrust  Provi- 
dence. Thou  shalt  not  express  distrust. 
Relax  the  jaws  ;  relax  everything,  or  at 
least  be  able  to  relax  it. 

Why  should  one  not  be  tense  ?  Be- 
cause tension  is  against  rhythm,  grace, 
and  economy.  Rhythm,  grace,  and 
economy — repeat  and  realise  those  three 
words.  As  an  example,  grip  your  hands 
for  all  they  ai'e  worth  ;  frown,  grip  your 
face  for  all  it  is  worth  ;  focus  your  eyes 
as  if  an  object  were  an  inch  off ;  grip 
your  whole  body  for  all  it  is  worth  ;  now 
try  to  be  rhythmical,  gi'aceful,  economical 
of  energy.  We  dare  you  to  do  it.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  some  that  we 
waste  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  which,  by  our  food  and  bodily 
work,  we  generate.  But  how  get  out  of 
the  habit  ? 

When  we  look  at  the  figure  that  appears 
limp,  we  say,  "  Delsarteanism  is  limp- 
ness." But  think  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  Delsartean  shaking  exercise.  You 
begin  at  the  ends  of  the  body,  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  and  the  tips  of  the  feet, 
and  you  work  up.    You  shake  the  fingers, 
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the  hands,  and  then  the '  arms.  You 
shake  the  toes,  the  feet,  and  then  the 
legs.  You  inarticulate  yourself.  You 
free  the  joints.  You  even  shake  the 
head  and  the  neck  and  the  spine. 

The  sitting  exercise  has  already  been 
described,  yet  it  is  of  such  vital  import- 
ance that  we  must  repeat  it  here.  Le 
Favre  says,  "  Invigorate  only  the  parts 
that  are  legitimately  engaged  in  an  act. 
Allow  the  other  parts  not  so  engaged  to 
rest,  to  remain  relaxed.    People  of  to-day 
feel  so  much  more  than  they  can  express, 
and  have  mental  knowledge  of  so  much 
more  than  they  can  accomplish,  that 
economy  of  the  forces  becomes  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration.    We  must  learn 
to  waste  so  little  energy  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  in  reserve  to  answer  to  all 
the  calls  the  inner  man  may  make.  Who 
has  not  wished  he  had  six  hands  ?  We 
weaken  ourselves  by  prodigality  of  our 
forces.    We   do  not  need   to  generate 
more  energy,  but  we  do  need  to  cultivate 
control  and  wise  direction  of  our  forces. 
Relax  all  the  parts  not  legitimately  asso- 
ciated with  what  you  are  doing.  When 
you  are  sitting,  don't  sit  with  your  arms 
and  hands,  legs  and  feet,  nor  with  your 
neck,  but  rest  all  those  by  letting  the 
energy  flow  into  the  centre  to  strengthen 
the  torso,  while  the  extremities  all  rest. 
Economy  is  in  itself  a  source  of  revenue." 

Here  is  the  principle  :  to  reinforce  the 
vital  organs,  the  organs  by  which  we 
live,  from  the  extremities  by  which  we 
do  not  live,  the  extremities  which  we 
use  only  as  instruments  for  living. 

The  relaxing  exercises  illustrated  by 
the  figures — some  of  which  Mrs.  William 
Archer  kindly  supplied — will  show  one 
or  two  forms  of  the  relaxing  movement. 
For  instance,  look  at  the  lying  exercises. 
Before  the  lying  exercises  one  person 
may  be  shaken  by  another,  who  rolls 
the  arms,  the  body,  and  the  head  ;  but 


in  this  the  other,  person  must  exercise 
great  care. 

'•  Withdraw  your  energy  to  your  heart." 
Relax  your  jaws  and  tongue  and  throat 
and  forehead,  and  even  your  ears.  Relax 
your  eyes  above  all.  Let  your  eyelids  fall 
relaxed  as  you  breathe  outwards.  Let 
your  eye  gaze,  as  Dr.  George  Wilson  sug- 
gests, at  a  distant  horizon. 

We  might  even  saj'',  relax  your  nose. 
In  the  train  are  many  unpleasant  smells. 
Get  your  senses  far  off.  Faddy  as  it 
sounds,  yet  it  is  practicable.  Focus  your 
nose  to  a  distant  horizon  !  To  focus  it 
to  the  present  sphere  is  sheer  worry  :  the 
people  around  you  are  undesirable  nasally. 
Focus  your  nose  to  that  rose  garden  in 
which  you  lived :  you  have  seldom  lived, 
but  you  lived  then. 

Relax  your  neck  also.  Think  for  a 
moment  how  your  body  is  formed.  Think 
of  the  right  order  of  its  articulations. 
Your  spinal  column  has  twenty-four  verte- 
brae. From  these  proceed  the  various 
plexuses  or  plexus  or  plexi, 
as  the  inventive  Americans 
call  it.  Now  all  these  plexuses 
aid  some  particular  expression. 
"  The  vertebral  column  forms 
the  keys  of  the  sympathetic 
human  instinct.  In  relaxing 
the  vertebral  articulations," 
says  Le  Favre,  "  begin  with 
the  joint  next  to  the  skull, 
and  relax  each  following  joint 
in  its  order  until  you  have 
allowed  all  to  tumble  slowly 
down.  When  they  are  down, 
bend  your  arms  and  head  towards  the 
floor.  The  legs  and  knees  are  straight 
and  firm,  and  the  thighs  serve  as  reser- 
voirs of  energy  withdrawn  from  the 
spine."  This  practice,  it  is  maintained, 
will  make  the  shoulders  plump. 

But  remember,  in  spite  of  the  neglect 
of  many  Delsartean  teachers  to  take 
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advantage  of  every  outward  '  breath, 
I  every  outward  breath  is  the  breath  that 
gives  you  the  chance  of  relaxing  arid 
economising.  Sit  on  a  chair,  with  yoiir 
hands  hanging  down  comfortably. 
Breathe  inwards.  Then  let  the  breath 
go  outwards  while  3'ou  relax.  Have 
you  ever  a  better  chance  in  life  to  relax  ? 
That  outward  breath  is  your  golden 
opportunity.  Miss  Call  and  Mrs.  William 
Archer  have  realised  the  value  of  the 
outward  breath  to  the  full — perhaps 
more  than  Delsarte  himself  did. 
,  In  order  to  relax  the  arms  and  the 
legs  together  with  the  outward  breath, 
the  following  exercise  may  be  of  value. 
It  is  taken  from  Le  Favre  : — 

"  Beginning  with  an  erect  standing 
position,  the  arms  being  relaxed  at  the 
sides,  inhale  and  rise  on  the  toes  twice, 
while  you  have  your  lungs  inflated.  Then, 
while  you  are  inhaling,  rise  on  your  toes 
four  times.  Again  rise  on  to  your  toes 
four  times  while  you  are  exhaling.  Do 
not  let  the  feet  jar  when  they  return  to 
the  ground.  Afterwards  sit  erect,  and 
let  your  chest  come  forwards  and  back- 
wards four  times.  Let  your  chest  come 
forwards  to  the  right  and  forwards  to  the 
left  four  times.  Let  it  come  backwards 
to  the  left  and  backwards  to  the  right 
four  times.  In  each  case  inflate  the 
lungs  through  the  nostrils  as  the  chest 
comes  forwards,  and  keep  the  top  of  the 
head  as  stationary  as  you  can  through- 
out. 

"  Then,  sitting  erect  with  your  arms 
relaxed  and  your  feet  extended  yet  relaxed, 
breathe  in  deeply  through  the  nostrils 
as  if  you  were  drawing  your  breath  up 
through  your  feet  and  lungs.  Exhale 
as  if  you  were  exhaling  through  your 
arms.  Exhale  as  if  you  were  exhaling 
through  your  legs  and  feet." 

A  certain  doctor  of  our  acquaintance, 
after  the  fashion  of  many  druggists  and 


operators,  misinterpreted  such  advice, 
and  said  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  breathe 
in  or  breathe  out  through  the  arms  and 
legs.  It  is  that  sort  of  remark  that  brings 
the  profession  into  disrepute.  One  does 
not  wish,  to  inhale  through  the  arms  and 
legs  except  in  so  far  as  the  skin  can  inhale 
or  exhale.  It  is  merely  the  imagination 
that  may  be  of  value.  Such  pettiness  in 
the  profession  is  of  inestimable  invalue 
or  disvalue,  whatever  the  word  may  be. 
Such  a  man  is  thoroughly  petty,  since 
our  imagination  is  our  most  practical 
help  in  the  world. 

So  far  we  have  considered  exercises 
mainly  for  the  extremities.  We  now 
come  to  consider  the  body  itself  as  a 
whole.  As  one  relaxes — and  relaxation 
is  not  nonsense — one  pretends  to  with- 
draw the  energy  from  the  extremities  to 
the  thighs,  etc.,  as  a  reservoir.  Suppose 
that  you  feel  tension  near  the  base  of 
the  spine,  as  a  great  many  people  do 
(probably  you  do  yourself).  Now  to 
withdraw  energy  from  the  extremities  to 
the  thighs  or  to  the  brain  may  be  a  great 
faculty.  If  you  have  tension,  or  even 
deadness,  near  the  base  of  the  spine,  then 
you  may,  for  all  we  know,  revivify  that 
part  by  such  a  practice. 

You  can  do  the  exercise  standing,  with 
or  without  music  or  humming  or  counting. 
Standing,  withdraw  your  energy  from 
your  entire  head,  drop  your  eyes,  then 
your  head,  then  your  top  vertebral  joint, 
and  so  on,  till  all  the  joints  are  relaxed. 
This  is  to  go  naturally  with  the  outward 
breath.  Keep  down  for  a  moment ;  then 
return  leisurely  to  the  upright  position. 
Le  Favre  says  that  this  requires  sixteen 
counts  for  the  exercise.  She  says  that  it  is 
good  to  do  the  exercise  not  only  to  the 
front,  but  also  obliquely  to  the  sides. 
After  practice  we  have  found  that  she 
was  perfectly  right.  The  oblique  relaxing 
exercise — which  we  had  not  tried  till 
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quite  recently — is  of  very 
great  value.  For  some 
years  we  had  practised 
only  straight  to  the  front. 

The  exercise  for  relaxing 
backwards  is  of  value  also, 
but  about  this  we  cannot 
yet  speak  from  reliable  ex- 
perience. 

One  thing,  however,  is 
certain  :  it  is  that  ex- 
panding precedes  relaxing 
as  a  help  to  it. 

We  are  not  urging  ex- 
pansion as  an  end.  We  are  not 
justifying  those  hundreds  of  people 
who  send  to  the  papers  the  measure- 
ment of  their  chest  expansion — a  fact 
which  interests  us  scarcely  at  all.  We 
want  to  have  not  the  chest-expansion, 
but  the  chest  mobility  and  litheness, 
rather  an  inch  of  mobile  expansion  than 
five  inches  of  expansion  or  extension  of  a 
stiff  kind,  above  the  normal.  It  is  true 
that  small  chest-walls  may  cramp  the 
lungs  as  much  as  wrong  corsets  ma5^ 
On  the  other  hand,  large  chest-walls  may 
be  scarcely  less  of  a  disadvantage.  We 
can  imagine  the  disadvantage  of  living 
in  a  huge  house  with  thirty  rooms,  a 
stupid  housekeeper,  and  only  two  other 
inmates.  That  is  analogous  to  the  case  of 
the  man  who  has  a  huge  chest-extension, 
but  no  flexibility. 

The  size  of  the  chest  by  itself  is  of 
little  or  no  importance.  What  is  of 
importance  is  the  lung- expansion.  How 
far  can  a  man  open  his  lungs  and  his 
mind — his  lungs  to  oxygen,  his  mind  to 
healthy  information  ?  The  lungs  un- 
doubtedly influence  the  intellect  and  the 
morals.  Let  a  man  have  a  high  and 
forward  chest,  and  he  is  utterly  unhkely 
to  be  foolish  and  ignorant,  even  as  it 
were  a  beast. 

The  exercises  obviously  should  be  with- 


out pressure  from  bands  or  belts  or 
corsets,  unless  these  are  elastic  ;  then 
the  pressure  may  serve  as  a  developer,  as 
a  sort  of  Sandow  exerciser  to  strengthen 
certain  muscles. 

Le  .Favre,  on  pages  24-26  of  her 
book,  gives  a  useful  practice  for  ex- 
pansion together  with  rhythmical  swing- 
ing, with  a  view  to  power  and  freedom 
and  economy.  We  quote  the  exercise 
here. 

"  Standing  erect,  swing  the  right  leg 
forwards  and  backwards  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  four  times,  while  you 
count     eight  :  one 
count    to    the  front 
stroke,  one  count  to 
the.  back  stroke,  as  if 
the   pendulum   of  a 
clock    were  ticking. 
On  the  seventh  count 
let  your  foot  down  at 
an  angle,  so  that  it 
will  be  well  settled  at 
the  eighth  count.  At 
the  seventh  and  eighth 


count,  spring  the  body    fig.  13.— adels.a.riea.h 

i_T        1  J.      J--U        Practice  TO  Free  the 

obliquely  on  to  the  legs. 
right  foot,  the  big  toe 
of  the  left  foot  remaining  in  its  place  to 
keep  the  equilibrium.  In  this  position, 
swing  the  right  arm  as  you  did  the  leg, 
while  you  count,  and  at  the  seventh  and 
eighth  count  swing  the  arm  high  up  to  the 
right  and  push  with  the  palm  of  the  hand- 
while  you  raise  the  left  foot  from  the  floor 
and  push  it  hard  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  hand.  You  are  poised.  In  this 
balancing  attitude  count  eight.  Then 
return  to  the  first  position  slowly  and 
steadily  while  you  count  eight.  You 
have  eight  counts  for  the  swinging  of  the 
leg,  eight  for  the  swinging  of  the  arm, 
eight  for  the  expansion,  eight  for  the 
return  to  the  position,  making  thirty-two 
counts  in  all,  and  another  thirty-two 
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for  the  left  side,  which  does  a  similar 
exercise." 

In  the  Delsartean  system,  extension, 
rhythmical  movement,  poise,  and  breath- 
ing are  all  combined.  Here  is  another 
Le  Favre  exercise.  "  With  your  arms 
relaxed  at  yom-  sides,  stand  erect,  and 
inhale  while  you  rise  on  your  toes  twice. 
Exhale.  Then  inhale  while  you  rise  on 
your  toes  four  times  ;  and  rise  on  your 
toes  four  times  again  as  you  exhale. 
As  you  exhale  and  return-  to  the  floor, 
be  careful  not  to  jar  your  spinal  column. 
Then,  sitting  erect,  sway  your  chest  for- 
ward and  backward  as  before." 

The  next  exercise  in  the  system  seems 
to  be  grinding  and  twisting  to  free  the 
joints  further.  Gymnastics  do  a  great 
deal  of  this  grinding  and  twisting.  Here 
>  is  a  typical  exercise  from  a  Delsartean 
system. 

"  Sitting  with  the  limbs  all  relaxed 
but  with  the  torso  firm,  bring  the  shoulder- 
joint  forward,  up,  back,  and  then  down. 
Continue  this  in  a  steady  round  grinding 
eight  times.    Throughout,  the  arms  and 
hands  are  relaxed,  the  chest  is  expanded, 
the  head  is  erect,  and  the  face  pleasant, 
not  anxious.    Sitting  with  your  upper 
arm  firm  by  your  side,  describe  as  large 
a  circle  as  you  can  with  the  hand  and 
forearm  round  and  round.    The  action 
here  is  all  in  the  elbow.    Then,  sitting 
with  your  elbows  near  your  hips,  describe 
as  large  a  circle  as  you  can  with  the  points 
of  your  fingers,  with  the  action  all  in 
the  wrist."    Similar  exercises  are  devised 
for  the  lungs,  the  knees,  the  ankles,  the 
head,  and  the  trunk.    The  Swedish  and 
other  systems  have  exercises  not  altogether 
different. 

In  addition  to  the  breathing,  relaxing, 
poise,  and  grinding,  the  Delsartean  system 
insists  on  order  or  succession.  Roll  in 
the  body  upon  its  fingers  and  toes  as  if 
these  fingers  and  toes  were  spools.  Roll 
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it  out  again  in  the  reverse  order.  In- 
volution and  evolution — these  words  sound 
like  mere  "  gas  "  to  the  ordinary  reader ;  to 
Delsartean  pupils  they  mean  something 
extraordinarily  religious.  All  is  to  be 
done  in  a  steady  and  unbroken  move- 
ment, not  in  a  jerky  and  spasmodic  way. 
Eventually  all  the  movements  should  be 
done  together.  "Try  each  time,"  says 
Le  Favre,  "  to  feel  that  you  are  paying  a 
visit  to  your  inner  nature,  and  bringing 
forth  therefrom  new  beauties."  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  :  that  is 
the  religious  way  of  putting  it.  If  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within,  why  not 
visit  it  occasionally  ?  How  many  of  our 
readers  visit  it,  physically,  once  a  day  ? 

"  After  the  practice  of  this  for  a  time," 
says  Le  Favre,  "  you  will  have  a  sense, 
even  a  consciousness,  of  mental  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical  evolution. 
Emotions  express  themselves  from  within 
in  succession,  beginning  with  the  eyes, 
and  passing  over  the  body  like  a  wave, 
using  every  part  in  turn."  "  There  is  an 
inmost  centre  of  us  all  where  truth 
abides,"  Robert  Browning  said.  The 
Delsartean  system  aims  at  introducing  us 
to  this  inmost  centre,  which  many  find 
to  be  their  true  self,  their  firm  self,  their 
only  reliable  thing  in  the  universe. 

Firmness  at  the  centres,  freedom  at  the 
extremities — no  published  physical  system, 
except  the  Delsartean,  has  fulfilled  thij 
order.  Look  at  gymnastic  or  any  other 
teachers.  Firmness  at  the  centres  per- 
haps they  cultivate.  Most  of  theni 
neglect  freedom  at  the  extremities.  Mac- 
donald  Smith  is  good  with  regard  to 
freedom  of  the  extremities.  Firmness  at 
the  centres,  however,  his  published  works 
have  not  yet  emphasised  as  essential. 
Delsarte  aimed  at  both  ideals  :  a  firm 
yet  elastic  torso,  free  yet  elastic  arms 
and  legs. 

For  he  did  not  wish  to  see  muscies 
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put  on  to  a  figure  like  patchy  lumps  of 
plasticine. 

He  said  that  more  exercise  was  needed 
for  the  torso  than  for  all'  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  We  may  rather  doiibt 
whether  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
should  .include  the  feet.  Can  we  have 
too  much "  sensible  exercise  or  care  for 
the  feet  ? 

The  word  feet  suggests  to  us  the  word 
fut   by   similarity   of   sound.  Delsarte 
objected  to  fat.    Le  Favre  says,  "  Several 
years  I  wore  a  corset,  and  I  was  told  that 
corset-cramped  ribs  can  never  be  ex- 
panded.   Now  I  am  frequently  told  that 
I  have,  a  fine  figure.    My  figure  is  no 
longer  fat.    A  fat  body  is  utterly  ex- 
pressionless.   Adipose  tissue  cannot  re- 
ceive and  express  emotions.    Fat  is  a 
non-receptive,  v  non-conductive,  non-ex- 
pressive material.    Only  very  little  adipose 
tissue  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  making 
up  the  clothing  of  the  soul  ;  whereas 
muscular  tissue  is  full  of  life,  vitality, 
.  action  ;  it  is  capable  of  receptivity,  con- 
ductivity, and  expressiveness." 

•  Hence  Delsarteism  does  not  neglect  a 
good  waist— let  that  endear  it  to  all 
female  readers.  Here  is  a  Delsartean 
exercise  for  the  waist  and,  we  may  say, 
for  health. 

"  Standing,  put  the  back  of  your  right 
hand  against  your  body,  half-way  be- 
tween your  right  shoulder  blade  and  the 
belt-line.    Now  stretch  and  bend  your- 
self back  and  sideways,  as  if  you  were 
trying  to  break  yourself  at  the  point 
where  the  hand  is,  and  as  if  you  were 
■using  the  hand  as  a  fulcrum.    Now  put 
your  left-hand  just  below  the  left  breast 
and  bend  in  a  left  direction  sideways 
over  the  left  hand  as  a  fulcrum,  as  if 
you  were  trying  to  break  your  body  at 
that  point;    but  begin  with  extreme 
caution,  and  do  not  increase  to  a  severe 
strain  till  after  the  second  week.  This 


will  improve  the  figure  by  strengthening 
the  waist  muscles,  and  will  set  free  a 
surprising  amount  of  bile,  and  so  help  to 
remedy  indigestion." 

Some  of  the  Delsartean  exercises  are  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  belonging  to  all  systems 
—German,  Swedish,  British,  and  the 
new  Syllabus.  Among  them  are  the 
trunk-bending  and  dipping  exercises. 

But  Delsarte  did  claim  to  have  in- 
vented an  exercise  of  his  own.    Here  it  is. 
It  is  an  exercise  in  breathing  and  ex- 
panding and,   so  he  said,  spirituality. 
"  Standing,  or  sitting  in  a  low-backed 
•  chair,  draw  your  abdomen  well  out  of 
sight,  and  expand  your  chest.  Throw 
your  head  back  and  your  face  up,  and 
raise  your  bent  arms  to  the  level  of  your 
shoulders,  putting  your  finger-tips  upon 
the  chest  at  a  point  between  the  breasts 
on  the  sternum.    Look  up  at  the  sky  and 
inhale  while  you  sweep  your  arms  and 
hands  up  and  back,  and  then  down  to 
the  sides.    While  you  sweep  your  hands 
to  your  chest  again  by  the  same  heart- 
shaped  curve,  exhale. 

"  The  reverse  of  this  exercise  is  to 
sweep  the  air,  as  it  were,  from  all  sides 
and  above  into  the  lungs,  while  you 
throw  your  head  back  and  your  face 
up  and  follow  this  track  ;  but  to  exhale 
as  you  sweep  the  arms  up  and  out  and  ifl. 
down.  This  exercise,"  says  Delsarte, 
"lifts  your  thoughts  to  a  high  altitude 
and  is  excellent  for  temperance  work 
and  all  moral  reform,  as  well  as  for  menta' 
expansion  and  bodily  culture."  Delsarte 
apparently  set  this  forth  as  the  suprcmf 
exercise  in  his  whole  system.  For  thf 
he  was  presented  with  a  laurel  wreatk- 
He  held  that  it  encouraged  a  proper 
attitude,  which  in  its  turn  favoured 
proper  emotions. 

He  was  not  altogether  averse  to  massage, 
since  he  urged  people  to  knead  and  pat 
their  chest  while  they  exhaled. 
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Voice-production  also,  as  closely  con-  be.    Exaggerate  your  hip-movements  for- 

nected   with   breathmg,   he   advocated  ward,  lest  you  should  make  that  rollicking 

most  strongly.    And  among  his  followers,  movement  from  side  to  side     Walk  in 

Miss  Call  and  Mrs.  William  Archer  give  lengths,  not  in  breadths.    Put  a  weight 


advice    of  inestimable 

value  with  regard  to 

voice-production. 

"  A  voice,"  says  Del- 

sarte,  "  however  power- 
ful it  may  be,  should 

be  inferior  to  the  power 

which    animates  it." 

By  such  sayings  Del- 

sarte  defended  himself 
against  those  who  said 
that  his  system  was 
mere  expression,  mere 
mechanism.  It  was  the 
power  which  animated 
man,  it  was  this 
vitality,  this  soul,  that  he  sought  to  call 
forth.  He  regarded  the  expression  only 
as  the  means  of  calling  forth  the  soul.  It 
was  because  he  realised  how  the  soul  was 
unable   to   convey  its  wondrous  vibra 


Fig.  14.— To 
Strengthen 
Waist  Muscles. 


on  your  head.  Do  not 
hold  it  up  with  your 
hands.  Hold  it  up  by 
your  carriage.  Then 
see  how  you  walk.  You 
will  walk  in  lengths- 
not  in  breadths  ;  your 
movements  from  the 
hips  will  be  forwards 
not  sideways." 

"  Forget  .the  feet," 
he  said.  "  Have  all 
your  weight,  all  your 
size,  in  imagination,  at 
your  shouldei;s  and 
your  chest.  F^or 
gracefulness,  have  a  narrow  base,  with- 
out straddle."  It  is  thus  that  one 
of  his  followers  addresses  a  pupil  who 
walks  in  an  undesirable  way  : — "  Your 
walk  is  full  of  defects.    You  stiffly  pro- 


Fig.  15. — A  Favourite 
Breathing  Exercise 
OF  Delsarte. 


t,ons  to  feUcw-souls  without  a  proper  ject  the  leg.  You  stiffl;  drag Tt  after' 
.nstrument.    He  la,d  too  much  stress  on    the  torso.    Your  leg  comes  first ;  your 


the  instrument,  too  little  stress 
on  the  soul ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
he  erred  on  the  right  side.  He 
never  meant  the  expression  to 
go  ahead  of  the  best  that  was 
within  us.  His  aim  was  always 
beyond  the  muscles,  something 
ultra-muscular.  The  aim  of  too 
many  gymnastic  instructors  is 
merely  muscular. 

Besides  saying  that  improper 
attitudes  favour  improper  emo- 
tions, he  held  that  improper 
movements  favour  improper  emo- 
tions and  habits  of  mind.    So  he 


torso  afterwards ;  your  heel 
then  strikes  the  ground  with  "a 
thud,  jarring  your  poor  spine." 

Another  exponent  says  you 
may  judge  a  bad  walk  by  the 
way  the  umbrella  is  held,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  open  or  shut. 
There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this 
dictum.  Notice  some  people 
when  they  have  their  umbrella 
open,  how  they  sway  from  side 
to  side.  Notice  when  they  have 
it  shut,  how  utterly  "thought- 
less they  are  for  the  eyes  of 
others,  especially  when  they  go 


would  have  advocated  leisurely  walking  up  the  stairs  of  a  railway  station 

sometimes,  as  we  advocate  it  here.  We  are  tempted  to  write  on  and  on  about 

About  walking  he  said  a  great  deal,  this  system,  since  no  branch  of  physical 

Straight  and  upright  let  the  walking  education  has  been  so  much  ignored- 
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we  might  say  despised— by  "experts." 
But  we  must  come  to  an  end  and  sum 
up  the  merits  of  the  system. 

It  has  been  much  needed  by  city- 
dwellers  as  a  protest  against  waste  of 
energy  by  misuse,  as  a  plea  for  moral 
teaching  by  means  of  physical  drill,  as 
a  protest  against  animal  athleticism,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  against  ugly  fatness, 
and  as  an  equally  powerful  protest  against 
.ansmic  ."spirituality"  which  despises 
health  and  beauty. 

■  Above  all,  it  is  an  appeal  to  us  to  use 
our  expressions,  which  we  can  so  easily 
control,  so  that  we  may  help  our  mind, 
which  we  can  hardly  control  at  all.  In 
a  word,  it  is  not  a  system  in  the  clouds, 
but  a  system  in  and  for  the  body.  To 
prove  this,  let  us  end  up  with  a  con- 
crete example. 

"  A  leading  active  chest,"  says  Del- 
sarte,  "  chest  high  and  forward,  eyes  up." 
This,    perhaps,    sounds    commonplace ; 
scarcely  an  able  gymnastic  instructor  but 
urges  it  constantly  upon  his  pupils,  Del- 
sarte,  however,  would  carry  the  principle 
a  step  further  :  he  would  say,  not  only 
cultivate  this  habit  yourself,  but  watch 
others,  see  whether  they  cultivate  it ; 
judge  them  according  to  their  physical 
habits  ;  measure  them,  their  feelings  and 
their  intellect,  by  their  physical  habits. 
If  they  hold  their  chest  up  and  forwards, 
know    that    they    are    so-and-so.  The 
Frenchman   shrugs    his    shoulders  and 
moves  his  elbows  and  moves  thus  and 
thus.    By  his  actions  to  some  extent  you 
measure  his  emotions,  estimate  his  feelings 
by  his  attitudes  and  actions.  Practise 
yourself   the   right   expressions.  When 
others  have  the  right  expressions,  assume 
until  you  have  contradictory  evidence 
that  they  have  the  right  feelings  and 
character    also.     Here    are    some  of 
Delsarte's  indications  of  character. 

"  The  shoulder  shows  sensibility  and 


impulse  ;  the  elbow,  self-will ;  the  wrist, 
vital  energy.    The  shoulder  comes  into 
play  in  all  forms  of  emotion,  telling  of 
their  intensity.    Sloping  shoulders  show 
insensibility,      weakness,      prostration ; 
square  shoulders,  strength  of  character. 
Going  downwards,  we  find  that  the  elbow 
thrust  out  from  the  side  while  the  wrist 
is  towards  the  body  is  a  sign  of  coarse- 
ness, boldness,  and  love  of  self.  When  the 
forearm  goes  out  with  the  elbow,  this 
means  attraction  towards  the  body  to 
which   it   moves.    The   elbow  pressed 
against  the  side,   on  the  other  hand, 
shows  humility,  timidity,  self -repression. 
If  a  person  extends  the  hand  towards  you 
without  the  forearm  and  elbow,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  person  is  fond  of  him- 
self rather  than  of  you.    The  hip  thrown 

from  side  to  side  during   ^ 

the  walk  is  a  proof  of 
vulgarity  and  sensuality. 
The  knee  thrown  much 
outwards  is  a  proof  of 
boldness  and  assertion,  and 
so  on." 

Besides  this  practical  side 
of    the    Delsarte  system, 
helping  us    to    judge  the 
character  of  people  about 
whom  at  present  we  know 
nothing,  there  is  in  Del- 
sarteism     a  considerable 
amount  of  suggestive  mat- 
ter.   Dancing  with  the  feet 
we  all  know  ;  ■  dancing  with  the  hands 
is  a  new  phrase  to  us.    Delsarte  predicts 
that  such  dancing  will  one  day  become 
popular.    He  gives  examples  of  it.  He 
says,  "  The  hand  has  so  many  articula- 
tions, and,  being  uncovered,  admits  of 
such  wonderful  training,  arid,  owing  to 
its  muscles,  has  so  many  beautiful  curves 
and  artistic  lines,  that  it  must  be  a  delight 
to  the  onlooking  artist  as  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  hand  of  the  dancer.    No  mother, 


Fig.  17. 
A  Man's  Mind 
MAY  UK  Known 
BY  HIS  Shape 
AND  Attitude. 
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no  churchman,  can  find  fault  with  this 
artistic  exercise." 

Among  the  many  values  of  the  Del- 
sartean  systems  is  this  :  that  they  make 
one  think,  and  suggest  problems  for  life. 
Can  we  by  controlling  our  expressions 
control  our  minds  ?  If  we  check  our 
expressions — for  instance,  the  expressions 
by  means  of  our  shoulders  and  our  face — 
what  happens  ?  Do  we  thereby  con- 
trol our  minds  ?    Can  we,  by  noticing  a 


person's  expressions  (especially  during 
play,  we  suggest),  know  their  emotions 
also,  their  intellect,  their  character  ?  As 
a  rule,  we  leave  this  to  a  subtle  instinct 
(which  women  possess  more  than  men), 
or  to  experience  based  on  failure,  or  to 
mere  chance.  Are  there  not  systems  by 
which  we  can  judge  more  accurately, 
more  economically  ? 

The  Delsartean  systems,  then,  seern  to 
be  essential  in  modern- hfe,  but,  in  all 
fairness  (and  the  Physical  Educator 
wishes  to  be  fair  rather  than  what  is 
called  scientific)  let  us  apply  it  to  practical 
hfe.  We  win  take  a  class  of  yokels, 
schoolboys,  or  even  clerks  in  an  office. 
Perhaps  the  system  may  be  interesting 
enough  to  schoolgirls  or  even  factory 
girls ;  indeed,  we  know  that  it  has 
appealed  to  them.  But  how  about  the 
yokels  (Fig.   19),  and   the  schoolboys 


(Fig.  20),  and  the  clerks  (Fig.  21)  ?  Can 
it  be  made  a  system  for  them  ?  We 
rather  doubt  it. 

Such  people  may  need  some  apparatus, 
with  which  the  Delsartean  systems  appar- 
ently have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  if  we 
except  the  relaxing  bed  or  sofa. 

For  purposes  of  extension,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  system,  such  appar- 
atus as  the  quarter  circle,  the  horizontal 
bar,  the  ladder,  and  so  on,  rnay  be  of 


great  importance.  The  skipping  exercise 
suggested  by  Le  Favre  may  be  far  easier 
with  a  skipping  rope  or  girbola  than 
without  it,  or  may  be  more  interesting 
with  clubs. 

For  there  are  some  who  seem  not  to  be 
moved  by  an  appeal  to  economy  or 
gracefulness  ;  yokels,  schoolboys,  -  and 
clerks — these  are  among  them.  They 
do  not  care  for  a  law  such  as  "  firm- 
ness at  the  centres,  freedom  at  the  ex- 
tremities." Their  body  may  be  limp  ; 
their  hands  may  be  tense.  They  do  not 
care  for  a  right  sequence.  They  sit, 
they  rise,  somehow  or  other — how,  they 
don't  care.  The  law  of  sitting  and  rising 
as  expounded  by  Delsarte  has  no  interest 
for  them.  When  one  says,  "  Stand  before 
a  chair  with  the  right  leg  firm  ;  bend  the 
right  knee  as  far  down  and  out  as  is 
possible ;    bend  the   torso  forward  in 


Fig.  18.— The  Hand  and  its  Varying  Expressions. 
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opposition,  so  that  the  thigh  now  meets 
the  chair  and  you  are  seated  ;  rise  in  the 
reverse  order,"  the  yokel  or  schoolboy  or 
clerk  does  not  care  an  atom.  These 
people  lift  their  hands  anyhow. 
Delsartean  ex- 
ponents say, 
"Bring  the  arm 
directly  in  front 
of    the  body, 
letting  your 
muscular  force 
act  only  on  the 
upper  arm  and 
bringing  the 
funny-bone  to 
the  front  by  a 
rotary  move- 
ment   of  the 
arm  ;  then  put 
force   in  your 

upper  arm,  and  raise  it  to  the 
level  of  your  shoulder  in  front, 
letting  your  forearm  and  hand 
hang  decomposed.    Then,  at  the 
level  of  your  shoulder,  let  force 
flow  into  your  forearm  and  unbend  it, 
still  raising  your  upper  arm.    "When  that 
arm  is  straight,  with  a  rotary  movement 
of  the  wrist  turn   your  hand,  and  let 
force  flow  into  your  hand  while  you  raise 
it  on   a  line  with  your  arm,  palm  in- 
wards, so  that  the  arm  is  directly  over 
the  head,  bending  upwards  "  ;  and  when 
this  lady-exponent  says  that  "  this  exer- 
cise consists  in  evolution  of  emotion  car- 
ried to  the  altitude  of  absolute  truth," 
still  the  yokel  and  the  schoolboy  and  the 


Fig.  19.— Yokels  do  not 

WANT  DeLSARTEISM. 


clerk  again  "  do  not  care  a  hang."  They 
do  not  even  care  for  the  warning  that  an 
attitude  repeated  tends  to  become  a  habit 
of  the  body  and  hence  of  the  mind. 

And  even  many  gymnasts — what  do 
they  care  about  Greek  statues,  as  against 
their  gymnastics  practised  exclusively 
and   to  excess  ?     They  may  read  al- 
most without   a   care  Mrs.  Stebbins' 
condemnation  that,  after  study- 
ing the  poses  of  Greek  statues 
for  fifteen  years,  Delsarte  decided 
against  the  pa- 
rallel move- 
ments   of  the 
limbs  in  gest- 
ure, recom- 
mending atti- 
tudes which  he 
called  inverse. 
These  gymnasts 
do    not  mind. 
They  have  not 
been  interested 
by  the  Delsarte 
system  ;  it  has 
not  yet  touched 
the  spot. 
In  a  word, 

then,  this  system,  neither  in  its  inter- 
est nor  in  its  scope,  is— as  its  exponents 
have  claimed  it  to  be  — a  universal 
criterion  of  all  things,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  It  is  a  help  to  phy- 
sical education,  not  physical  education 
itself.  Even  as  a  science  of  expression 
it  deals  with  de  I' expression,  not  with 
r  expression. 


Fig.  20. — Schoolboys 
DO  NOT  Care  about 
Delsartean 
Con  sider  ations. 


Fig.  21. — Clerks 

NEED  DeLSARTEISM, 
BUT  ARE  DIFFICULT 

TO  Reach. 
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GYMNASTICS:  INTRODUCTION  AND  PARALLEL  BARS. 

'  ^Tr?'  "  f  "^^"''^  *°  '^"'^  ^'""^  ^'""'^  Apparatus-Greek  Gymnastics-Striking  Differences- 
Open  Air-Closely  Connected  with  Brain  Work-Objections  to  Indiscriminate  Gymnastics-To  be 
Distmguished  from  Exercises  Tactfully  Arranged  for  Individuals  by  Experts-Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver  s 
Testimony-Good  Remedial  Gymnastics  to  be  Highly  Praised- Apparatus  Believes  the  Instructor- 
2vZaslL  Itf""  f  """f '  ^^'^y^'^^-fi^^'^^  no^-Physical  Recreation -Group-feeling  through 
Gymnastics-Attraction  to  many-Pride  in  the  Body-Dr.  Lagrange's  [Scathing  Words-He  says 
Snni?  Trf!^'  T  Kecreational-Tbat  they  are  not  for  Children-That  they  may  Deform 
Sr.n  l.fH  ,  p  ^°  niuch  Arm-work -Professors  Mosso  and  Bergenstein-What  Exercises  do 
SpH  nf  p    I  I~  T""  Coubertin-Gymnastics  must  be  Supplemented-Dr.  Anderson- 

rnTar?ii:!-rri^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  Q-ed 


a^HE  term  "  Gymnastics  "  may  be 
1  treated  as  of  wide  or  naiTow  range  ; 
here  we  prefer  to  confine  it  chiefly  to  exer- 
cises with  fixed  apparatus.  In  early  times 
gymnastics  were  a  very  different  matter. 

There  was  little  fixed  apparatus  among 
the  Greeks,  and  their  gymnastics  (derived 
from  a  word  meaning  "  stripped  ")  in- 
cluded boxing  (of  a  very  brutal  kind, 
owing  to  the  heavy  glove),  wrestling, 
running,  jumping,  discus-throwing,  spear- 
throwing,  and  many  other  athletic  exer- 
cises, ball-play  among  them.    In  those 
early  times,  also,  as  the  name  shows, 
the  gymnasts  were  not   clothed— they 
were  stripped  and  oiled.    Oil  served  as 
a  help  to  massage  and  to  scraping  after- 
wards, and  also  to  enable  the  wrestler 
to  elude  the  gi-fp  of  his  opponent.  Per- 
haps it  also  served  as  a  kind  of  clothing 
from  the  sun  ;  very  likely  the  skin  was 
then  pained  less  by  the  scorching  of  its 
rays.    In  ancient  days,  too,  there  was 
more  advantage  taken  of  the  open  air. 

Horace  begins  one  of  his  odes  by  an 
appeal  to  a  man,  once  energetic  and  free, 
now  lazy,  and  a  slave  to  some  love.  This 
man  no  longer  sought  the  Campus. 
Horace  asks  why  he  now  hates  the  oil 


as  if  it  were  poison,  he  who  was  once  so 
patient  of  the  sun  and  the  dust.  It 
was  open  air  and  more  all-round  gym- 
nastics in  those  days. 

Moreover,  it  was  closely  connected  with 
brain-work,  including  that  most  noble 
form  of  brain-work— philosophy.  Here 
moved  the  athletes,  and  by  their  move- 
ments became  more  like  the  statues  of 
the  Greeks— active  and  strong,  graceful 
and  poised,  not  over-developed  an3Avhere. 
Close  by  walked  Plato  with  his  pupils- 
walked    and    talked.    Before    or  after 
their  walk  and  talk  they  moved  as 
athletes  with  athletes.    The  body  and 
mind  were   developed  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  body,  thanks 
to  the  cheap  baths,  was  attended  to 
with    as   much   scrupulousness   as  its 
development. 

We  cannot  feel  sure  that  to-day  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
would  tend  to  all-round  fitness  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body.  In  the  eulogistic 
notes  which  experts  have  kindly  con- 
tributed in  this  article,  we  must  remember 
that  they  are  in  every  case  alluding  to 
gymnastics  under  good  conditions,  espe- 
cially with  tacifid  directions  given  to 
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Fig.  a.— a  Well-equipped  and  WF-LL-AUKANOiiD  GYMNASlu^ 
(Lieut.  Flynn's). 
(Desii;n  by  J.  Dovasion,  Ealing.) 


individuals  by  such  experts  as 
these  three  themselves  are.  It 
is  the  Editor's  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss, as  fairly  as  he  can,  the 
other  side — the  haphazard  use, 
perhaps  forced,  without  gra- 
duated leading-up  work,  upon 
those  who  are  weak  or  unin- 
terested or  both. 

Dr.   Jay  W.    Seaver,  one  of 
the  American  leaders  in  Physical 
Culture,  says,  in  a  little  book 
on  Anthropometry:  "  A  gymna- 
sium, like  a  drug-store,  is  fiill 
of   good  things  if  intelligently 
used,  but  full  of  evil  if  taken 
indiscriminately."     (The  state- 
ment that  the  drug-store  is  full  of 
good  things  is  open  to  dispute.) 
"The    round  -  backed,  narrow- 
chested,  slouching,  head-hanging 
loafer  becomes  a  smart,  well- 
set-up,  active  man.    The  health 
improves  visibly.    The  strength 
increases    rapidly.      The  man 
is   no   longer   the  same  being 
with    properly    applied  gym- 
nastics." 

For  such  remedial  gymnastics, 
and  indeed  for  any  gymnastics 
properly  applied,  we  can  have 
little  but  praise  ;  we  have  con- 
stantly recommended  them 
throughout  this  Physical  Edu- 
cator. Here,  however,  we  are 
rather  treating  gymnastics  as  a 
recreation,  perhaps  not  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  tactful 
expert. 

One  sees  the  picture  of  the 
gymnasium  clearly  before  one's 
mind's  eye.  In  it  are  rings, 
ropes,  bars,  vaulting-horse,  lad- 
der, and  many  other  appliances. 
The  diagram  of  Lieutenant 
Flynn's  gymnasium  will  give  a 
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e;ood  idea  of  a  well-equipped  gymnasium, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  yet  clean 
and  free  fi^om  dust. 

A  gymnasium  is  a  great  convenience,  if 
only  in  order  to  take  some  of  the  weight 
of  the  labour  off  the  teacher's  hands. 
The  apparatus  is  there,  and  even  the 
ignorant  and  automatic  instructor  will 
perhaps  allow  his  pupils  to  "  mess  about  " 
with  some  apparatus  with  more  good  than 
harm.  Under  the  care  of  a  fine  instructor, 
who  realises  that  children  are  individuals 
afid  children,  the  benefit  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  enormous,  especially  if  the  appar- 
atus-work is  varied  by  free  exercises. 

And,  indeed,  we  have  plenty  of  gym- 
nasia already  in  all  great  cities,  and  in 
many  suburbs  as  well.  This  cannot  apply 
to  an  equal  extent  to  plajdng-fields. 
Some  time  ago  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council  calculated  that  for  every 
acre  of  cricket-fields  in  London  and  the 
suburbs  there  are  at  least  a  thousand 
young  men  eager  to  play  on  it.  The 
English  love  of  sport,  as  the  Committee 
for  1891  truly  said,  perverted  by  want 
of  opportunity  for  active  exercise,  pro- 
duces the  gambler  and  the  loafer.  The 
physical  decay  of  a  nation,  partly  due 
to  want  of  opportunity,  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  moral  decay,  by  loss  of 
nerve,  and  loss  of  self-restraint.  Many 
excellent  societies,  such  as  "The  National 
Society  of  Physical  Recreation,"  have 
done  much  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
Still  it  exists,  and  is  a  slur  upon  our 
civilisation. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  us  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  gymnasia,  which  render  exer- 
cise in  cities  at  any  rate  possible,  if  not 
attractive. 

The  gymnasia  do  a  great  deal  to  breed 
the  proper  group-feeling.  Besides  the 
fact  that  men  are  drilled  in  classes,  they 
learn  to  help  one  another  in  apparatus- 
work.    The  mere  fact  that  one  belongs 


to  a  club  brings  with  it  some  of  the  group- 
feeling.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  London  Polytechnic 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  gymnasium 
is  not  in  an  odd  corner,  but  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  building.  That  is  the  plan 
in  America.  The  athletic  young  man 
is  first  attracted  by  athletics  into  the 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings.  Afterwards  comes 
the  mental  and  moral  education,  not  a 
little  of  which  is  through  the  athletics. 

And  gymnastics  do  appeal  to  larger 
numbers  than  the  average  British  Public 
School  boy  would  imagine.  His  games 
are  so  exciting  to  him — at  least,  some  of 
them  are — that  he  finds  gymnastics 
(especially  as  taught  in  the  stereotyped 
way)  extremely  dull.  Others,  however, 
have  not  been  spoilt  by  the  attraction 
of  football.  For  them  gymnastics  are 
interesting.  They  find  in  the  apparatus 
"  sensible "  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
By  overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  feeling 
their  own  growth,  they  increase  their 
self-respect  ;  they  get  some  pride  in  the 
body — perhaps  of  the  wrong  kind,  but 
far  better  than  none. 

Yet  gymnastics,  especially  in  elementary 
schools,  have  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  from  Dr.  Fernand  Lagrange,  the 
well-known  French  author  of  "  The 
Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise  "  and  a 
member  of  the  French  "  Commission 
de  Gymnastique."  His  abuse  is  not 
of  g3minastics  as  a  whole,  but  of  in- 
discriminate gymnastics,  managed  or 
mismanaged  by  ignorant  and  wooden 
instructors. 

His  first  complaint  is  that  the  young 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  old.  He  says, 
"  You  may  see  in  our  gymnasia  seven- 
year-old  children,  as  well  as  young  people 
and  well-set  men,  hanging  on  to  the 
trapeze  and  rings  and  raising  themselves 
upon  fixed  and  parallel  bars." 

It  is  for  the  young  especially  that  the 
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Fig.  B.— Gymnastics  with  Fixed  Apparatus  can  be  Used  by  Many  at  a  time. 


gymnastic  lessons  are  apt  to  be  given  in 
too  long  stretches.  He  remarks  :  "  With 
these  lessons,  separated  by  too  long  in- 
tervals, we  fall  into  this  dilemma  :  either 
the  work  at  our  lesson  will  be  too  severe, 
and  then  the  health  will  be  exposed  to 
different  risks,  or  the  work  will  be 
lessened,  and  so  the  exercise  will  be 
insufficient.  The  vice  of  our  existing 
methods  is  that  of  calling  for  severe 
efforts,  repeated  at  very  rare  intervals, 
while  what  is  required  for  the  child  is 
a  system  of  exercises  very  moderate  but 
very  frequently  repeated. 

"  The  muscular  labour  is  given  in 
improper  doses  ;  the  times  of  work  are 
not  sufficiently  frequent  ;  and  we  commit 
a  hygienic  heresy  when  we  assert  that 
we  can  compensate  for  the  rarity  of  the 
exercises  by  the  greater  energy  of  the 
muscular  efforts  we  exact  from  the 
child." 

Then,  again,  he  points  out  how  too 
much  of  the  exercise  is  for  the  upper  part, 
especially  the  arms,  and  too  little  for 
the  legs.  We  might  add  that  too  much 
of  it  is  with  tensely  gripped  hands.  He 
says  all  the  exercises  with  fixed  instru- 
ments— trapeze,  rings,  loose  rope,  fixed 
bars,  parallel  bars — localise  the  muscular 
effort  almost  exclusively  in  the  arms 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  leaving 
the  muscles  of  the  pelvis  and  the  lower 


limbs   almost  inactive. 
This  is  an  exaggeration, 
and  does  not  apply  to 
exercise  on  the  horse, 
for   example,    as  our 
series    of  illustrations 
will    show.     But  he 
rightly  holds  that  se- 
vere fatigue  in  exercise 
is  not  a  benefit.  The 
ideal  should  be  not  to 
induce  fatigue  quickly, 
but  rather  to  bring  all 
the  great  fimctions  into  activity,  to  quicken 
the  current  of  blood,  to  expand  the  lungs, 
without  fatiguing  the  child  severely.  "  This 
result,"  beholds,  "  is  more  easily  obtained 
by  exercising  the  arms  than  the  legs, 
since  the  legs  are  much  stronger  than 
the  arms.    Moreover,   in  running,  the 
pelvis,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even 
the  arms,  are  associated  in  the  exercise. 
In  him  who  climbs  the  loose  rope  or 
who  mounts  the  ladder  by  the  strength 
of  his  wrists,  the  trunk  and  legs  must 
remain  limp,  and  take  no  active  part 
in  the  work.    The  natural  result  of  exer- 
cises which  generalise  themselves  is  to 
produce  with  equal  labour  less  fatigue 
than    the    exercises    which    are  much 
localised.    It  is  the  deviation  of  labour 
that  minimises  the  fatigue." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  the 
exercises  (so  frequent  in  gymnasia)  in 
which  the  body  is  raised  by  aid  of  the  arms 
tend  to  give  to  the  child  a  conformation 
which  resembles  that  of  the  climbing 
animals.  The  type  of  these  animals  is 
the  monkey,  which,  when  upright,  pre- 
sents an  arched  appearance,  with  his 
round  back  and  his  shoulders  raised  so 
as  to  touch  the  back  of  the  neck. 

One  very  potent  argument  he  brings 
forward.  We  all  admit  the  value  of 
remedial  gymnastics.  As  Lagrange  says, 
"  Localisation  of  exercises  in  g3^mnastics 
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with  apparatus  has  one    advantage  in 
the  adult  and  the   adolescent — namely, 
to  develop  very  quickly  the  muscles  of 
the  region  which  is  at  work."    He  proceeds, 
"  If  these  exercises  are  able  to  reform  a 
distorted  shape,  it  is  because  they  have 
the  power  of  modifying  the  shape  of  the 
body.     The  modifications  which  they  pro- 
duce may  become  as  hurtful  in  tmskilful, 
as  they  might  become  iiseful  in  skilfiil, 
hands.     Improperly  applied,  they  inevit- 
ably produce   deviations  which  did  not 
show  before  then.    They  always  aggra- 
vate   existing    deviations.    Who,  then, 
will  guarantee  us  that  the  method  of 
gymnastics  with  apparatus  will  not  be 
improperly  applied  ?    In  order  to  sup- 
pose that  certain  specialist  doctors  are 
sufficiently  initiated^  into  the  mechanism 
of  these  different  exercises  to  be  able  to 
use  them  therapeutically,  it  will  require 
still  a  long  time.    For  my  part,  I,  a 
surgeon   who    has    studied    and  con- 
stantly practised  for  many  years  all  the 
exercises  in  general  use,  should  refuse 
the  responsibility  of  applying  to  a  young 
child  all  the  movements  of  gymnastics 
with  apparatus.    The  convenience  of  its 
application  in  schools  cannot  recompense 
for  the  different  dangers  in  the  education 
of  the  child'  of  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years." 

He  also  makes  a  great  point  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  children  gymnastics 
are  not  recreation.  The  early 
exercise  of  animals  is  in  the 
form  of  play.  Now  for  many 
children  gymnastics  are  not 
play,  and  that  should  be  one 
of  the  questions  we  ask  : 
Are  the  gymnastics  dull  ? 
Do  they,  partly  on  that  ac- 
count, tire  us  more  quickly  ? 

We  cannot  answer  the 
question    absolutely.  Too 


teacher.    We  can  only  ask  whether  the 
average  teacher  manages  to  make  gym- 
nastics attractive  as  well  as  safe  and 
healthy.    The  answer  has  been  given  as 
"  No  "  by  a  large  number  of  people  of 
different  countries ;    and  we  must  re- 
member that,  "under  the  influence  of  per- 
petual restraint,  nutrition  becomes  less 
active  and  the  vital  functions  languish." 
"  No  punishment,"  says  Lagrange,  "  is 
so  painful  for  the  Belgian  schoolboy  as 
that  of  being  deprived  of  his  play.  On 
the   other   hand,    being   excused  from 
gymnastics  would  be  willingly  accepted 
as  a  reward  by  the  greater  number  of 
our  French  collegians."    Once  again,  that 
great  Italian  physiologist,  Professor  Mosso, 
extolling  the  merits  of  the  English  games 
and  athletic  sports,  speaks  of  the  gym- 
nastic training  in  his  own  country  so  far 
as  it  goes  (that  was  in  1897)  as  worse 
than  useless,   it  being  in  cold,  dismal 
rooms,  with  teachers  who  have  no  en- 
thusiasm or  power  to  enthuse  their  pupils. 
The  German  system  he  also  condemns. 
The  gymnasium  hour  in  German  schools^ 
he  declared,  is  the  most  wearisome  hour 
of  the  day,  and  the  best  teacher  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  it  otherwise.  Bergen- 
stein,   an  Austrian   Professor,   says  of 
gymnastics,  as    conducted    in  Austria, 
"  They  afford  no  relaxation.    It  is  not 
only  a  lost  hour,  but  one  of  the  least 
interesting  of  the  day."    The  modern 
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teacher  of  gymnastics,  Mosso  says,  com- 
mits an  error  if  he  undertakes  to  make 
his  art  do  the  whole  work  of  Physical 
Culture. 

And  indeed  we  cannot  but  be  against 
much  severe  apparatus-work  with  strain 
for  the  young.  Theirs  is  rather  the 
period    of    enjoyable    quickness.  Their 


But,  once  again,  Lagrange  says  that  these 
exercises,  "  though  equally  convenient 
and  hygienic,  cannot  be  called  recreative. 
These  movements  in  combination  are 
often  excessively  tiresome.  There  is  none 
of  the  distraction  and  freedom  of  mind 
which  the  scholar  ought  to  find  in  gym- 
nastics.   Our  gymnastics,  and  even  our 


Fig.  D. — Gymnastic  Work  is  Attractive  to  many  Boys. 

(Photo  of  Highbury  Truant  Boys,  by  permission  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge.) 


conditions  of  growth  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

Besides  the  demand  for  quick  exercises, 
the  dull  old  gymnastics  are  less  necessary 
now,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  good 
personal  instructor  who  will  advise  as 
to  the  right  sort  of  home-apparatus — 
perhaps  some  expander  or  simple  device, 
like  a  skipping-rope. 

Besides,  there  are  the  free  exercises,  which 
are  now  better  worked  out  and  better 
published  and  known  than  ever  before. 


They 


free  exercises,  should  be  recreative, 
are  wearisome." 

Organised  games,  Lagrange  rightly  con- 
tends, should  be  introduced  more  widely, 
and  more  widely  recommended  and  in- 
sisted on  by  gymnastic  instructors.  They 
should  be  popularised  and  made  cheaper 
and  more  feasible. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  was  one 
of  the  most  active  searchers  after  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  He  urges  the 
revival  of  our  best  old  games.    In  another 
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article  we  have  shown  how  organised 
games  have  worked  admirably  in  more 
than  one  London  Board  School,  though 
the  space  is  narrow  and  the  money  and 
time  to  be  spent  sadly  small. 

In  a  word,  then,  against  gymnastics  we 
have  our  usual  complaint  which  we  have 
against  all  systems  when  they  are  set 
forth  as  complete  and  allowed  to  be  taken 
indiscriminately.  They  need  to  he  supple- 
mented by  recreation  as  well  as  by  free 
work.  They  need  to  he  led  up  to — for 
instance,  by  ungymnastic  apparatus, 
such  as  the  expander,  and  {see  previous 
chapters)  by  the  dumbbell  in  certain  very 
carefully-selected  cases. 

Besides  this,  they  do  assuredly  need  to 
be  explained,  so  that  even  children  may 
know  some  reasons  why  this  or  that 
exercise  is  good ;  otherwise  they  are 
very  unlikely  to  continue  the  exercises 
afterwards. 

Then,  besides.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Yale, 
says  that  he  would  rather  spend  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  in  explaining  why 
this  or  that  exercise  is  good — for  example, 
its  fine  effects  on  the  lungs  and  on  the 
heart,  as  well  as  on  the  digestion  and 
excretion. 

The  word  "  lungs "  reminds  us  that 
gymnasia  need  better  ventilation  than 
they  usually  have.  The  more  we  exer- 
cise ourselves  the  more  air  we  take  in,  the 
greater  is  the  need  that  that  air  should 
be  fresh,  rich  in  oxygen,  free  from  too 
much  carbonic  acid  or  dust. 

Moreover,  so  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
exercise  upon  the  skin,  that  after  it 
there  should  be  a  healthy  wash  and  a 
change  of  clothing.  Gymnastic  exercise 
in  ordinary  clothing  which  is  worn  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  not  hygienic. 

So  much  for  the  view  of  the  Editor, 
and  of  authorities  who  perhaps  exagger- 
ate their  case,  yet  anyhow  state  it  clearly. 
As  to  the  other  side — from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  individual-considering  ex- 
pert who  is  enthusiastic  (and  with  much 
justice)  on  gymnastics  as  he  teaches  the 
art,  some  excellent  material  has  been  kindly 
sent  us  by  two  experts,  Mr.  W.  M.  Vardon 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Burdett.  The  contribu- 
tions, together  with  a  third  eulogy  from 
Lieut.  Flynn,  will  be  given  in  the  second 
article  on  Gymnastics.  That  article  will 
give  a  brief  coiirse  for  the  Horizontal  Bar 
and  the  Horse  by  Mr.  Flynn,  who  has 
here  devised  one  for  Parallel  Bars. 


PARALLEL  BARS. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  FLYNN. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  appara- 
tus runs  the  "  horse "  very  close  in 
popularity.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek,  the  exercises,  even  in  the  elementary 
stages,  being  varied  and  interesting, 
while  the  more  advanced  when  well  per- 
formed have  a  distinct  artistic  effect. 

Practically  all  exercises  are  executed 
by  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs.  [The 
Editor  believes  that  the  parallels  supply 
one  of  the  best  helps  to  light  step-dancing.J 

The  exercises  may  be  divided  into  (i) 
travelling  along  the  bars  ;  (2)  oscillation 
between  the  bars,  or  swinging  exercises  ; 
(3)  combination  of  the  above  in  many 
various  ways.  Among  muscles  that  are 
prominently  brought  into  play  are  the 
triceps  when  one  presses  from  the  bent 
to  the  straight  arm  hang,  and  from  the 
bent  to  the  straight  balance  ;  the 
abdominals,  when  one  raises  the  legs 
level  with  the  bars  (in  "  lever "  exer- 
cises);  and  the  pectorals  in  "pump 
swings,"  and  also  when  one  presses  from 
the  bent  to  the  straight  arm  while  in 
the  "  front  leaning  rest."  In  the  ele- 
mentary movements  several  pupils  should 
be  on  the  bars  at  once — e.g.  in  such 
exercises  as  "  travelling,"  "  walking,"" 
and  "  hopping  on  hands,"  raising  heels. 
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knees,  or  legs.  This  keeps  pupils  on  the 
alert,  and  gets  through  more  work  in  the 
time.  The  "  squads  "  should  not  exceed 
fifteen  pupils,  though  this  limit  is  often 
impossible.  A  good  plan  then  is  to 
break  up  the  class  into  two  divisions. 
Set  exercises  that  can  be  done  in  safety 
on  two  instruments,  if  possible  placed 
fairly  close  together,  so  that  the  instructor 
has  the  whole  class  under  his  eye.  The 
pupils  will  thus  at  least  get  exercise, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  main  aim  of 
apparatus  work.  At  the  same  time 
each  pupil  should  do  his  utmost  to 
carry  out  the  exercises  on  this  and,  in 
fact,  on  all  the  apparatus  in  the  best 
possible  form.  Let  him  remember  that 
slack  gymnastics  is  no  gymnastics.  He 
has  in  this  apparatus  a  means  of  per- 
manently developing  his  chest  and  upper 
limbs,  provided  he  conscientiously  carries 
out  what  is  laid  out  for  his  guidance. 

The  bars  should  be  about  7  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  height  should  allow 
the  feet  to  clear  the  ground  when  in 
the  upper  arm  rest.  The  width  should 
average  17J  inches.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  bars  should  be  absolutely 
rigid. 

Exercises  in  "  the  Rest." 
Exercise  I. — Fig.  i  shows  the  rest  on 
hands.  In  this  position  the  back  must 
be  hollow,  the  head  up, 
the  chin  drawn  in,  the 
shoulders  pressed  down. 
The  common  mistake  of 
beginners  is  to  let  the 
shoulders  hunch  up.  The 
following  exercises  can  be 
done  at  "  the  rest." 

Exercise  II. — Raise  one 
or  both  knees,  and  extend 
the  legs  to  the  front. 

Exercise  III.  —  Raise 
one  or  both  heels,  kicking 
Fig.  I.  the  thighs. 


Exercise  IV. — Raise  the  knees  to  the 
chest. 

Exercise  V. — To  increase  the  difficulty, 
raise  the  leg  forward  or  sideways  over 
the  bar. 

Exercise  VI. — The  same  with  both  legs 
together. 

Exercise  VII. — Open  and  close  the  legs 
over  the  bars  in  front  of  the  hands. 

"  Travelling  Exercises." 
Walking  and  Hopping  on  the  Hands. 

Exercise  VIII. — Walk  along  the  bars 
with  right  and  left  hand  alternately. 
Avoid  all  swing  of  the  body.  Keep  the 
back  hollow,  the  head  well  up,  the 
shoulders  level. 

Exercise  IX. — Hop  along  the  bars. 

Exercise  X. — Same  as  Exercise  VIII., 
with  the  heels  raised. 

Travelling  in  Bent  Arm  Rest. 
Exercise  XI. — This  can  be  done  as  in 
the  above  exercises — either  backwards  or 
forwards. 

Note. — The  back  rmtst  be  kept  hollow. 
"  Seats." 

Exercise  XII. — From  the  cross-stand 
at  the  end  of  the  bars,  and  with  a  for- 


FlG.  2. 


Fin.  3. 


ward  swing  of  the  right  leg  between  the 
bars,  jump  up  (i)  to  inside  cross-seat  on 
the  right  bar  in  front  of  the  right  hand. 
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Be  careful  to  keep  the  body  erect,  the 
back  hollow  (Fig.  2). 

Exercise  XIII. — Jump  to  the  riding- 
seat  on  the  right  bar  in  front  of  the  right 
hand  (Fig.  3). 

Exercise  XIV. — With  a  swing  of  both 
legs  forward  between  the  bars,  jump  to 
the  outside  cross-seat  on  the  right  bar 
in  front  of  the  right  hand  (Fig.  4). 


your 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Exercise  XV. — The  same  with  a  quarter 
turn  to  the  outside  side-seat,  the  left 
hand  quitting  the  bar  (Fig.  5). 

Swinging  Exercises  from  "  the  Rest." 

Note. — At  first  you  should  not  practise 
swings  too  high.  In  swings  the  main 
thing  for  you  to  remember  is  that  in  the 
forward  position  of  the  swing  your  body 
should  be  well  in  front  of  your  hands, 

and  bent  at  the 
hips  as  in  Fig.  6. 
In  the  back- 
ward swing, 
press  your  feet 
well  down  as 
though  you 
were  trying  to 
touch  the 
ground  with 
your  toes,  hol- 
lowing your  back  as  much  as  possible, 
keeping  your  arms  straight,  your  head 


Fig.  6, 


Fig.  7. 


well  up,  your  feet  together,  and 
legs  straight,  as  in  Fig.  7. 

Exercise  XVI. 
— S  wing  and 
straddle  the  legs 
over  the  bars  at 
the  end  of  the 
front  or  back 
swing,  or  both. 

E  X  e  r  c  i  s  e 
XVII.  —  Do  a 
momentary  front 
straddle  of  the 
legs  at  the  end  of 
the  back  or  front 

swing,  by  swinging  one  leg  forwards  and 
the  other  backwards. 

Exercise  XVIII. — Swing  with  a  momen- 
tary crossing  of  the  le^s. 

Swings  and  Vaults  from  the  Middle 
OF  the  Bars. 

Exercise  XIX. — Swing  and  vault  over 
the  right  bar  in  front  of  the  right  hand 
("Rear  Vault,"  Fig.  8).  Note.— Fush 
well  off  the  left  hand  in  doing  the  vault. 

Exercise  XX. 
— Rest  on  the 
outside  side- 
seat,  rear-vault 
over  both  bars, 
pressing  well  off 
the  left  hand, 
and  swinging 
well  from   the  ^' 

hips.  '  Fig.  8. 

You  can  do 
the  above  vaults  with  a  quarter  inside 
turn  towards  the  bar  in  alighting,  also 
with  a  half  turn.  In  all  swings  off  the 
bars  remember  to  keep  the  legs  well 
together,  and  in  alighting  take  care  to 
bend  the  knees  well  outwards.  You 
should  make  the  turn  just  as  your  body 
and  legs  are  above  the  bars. 
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Swings  Backwards  over  the  Bar. 


^  _  -  '  1^ 

Fig.  9. 

Exercise  ZXJ.— Make  these  as  in  Fig.  9, 
with  the  right  front  vault  without  turning. 

Exercise  ZZ//.— Right  flank  vault 
(quarter  left  turn),  Fig.  10.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is  to  keep  the  back 
as  hollow  as  possible  in  descending. 


Fig.  10. 

Exercises  in  the  Bent-Arm-Rest. 

Exercise  XXIII.  —  From 
the  "rest"  position  lower  to 
the  bent-arm-rest,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  II.  Repeat  the  move- 
ment. Weakly  pupils  should 
receive  assistance.  We  do 
not  recommend  this  for 
women  or  girls. 

Exercise  XXIV.  —  Swing 
slightly  in  the  "  bent-arm- 
rest." 

Exercise  XXV . — Hop  with  fig.  h. 
slight  bent-arm  swing. 


Pump  Swings. 

Exercise  XXVI.— From  the  "rest" 
swing  back ;  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
swing,  drop  to  the  bent-arm  rest. 

Exercise  XXVII. — Swing  forward  from 
the  bent-arm-rest,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  forward  swing  straighten  your 
arms  again.  Weakly  pupils  should  not 
attempt  this  exercise,  and  beginners 
should  first  of  all  practise  swings  in  the 
bent-arm-rest.  Fig.  12  shows  this  exercise. 

-7 


Fig.  12. 

Leaning-rest  Exercises. 
Exercise  XXVIII.— From  the  "  cross- 
rest  "  in  the  middle  of  the  bars,  swing 
to  the  "  front-leaning  rest "  (Fig.  13). 


Fig.  13. 

Turn  your  toes  well  out.  Keep  your 
back  straight,  but  not  too  hollow. 

Exercise  XXIX.— Swing  to  the  "  back- 
leaning  rest  "  with  your  legs  in  front  of 
your  arms.    Weakly  pupils  should  have 


Fig.  14. 
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support  for  this  exercise,  and  then,  with- 
out assistance,  gradually  hollow  their 
back  to  position  shown  in  Fig.  13.  You 
can  make  these  exercises  more  difficult, 
in  the  front-leaning  rest,  by  raising  one 
arm  forwards  or  sideways  ;  and,  in  the 
back-leaning  rest,  by  raising  the  leg 
forwards  or  sideways. 

Leg-Circles. 

Many  circles  can  be  done  on  the 
bars.  Some  of  the  simpler  kinds  we 
propose  now  to  describe ;  for  more 
diificult  and  intricate  combinations  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  well-known 
text-book  on  gymnastics  by  A.  F.  Jenkins 
(All-England  Series). 

From  the  cross-stand  at  the  near  end 
of  the  bars,  forward  leg-circle  over  the 
left  bar  at  half  lever. 

(1)  With  the  left  leg.  From  the  cross- 
stand,  spring,  separate  the  legs,  carry  the 
left  leg  forward  outside  the  left  bar, 
raising  the  left  leg  to  let  it  pass  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  the  right  leg  forward 
between  the  bars.  Let  the  legs  meet  in 
the  half-lever,  and  remain  there. 

(2)  With  the  right  leg  in  front  of  the 
left  leg.  From  the  cross-stand  mentioned, 
spring,  carry  the  right  leg  in  front  of  the 
left  outside  the  left  bar,  raising  the  left 
hand  to  let  it  pass,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
carry  the  left  leg  forward  between  the 
bars.  When  the  right  leg  is  clear  of  the 
bar,  you  will  have  the  legs  crossed  with 
the  right  leg  over  the  left.  Uncross  the 
legs,  and  remain  in  the  half-lever. 

(3)  With  the  right  leg  behind  the  left 
leg.  From  the  cross-stand,  spring,  carry 
the  right  leg  behind  the  left  leg,  outside 
the  left  bar,  raising  the  left  hand  to  let 
it  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the 
left  leg  forward  between  the  bars.  When 
the  right  leg  is  clear  of  the  bar,  you  should 
liave  the  legs  crossed,  with  the  right  leg 


under  the  left ;  then  uncross  the  legs, 
and  remain  at  the  half-lever. 

(4)  With  both  legs.  From  the  cross- 
stand,  spring,  carry  both  legs  outside 
the  left  bar,  raising  the  left  hand  to  let 
them  pass,  and  remain  in  the  half-lever. 

Elbow  Levers. 

From  the  outside-rest  behind  the  right 
hand  rise  to  the  right  elbow  lever. 

Come  to  the  position  named  ;  then  do 
a  quarter  left  turn,  slightly  bending  the 


Fig.  15. 

right  elbow.  The  main  thing  is  to  bring 
it  as  far  as  you  can  to  the  left  under 
the  body ;  then  lean  slightly  forward, 
and  raise  the  feet  until  you  reach  a 
horizontal  position  with  the  back  hollow 
(Fig.  15)-  You  should  keep  your  head 
well  up,  and  your  body  and  legs  at  right 
angles  to  the  bars.  If  you  let  go  with 
the  left  hand,  and  do  the  lever  entirely 
with  the  right  arm,  it  is  called  a  "  Free 
Right  Elbow  Lever." 

You  may  pass  from  the  right  elbow  lever 
to  the  left  elbow  lever. 

From  the  free  right 
elbow  lever  you  may 
bring  the  left  hand  on 
to  the  right  bar  and 
shift  the  weight  on  to 
the  left  elbow,  passing 
through  a  double  elbow 
lever  on  to  the  right  bar, 
and  so  reach  the  left 
elbow  lever  on  the  bar 
which  was  originally  the 
right.  You  can  thus  do 
a  complete  turn  round. 
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Hand-Stands  and  Shoulder-Stands. 

From  the  riding-rest,  with  hands  in 
front,  hft  to  hand-stands  with  bent  arms 
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Fig.  17. 


or  double  shoulder-stand 
There  are  several  ways  of 
reaching  this  bent- 
arm  -  hand  -  stand, 
but  the  safest  is 
undoubtedly  to  get 
a  friend  to  prevent 
you  from  over- 
balancing forwards. 
If,  however,  you  are 
.  without  such  help, 

-=(VC  .Jj  ^^^^  ^^^"^^ 

r  the  legs  rather  for- 

ward so  that  the 
thighs  almost  touch 
the  hands,  at  the  same  time  bending 
at   the   waist   and   getting   the  whole 
weight  upon  the  hands.    Raise  the  hips, 
bend  the  arms,  till  the  hips  are  nearly 
above  the  head.    Then  hollow  the  back 
and  close  the  legs.    Should  you  manage 
to  overbalance  forward,  you  should  move 
elbows  outwards,  and  come  to  the  double 
shoulder-stand  (Fig.  17). 

From  there,  if  you  again  overbalance, 
bend  at  the  waist,  and  roll  round  on  the 
upper  arms. 

From  the  riding-seat,  with 
hands  in  front,  lift  to  the 
shoulder-stand  on  the  right 
bar. 

In  this  exercise,  when 
nearly  in  the  bent-arm 
hand-stand,  move  a  little 
to  the  right,  getting  on  to 
the  right  shoulder  in  front 
of  the  right  hand.  Keep 
the  head  as  in  Fig.  18, 

looking  straight  backwards. 
From  the  rest    lift  to 

the  bent-arm-hand-stand — 

i.e.  bend  at  the  waist,  raise 

the  hips,   and  come  to  a       Fig.  .8. 


bent-arm-hand-stand.  You  can  also  do 
this  lift  to  a  shoulder-stand  or  double 
shoulder  stand. 

From  the  rest,  with  hollow  back,  hft 
to  the  bent-arm-hand-stand. 

From  the  rest  raise  the  body  and  legs 
to  the  bent-arm-hand-stand,  keeping  the 
back  hollow  all  the  way.  In  this  lift 
you  pass  through  a  front  lever  in  the  rest. 

Straight  Arm  Hand-Stand. 

The  dwarf  parallels,  as  shown  in  a 
previous  number,  are  a  safe  way  for  you 
to  begin  to  practise  this  balance.  You 
can  then  practise  it  from  the  ends  of 
the  bars,  getting  a  friend  to  put  his  hand 
against  your  shoulder,  to  prevent  the 
overbalance;    or,  if  you  are  without 
such  help,  and  you  feel  you  are  over- 
balancing,   do   a   hand-spring   or  high 
vault  right  or  left.    Beginners  will  find 
it  an  easy  way  to  get  into  the  straight 
arm  balance  if  they  nearly,    but  not 
quite,    straighten    the    arms    as  they 
swing   up,    and,    having    secured  the 
balance,  press  up  the  remainder. 

The  following  very  good  hints  on  the 
art  of  balancing  are  from  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  Vardon  in  the  Gymnasium  Maga- 
zine :     "  The    novice    at   balancing  is 
almost  sure  to  do  one  of  two  things— 
viz.  to  spring  up  with  his  shoulders  so 
far  forward  that  his  arms  and  chest 
almost  make  a  right  angle,  or  with  his 
shoulders  too  far  back,  so  that  his  arms 
and  back  make  one  curve.    Both  these 
positions  are  unsafe,  and  can  only  be 
held  by  straining.    In  a  good  balance 
the  arms  should  be  vertical,  and  the  weight 
should  simply  rest  on  the  hands.    Try  to 
relax  as  many  muscles  as  possible,  and 
rely  upon  the  swing  to  carry  you  up  to 
position,  and  then  retain  the  balance  by 
moving  the  shoulders  slightly  backward 
or  forward.    Bent  legs  are  fatal  to  a 
good  balance." 
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"J^EAR  Mr.  Miles —The  difficulty  I 
meet  everywhere  is  how  to  arrange, 
unless  everyone  in  the  house  is  of  the 
same  mind  ;  as  a  rule,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  enlightened  people.  The 
servants  are  the  great  obstacle.  They 
are  most  difficult  to  move.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  ?  " 

This  is  the  kind  of  letter  which  the 
Editor  frequently  receives  from  those 
who  find  that  a  diet  like  his  suits  them 
better  than  the  mixed  diet,  but  is  not 
procurable  everywhere  ;  and  he  wishes 
to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  this  chapter. 
He  will  welcome  all  suggestions  as  to 
other  ways  of  changing  the  diet,  if  those 
suggestions  are  sent  to  him  at  Cambridge. 

The  letter  hits  one  of  the  nails  on  the 
head.  To  provide  different  diets  for  the 
different  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold is  a  nuisance. and  an  expense  ;  and 
the  hardest  people  to  move  are  the  ser- 
vants. Our  poor  are  proud  as  well  as 
ignorant,  and  among  the  poor  our  servants 
are  perhaps  the  proudest. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  head  of  a  large 
school,  wished  to  introduce  porridge  at 
breakfast  for  his  boys,  but  the  boys 
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refused,  saying  that  they  would  not  take 
"  workhouse  slops."  The  master  brought 
in  a  large  cane  and  laid  it  ostentatiously 
in  front  of  him,  remarking  that  he 
wished  all  the  porridge  to  be  finished 
in  ten  minutes.  The  porridge  was  not 
only  finished  ;  it  was  enjoyed.  The  boys 
specially  asked  for  it  next  morning.  This 
plan  is  impossible  with  servants  ;  we 
are  not  allowed  to  cane  them,  and  they 
know  it. 

A  more  feasible  plan  was  that  of  a  lady 
of  our  acquaintance,  who  told  her  ser- 
vants that  under  no  conditions  whatso- 
ever were  they  to  have  porridge  for 
breakfast ;   in  the  kitchen  they  were  to 
continue  the  common  foods  which  were 
good  enough  for  the  servants — eggs  and 
bacon,  and  so  on.    Porridge,  the  dish  on 
which  the  Scotch  used  to  thrive,  was  a 
dish  for  upstairs  and  for  gentlefolk  ;  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  kitchen.    The  result 
was  an  entreaty — at  first  rejected— that 
porridge  should  be  allowed  in  the  kitchen 
at  least  once  a  week.    The  servants  now 
have  porridge  in  the  kitchen  every  day,  by 
their  own  special  request,  and  they  are 
much  the  better  for  it.    We  recommend 
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some    such    tactful    policy    to  those 
mistresses  who  have  not  sensible  ser- 
vants    In  other  cases,  let  the  people 
upstairs  prove  that  they  thrive  better 
on  the  simpler  foods,  and  let  the  servants 
know  that  many  leading  society  people 
prefer  these  foods,  and  they  will  come  to 
prefer  them  themselves-so  long  as  the 
servants  never  suspect  that  the  change 
is  for  motives  of  economy.    That  they 
will  never  forgive.    We  know  two  ser- 
vants who  gave  notice  because  their  mis- 
tress, owing  to  ill-health,  did  not  herself 
take  turkey  and  sausages,  plum-puddmg 
and  mincepies,  and  sherry  and  champagne, 
for  her  Christmas  dinner.    She  let  the 
servants   have   such  things;    but  the 
servants  thought  she  must  be  economising 
because  she  did  not  take  them  herself 

The  most  cogent  appeal,  however,  will 
be  to  the  people  in  authority,  especially 
the  people  in  "  society  "  ;  and  we  know 
that  hundreds  of  them  are  to-day  pre- 
ferring the  simpler  diet.    No  one  could 
suspect  them  of  economising  ;  they  could 
afford  a  pound-meal  every  day.    If  they 
take  a  shiUing-meal  by  preference,  at 
length  the  poor  people  will  be  convinced. 
AU  well-to-do  people  of  recognised  position 
who  set  the  example  are  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  nation,  if  the  simpler  diet 
suits  them  ;   they  are  going  far  towards 
deahng  with  the  temperance-problem. 

That  the  upper  classes— and,  indeed, 
all    classes— do    like    this   regime  (not 
necessarily  for  all  their  meals,  but  for 
some  of  their  meals)  we  can  prove  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  more  than  a  hundred* 
four-or-five-course  meals  (generally  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  sixpence  a  head  for 
materials),  given  to  guests  of  both  sexes 
and  various  classes,  only  five  meals  have 
not  been  praised  ;   indeed,  many  of  our 
guests  have  adopted  the  nourishing  flesh- 
less  diet  on  the  strength  of  that  one 
«  In  August,  1904,  the  number  reached  125. 


meal,   and  are  thriving  better  on  the 

new  regime. 

We  know  one  case  where  an  aged 
gentleman  has  lived  on  this  diet  for 
many  months  now  without  knowmg  that 
he  has  not  been  eating  flesh  ;  he  cannot 
quite  understand  why  his  health  has 
been  improving.  Here  is  one  of  the 
recipes  to  which  he  is  devoted.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  the  soups  that 
the  Editor  uses.  He  has  some  that  cost 
less  than  2d.  for  four  people:— 


LENTIL   AND   TOMATO  SOUP. 

[From  "Some  of  my  Recipes.") 
i   LB.    LENTILS,    1  ONION,    1    SMALL    PIECE  BURNT 
ONION,  A  FEW  SPRAYS  PARSLEY,  ^  OZ.  f  "^^^^^ 

1  LB.  TOMATOES,  1  OZ.  BUTTER,  1  GILL  P^^SMON 
STOCK,  1  TEASPOONFUL  LEMON  JUICE,  SALT  AND 
PEPPER  TO  TASTE.      COST  ABOUT  10D. 

WASH  AND  SOAK  THE  LENTILS  12  HOURS  IN  1  QUART 
OF  WATER.  ADD  A  SECOND  QUART  '^'^^  ^°'^,,T"^ 
LENTILS  WITH  THE  ONION  AND  PIECE  OF  BURNT 
ONION  (CROSSE  &  BLACKWELUS),  PARSLEY,  CHEESE 
AND  TOMATOES.  WHEN  ALL  IS  ^"^^^ 
THROUGH  A  SIEVE,  LEAVING  THE  PULP.  ADD  THE 
PLASMON  STOCK,  kND  BOIL  UP  AGAIN,  STIRRING  FOR 
^^EW  minutes:  if  the  RESULT  IS  TOO  THICK,  ADD 
A  U^TLE  MORE  WATER.  BEFORE  SERVING,  STIR  IN 
THE  BUTTER  AND  LEMON  JUICE. 


Now  this  soup,  followed,  let  us  say,  by 
cold  bean  sandwiches,  made  accordmg 
to  the  following  recipe,  would  enable  the 
middle  classes  of  our  vast  cities  and 
of  our  country  to  live  at  about  a  third, 
more  or  less,  of  their  present  expense 
for  food,  without  falling  below  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  right  standard  of 
nourishment  for  an  average  person.  Mi. 
Seebohm   Rowntree,    in   his   book  on 
"  Poverty,"  has  shown  that  many  families, 
in  spite  of  their  expenditure  on  food, 
still  fail  to  reach  this  standard,  takmg, 
for   instance,   perhaps   twenty-five  per 
cent,  too  little  of  proteid,  and  devotmg 
much  of  their  money  to  clogging  and 
stimulating  stuff,  which-so  "  Science 
says— cannot  by  any  possibility  build  the 
body. 
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POTTED    BEANS    FOR  SANDWICHES. 

■i  pint  haricots  or  butter -beans,  2  oz.  grated 
cheese,  2  oz.  breadcrumbs,  2  oz.  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  cost  about  5d. 

Bake  the  beans,  put  in  a  ,  ar  of  water,  in  a 

SLOW  OVEN  until  THEY  ARE  SOFT.  POUND  THEM  IN 
A  MORTAR.  ADDING  GRADUALLY  THE  GRATED  CHEESE, 
BREADCRUMBS,  BUTTER,  AND  PEPPER  AND  SALT  AND 
NUTMEG  IF  REQUIRED.  THEN  PUT  THE  MATERIAL 
INTO  POTS,  AND  RUN  A  LITTLE  MELTED  BUTTER 
OVER  THEM.  USE  FOR  SANDWICHES,  WITH  LIGHTLY 
BUTTERED  WHOLEMEAL  OR  OTHER  GOOD  BREAD. 


Now  we  wish  this  chapter  to  be  thorough, 
ly  practical  ;   not  in  any  way  an  adver- 
tisement for  anything,  except  for  the 
possibihty    of   great    variety,  pleasant 
tastes,  nourishment,  digestibility,  and  so 
on,  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  without 
those    disadvantages   which    the  flesh- 
foods  often  bring  with  them.    We  shall, 
therefore,  explain  why  some  of  the  recipes 
seem  to  us  likely  to  agree  with  many. 

(It  must  be  understood  that  the  Editor 
does  not  guarantee  good  results.  He 
merely  cites  what  he  himself  finds  satis- 
factory in  view  of  hard  work  with  body 
or  bra  n,  or  both.) 

Let  the  reader  cnce  for  all  sweep  away 
any  previous  notions  of   "  vegetarian  " 
foods.    We  have  questioned  hundreds  of 
people  recently,  and  have  asked  them 
then-  candid  opinion  of  "vegetarian" 
meals,  and  they  have  said,  "  Very  little 
taste,  apart  from  condiments  ;  a  feeling 
of  over-repletion  at  the  time,  a  feeling 
of  emptiness  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  " 
Not  a  few  of  them  add  that  a  continued 
experiment  has  led  to  a  breakdown. 

Now  we  believe  that  our  recipes  are 
not  tasteless;  certainly  they  are  not 
pappy  and  sloppy,  so  they  do  not  en- 
courage too  fast  eating;  theoretically, 
also,  they  have  been  pronounced,  by  one 
of  our  highest  English  authorities  on 
food-values,  to  be  scientific.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  tried  a  meal  himself,  and 
ectured  well  on  the  top  of  it.  He  found 
that  ]t  was  guilty  of  none  of  the  worst 
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faults  of  the  typical  "vegetarian" 
meal. 

Any  cook  can  be  induced  to  try  just 
one  meal  of  this  type,  ai/d,  if  this  meal 
brmgs  her  the  praise  of  the  guests,  who 
pronounce  it  delicious  and  satisfying,  and 
think  the  cook  a  clever  cook  to  be' able 
to  do  so  well  at  such  a  small  cost  and 
with  such  apparently  common  materials, 
then  we  guarantee  that  the  cook  will 
get  a  pride  in  her  work  ;   that  she  will 
try  other  recipes,  some  original  ;  that 
she  will  welcome  the  outlet  for  her  in- 
genuity, an  outlet  not  satisfied  by  the 
perpetual  joint,   potatoes,   greens,  and 
stodgy  puddings  and  pastries.    She  sel- 
dom has  such  praise  for  her  ordinary 
meals,  has  she  ?    Whatever  she  is  praised 
for,  that  she  will  enjoy  doing.    We  can- 
not agree  in  the  wholesale  condemnation 
of  cooks.    We  believe  that  they  are  un- 
satisfactory chiefly  because  they  have 
not  yet  had  the  proper  scope  for  their 
talent  or  genius. 

Whether  it  would  be  advisable  or  not 
to  give  them  a  share  in  the  savings  we 
cannot  tell;  that  must  be  left  to  the 
tact  of  the  mistress,  though  a  system  of 
profit-sharing  in  domestic  life  might  pay 
as  well  as  a  system  of  profit-sharing  in 
large  businesses. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  :  the  mistresses 
must  tell  their  cooks  when  this  or  that 
dish  has  been  a  great  success.  People 
are  too  thoughtless  ;  they  little  know  how 
it  pleases  and  incites  to  further  effort. 

The  danger  on  the  face  of  this  advice 
IS  that  the  cook  should  starve  the  house- 
hold.   To  obviate  this  there  should  be  a 
chart  of  food-values  in  the  kitchen.  The 
cook  knows  that  flesh-foods,  especially 
beef  and  mutton,  are  nourishing  ;  beyond 
that  she  scarcely  knows  anything  at  all. 
To  her,  food  is  valuable  according  to  its 
bulk.    To  her,  starch  is  "  nourishment  "  ; 
so  is  sugar;   so  is  proteid,  though  she 
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does  not  know  it  is  proteid.  She  does 
not  know  that  all  the  starch  in  the  world, 
according  to  "  Science,"  and  all  the  sugar 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  cellulose  in  the 
world,  can  never  build  one  single  atom 
of  the  body,  nor  repair  one  single  atom 
of  its  waste.  She  must  know  what  to 
give  people  in  place  of  the  flesh-foods 
which  used  to  form  the  cells  of  the  body 
and  repair  its  waste. 

And  a  few  cookery  hints,  such  as  we 
have  offered  in  a  special  volume,  must 
be  before  the  cook  always  too.  For  this 
is  not  like  the  old  way  of  cookery  ;  it  is 
a  new  way,  unfamiliar. 

She  must  have  a  good  stock  of  useful 
foods  :  for  instance,  she  must  have  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils,  ready  soaked;  she 
must  have  good  kinds  of  flour,  shredded 
wheat,  Plasmon,  and  a  dozen  other  valu- 
able ingredients,  without  which  the  diet 
is  likely  to  be  classed  as  "  vegetarian." 

And  then  there  are  the  useful  flavourings. 
At  the  beginning,  so  degraded  are  people's 
palates,  we  must  not  despise  a  little 
taste  of  such  sa-oces  as  Ai,  O.K.,  and 
Trek  Fruit  Sauce.    These  are  our  three 
favourite,  together  with  Tomato  Ketchup. 
The  only  soup-flavouring  which  we  use 
is  the  one  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  recipe.    We  find  these,  and  a  little 
curry  powder,  amply  sufiicient  for  all 
ordinary    purposes.     We    have  several 
hundred  recipes  which  do  not  go  beyond 
these  flavourings,  and  all  these  recipes 
are  found  by  most  people  to  be  delicious. 
Later  on,  people  should  find  themselves 
gradually    dispensing     with    so  much 
flavouring,  and  preferring  plainer  foods. 

Now  imagine  the  cook  at  her  task,  with 
the  mistress  looking  on  and  helping  for 
the  first  few  days.  The  first  course  is 
a  savoury  sandwich,  quite  light  and 
thin.  This  is  how  it  is  prepared.  An 
expert,  who  had  managed  one  of  the  best 
restaurants  in  London  and  prepared  the 


menus  day  after  day,  told  us  that  it 
was  as  good  as  any  savoury  that 
he  had  ever  tried.  The  Editor  has 
fifteen  other  kinds.  Some  people  prefer 
one  kind,  some  another.  Each  cook 
should  alter  hers  according  to  the  results 
in  her  own  case.  This  one  has  already 
appeared  in  "  Some  of  My  Recipes":— 


SAVOURY  SANDWICHES. 
4  0Z  BUTTER  BEANS,  4  OZ.  LENTILS,  1  ONION  (sMALl), 
A  DASH  OF   A1  OR   O.K,   SAUCE,  A  UTTLE  CHUTNEY 
1    DESSERTSPOONFUL   CURRY    POWDER  (HALFORD'S;. 
PEPPER  AND  SALT  TO  TASTE.     COST  ABOUT  2*D. 

SOAK  THE  LENTILS  FOR  SIX  AND  THE  BEANS  FOR 
TWELVE  HOURS. 

BOIL  THE  BEANS  AND  LENTILS  IN  SEPARATE  PANS 
UNTIL  TENDER.  PUT  THE  ONION  TO  BOIL  WITH  THE 
BEANS  WHEN  TENDER,  LET  THEM  COOL,  THEN  TAKE 
AND  MASH  THEM,  OR  PUT  THE  BEANS  THROUGH  A 
NUT-MILL.  CHOP  THE  ONION  VERY  FINE.  MiX  ALL 
WELL  TOGETHER,  ADDING  THE  SAUCE,  CHUTNEY. 
CURRY-POWDER,  AND  PEPPER  AND  SALT  IF  REQUIRED. 
PUT  INTO  POTS,  AND  RUN  A  LITTLE  CLJ^RIFIED 
BUTTER  OVER  THEM. 

The    ABOVE    mixture   makes    EXCELLENT  SAND 
WICHES,  WITH    BUTTERED   SLICES   OF  WHOLEMEAL, 
MANHU,  HOVIS,  OR  BERMALINE  BREAD. 


Next  comes  the  soup  to  which  we 
alluded  just  now,  or  the  following  one, 
which  is  far  cheaper. 


VEGETABLE  SOUP. 
N.B.—The  uegetables  from  the  soup,  u,/,cn  cold,  make  a  nice 
salad  u.ith  a  dressing  of  butter  and  seasoning. 
2  MEDIUM-SIZED  TURNIPS,  2  SMALL  CARROTS,  2 
MEDIUM-SIZED  ONIONS  (OR  ^  A  LEEk),  2  OZ.  LENTILS, 
2  OZ  BUTTER  OR  HARICOT  BEANS,  T  TEASPOONFUL 
MARMITE,  3   QUARTS  WATER,    PEPPER   AND   SALT  TO 

TASTE.   Cost  about  3d. 

ALL  THE  FRESH  OUTSIDE  LEAVES  OF  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  CABBAGE,  CELERY  TOPS,  MAY  BE  ADDED 
AFTER  BEING  WELL  WASHED.  DO  NOT  THROW  THEM 
AWAY. 

PARE  AND  WASH  THE  TURNIPS,  PEEL  THE  ONIONS, 
SCRAPE  THE  CARROTS,  AND  PUT  ALL  INTO  A  PAN  WITH 
3  QUARTS  OF  BOILING  WATER.  THEN  ADD  THE 
BEANS  AND  LENTILS  ALONG  WITH  THE  OUTSIDE 
LEA>/ES  OF  OTHER  VEGETABLES.  BOIL  GENTLY  FOR 
3  HOURS.  THEN  PASS  THROUGH  A  COLANDER  ;  PUT 
THE  LIQUID  BACK  INTO  THE  PAN.  ADD  THE  MaRMITE 
(previously  DISSOLVED  IN  A  LITTLE  OF  THE  BOILING 
liquid),  and  BRING  AGAIN  TO  THE  BOIL.  SPRINKLE 
IN  PEPPER  AND  SALT  IF  REQUIRED.  A  LITTLE  BUTTER 
MAY  BE  ADD-D  AT  THIS  POINT.  A  PIECE  ABOUTTHE 
SIZE  OF  A  WALNUT.  BUT  THE  SOUP  MUST  NOT  BOIL 
AFTER  THE  BUTTER  HAS  BEEN  ADDED.  SERVE  IN  A 
HOT  TUREEN,  WITH  CRoOtONS  SEPARATE. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  A 

Next  should  follow  perhaps  some  such 
sweet  as  the  Plasmon  Blancmange,  which 
we  cited  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  is 
more  wholesome  without  sugar,  sufficient 
sweetness  being  given  by  the  prunes  or 
raisins. 

If  the  hunger  is  not  yet  satisfied,  there 
could  come  a  nice  salad  made  according 
to  the  recipe  in  "  Some  of  My  Recipes," 
with  a  little  cheese  grated  over  it. 

There  is  difficulty  in  a  family,  unless 
all  the  members  of  the  family  agree  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  Let 
the  cook  make  a  special  study  of  dishes 
which  are  nice  when  they  are  served 
cold,  or  which  can  be  heated  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  will  be  very  little  trouble 
for  her  to  provide  these  for  the  people 
who  prefer  the  simpler  foods  ;  thus  the 
second  and  third  recipes  may  be  satis- 
factory. This  is  not  cheap,  but  most 
people  find  it  sustaining  and  digestible, 
and  a  gentle  remedy  against  consti- 
pation : — 


PRUNE    MOULD    WITH    MILLED  NUTS. 

{From  the  before-mentioned  booh.) 

1  GILL  Plasmon  stock,  i  lb.  prunes,  \  packet 

SWINBURNE'S  ISINGLASS  OR  SOME  AGAR  AGAR,  i  TEA- 
SPOONFUL  ESSENCE  OF  LEMON.     COST  ABOUT  7D. 

Soak  the  prunes  12  hours  before  cooking 

THEM  IN  COLD  WATER.  SOAK  THE  ISINGLASS  IN  A 
wine-glass  of  COLD  WATER  FOR  12  HOURS.  COOK 
THE  PRUNES,  AND  RUB  THEM  THROUGH  A  FINE  SIEVE 

PASS  THE  Plasmon  stock  through  the  same 
SIEVE.    Put  the  prunes  and  Plasmon  mixture 

ON  THE  stove  TO  MELT  IT,  THEN  LET  IT  BECOME 
ALMOST  COLD,  BUT  NOT  SET.  ADD  THE  LEMON 
ESSENCE  AND  ISINGLASS,  STIRRING  GENTLY  ;  PUT  THE 
MATERIAL  INTO  A  WET  MOULD  AND  STAND  IN  A  COOL 
PLACE.  AFTERWARDS  TURN  OUT  INTO  A  DISH,  AND 
GARNISH  WITH  MILLED  WALNUTS  AND.  IF  YOU  LIKE 
THEM,  ALMONDS. 


But  we  come  now  to  the  most  practical 
point  of  all.  A  person  must  learn  not 
merely  to  eat  the  things  which  the  cook 
provides,  and  give  the  cook  a  book  of 
recipes,  but  to  cook  these  things  for  him- 
self or  herself.  A  later  chapter  will  offer 
a  brief  lesson  in  simple  cookery.  Here 
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we  can  only  insist  that  cookery  is  one 
of  the  finest  educations  for  the  senses, 
and  especially  for  the  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  person  who  can  cook 
sufficiently  well  has  gone  far  to  free 
himself  or   herself   from    the  tyranny 


Fig.  I.— It  is  Reckless  Waste  to  Pour  Down  the 
Sink  the  Valuable  Juices  of  most  Vegetables. 
It  is  better  to  usb  less  Water,  or  a  Double 
Pan  Cooker. 

of  servants.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  ;  there  is  everything  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  cook  to-day.  Among  the 
Hindus  of  the  best  kind,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  contempt  for  the  cook,  the 
cook  is  almost  the  priest  ;  indeed,  you 
are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  cooking 
materials.  The  French  housewife  in  the 
country-districts  is  also  an  expert,  and 
proud  of  her  skill.  Among  us  the  ordinary 
cook— we  do  not  speak  of  the  hotel  chef 
with  five  hundi-ed  a  year,  or  the  steamer 
chef— is  treated  too  much  as  a  drudge. 
Cookery  is  really  a  fine  art.  The  cook 
should  be  an  artist. 

For  is  not  cooking  an  art  ?  As  train- 
ing the  senses  ;   as  helping  others  ;  as 
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attracting   others;    as   improving  our 
relation  with  servants  ;    as  part  of  the 
grand  art  of  economy  ;    as  part  of  the 
still  grander  art  of  independence  ;  as 
including  a  knowledge  of  food- values  and 
food-combinations  ;    as  developing  dis- 
crimination and  tact  ;    as  involving  a 
knowledge  of  digestion  (for  example,  a 
knowledge    of   Pawlow's   experiments)  ; 
as  almost  demanding  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  excretion  ;  as  giving  splendid 
chances  for  originality  and  for  money- 
making  ;    indeed,  as  a  part  of  political 
economy  inferior  to  none  ;   as  a  help  to 
the  poor  ;    as  a  help  to  health  ;    as  a 
hobby— what  art  is  it  really  fair  to  con- 
sider as  far  above  cooking  ? 

In  fact  (we  repeat  what  we  said  in  an 
earlier  chapter),  we  are  a  nation  of 
snobs.  The  person  who  develops  the 
all-round  health  of  thousands  of  people 
—the  teacher,  that  is  to  say,  of  physical 
education— is  despised  in  society.  He  is 
doing  as  good  work  for  the  nation  and 
posterity  as  anyone.  It  is  time  we  got 
rid  of  these  false  estimates.  We  ought 
to  judge  persons  and  things  by  their  all- 
round  values,  not  by  whether  they  have 
inherited  a  large  sum  of  money  from  their 
parents  and  grandparents. 

Already  we  have  touched  on  a  few  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  orthodox  or 
mixed  diet  ;   but  it  may  be  convenient 
to  recall  to  the   reader  some  of  the 
objections  which  can  be  fairly  brought 
against  flesh-foods   and  flesh-extracts. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  they  are  not 
nourishing,  that  they  are  not  digestible, 
that  they  are  not  quickly  and  easily 
digestible  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  they 
are  so  very  much  more  expensive  than 
certain  simpler  dietaries  ;  we  do  not  pre- 
tend—it would  be  unfair  and  ridiculous 
to  do  so— that  those  who  live  on  them 
are  ill  or  cruel  or  something  else  that  they 


should  not  be.  Indeed,  if  those  who 
hve  on  flesh-foods  are  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  themselves  after  weighing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
we  refuse  to  advise  them  to  change  their 
diet  ;  we  are  only  writing  for  those  who 
feel  inclined  to  make  a  change  of  diet, 
because  they  believe  that  they  are  not 
getting  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
and  enjoyment  out  of  themselves  and 

lif^-  u  11 

In  our  concluding  remarks  we  shall 

be  very  brief  and  concise. 

The  first  objection  is  the  cost.  Much 
of  the  flesh-foods  is  wasted  because  of 
the  quickness  with  which  they  perish. 
A  great  deal  of  what  we  pay  for  them 
we  pay  for  the  water  and  bone;  since- 
70  per  cent,  of  bought  beef  is  usually 
water  and  bone.    Besides  this,  the  cost  to 
the  nation  is  enormous,  since  theland which 
is  needed  to  feed  cattle  for  food  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  far  more  proteid 
and  general  nourishment  in  the  shape  of 
plants,  if  only  we  knew  what  to  grow 
in  any  given  locality.    In  so  far  as  the 
flesh-foods  tend  to  unwholesome  cravings, 
such  as  the  craving  for  alcohol,  perhaps 
partly  due  to  over-acidity  and  blood- 
pressure,   the   expense   (to   the  nation 
and  individuals)  of  drink  and  the  main- 
tenance   of    criminals   and   paupers  is 
gigantic. 

Besides  the  perishability  of  the  foods 
we  must  remember  the  impurity  of  many 
of  them.  The  Jews  reject  a  vast  deal  of 
the  meat  which  Christians  accept.  The 
impurity  may  be  due  to  too  long  keeping, 
or  to  diseases  with  which  the  animals  were 
infected.  It  is  not  so  much  the  germs 
which  are  poisonous,  as  the  excretions 
of  the  germs.  These  excretions  may  re- 
main in  the  food  even  when  it  has  been 
cooked. 

But,  quite  apart  from  such  condemna- 
tions, flesh-food  is  bound  to  be  over- 
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acid  for  many  people,  if  only  because  the 
animal,  as  we  have  pointed  out  already, 
has  lived  and  moved  and  broken  down 
its  cells  by  living  and  moving,  and  has 
created  acid  in  the  form  of  waste-products 
(such  as  uric  acid)  within  itself.  This 
acid  (or  the  kindred  purins)  we  eat 
and  add  to  our  own  waste-products 
when  we  eat  flesh-foods  or  take  flesh- 
extracts. 

Another  kind  of  acid  may  arise  from 
the  distress  and  fear  of  the  poor  animals 
during  the  last  days  or  hours  of  their 
life. 

For,  if  human  beings  poison  their  blood 
by  unfavourable  emotions  (and  it  is 
proved  chemically  that  they  do),  animals 
almost  certainly  do  the  same.  The  in- 
humaneness  to  animals  is  not  so  much  in 
the  killing  of  them  at  a  well-regulated 
abattoir,  as  in  their  transportation  and 
conveyance  generally,  in  crowded  ships 
during  stormy  weather,  and  along  dusty 
roads  without  sufficient  food  or  drink, 
and  with  cruel  drivers  to  hurry  them 
along. 

The  slaughtering  in  inadequately-in- 
spected private  places  is  far  from  skilful  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  killing  of  most  animals 
is  so  objectionable  that  we  should  not 
like  to  do'  it  for  ourselves.  Can  you 
personally  wring  the  neck  of  a  chicken  ? 
We  confess  that  we  believe  we  should 
be  tmable  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  the  occupations  of  drover, 
butcher,  and  kitchen-servant  are  not 
such  as  we  should  ourselves  care  to 
fulfil.  We  should  not  mind  most  occu- 
pations, if  we  were  forced  to  them  through 
want  of  money ;  we  should  strongly 
object  to  these  occupations —we  should 
object  to  have  to  prepare  flesh-foods  for 
the  table. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  flesh- 
foods  on  the  body,  and  especially  to  the 
effects  of  their  acid  waste-products,  what 


we  can  testify  from  personal  experience 
and  from  the  evidence  offered  in  many 
letters  is  that  when  they  are  given  up 
and  good  nourishment  taken  in  their  place, 
the  craving  for  drink  almost  invariably 
disappears.  The  theory  is  worth  citing. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  these 
acids  increase  the  acidity  and  blood- 
pressure  and  upset  the  body's  equihbrium. 
The  person  feels  uncomfortable,  and 
hastens  to  restore  comfort  somehow  or 
other.  If  the  means  chosen  be  healthy 
exercise,  little  or  no  harm  is  done  ;  if 
the  means  chosen  be  healthy  work,  the 
same  holds  good ;  but,  if  the  means 
chosen  be  one  of  the  many  undesirable 
kinds,  then  the  taking  of  flesh-foods  is 
a  mistake. 

In  our  own  case,  as  we  have  said,  when 
we  have  eaten  them  by  mistake  and 
without  knowing  what  they  were,  in 
recent  years,  we  have  had  a  return  of 
the  want  of  alcohol,  and  local  cramp 
in  the  muscles  which  we  had  been  using 
most,  and  general  heaviness  and  sleepi- 
ness. 

Now  this  may  not  apply  perhaps  to 
the  use  of  flesh-foods  per  se,  with  abundant 
water,  as  in  the  Salisbury  treatment.  Here 
also  we  must  remember  that  the  foods 
are  not  over-cooked — that  is  to  say,  the 
proteid  is  not  coagulated,  and  so  is  more 
thoroughly  digested.  We  are  speaking 
now  of  the  ordinary  or  mixed  diet,  which 
to  the  flesh-foods  adds  superabundance 
of  starchy  and  probably  sugary  foods, 
as  well  as  superabundance  of  condiments. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  those  two  irritants 
— if  we  do  not  reckon  salt  as  an  irritant — 
pepper  and  mustard.  You  have  before 
you  your  plate  of  beef,  potato,  and  cab- 
bage. On  the  side  of  your  plate  is  salt 
and  mustard ;  over  the  vegetables  is 
pepper.  Is  it  not  rather  a  confession  of 
weakness  that  you  do  not  care  to  eat 
your  meat  without  mustard  ? 
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You  vv,ll  veply.  i^^^T-J^^,^^  .  n  which  his  mistake  probably  was  that 
weakness,  and  against  vegetauan.sm 

that  you  do  not  care  to  eat  your  vegetables  'cok  too  l.ttle  ^  ^^^^^ 
without  pepper.  Please  good  reader,  give  a  reason  is  the  con- 

s:^^^'-  He.salwaysonthe 

our  Enghsh   cooks  are  wont  to  cook  y°«-  '  f                Lstitution,  dis- 

TkToToXirp^'S;  :ature,'and  general  habits  so 

We    are    not  '^comparing    the  that  you  can  start  right  away  under 
TrdLry  diet   with    "  veget'arianlm the  most  favourable  cond.t.ons. 


we  are  not  recommend- 
ing "vegetarianism" 
at    all,    as    the  term 
is  -popularly  understood. 
"We  are  contrasting  flesh- 
foods  and  the  foods 
which  usually  are  taken 
with  them,  with  our  own 
favourite  diet,  which 
attends  first  to  taste  and 
nourishment    and  con- 
sistency and  also  excre- 
tion—a most  neglected 
matter— and  finds  that 
it     can     secure  these 
requisites  without  over- 
heating and  over-stimu- 
lating,* and  without 
much  expense,  from  the 

fleshless    foods,    properly    chosen    and    self  a  chance 


p-jy.   2— The  DusTuiN  usually  Contains 
Vegetable-stuff  that  might  have 
BEEN  Used  with  Advantage. 


"  For    example,  can 
you  stand  chaff  ?  Can 
you  put   up  with  be- 
ing   told    by    an  un- 
healthy -  looking  doctor 
that  he  will  give  you 
three  months  to  live,  or 
being  told  by  your  wife 
'  How  old  you  look  !  ' 
or  being  asked  by  some 
well  -  groomed  whiskey- 
and-soda- syphon,  '  How 
long  are  you  going  to 
stick  to  it?'  and  so  on 
ad  nauseam  ?    Well,  if 
you  are  of  the  weak- 
kneed,  no-mind-of-your- 
own  type,  we  certainly 
advise  you  to  give  your- 
Wait  for  your  holidays, 


alone,  nor  from  vegetables,  salads,  and 
fruits  alone;  but  from  these  things, 
together  with  nuts,  cereals,  milk-pro- 
teids,  and  eggs,  if  they  agree  with  the 
individual. 

So  much  for  the  Editor's  hints.  Lieu 


much  in  evidence.  Then  have  a  cut-in 
at  the  game,  without  what  may  be  serious 
drawbacks  to  you. 

"  Personally,"  Mr.  Flynn  says,  "  I  am 
not  averse  to  a  little  opposition  ;  it  has 
a  good  tonic  effect.    And  that  reminds 


So  much  for  the  Jtaitor  s  nuitb.    i^icu-     a.  ^^^^  — t  m>:> 

tenlnt  Flynn  contributes  others  whi^  r:!^  ^T:::f::  l.^^ 


are  summarised  here.  His  is  an  inter- 
esting case,  since  he  has  met  with  un- 

*  At  first  people  may  want  some  extra  llavourings 
that  are  irritaiing.  But  our  experience  is  that  soon 
the  instinct  prelers  foods  without  them. 


have  a  good  lead  off,  not  at  the  whole 
medical  profession,  but  at  that  part  of 
it  which  may  be  denoted  by  '  Dr.  Please- 
fools.'  For  absolutely  unfair  hits  below 
the  belt,  he  is  an  easy  winner.    He  will 
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not  argue  fairly.  '  Even  when  a. man  gives 
him  the  best  test  of  all,  successful  prac- 
tical experience,  Dr.  Pleasefools  tries  to 
make  out  that  his  improved  health  is  due 
to  other  causes.  The  worthy  doctor  entirely 
refuses  to  give  the  diet  a  trial.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause King  Custom  reigns  supreme,  and 
who  has  ever  heard  of  a  fashionable  doctor 
being  unconventional  ?  It  is.  impossible. 
So  he  goes  on  with  the  same  old  gag, 
persistently  ordering  plenty  of  open  air 
treatment,  while  he  as  persistently  does 
his  rounds  in  his  hermetically  sealed 
brougham. 

"  And  now,  having  said  a  word  to  the 
wrong  kind  of  doctor,  let  me  say  a  word 
to  the  wrong  kind  of  school-master  and 
clergyman — also  great  hindrances  to 
reform. 

"  What  horrible  waste  goes  on,  say 
at  Eton,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  !  How 
many  mouths  might  be  fed,  how  many 
poor  boys  given  an  open-air  holiday,  with 
money  spent  in  this  reckless  and  rotten 
way.  Then  there  are  the  clergymen.  There 
are  exceptions,  all  praise  to  them  ;  but 
how  few  realise  that  it  is  impossible  for 
many  men  or  women  to  live  up  to  the 
ideal  set  by  these  clergy  while  they 
have  the  ordinary  stimulating  foods. 

"  My  own  experience  may  help  some 
readers  to  give  the  change  of  diet  a  fair 
trial.  For  about  six  months  I  began 
things  gradually,  and  had  little  if  any 
discomfort.  Then  I  suddenly  cracked, 
and  went  back  to  meat  once  a  day.  This 
I  continued  for  some  months,  but  feeling 
that,  probably  through  some  mistake,  I 
had  not  given  the  no-meat  diet  a  fair 
chance,  I  tried  again,  and  this  time  had 
my  food-stuffs  made  firmer.  Cheese  in 
various  forms  and  Plasmon  are  the  main- 
stay in  my  diet.  I  knocked  off  tea- 
drinking  from  four  times  a  day  down  to 
once.    This  time  I  evidently  hit  the  right 


nail  on  the  head,  since  for  nearly  a  year 
now  I  have  been  going  strong  on  the  no- 
meat  diet.  I  occasionally  eat  a  little 
poultry  or  fish,  but  I  live  mainly  on 
lentils,  beans,  Plasmon,  Provost  Oats, 
and  Telma.  Plenty  of  proteid — that's 
indispensable.  Potatoes  are  to  me  a  use- 
less article  of  food,  therefore  I  do  not 
use  them.  Salads  and  green  foods  of  all 
kinds  I  have  daily.  They  must  be  cleans- 
ing. Much  fruit  does  not  suit  me.  Wines 
and  beers  I  never  touch  ;  they  don't 
suit  me.  Whiskey  I  sometimes  take,  but 
I  honestly  can  say  I  care  very  little 
whether  I  have  it  or  not.  I  was  never 
really  a  smoker,  but  what  little  taste  I 
had  that  way  has  now  left  me.  I  am 
very  fond  of  a  drink  called  '  Brunak.' 
I  don't  know  or  care  what  it  is  made  of. 

"Finally,  if  I  thought  a  return  to 
meat  would  be  better  for  me,  I  would 
return  to-mprrow.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  before  long  I  shall  go  the 
whole  hog  on  a  purin-free  diet,  and 
give  up  the  lentils  and  beans.  For  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  purin  or 
uric  acid,  or  whatever  one  calls  it,  is  the 
cause  of  half  the  complaints  of  men 
and  women  when  they  begin  to  approach 
that  time  of  life  which  is  called  euphemis- 
tically the  '  present  day.' 

"  I  will  sum  up  as  briefly  as  possible : 
less  fatigue,  less  stiffness,  less  unpleasant 
effect  from  climatic  change,  less  anxiety 
and  irritability,  less  desire  for  strong 
drinks,  no  desire  for  smoke,  no  con- 
stipation, more  activity  and  suppleness — 
especially  in  fencing — better  wind,  better 
brain-power,  better  self-control. 

"  Habits  are  soon  formed.  There  may 
be  a  bit  of  a  struggle  to  begin  with,  but 
once  form  the  habit  and  the  instinct, 
and  the  way  is  smooth.  It  is  a  matter 
of  a  certain  amount  of  manliness  and 
pluck  at  the  start." 
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CHAPTER  XLTII. 
THREE   "MODEL"   COURSES  ESTIMATED. 

Tht  photographs  are  taken  by  an  expert  in  physical  education  from  actual  classes  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  the 
exercises.    Tlie  Editor  wishes  here  to  thanii  him  for  his  kind  help. 

Children's  Air.  Exercise,  and  Recreation  a  National  Matter -Results  when  They  have  been  Attended  to- 
Enormous  Numbers  now  Drilled— Sketch  of  the  Three  Courses-The  Infantry  Drill  a  Failure  for 
Children— Experts  not  Consulted— The  Middle  Course  Good  at  the  Time— Works  Well  Now-Safe 
and  Cheap— But  Chesterton  s  Insistence  on  Play  is  Neglected -The  Disappointing  New  Syllabus— A 
Collection  of  Isolated  Pieces-Not  Workable  except  in  the  Hands  of  Trained  Expert  Teachers— 
Singularly  Incomplete- Not  Up  to  Date— Not  Human— The  Three  Courses  in  Detail— Some  Good 
Effects  of  the  Army  Course,  especially  for  the  Already-developed  Young  Man— Crushes  Free  Self- 
activity— Omits  Vital  Practices— Repose -Independent  Control— Litheness— Promptitude  in  Adapta- 
tion-Advantages of  the  Middle  Course— Faults— Excusable  in  the  State  of  Knowledge  Then -The 
New  Syllabus— Unpardonable  Ignorance— Presupposes  Wonderfully  Skilled  Specialists  in  Physical 
Education— Current  Literature  not  Read— Experts  not  Consulted  -No  Free  Self-activity— What  the 
Editor  Would  Like  to  have  Learnt  when  a  Boy-Knowledge  of  Food-values— Intervals  Between 
Exercises  as  Opportunity  for  a  Little  Teaching— Leisurely  Eating— Reasons  Must  be  Given- 
Leisurely  and  Thorough  Breathing— Reasons  Again— Relaxing  and  Repose  -An  Exercise— Extensions 
to  be  Held— Hints  about  Water— Must  be  Taught  at  School  because  not  Taught  in  the  Home  or 
Church— Comparisons— Self-massaje  -Humour   and    Laughter— Nose-blowing— Mental  Con-rol— 
Extent  of  the  Physical— Details  -  Practices  that  are  Good  in  the  Middle  Course— Athletic  Exercises 
—Organised  Games  are  Essential—"  Playing  the  Game  "—Teachers  Must  be  Trained— Suggestion  of 
an  All-round  and  Representative  Committee— A  New  Course  Might  be  Devised— Desirable  Features. 

*'T  ET  the  children  first  be  fed"  is  a  The  importance   of  the   question  of 
^   commandment  which  the  nation  is  physical    training— we    mean  all-round 
at  length  beginning  to  obey.    More  care  training  and  not  mere  drill— for  our  boys 
is  given  to  the  diet  of  infants  and  little  and  girls,  will  be  better  realised  by  the 
boys  and  girls  than  ever  before.    But  apathetic  and  snobbish  public  through 
feeding  is  not  the  whole  of  the  child's  a  glance  at  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
life.    We  might  add,  "  Let  the  children  who  are  now  being  taught  what  we  may 
first  be  aired,  exercised,  and  recreated."  call  the  Middle  Course— the  one  devised 
Air,  exercise,  recreation,  all  are  food  for  by  Mr.  T.  Chesterton, 
both  mind  and  body.  There  are  about  ten  thousand  certi- 
As  the  result  of  better  attention  to  ficated  teachers  of  this  Course.  There 
these  three  or  four  points,  we  find,  as  in  are  about  150,000  boys  under  Govern- 
the  illustrations,  hooligans  turning  into  ment  learning  it  in  London,  many  more 
heroes.    The  little  children,  the  despair  thousands  of  boys  in  the  provinces  and 
of  the  nation  in  the  past,  because  they  in  other  non-Government  schools  ;  and 
seemed  bound  to  become  drunkards  and  some  of  the  Course,  mixed  with  "  Swedish  " 
criminals,  are  the  hope  of  the  nation  in  exercises,  is  the  drill  of  perhaps  an  equal 
the  future,  the  best  servants  of  the  State,  number  of  girls.    That  gives  some  sort 
the  English  people  of  whom  we  are  proud  of  notion   of   the   importance  of  con- 
to  be  the  fellow-countrymen.  sidering  which,  if  any,  is  the  best  of  the 
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three  "  model  "  Courses.  These,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  we  may  call  the  Military, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Muddle. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  of  the 
history  of  the  changes.  The  need  of 
physical  education  was  felt,  and  a  laudable 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  some  Course 
for  children.  The  first  Course  was  simply 
the  Infantry  Red-book,  planked  down 
upon  the  helpless  children  by  Army 
fanatics.    Government   itself,   as  usual, 


which  at  the  time  was  decidedly  good. 
We  have  already  given  illustrations  of 
this  Course  in  previous  chapters ;  we  here 
add  a  few  more. 

Chesterton's  book,  which  is  published 
by  Gale  and  Polden,  gives  a  definite  Course 
and  an  easy  Course,  bringing  a  large 
number  of  important  muscles  into  play, 
and  encouraging  a  far  better  position  of 
the  body  than  is  usual  among  children 
and  adults.    It  seemed  well  adapted  to 


Fig.    I.-CHEST-EXPANDING     WITH  DUMB-BELLS. 
First   Model  Course. 


knew  nothing  ;  it  left  all  to  those  who 
were  put  or  put  themselves  most  pro- 
minently forward.  The  expert-teachers 
of  other  systems  were  sadly  ignored. 
These  experts  were  all  willing  to  tell  any 
questioner  all  that  they  knew  about  the 
training  of  the  children  ;  but  they  were 
not  asked. 

The  Army  Course  must  be  called  a  miser- 
able failure  for  children.  We  shall  say 
more  about  it  directly,  but  anyhow  it 
was  violently  abused  by  a  number  of 
well-known  people  and  was  abandoned. 

Then  came  Mr.  T.  Chesterton's  Course, 


many  needs  and  many  children.  It  was 
a  comparatively  safe  Course  to  apply  in- 
discriminately to  groups  and  masses. 
Its  apparatus  was  simple  and  cheap  and 
feasible,  yet,  together  with  the  music, 
helped  to  make  the  drill  not  nearly  so 
dull  as  otherwise  it  might  have  been. 
Besides,  there  are  the  above-mentioned 
trained  teachers  of  this  Course  ;  and, 
above  all,  there  have  been  excellent 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  results. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  work 
we  must  never  forget  that,  side  by  side 
with  his  work    on  drill,  he   wrote  a 
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work  on  play.  Throughout  his  life  he, 
with  many  others,  including  Mr.  A.  P. 
Graves,  Inspector  of  Schools,  have  in- 
sisted that  the  recreation  of  children  was 
every  whit  as  important  as  the  drill. 
To  such  men,  all  praise.  But  the  part  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Chesterton  which  has 
been  adopted  among  these  thousands  of 
teachers  and  learners  is  the  drill,  not 
the  play. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  a  third 
Syllabus  was  devised.  It  came  suddenly 
before  our  notice  in  April  and  May, 
1904.  We  were 
led  to  expect 
that  recent 
discoveries 
about  physical 
education 
would  be  in- 
cluded.  We 
were  terribly 
disappointed. 

This  third 
model  —  or 
muddle  —  Syl- 
labus splits  up 
the  definite  and 
workable 
Course  by  Mr. 
Chesterton  into 
little  isolated 
pieces,  a  r- 
ranged,  it  is 
true,  with  strict 
science, 


regard  to  a  narrow 
but  on  the  whole  theoretical 
rather  than  feasible.  As  an  example, 
it  discourages  the  use  of  music.  There 
is  much  theoretical  soundness  in  the 
discouragement  of  music,  especially  of 
carelessly  chosen  music  ;  but,  so  long 
as  music  helps  the  exercise,  music  is 
good.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
advice  also  in  the  blue-book  Syllabus  ; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  not 
feasible.     It  is  not  human.     It  seems 


to  have  been  concocted  on  the  Conti- 
nental plan,  according  to  which  you  can 
treat  teacher  and  learners  as   if  they 
were  lumps  of  putty,  and  mould  them 
to  your  will,  or  rather  as  if  they  were 
buttons,  turned  out  by  thousands  from 
a  machine.    That  is  not  the  way  which 
the  British  public  requires.    It  requires 
something  definite  (how  often  we  have 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  respect  of 
diet-instruction  !)  ;  and  yet  it  requires  a 
scope  for  originality.    In  the  third  model 
Syllabus  there  is  not  really  a  definite 

Course   at  all. 
There  are  units 
which  the 
teacher  is  sup- 
posed   to  ar- 
range in  appro- 
priate groups. 
Now  the 
teacher,  with 
all    his  other 
work,    is  not 
likely  to  have 
the  expert 
knowledge 
needed  for  this; 
nor  is  he  ever 
likely  to  have 
it ;  nor,  indeed, 
should  we  be 
altogether  right 
to  demand  that 
he  shall  have  it.     If  children  are  to 
be  dealt  with  in  huge  '  squads  ;    if  the 
teachers  are  not  yet  to  be  paid  reason- 
ably for  all  extra  physical  work  ;  then  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  some  such 
Course  as  Mr.  Chesterton's  as  a  safe  make- 
shift.   Only,  as  we  shall  see,  a  very  great 
deal  must  be  added  to  that  Course,  and  a 
great  deal  may  be  taken  away  without 
much  loss. 

Coming  to  consider  the  three  ways 
in  detail,  let  us  take  the  Infantry  Red- 


Fig.  2— pressing   from   the  ground. 

First   Model  Course. 

THIS  IS  A  FINE  EXERCISE  FOR  SUITABLY-DRESSED  CHILDREN  IN  A  GYMNASIUM. 
FOR  BOYS  OR  GIRLS  IN  ORDINARY  CLOTHING,  ON  A  DUSTY  SCHOOLROOM  FLOOR  OR 
AN  ASPHALTED  OR  GRAVEL  PLAYGROUND.  IT  BECOMES  RIDICULOUS.  ESPECIALLY  AS 
THE  CLOTHING  MUST  TOUCH  THE  GROUND,  AND  THE  INHALING  TAKES  PLACE  JUST 
WHEN  THERE  IS  MOST  DUST  AND  DIRT.  BESIDES,  THE  EXERCISE  IS  TOO  VIOLENT  FOR 
AVERAGE  SCHOOLCHILDREN,   UNPRACTISED   IN  TRUNK  AND  OTHER  MCVEMENTS. 
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we 


Fig.    3.-CHEST-EXPANDING     WITH  WANDS. 

First   li^odel  Course. 

"  Hold  the  wand  firmly  with  both  hands  in  front  of  the 
thighs,  arms  straight.  keeping  the  arms  straight,  slowly  raise 
the  staff  above  the  head,  and  continue  the  motion  over  the  head 
without  any  pause  until  the  staff  rests  in  the  small  of  the 
BACK."    Comply  with  the  instructions  very  strictly.  Without 

UNCLASPING  THE  GRASP,  AND  KEEPING  THE  ARMS  QUITE  STRAIGHT,  CAN 
YOU   DO   IT  YOURSELF?     COULO  A  WEAK  AND  UNDEVELOPED  CHiLD  DO  IT? 

book  or  first  model  Course  first.  We 
must  consider  it  from  several  points  of 
view,  asking  ourselves  especially.  What 
will  help  the  average  army  young  man  ? 
What  will  help  the  average  child  ?  What 
motives  will  appeal  to  these  two  classes  ? 
What  effects  will  the  exercises  have  upon 
these  two  classes  ? 

Answering  this  nearest  question 
say  that  the  chief  moral  effect 
of  the  Infantry  Course  is  regular 
obedience  to  comparatively  dull 
orders ;  to  orders  dull  and,  not 
infrequently,  unscientific  obedi- 
ence imphcit  and  unquestioning. 
Now  in  spite  of  familiar  quota- 
tions, such  as  "the  use  of  sol- 
diership, self-abnegation,  freedom 
from  all  fear,  loyalty  to  the  life's 
end,"  we  doubt  once  for  all 
whether  that  soldier-drill  is  good 
training  for  a  child.  The  whole 
trend  of  modern  educational  theory 
and  practice  in  all  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  is  against  such 
a  drill,  which  does  not  train  the 
will,  but  bends  and  perhaps  breaks 
the  will  for  life,  which  is  now  life 


no  longer,  but  a  mere  dull  grey  mono- 
tonous round. 

In  speaking  of  the  Army  Course — or 
rather  we  should  say  the  Infantry  Course, 
for  the  Cavalry  Course  is  improving,  and 
indeed,  was  better  long  ago — we  cannot 
well  avoid  turning  once  more  to  the  prob- 
lem. Shall  we  develop  the  intelligence  or 
the  sheer  will  ?  The  Infantry  Course  seems 
dead  against  any  use  of  intelligence;  it 
compels  absolute  and  unreasoning  slavery. 
Now  slavery  to  a  very  high,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very , sensible  ideal,  may  be 
good.  Slavery  to  an  unscientific  system 
is  degrading.  The  teacher  of  that  system 
cannot  justify  the  exercises.  He  must 
not  be  asked  questions,  for,  because  he 
would  be  unable  to  answer  them,  he 
would  immediately  lose  some  prestige. 

Now  the  Infantry  Course  has  merits. 
It  will  help  to  set  up  a  young  man,  give 
him  a  certain  stiff  strength  and  hardy 
endurance  and  pluck,  if  he  is  already 
fairly  developed.  It  will  do  this  in  a 
short  time,  and  practically  without  any 
intelligence,  and  even  without  any  en- 
thusiasm, on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


FlQ.    4.-WAND    EXERCISE    WITH    KNEE-BENDING    AND  STRETCHINa 

First    Modol  Courte, 

The  staff  is  to  be  raised  forwards,  as  in  the  illustration,  and  kept 
IN  that  position  while  the  knees  are  bent  and  stretched.  This  is  really 
not  a  staff-exercise.  It  is  an  exercise  that  keeps  the  chest  in  a  con- 
strained position  throughout,  for  the  instructions  SAY:  "THE  MOVEMENTS 
OF  RAISING  THE  HEELS,  BENDING  AND  STRETCHING  THE  KNEES,  AND  RESUMING  THE 
starting  POSITION,  SHOULD   NOT   BE   LESS   THAN   TEN   SECONDS   IN   DURATION  " 
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In  the  hands  of  an  inteUigent  teacher 
the  Course  may  produce  better  results — 
so,  indeed,  will  almost  any  Course. 

Then  there  is  the  motive.  The  military 
spirit  does  appeal  to  young  men,  and 
the  imitation  of  a  soldier  is  a  favourite 
child's  game. 

Physically,  the  Infantry  Course  exer- 
cises many  large  muscles,  and  thus  helps 
the  breathing,  digestion,  excretion,  and 
so  on.  It  exercises  both  sides.  It  gives 
some  strength.  It  gives  a  better  attitude. 
It  gives  more  self-respect. 

So  much  for  its  main  advantages, 
especially  when  it  is  applied  to  already 
developed  young  men. 

But  for  children  the  ideal  exercise  con- 
sists mainly  of  short,  sharp  spells  of  light 
and  interesting  work.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  the  Infantry  Course 
could  not  say  that  it  was  of  this  nature. 

Its  system  of  breathing  is  inadequate  ; 
the  principles  of  thorough  breathing  have 
not  been  realised  in  the  very  least. 

The  principle  of  relaxing,  and  the  vital 
art  of  physical  economy,  have  been  ignored 
altogether.  A  whole  troop  of  children 
may  be  frowning  and  gripping  their 
hands  needlessly,  but  there  will  be  no 
call  to  order.  This  is  not  considered  a 
fault  at  all  by  the  devisers  of  this  wicked 
system. 

Nor  are  the  two  sides  used  in- 
dependently, one  side  moving  while  the 
other  calmly  rests.  The  two  sides  are 
generally  moved  together  in  parallel 
directions.  The  army  man  is  not  quick 
to  use  his  two  sides  promptly  and  in- 
dependently. What  quickness  he  gets,  he 
gets  not  through  his  drill,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
and  rather  through  his  boxing  and  games. 

Firm  centres  are  good,  but  they  should 
not  be  stiff  centres.  The  ideal  should  be 
litheness  and  quickness  and  adaptability 
of  the  muscles.  The  typical  British  in- 
fantry Tommy  has  not  that  sort  of  torso  : 


his — as  distinct  from  the  British  sailor's — 
is  a  solid  fibrous  torso.  Look  at  his  chest. 
It  is  not  flexible,  even  if  it  is  large. 
And  we  must  remember  that  his  life  as 
a  soldier  is  supposed  to  aim  at  fitness. 
On  this  his  time  is  spent.  He  devotes 
many  hours  to  the  pursuit.  He  does  not 
come  out  of  the  process  lithe  and  endur- 
ing, like  the  Japanese. 

Nor  does  the  Infantry  Course  train  free 
extremities.  Delsarte's  "  firm  centres  and 
free  extremities "  we  may  emend  tO' 
"  firm  and  lithe  centres,  free  and  strong 
extremities."  The  average  infantryman 
too  often  has  stiff  extremities. 

This  is  partly  because  there  is  in  his 
drill  so  much  rhythm,  so  much  repetition 
of  expected  and,  we  may  add,  monotonous 
movements.  There  is  too  little  training: 
in  fresh  combinations,  sudden  co-ordina- 
tions ;  there  is  too  little  exercise  in 
prompt  and  rapid  adaptation.  There  is 
far  too  much  strain-work. 

Consider  a  typical  exercise  belonging  to- 
the  infantry  drill.    Take  the  ordinary 
sloucher  in  the  street,  with  little  self- 
respect,  and  this  kind  of  drill  will  give  him 
a  better  position  of  the  body,  larger 
muscles,  and  with  them  more  self-respect ; 
but,  once  again,  it  will  develop  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  together,  not  to  prompt 
independent  use.    It  will  not  develop 
free  extremities.    It  will  be  too  regularly 
rhythmical,  and  for  solitary  practice  it 
would    be    very    uninteresting    to  the 
majority.    The  illustrations  give  examples 
of  special  exercises  undesirable  for  poor 
children. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  place  of  this 
system,  whose  main  aim  is  strength, 
a  system  least  harmful  to  already  devel- 
oped young  men,  a  system  most  utterly 
inappropriate  to  ill-fed  children,  there  was 
adopted  a  safer  and  sounder  Course,  now 
in  use  among  all  these  children  whose 
numbers  we  have  cited. 


THREE  "MODEL"   COURSES  ESTIMATED. 
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In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  this 
middle  Course,  as  above  mentioned,  we 
must  note  that  it  is  in  full  swing  at  the 
time  of  writing ;  that  its  results  are 
good  on  the  whole  ;  that  it  is  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  that 
the  author  of  the  system  repeatedly 
insists  on  the  necessity  for  organised 
games  side  by  side  with  the  drill. 

But  the  middle  Course  is  only  a  step. 


Then  there  is  not  nearly  enough  inde- 
pendent control  of  one  side  while  the 
other  rests.  True,  the  two  sides  are- 
not  always  used  in  parallel  directions,  and. 
here  is  an  advance  on  the  Army  Course ;, 
but  they  are  generally  used  at  once.. 
What  we  advocate  so  strongly  is  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  practice  the 
children  should  learn  to  move  each 
while  the  other  rests. 


Its  system  of  breathing  is  not  com- 
plete ;  it  does  not  include  both  lower 
and  middle  and  upper. 

As  in  the  Army  Course,  so  here,  there 
is  not  one  word  about  muscular  relaxa- 
tion and  economy  of  the  unused  parts. 
Leakages  of  energy  are  here  permitted.  No 
leakage  of  energy  can  be  permitted  with 
impunity. 


As  to  the  directions  of  the  movements,, 
we  certainly  prefer  those  of  the.  Macdon- 
ald  Smith  system,  the  carefully-worked- 
out  fullest  extensions  in  both  directions. 
The  middle  Course  occasionally  has  chosen 
the  wrong  direction — a  partial  extension 
or  contraction,  not  a  full  one. 

Nor  does  the  middle  Course  insist  that 
the  teacher  shall  explain  much  of  the 
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theory,  many  of  the  advantages,  to  the 
children. 

And  there  are  other  objections  which 
we  shall  note  directly. 

In  early  days  these  matters  were  hardly 
understood.  Mr.  Chesterton  was  a  pioneer 
and  a  great  one.  He  put  down  on  paper 
and  worked  out  in  practice  the  best  he 
had  found  at  the  time. 

There  is  no  such  excuse  for  the  new 
Syllabus.  It  has  blundered  hopelessly  and 
conceitedly  in  the  midst  of  easily  access- 
ible knowledge. 

For  sentences  and  words,  with  which 
we  should  begin  our  learning,  it  sub- 
stitutes letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  says 
to  the  teachers,  Arrange  these  in  words 
and  sentences,  as  you  like. 

And  it  has  not  a  complete  alphabet, 
out  of  which  the  comparatively  inexpert 
teachers  are  to  build  scientific  words  and 
sentences.  The  difficulty  of  building  such 
words  and  sentences  can  only  be  realised 
when  we  remember  how  long  a  period 


it  takes  before  a  teacher  can  teach  the 
Swedish  drill  properly.    It  requires,  so 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  say,  years 
and  years  of  arduous  preparation.  And 
the  Swedish  drill  is  very  far  from  a  com- 
plete Course,  even  for  the  young.  Now 
scarcely  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  will 
be  able  to,  or  will  care  to,  give  up  even 
a  hundredth  part  of  that  time  to  the 
study     and    practice.      Among  other 
reasons,    the    teachers    are    quite  in- 
adequately paid  for  this,  which  is  really 
expert  work  of  a  most  important  kind. 

And  this  Syllabus  seems  to  us  in  no 
way  an  advance  on  the  middle  Course, 
either  with  respect  to  breathing  or 
relaxing  or  independent  control  of  the 
two  sides,  or  full  contractions  and  ex- 
tensions, or  teaching  about  the  principles 
and  merits  of  most  of  the  exercises,  or  other 
items  to  which  we  shall  come  directly. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the 
carelessness  of  the  compilers,  considering 
the  multitude  of  cheap  literature  that 
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FIO.    6.-A  LUNGE. 
Second   {Chesterton's)  System. 
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FlQ.    7.-A     DIRECT     LUNGE,  ETC. 
Second  (Chesterton's)  System. 

THE   ILLUSTRATION   SHOWS    A   DIRECT  LUNGE    WITH   ROTATION    OF  THE    BODY  AND  ALTFBN«T. 
THE  LUNGE-POSITION.     THIS  ,S  A  REASONABLE  MOVEMENT.   INCLUDING  GOOD  EXERCISE  NOT  Z  "  ^^''"^"'NQ  THE    ARMS  IN 

ALTERNATELY.  °°°°  EXERCISE  NOT  ONLY  FOR  THE   LEGS,   BUT  ALSO  FOR  THE  SHOULDERS 


they  had  to  read.  Among  books  they 
had,  cheap  and  easily  accessible  to  them, 
"  Power  through  Repose,"  by  Miss  A.  P. 
Call ;  "  The  Speaking  Voice,"  by  Behnke  ; 
pamphlets  by  Macdonald  Smith,  George 
Wilson,  and  a  hundred  others  ;  a  dozen 
good  and  cheap  health-papers ;  and  the 
Physical  Educator,  in  which,  with  the 
help  of  an  e.xpert-teacher,  we  have  tried 
to  be  universal  and  fair. 

In  place  of  an  eclectic  and  all-round 
Course  there  has  been  thrust  upon  us  a 
series  of  entirely  Continental  and  academ- 
ical drill-movements,  thoroughly  dull, 
devoid  of  abandon,  and,  when  we  con- 
sider the  absence  of  relaxation  and 
recreation,  not  even  scientific. 

At  least,  after  all  that  has  been  proved 
in  England,  Germany,  America,  and 
elsewhere,  we  should  expect  repeated  in- 
sistence on  organised  games.  Instead  of 
that,  there  is  just  the  vaguest  outline. 
35 


We  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  best 
to  keep  in  our  mind's  eye  all  we  know, 
all  we  have  learnt,  and  then  to  become 
a  boy  again,  or  to  be,  in  imagination 
the  father  and  mother  and  teacher  of  the 
boy  or  girl.  Having  made,  and  suffered 
for,  most  mistakes,  the  Editor  speaks  with 
genuine  feeling  :  not  as  having  arrived 
at  final  truth,  but  as  knowing  what  he 
would  choose,  if  he  could  begin  life 
agam,  for  himself  or  someone  else. 

First  of  all  there  must  be  knowledge 
of  food-values.  It  is  hard,  when  the 
children  go  home,  that  they  should  be 
compelled  with  their  better  knowledge 
to  submit  to  horribly  unhealthy  foods. 
It  reminds  us  of  a  story,  told  us  by  a  coach 
who  took  a  pupil  round  the  world.  At 
one  of  the  places  where  the  ship  touched, 
the  pupil  gambled  and  ran  up  a  large 
debt.  On  being  abused  by  his  coach, 
he  offered  the  unanswerable  plea,  "  My 
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father  and  my  grandmother  both  gambled 
habituaUy."    Yet  the  teaching  of  food- 
values,  however  badly  it  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  parents  at  home,  will  at  least 
be  a  little  knowledge,  not  a  dangerous 
thing,  for  the  child  in  after-life.  Im- 
possible to  teach?    During  intervals  in 
the  drills,  when  the  children  should  be 
breathing  deeply  and  relaxing— then  is 
the  time  for  just  a  few  clear  and  simple 
facts  as  to  what  really  builds  the  body 
and  what  does  not. 

Easier  to  teach  is  the  advantage  of 
more  leisurely  eating.  The  worse  the 
foods  that  have  to  be  eaten,  the  more 
carefully  they  need  to  be  masticated. 
True,  the  parents  at  home  might  say, 
"  Get  on  with  your  meal,  child.  Don't 
dawdle."  But  if  the  child  eats  just  a 
little  more  slowly  than  before,  that  is 
something  gained. 

There  should  be  the  reasons  for  the 
advice,  explained  clearly  to  the  child. 
Leisurely  eating  breaks  up  the  food; 
adds   saliva   to   it;    brings   out  more 
taste  ;   satisfies  the  system  with  smaller 
quantities  ;    saves  much  money  ;  saves 
much  illness  ;  is  better  manners  ;  shows 
forethought  for  the  servant-lives  within 
us  ;  brings  from  them  more  satisfactory 
service.    As  an  example,  the  effect  on 
the  teeth  might  be  explained  to  the 
children.    Take  care  of  your  teeth,  and 
your  teeth  will  take  care  of  you  ;  neglect 
them,  and  they  will  do  you  injury  in 
many  ways. 

We  are  not  urging  that  the  child 
.  should  become  morbidly  self-intuitive  :  we 
are  just  urging  a  little  sensible  and 
interesting  knowledge  to  show  the  child 
its  many  responsibihties.  Simple  reasons 
can  be  given  everywhere,  and  should  be 
given  between  the  exercises. 

Besides  leisurely  eating,  leisurely,  rhyth- 
mical, yet  full  breathing  in  and  well  up 
through  the  nostrils,  should  assuredly  be 


taught.  In  all  Courses  of  any  use  what- 
soever the  need  for  the  closed  mouth  is 
emphasised  ;  but  few  Courses  have  any 
idea  of  the  principles  of  full  breathing  : 
first  the  lower  breathing,  then  the  middle, 
then  the  upper — downwards,  outwards, 
and  upwards. 

Here,  again,  the  reasons  are  very  simple  ; 
for  instance,  more  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
thrown  off  if  the  breathing  be  thorough, 
especially  the  breathing  out.  More 
oxygen  is  taken  in  if  the  air  be  fresh.  The 
body  gets  a  better  carriage  ;  its  organs 
of  digestion  and  excretion  are  helped. 

There  is  some  teaching  about  a  certain 
kind  of  breathing  in  all  the  Courses,  but 
about  muscular  economy  and  the  special 
breathing  for  it  there  is  no  teaching— 
not  one  single  hint  even.     The  child 
could  be  shown  a  bad  example,  a  tense 
and  ugly-looking  face  and  body  of  some 
person  engaged  in  worrying.    By  con- 
trast the  child  might  be  shown  an  iUus- 
tration  of  some  Greek  statue.  Statues 
could  be  taken  as  ideals  and  models. 
The  child  should  also  be  taught  by  means 
of  comparisons.    The  energy  of  the  body 
which  is  wasted  by  tension  may  be  com- 
pared with  money— pennies,  for  instance  ; 
the  child  would  understand  that.  Don't 
drop  pennies  in  the  street ;   don't  drop 
energy  through  the  cramped  and  straining 
muscles  of  eye,  mouth,  forehead,  hand, 
and  so  on.    The  art  of  muscular  relaxing, 
together  with   the   outward  breathing, 
should  be  taught  to  the  children  after  they 
have  been  taught  the  art  of  extension. 

Here  we  would  suggest  an  exercise 
which  would  help  to  turn  this  important 
part  of  physical  culture  into  a  game. 
Let  the  children  be  told  to  yawn  through 
the  nostrils,  to  stretch  up  their  hands, 
and  then  to  let  their  hands  go  as  the 
breath  comes  outwards.  If  they  wish 
to  laugh,  let  them  laugh  ;  it  wiU  do  them 
good. 
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With  regard  to  extensions,  they  should 
certainly  be  taught  not,  as  at  present 
chiefly,  extensions  which  are  first  made, 
then  immediately  abandoned  ;  but  the 
children  should  be  taught — to  use  our 
former  comparison — to  send  their  extrem- 
ties,  their  head  and  their  hands,  nay, 
their  very  finger-tips,  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  own  land,  and  then  to 


Washing  is  another  subject.  At  home 
the  child  gets  no  teaching ;  therefore  it 
must  get  its  teaching  in  the  model  Course. 
Hitherto  the  framers  of  model  Courses 
have  not  put  themselves  in  imagination 
within  the  average  home.  There  are 
many  important  items  that  they  have 
left  to  the  parents,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  must  surely  know  that  most 


Fig.    8.-ARM     AND    SHOULDER  EXERCISE. 

Second   (Chesterton's)  System. 

HEHE  WE  HAV.  .  GOOO  MOVEMENT  .OR  THE  MUSCLES  OP  THE  ARMS  AND  SHOULDERS,   BE.NQ  AN  ALTERNATE  SHOULOER-MOVEMENT 

TOGETHER  WITH  HEAD-TURNINQ. 


move  them  about.  There  should  be  full 
extensions,  in  many  directions,  not  only 
made,  but  also  held. 

Afterwards  let  the  children  be  shown 
or  reminded  of  a  sleeping  flower,  and  let 
the  children  imitate  that  sleeping  flower. 

Perhaps  also  it  might  be  a  help  if  the 
children'  were  told  to'  shake  their  hands, 
their  legs,  and  their  body,  as  a  dog  shakes 
its  body  after  a  bath.  Here  also  there 
can  be  plenty  of  laughter. 


parents  never  do  teach  these  things 
at  all. 

Let  the  child  be  taught  that  warm 
water  will  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; 
that  pure  soap  and  rubbing  will  help  to 
remove  dirt,  which  will  be  further  re- 
moved by  rubbing  ;  that  cool  or  cold  water 
will  close  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  give 
a  pleasant  shock  ;  that  more  rubbing,  and 
perhaps  exercise,  will  now  restore  the 
circulation  and  the  glow.    Let  the  child 
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FlG.    9.-TRUNK-BENDING    WITH     ARMS  STRETCHED. 
New  Syllabus. 

■■WITH  CHEST  ADVANCED,  KNEES  STRAIGHT,  AND  ^BMS  WELL  UP_ 
3EN0  ---S^;;-^  ^.E^SE  ^R 

Z^.Z  .N°rD  NA«v  l::r.l.  \1  a„ms  a.e  supposed  to  be 

rE^:^'^^^  -E- ^:E=r  'L^-r  E^ 
H?:^r,:rE--^^Hr^^^^s^P 

rARIABLV  LARGE,   AND  THE  TEACHER  NOT  NECESSARILY  AN  EXPERT. 


tions  of  the  body.  Let  the  blood-stream 
be  compared  with  indiarubber  water- 
pipes,  which  should  not  be  tied  into 
knots  or  allowed  to  become  clogged. 

The  cleansing  and  the  free  circulation 
are  also  helped  by  massage.  Here  again 
children  might  be  taught  at  least  two 
kinds  of  self-massage,  and  might  be  al- 
lowed to  laugh  at  them  if  they  liked. 

First,  there  is  the  pinching  kind, 
pinching  between  the  first  finger  and  the 
thumb.  We  have  described  it  already- 
The  right  hand  pinches  the  left  side; 
the  left  hand  pinches  the  right  side, 
all  over.  Such  a  system  has  helped  to 
produce  our  Holbeins,  Chases,  Shrubbs, 
and  Butlers. 

be  taught  the  importance  of  cleanness,  The  second  kind,  starting  ro^nd  the 
^ts  real  meaning,  its  effect  on  self-respect,  navel  and  going  up  the  nght  side  down 
and  md"^^  effect,  including    the  left,  need  not       practised  by  the 

and  maeea  circulation  of    children,  but  its  direction  and  its  effects 

t  Torrsul  h  n;:are  nt  taug^^  might  be  explained,  together  with  a  few 
It  home  they  must  be  lught  at  school,     words  on  the  importance  of  excret-n^ 

Tf  ih^  are  taught  at  home,  well,  there  Such  suggestions  may  sound  ridicu  ous. 
If  they  ar.  taught  at  n  .  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

,s  no  harm  m  their  being  taught  _^  ^^^^  thoroughly;   that  undoubtedly 

"  we  Snl     repeat  too  often  the  ex-     such  things  for  most  children  would  be 
periences  of  Dr   W.  G.  Anderson,   of    healthy  and  cheap  and  easy ;  that  they 
Yale,  with  his  men  in  the  gym- 
nastic classes.    Given  a  certain 
number  of  hours  for  gymnastic 
drill,  he  gets  better  results  when 
he  spends  a  large  number  of  them 
in  explaining  the  reasons  by  ocular 
and  sensible  tests  and  comparisons 
and  contrasts.     Such  things  as 
these  which  we   have  suggested 
for    a  model    Course,  explained 
with  tact,  would  interest  children 
considerably.     With   tact  ;  that 
must  always  be  the  case.  They 
may  be  taught  not  directly,  but 
in  parables,  by  comparisons,  and 
especially  by  the  choice  of  simple 
and  familiar  instances.     Let  the 
feet  be  compared  with  the  founda- 


FlQ.  I0.-DOWNWARD-BEND1NG   IN    FORWARD    LUNGE  POSITION. 
New  Syllabus. 

THE    ARMS   ARE   TO    BE    STRETCHED    UPWARDS    WHEN   THE    PUPILS   ARE  DOING 
AN    OBLQUE    LU.GE.       THEN    THE    TRUNK    IS    TO    BE    "^Z^"-- ^^^^^J^^! 
F,NGER-POI   TS  TOUCH  THE  GROUND  IN   ADVANCE  OF  ^"^/""^  Jf^-^  ^"'^ 
TRATION   IS  THE  BEST  THAT  COULD  BE  GOT  AFTER  FOUR  TRIALS.) 
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are  possible  for  private  use  at  any  rate  ; 
that  they  are  not  improper  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  spoilt  by  a  sense  of  their 
humour.  As  an  example  of  a  sensible 
plan,  we  witnessed  how  the  students  at 
Fraulein  Wilke's  gymnasium  were  told 
to  blow  their  noses  before  the  class  began. 
Many  of  them  smiled  or  laughed.  Both 
the  blowing  of  the  nose  and  the  smiling 
or  laughter  were  good  for  the  pupils. 

That  is  one  of  the  instructions,  the 
blowing  of  the  nose,  which  should  be 
impressed  upon  children  as  a  regular 


if  you  can  get  it,  then  with  cool  or  cold 
water  ;  rub  yourself  well  ;  breathe  fully  ; 
take  a  little  exercise  ;  walk  out,  if  you 
can,  and  breathe  ;  eat  leisurely ;  enjoy 
yourself ;   don't  worry. 

Immediately  the  objection  will  be 
made  :  What  has  "  wishing  people  well  " 
to  do  with  a  physical  Course  for  children  ? 
It  has  everything  to  do  with  such  a 
Course.  Next  time  you  are  injured  and 
angry  and  worried,  say  this  with  feeling, 
but  express  it  in  your  own  words, 
and  see  if  the  effect  is  not  physical  as 


F,Q.    II.-OUTWARD    LUNGE    WITH    ARMS  STRETCHED  OBLIQUELY. 

New  Syllabus. 

BEST   RESULT  HE   COULD  OBTAIN.     THE   REASON    FOR  THE   EA^^.p.  "^"^ ■    BUT  THIS    IS  THE 

«ITH  THE  ONE  m   No.  7.)                                                   ™^  "^"^  THE   LUNGE   IS  ABSURD.   IN  CONTRAST 


habit.    Here,  once  more,  the  child  should 
be,  but  is  not,  taught  at  home.  Let 
the  child  be  taught  at  school  what  it  is 
to  do  at  home  and  elsewhere.    Let  it  be 
taught  that,  among  its  early  morning- 
duties,  besides  such  prayer  as  is  thought 
advisable,  will  be  the  following:  Blow 
your  nose  ;   brush  your  teeth  ;  breathe 
through  your  nostrils  and  relax  your 
muscles  ;  massage  yourself  ;  wish  every- 
body good  health  ;  determine  to  "  play 
the  game"   this  day;    take  the  first 
opportunity  of  excretion,  if  you  have  the 
inchnation  ;  wash  well  with  warm  water, 


well  as  mental :  "  I  really  want  everyone 
to  be  healthy  and  happy  and  helpful." 

It  is  the  grand  error  of  the  "  experts  " 
of  the  narrow  school  that  they  do  not 
realise  how  wide  the  physical  is;  they 
ought  to  claim  the  mental  as  their  sphere 
also,  whenever  they  can. 

Then  there  should  be,  in  any  model 
Course,  exercises  to  help  better  position 
perhaps  as  in  the  ordinary  Courses ;  but 
we  do  not  advocate  the  stiff  "  heel's  to- 
gether "  position ;  we  cannot  imagine 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  of  real 
value.  It  is  a  matter  which  needs  careful 
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discussion  ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  prefer 
to  have  the  feet  at  least  twelve  inches 
apart,  with  the  toes  turned  only  slightly 
outwards. 

And  certainly  much  must  be  taught 
that  is  hitherto  omitted  with  regard  to 
the  best  positions  for  sitting,  and  the 
reasons  why  they  are  the  best.  Words 
must  be  added  about  writing,  about 
reading  and  the  light,  about  relief  from 
sitting— as  by  rising  on  the  toes  and 
stretching.  For  if  such  things  are  not 
taught  now,  they  will  probably  never 
be  taught. 

With  the  neck  movements  of  nearly 
all  Courses,  with  the  trunk-circling,  with 
the  crouching  and  rising,  we  have  Httle 
or  no  fault  to  find,  so  long  as  the  move- 
ments are  made  slowly,   and  without 
the  frowning  or  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 
Also  the  swimming-drill,  as  at  present 
practised,   is   good,   though   we  would 
rather  have  the  two  sides  used  independ- 
ently at  first,  one  moving  while  the  other 
rests. 

We  should  add  to  these,  and  to  some 
other  exercises  in  Chesterton's  Course, 
certain  athletic  exercises  for  the  two 
sides  independently.    And  here  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  child's  faculty  for 
hero-worship.    Indeed,  the  exercises  we 
would  suggest  could  be  called  after  the 
leaders  and  models— at  least  when  the 
children  had  reached  a  certain  age.  Who- 
ever was  the  best  left-handed  bowler- 
let  us  say  Rhodes  or  Hirst— would  give 
his  name  to  the  bowhng  exercise.  The 
child  would  go  through  the  left  side 
bowhng  exercise  as  the  Rhodes  exercise. 
The  child  would  stoop  and  go  through 
the  fielding  exercise  as  the  Quaife  exer- 
cise.   The  child  would  lunge  and  play 
forward  as  the  Fry  exercise.    The  child 
might  run  out  and  pull  an  imaginary 
ball  as  the  Jessop  exercise.    And  so  on. 
One  would  add  exercises  for  football. 


boxing,  fencing,  and  rowing,  and  cer- 
tainly one  would  teach  all  children  how 
to  walk— partly  by  George's  "  Hundred- 
Up."  This  exercise,  which  we  have  so 
often  recommended,  could  be  called  after 
the  best  walker  or  runner,  according  to 
its  pace. 

Then,  equally  important  almost,  and 
far  more  attractive,  would  be  the  organ- 
ised games  as  we  have  already  outlined 
them,  and  as  they  are  practised  in  large 
rooms,  playgrounds,  and  playing-fields, 
in  many  schools  already. 

Throughout  these  games  there  must  be 
emphasised  the  spirit  of  play,  not  objec- 
tionably, but  still  clearly,  the  idea  being 
that  the  child  is  playing  the  game  chiefly 
in  order  that  it  may  play  the  game  of 
life   afterwards  in  every  sphere— fairly, 
skilfuUy,  cheerfully,  pluckily ;    not  dis- 
honestly and  discourteously,  not  clumsily 
and  carelessly,  not  worriedly  and  grunt- 
ingly,   not   cowardly  and  despairingly. 
AU  these  faults  it  is  so  easy,  compara- 
tively, to  correct  in  the  playground,  so 
hard  to  correct  in  the  schoolroom. 

Once  more,  there  will  be  the  objection, 
This  cannot  come  in  a  physical  Course. 
We  insist  that  it  must  come  in  a  physical 
Course,  for  it  does  not  come  in  the  m- 
tellectual  Course,  it  does  not  come  in  the 
religious  Course,  it  does  not  come  in  the 
home-training.   The  physical  Course  is  the 
best  opportunity  for  it.    And,  after  all, 
let  a  child  mentally  understand  what  it 
means  to  "  play  the  game,"  let  a  child 
determine  to  "  play  the  game  "  ;  and 
watch  the  physical  effect.  Remember 
that  the  mastery  of  the  expression  of  the 
face,  even  of  the  expression  alone,  is 
every  whit  as  much  physical  as  stretch- 
ing the  arms  out  sideways  and  then  send- 
ing them  down. 

But  teachers  are  not  yet  ready  ;  that 
is  the  vital  objection.  Hence,  side  by 
side  with  the  model  Course,  we  urge  that 
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teachers  be  trained  by  a  revised  text- 
book, not  concocted  by  one  or  two 
}-)eople  privately,  but  representing  all 
branches  of  physical  education.  Let  ex- 
perts on  all  subjects  connected  vi'ith 
physical  education  contribute  to  this 
text-book  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Let  theory  and  experience  be  blended 
together  harmoniously,  the  theory  and 
experience  of  games  and  athletics,  as 
well  as  of  different  systems. 

Such  men  as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and 
we  could  name  a  dozen  others,  could  be 
the  final  court  of  judgment. 

Our  proposal,  then,  would  be  to  leave 
a  great  deal  of  Chesterton's  book  as  it 
is,  because  it  is  already  working  well 
among  thousands  of  children  as  well  as 
teachers,  and  because  it  gives  safe  exer- 
cises for  most  children  ;   but  to  add  to 
this  book  such  matters  as  we  have  out- 
lined, and  especially  the  explanations  of 
why  this  or  that  thing  is  good,  the  hints 
on  health,  leisurely  mastication,  washing, 
massage,  etc.,  a  more  thorough  system 
of  breathing,  practice  of  muscular  relax- 
ing and  economy,  more  independent  use 
of  the  two  sides,  and  organised  games. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  general 
advice  in  the  New  Syllabus— some  of  this 
is  excellent— could  be  utilised  by  being 
applied  to  instances.    For  example,  the 
advice  about   fresh   air   is  good.  But 
children   seldom   have   control   of  the 
window.    Let   the   teachers   be  taught 
how  to  keep  a  window  open  without 
draught,  and  let  the  children  be  taught 
when  to  take  every  advantage  of  fresh 
air— namely,  when  they  leave  their  home 
and  their  schoolroom,  etc. 

This  would  be  the  more  feasible  plan. 
An  alternative,  however,  would  be  to 
devise  an  entirely  new  Course,  which 
should  keep  such  points  in  view  and 
should  have  an  athletic  colouring,  so 


that  the  nation   might  be  trained  for 
play,  trained  to  take  its  pleasures  sanely, 
at  football,  etc.,  instead  of  loafing.  The 
best  way  of  arriving  at  such  a  new  Course 
would  be  a  national  competition.  Let 
all  be  allowed  to  compete,  sending  in  the 
best  exercises  they  could  devise.  Then 
let  representative  experts  be  chosen  as  a 
committee  to  select  the  best  from  the 
various  schemes.    The  majority  of  these 
representatives  have  not  been  consulted 
at  all  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
the  new  (third)  model  Syllabus.    We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  matter  on  which  all 
experts  should  be  consulted  and  heard. 
Without  exception,  we  have  found  them 
willing  to  give  all  information  that  they 
possess.    And  they  certainly  possess  ever 
so  much  more  than  Government  seems 
to  imagine. 

In  the  above  account  we  have  tried 
to  confine  our  criticism  to  general  prin- 
ciples, avoiding  petty  details.    We  have 
tried  to  keep  in  view  all  the  time  an 
average  child  as  it  is  in  an  average  school 
and  an  average  home  ;   to  lay  stress  on 
the  simple  physical  (really  physical  and 
mental)  practices  which  such  a  child  both 
is  able  to  manage  and  should  master  as 
early  as  possible — to  breathe  leisurely 
and,  when  the  air  is  fresh,  fully  ;  to 
masticate  leisurely  and  to  drink  more 
leisurely  ;   not  to  frown  or  worry  ;  not 
to  hold  wrong  positions  and  attitudes  ; 
to  massage  a  little  in  order  to  prevent 
constipation  ;   to  wash  well  ;   to  attend, 
and   perform   as   skilfully   as  possible, 
partly  because  reasons  are  understood  ; 
to  understand  some  reasons  ;  and  so  forth. 

If  there  were  a  Commission  which  was 
willing  to  cross-examine  "  experts  "  and 
cranks,  I  believe  it  would  be  far  better 
than  a  Commission  composed  chiefly  of 
school-teachers  themselves,  or  chiefly  of 
orthodox  "  experts." 
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The  objection  of  the  so-called  "  prac- 
tical "  person  will  be  to  the  cranks.  But 
we  believe  that  it  is  just  the  cranks,  or 
extremists,  who  make  any  given  practice 
clear.  We  cite  one  or  two  instances  from 
our  own  experience.  One  receives  many 
letters  of  suggestions  and  criticisms  ; 
in  them  there  has  been  most  valuable 
information  by  representatives  of  the 
Ambidextral  Society  and  the  Complete 
Chewing  System. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ambi- 
dextral Society  sent  an  excellent  little 
pamphlet  urging  the  importance  of  the 
training  of  the  left  hand  (as  affecting 
the  speech-area  in  the  brain,  etc.).  The 
concentration  upon  this  one  aspect  of 
Physical  Culture  impresses  the  fact  upon 
one  more  forcibly  than  if  one  had  seen 
the  fact  only  in  its  proper  perspective ; 
the  due  perspective  follows  naturally. 
This  is  the  sort  of  pamphlet  that  the 
Commission  would  welcome. 

The  same  applies  to  the  study  of 
Complete  Chewing.  It  has  often  been 
set  forth  as  practically  the  only  physical 
art  in  life.  That  is  the  way  to  regard  it 
— at  first.    Then,  very  soon,  we  see  it 
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in  its  fair  proportion,  as  compared  with 
other  arts. 

As  a  third  example,  let  the  Com- 
mission study  Miss  Call's  "  Power 
through  Repose "  and  the  art  of  mus- 
cular relaxing  and  physical  economy, 
and  the  value  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  realised. 

But  the  orthodox  "  experts,"  grand  as 
their  work  has  been  and  is,  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  welcome  new  truths.  They  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  want  to  build  new  wings 
to  their  house. 

So,  we  should  say  once  more,  let  the 
Commission  (including  medical  men)  hear 
and  see  and  consider  everything  that 
"  experts  "  and  cranks  and  others  have 
to  offer ;  then  let  them  set  such  things  in 
proportion  and  perspective  ;  and,  after  de- 
ciding on  the  general  principles  that  appear 
best  at  the  time,  let  them  then  leave  the 
carrying  out  of  these  principles  to  a 
committee  of  those  who  have  spent  most 
of  their  lives  in  actual  teaching.  For  we 
cannot  possibly  dispense  with  the  varied 
experiences  of  these  practical  men  and 
women  without  very  great  loss  to  the 
nation  and  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
BETTER    TRAINING    FOR    THE    LEFT  SIDE. 

Tendency  to  Train  the  Skilful  Boy  and  Neglect  the  DufiFer-Similar  Tendency  to  Train  Man  and 
Neglect  Woman-To  Train  the  Right  Side  and  Neglect  the  Left-This   not  a  Rea  S  thf 

How  T"^  °'  1?'^  '^'"-^  ^''^       ^^"^^  ^---^  of        Left-Against  thfExtre  Jst 
-How   Many  are  Naturally  Left-handed  ?-Occasional  Use  in  Play  as  a  Hand  can    A  FauH 

Th:tft'r"^~f°r''  ^^^-^  trained  Already-ay^nastics-Games  Mac^^^^^^^^^  S^th 
n7.^!  by  Sympathy  with  the  Right-The  Left  already  more  Skilful  in  some  Sphere- 

Unsuspected    mportance  in  Golf-Dr.  Kellogg's  Tables-Strongest  Muscles-A  Few  Exerc  ses- 

LunL    AH  Occupations-Writing-ModeIling_A  Contrast-Sanlow-^o  trils 

^e^ZnTt    T'^'r'''^°''-'="'^-^^"^^«'P'^^^'^  Success-Cheapness-For  the  Deformed- 

ItS-sfiTiST^^^^^^  *°        Community  Sal 

merits    faelf-respect-Money-earning^What  We  do  not  Advocate. 


MANY  complain  that  our 
schools   push  on  the 
clever  boys  and  the  genius- 
athletes,    but    neglect  the 
duffers ;    that    schools  are 
judged  by  the  performances 
of  the  exceptional  boys — i.e. 
less  by  the  standard  of  the 
whole  school   at   a  general 
all-round   competition  than 
by  the  standard  of  a  few  at 
a  few  "  educational  "  sub- 
jects or  a  few  branches  of 
games  and   athletics.  The 
same  will  apply  to  the  right 
side  as  compared  with  the 
left  ;  we  push  on  the  clever 
side  and  neglect  the  duffer  side;  we 
judge  people  largely  by  what  they  can  do 
with  their  right  side,  not  by  what  they 
can  do  all-round. 

Or  perhaps  one  might  more  aptly  com- 
pare woman  and  the  left  side.  In  early 
ages,  in  many  countries  at  least,  and 
to-day  in  Turkey,  woman  is  neglected. 
Important  a.spects  of  her  nature  are  left 
to  atrophy.  We  would  not  have  her 
educated  precisely  as  a  man  is,  for  she 
has  some  different  functions  ;  and  it  may 


Fig.  I.— An 
Orthodox 

Exercise  for 
THE  Left 
Side  with 

THE  Right. 


be  that  the  purpose  of  civilisation  is  to 
educate  her  on  very  different  lines  from 
man,  so  that  man  and  woman  may  be- 
come even  more  widely  diverse  than 
before,  till  at  length  each  is  so  fully 
educated,  beginning  with  what  each  can 
do  best,  that  each  has  most  or  all  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  other. 

So  it  is  with  the  left  side.  Only  as  yet 
we  have  scarcely  begun  to  educate  it 
at  all,  except  by  a  somewhat  feeble 
imitation  of  what  is  appropriate  to  the 
right  side,  and,  for  certain  tasks,  on  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour— that  is 
to  say,  chiefly  in  order  to  relieve  the  right 

side  as  if  the  left  side  only  existed  for 

the   sake   of  the 

right. 
Throughout  this 

chapter  we  shall  not 

fall  into  the  fault 

of   the  extremists, 

and  urge  a  similar 

development  for 

the  two  sides.  We 

wish   to   keep  in 

view     a  different 

skill     in     many  2-— Orthodox  Exer- 

things:  for  instance,       '^lllnZ:  "'"^-^ 
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as  at  present,  in  the.  playing  of  the  piano 
and  the  violin,  and  in  the  conveying  of  food 
to  the  mouth.  Nor.  shall  we  insist  on 
equal  skill  with  the  t^yo  sides.  We  wish 
for  some  skill  with  the  left,  more  skill  at 
any  rate  than  we '.see  at  present.  To 
bring  the  left  side  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  right  at  all  the  games  we  play,' would 
be  a  vexation  of  spirit  and  an  extrava- 
gance of  time  .and  energy. 

For  throughout  we  are.tryiHg  to  write 
for  average  people  who  will  not  go  to 
extremes.  They  wish  to-be  shown  the 
direction  ;  they  do  not  wish  to  be  forced 
along  a  narrow  Hne  all  the  way  up  to  the 
supposed  goal. 

Average  people  seem  to  be  right-handed 
by  nature.    We  need  not  go  into  the 
details    about   the   exact  physiological 
differences,  but  they  do  exist  in  the  body 
and  in  the  brain.    Some  people— per- 
haps over  2   per  cent.— are  naturally 
left-handed.    In  the  Bible  we  read  of 
about   that   percentage   of  left-handed 
slingers.    Malgaigne,   a  French  savant, 
found  that  2|  to  3  per  cent,  (out  of  182 
persons)   were  left-handed,   and  2  per 
cent,  were  ambidextrous.    Not  only  this, 
but     ancient  illustrations 
represent  warriors  as  holding 
spear  or  sword  in  the  right 
hand  as  a  general  rule.  The 
very  words  dexter  (cp.  dex- 
terity) and  sinister  may  be 
compared  with  such  words 
as   "  manly    (virtue)  "  and 
"  feminine  (inferiority)  "  as 
showing  how  the  right  and 
man  were  regarded  as  natur- 
ally more  to  be  honoured 
than  the  left  and  woman. 
Fic.  3.-Ti.E        We  repeat,  then,  that  we 

Left  Side        do    UOt    wish    all    J^COplc  tO 

iTisZ^t     learn  all  things  equally  well 

THE  Right 

with  both  sides.  What  we 
do  plead  for  is  moie  skill, 


less  clumsiness,  with  the  left  side  in  many 
occupations  in  which  it  would  be  really 
useful,  if  only  to  give  the  right  side  a 
rest  and  a  change. 

How    far    is    this    difference  really 
natural  ?    We  know  that  the  heart  is 
rather  towards  the  left  side  of  the  chest- 
cavity,  the  hver  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  spleen  on  the 
left  ;   the  diaphragm-arch  is  also  higher 
on  the  left  side.    The  symmetry  of  the 
two  sides,  as  we  have  shown  in  "  The 
Training  of  the  Body,"  is  not  absolutely 
even.    Now  it  seems  that  in  two  people 
out  of  every  hundred,  on  the  average,  the 
right  subclavian  begins  behind  the  left 
—further  from  the  heart  than  the  left. 
In  these  two  people  the  left  arm  will 
receive  blood  at  higher  pressure,  a  more 
vigorous    circulation  of  body-building 
fluid,  than  the  right  arm. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  left  side  is  naturaUy  different 
from  the  right,  another  thing  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  the  left  side  is  naturally 
inferior  to  the  right.  Man  alone  of  all 
animals  has  the  foot  widely  and  finely 
differentiated  from  the  hand,  while  still 
each  is  valuable  for  work  and  for  health  ; 
and  has  the  right  hand  finely  differentiated 
from  the  left,  the  left  hand  often  holding 
while  the  right  hand  does  minute  work, 
as  in  writing,  sewing,  etc.  For  other 
examples  we  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 


Fig.  4.— The  Use  of  the  Left  Hand  as  a  Handicap. 
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book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  eyes 
and  our  instruments  are  now  adaptlsd 
for  skilful  work  by  the  right  hand  rather 
than  by  the  left.  And  this  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  of  great  advantage  to  "  pro- 
gress." But  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  many 
important  uses  of  the  left  side  have  been 
neglected,  in  play  as  well  as  in  work. 
In  ordinary  games,  for  example,  such 
as  lawn-tennis,  an  occasional  attempt  to 
play  left-handed  will  be  of  immense 
value.  Think  what  a  handicap  it  gives 
at  once.  Those  opponents  who  cannot 
easily  get  good  sport  when  they  both 
play  right-handed  can  get  excellent  sport, 
an  absolutely  even  match,  when  the 
better  player  plays  left-handed. 

Even  with  the  educational  exercises  we 
suggest  a  new  principle.  These  exercises — 
we  have  a  dozen  Courses  or  more  before  us 
now — generally  urge  the  use  of  the  two 
sides  together.  We  do  not  urge  that 
nearly  so  often.  We  wish  for  more  in- 
dependent control  of  either  side  while 
the  other  side  rests*  The  Ling  System 
has  no  such  independent  control.  We 
find  in  Ling  exercises  and  in  the  views 
of  most  teachers  who  have  published  their 
exercises,  that  there  are  no  instructions 
as  to  the  non-use  of  the  non-used  side. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  training  for 
the  left  side  already,  far  more  than  ambi- 
dextral enthusiasts  imagine. 

The  training  of  the  two  sides  together 


Fig. 


-An  Unusual  but  Useful  Left-side  Exercise 
FROM  THE  Lying  Position. 


does  a  great  deal  for  the  left.  Most 
Courses— for  instance,  the  British  system 

*  Thus  Lieut.  Flynn's  Course  for  developing 
boys— ^.i).— has  scarcely  any  exercise  in  which 
one  arm  (and  part  of  one  side  of  the  brain)  rests 
while  the  other  works. 


Courses — do  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  left  side  as- to  .the.  right,  though  they 
do  not  pay  attention  tb  the  rest  of  either 
side.  Most  gymnastic  exercises,  again, 
are  for  the  two  sides  equally.  Take  the 
exercises  on  the  bars  or  the  rings  or  the 
rope  :  here,  again,  is  no  repose  of  the 
one.  side  while  the  other,  works  ;  both 
sides  always  work  together.  That  applies 
to  rowing  also  ;  it  applies  to  the  breast- 
stroke  at  •■  swipiming  ;  it  applies  to  the 
feet  and  legs  .in  cycling,  where  there  is 
the  rhythm  also,  as  there  is  in  club- 
swinging.  We  shall  speak  of  some  dis- 
advantages of  rhythm  in  a  later  chapter. 

Many  games,  moreover,  do  use  the 
left  side,  as  we  have  shown  in  analysing 
Doherty's  service.  Cricket  and  hockey 
and  golf  and  other  games  use  both  sides, 
and  use  them  differently,  somewhat  as 
knitting  uses  both  hands,  but  uses  them 
differently. 

And,  indeed,  some  games  use  the  two 
sides  independently,  as  we  would  have 
them  used.  And  the  best  exponents  let 
the  other  side  rest.  Here  we  must  class 
boxing,  fencing  (when  taught  in  the  best 
way),  wrestling,  and  fives. 

The  Macdonald  Smith  system  was  the 
first  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  more 
thorough  manner.  Almost  every  one  of 
his  movements  is  for  independent  con- 
trol of  the  two  sides  as  well  as  of  their 
parts.  Lately  he  has  added  other  desir- 
able features  in  Physical  Culture.  His 

original  plan 

was  crude ;  he 

has   not  yet 

altered  that 

plan    in  his 

published 

pamphlet. 

That  pam- 
phlet urges 

the  independ-  6-— another  Unusual  E.VER- 

Pnf      11C(S        lint         '^'^^^    ^'^   °^  AND  RISK 

cliL    use,    OUI      Tiiu.s.KEEiMNG  RifiHT  Side  Relaxed, 
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does  not  urge  the  independent  rest,  of 
the  two  sides. 

Few  realise,  again,  that  quite  apart 
from  any  movement  of  the  left  side,  the 
movement  for  the  right  side  is  training 
for  the  left  side  also,  as  certain  American 
researches  have  proved.  A  number  of 
experiments  show  that,  if  you  try  to 
learn  any  exercise  with  the  left  side, 
you  take  far  longer  than  if  you  first 
learnt  it  with  the  right  side,  and  then  with 
the  left  side  afterwards.  We  refer  to 
these  experiments  in  the  chapter  on 
America  [q.v.). 

Again,  the  left  side  is  regularly  used  as 
the  more  skilful  side  for  certain  functions 
in  piano-playing,  type-writing,  jugghng, 
and  so  on.  And  its  importance  in  games 
has  not  always  been  realised  by  athletes. 
Study  a  golf-swing.  You  call  it  a  right- 
handed  golf-swing.  Compare  it  with  a 
racquet  stroke  in  a  racquet 
game,  however,  and  you  will 
find  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
it  is  a  left-handed  swing 
also  :  the  left  side  is  making 
a  back-hand  stroke.  If  you 
want  to  practise  the  golf- 
swing,  practise,  among  other 
things,  a  left-handed  back- 
hand stroke,  says  Mr.  Gas- 
kell. 

In  the  animal  world,  of 
course,  there  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  equal  power  and 
skill  for  the  two  sides,  as 
in  the  case  of  apes  ;  and 
little  children  use  their  hands  and  sides 
indiscriminately. 

Last,  there  are  those  left-handers  whom 
we  may  provisionally  call  the  2  per  cent, 
among  us. 

But  not  nearly  enough  is  done  yet.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  function 
of  the  left  hand  is  to  hold  the  paper 
while  the  right  hand  draws  or  writes  on 


Fig.  7. — 
Breathing 
Exercise  for 
One  Side. 


Fig.  8.— Sometimes  Open 
THE  Door  Left-handed. 


it.    That  is  true,  but  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  use  the  right  hand  so  exclusively 
for  all  our  commonest  acts.    For  statistics 
have  shown  that, 
when  the  left  side 
has   been  trained, 
the  appearance  and 
the  health  are  much 
improved,  even  if 
the  left  side  never 
reaches  the  skill  of 
the  right. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg 
has  given  some 
most  interesting 
tables  which  bear 
on  this  point, 
though,  with  all 
his  hygienic  ex- 
perience, he  attaches  too  much  import- 
ance to  size  and  power  to  hft  weights. 
Such  virtues  may  exist  quite  apart  from 
skill.  We  deal  here  not  with  mere  size 
or  weight-hfting  power,  but  with  aU- 
round  fitness  of  the  left  side.  We  want 
to  go  far  beyond  the  tests  of  Kellogg's 
dynamometer. 

Dr.  Kellogg  says  that  in  only  three 
instances  do  the  muscles  of  the  left  side 
exceed  those  of  the  right  side  in  the 
average  man :  they  are  the  thigh- 
muscles— the  flexors,  extensors,  and  ad- 
ductors. This  is  the  case  in  the  average 
measurements  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men.  Kellogg  suggests  that,  while  we 
are  right-handed,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
be  left-legged.  With  a  woman,  however, 
the  three  points  of  left-side  superiority  are 
the  shoulder-retractors,  foot-flexors,  and 
leg-extensors.  Women,  he  says,  are  less 
symmetrical,  more  one-sided,  than  men. 
The  total  strength  of  a  man's  left  side 
is  99  per  cent,  that  of  his  right  side  ; 
of  a  woman's  left  side  98-6  per  cent,  that 
of  her  right  side,  or  less.  But  Dr.  Kellogg 
finds  that  the  left  side  may  be  brought 
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Fig.  g.  -An- 
other Left- 
side Exercise. 


up  to  the  standard  of  the  right  side,  if 
one  restores  the  balance  by  exaggeration. 

We  suggest  a 
few  exercises, 
not  as  the  sole 
exercises,  but 
for     an  occa- 
sional change.    We  advise 
the  reader  to  make  a  game 
of  the  thing  where  he  can, 
and  not  to  be  too  gloomy 
and  "  educational  "  about 
it. 

First,    there  should  be 
new  forms  of  competition. 
Already  we    play  cricket 
left-handed  against  ladies. 
Why  do  we  not  play  cricket  left-handed 
oftener  against  one  another  ?    This  would 
give  us  what  the  game  often  lacks— shorter 
innings  and  more  change.    Then  there 
is  reversed  fencing,  and,  we  may  add, 
fencing  with  foil  and  rapier,  as  good 
practice  for  independent  control.  People 
should  box  more  frequently  with  their 
sides  reversed.    Lawn  tennis.  Badminton, 
and  ping-pong  are  among  popular  games 
that  suggest  themselves  for  left-sided  play. 
Already  we  have  outlined  the  left-handed 
throw.    Then  left-handed  golf  would  be 
interesting    as    well  as 
healthy,  again  as  an  oc- 
casional practice. 

Coming  to  more  com- 
monplace and  trivial 
things,  we  might  try 
peehng  apples,  eating 
eggs,  opening  doors, 
moving  furniture,  lifting 
our  sponge,  brushing  our 
hair,  rubbing  our  head  to 
make  the  hair  grow,  all 
with  the  left  hand. 

In  many  schools  writing 
with  the  left  side  is  being 
taught,  and  drawing  also. 


Here  is  an  illustration  of  writing  with 
the  left  side  simultaneously  with  the 
right  side.  It  is  a  most  striking  example 
of  independent   control,  and  seems  to 


Fig.  II.— Independent  Control  of  the  Two  Sides. 

result  naturally  from  the  Macdonald 
Smith  system. 

Left-handed  modelling  is  taught  in 
Philadelphia.  Left-sided  shooting  is 
taught  in  not  a  few  schools. 

As  an  instance  of  a  contrast  between 
our  exercises  for  the  left  side  and  the 
stereotyped  exercises  for  both  sides  to- 
gether, consider  rowing.  In  a  previous 
chapter  we  have  outlined  the  stroke,  with 
illustrations.  Now  practise  this  stroke 
with  the  left  side  only  (the  right  side 
hanging  relaxed),  keeping  the  shoulders 
as  square  as  possible.  Practise  it  also 
not    rhythmically,    but    with  different 


Fig.  io.— Be- 
ginning op  the 
Left-side  Golf- 

SWINO. 


Fig.  12.— Left-side  Exercise  (somewhat  as  in  Rowing). 
Right  Side  Hangs  Relaxed. 

times.  We  suggest  this  as  an  occasional 
change  for  the  rowing  man.  We  believe, 
to  judge  by  results,  that  the  rowing  man 
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is  very  seldom  a  good  player  of  quick 
games.  We  believe  that  the  rowing— 
we  know  of  exceptions— does  his  games 
much  harm  by  its  regular  use  of  the 
two  sides  together,  and  its  rhythm,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  grip  and  strain.* 

The  spring-grip  dumbbell  has  its  use 
in  certaifi  cases.  Take  any  Course— 
Sandow's,  for  example— and,  while  you 
rest  the  right  side,  do  the  exercises  with 
the  left  side  only.  Do  not  do  them  so 
often  with  both  sides  together.  It  is 
in  his  advice  given  indiscriminately 
to  all  ahke,  that  Sandow  is  liable  to 
do  harm  to  players  of  quick  games. 

Most  Courses  are  open  to  the  same 
objection.  That  is  why  the  Editor  has, 
in  our  Courses,  strongly  urged  the  use 
of  the  two  sides  independently.  Take  the 
exercises  in  stooping,  for  example.  In 
most  Courses,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  man  stoops 
with  both  hands  straight  to  the  front.  Try 
stooping  with  the  right  side  relaxed  and 
with  the  left  hand  straight  to  the  front  ; 
stoop  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other. 

Or,  again,  notice  how,  in  the  Course 
for  boys,  devised  by  Mr.  Flynn,  both 
hands  come  up  to  the  front  together. 
Rest  the  right  side,  and  bring  only  the 
left  hand  up,  palm  to 
the  front,   while  you 
rise  on  both  your  feet. 

In  football  the  ten- 
dency is  to  drop  and 
punt  with  the  right 
side.  Practise  drop- 
ping and  punting  with 
the  left,  or  go  through 
the  action  in  your  bed- 
room. 

Then  there  is  the 
left  nostril.  Look  at 
it  in  the  glass,  and, 
if  it  is  smaller  than  the 

*  We  believe  that  correct  rowing  is  not  nearly  so 
tense  as  non-expert  rowing. 


right,  then  hold  your  right  closed  while 
you  breathe  through  your  left. 


Fig*. 


14. 


-Balancing  Exercise. 

Relaxed. 


Right  Side  Hangs 


Fig.  13.— a  Breath- 
ing, Left  Arm,  and 
Trunk  Exercise. 
Right  Side  Hangs 
Relaxed. 


Our  object  is  not  to  bore  and  worry 
the  learner,  but  to  restore  his  normal 
balance  ;  and  we  beheve  that,  with  some 
of  his  own  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  on 
the  question,  he  will  soon  make  the 
practice  very  interesting. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  the  training, 
we  must  mention  them  here,  obvious 
though  they  may  be. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not 
speaking  so  much  of  two-handedness  as  of 
independent  use  of  the  two  sides.  In 
gymnastic  exercises,  let  us  repeat,  neither 
side  is  usually  resting  ;  neither  side  is 
taught  to  move  while  the  other  does  not 
use  any  appreciable  energy  at  all.  True, 
both  sides  are  developed  (and  that  is 
something),  but  not  to  the  ideal  of  inde- 
pendent use  and  of  economy. 

The  repose  of  the  unused  side  is  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  our  suggested 
exercises.  It  is  as  important  for  the 
right  to  rest  as  it  is  for  the  left  to  move. 
At  present  we  give  the  right  side  far  too 
much  work,  the  left  side  far  too  httle. 
We  give  the  left  side  far  too  much  rest, 
the  right  side  far  too  httle.  The  song 
says,  "  Men  must  work  and  women 
must  weep."  We  say,  "  Men  must  rest 
and  women  must  laugh  "  as  an  antidote, 
and  the  right  side  must  rest  and  the  left 
side  move. 
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Fig.  15.— Neck  and 
Arm  Exercise  for 
One  Side. 


The  training  is  not  so 
hard  as  it  sounds.  Chil- 
dren naturally  use  their 
left  side  almost  or  quite 
as  well  as  their  right, 
but  their   skill   is  dis- 
couraged, as  indeed  most 
of  their  healthy  instincts 
are.    The  child  has  been 
obHged  to  do  what  its 
ignorant    betters  have 
themselves  been  crushed 
into    doing.  American 
experiments  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson     and  others 
show  that  training  the  left  side  is  not 
like  teaching  an  absolute  duffer.    It  has 
had  sympathy  with  the  right  side  in  its 
movements.    It  has  watched  the  right 
side,  and  played  with  it  in  imagination. 
The  game  is  not  an  entirely  new  one. 

And  the  system  is  being  actually 
worked  with  great  success,  not  only  by 
Macdonald  Smith,  as  the  Editor  can 
testify,  but  at  a  very  large  school  in 
America,  and,  though  to  a  smaller  extent, 
we  think,  in  England.  The  Philadelphia 
Education  Department  has  prescribed 
bi -manual  training  in  all  its  schools. 
The  School  of  Industrial  Art,  with  1,200 
pupils,  has  trained  the  left  side  for  years 
with  great  success. 

Professor  Liberty  Tadd,  a  pioneer  in 
this  direction,  says  that  his  pupils  stand 
better,  hold  their  heads  better,  and  gener- 
ally have  better  balance  and  symmetry, 
than  other  pupils,  and  he  believes  that 
the  balance  and  symmetry  must  extend 
to  and  influence  the  mind  also. 

The  advantages  of  this  training  are 
obvious  in  what  are  called  more  practical 
ways.  The  training  needs  no  extra 
apparatus.  Take  the  case  of  writing. 
While  upright  writing  may  have  its 
advantages,  still  sloping  writmg  is  the 
custom.    It  can  be  practised  left-handed 


as  well  as  right.  This  will  help  to  remedy 
some  forms  of  spinal  curvature.    It  will 


Fig.  16.— Shake  the  Left  Hand  to  Free  It. 

help  to  rest  the  right  hand.  It  will  get 
through  more  work  with  less  effort,  and 
will  be  invaluable  in  case  of  injury  to 
the  right  hand  or  in  case  of  writer's 
cramp. 

For  the  deformed — not  only  the  spinally 
deformed,  but  others  as  well— and  for 
the  lop-sided,  the  training  of  the  left 
side  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
certain  that  its  effects  on  weak-minded 
people,  on  lunatics,  on  criminals,  would 
be  not  only  physical,  but  also  mental. 

Its  effects  on  the  lungs 
must  be  obvious.  One 
lung  is  generally  weaker 
than  the  other.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  apex  of 
the  lung  is  Hable  to  con- 
sumption :  one  side  of  the 
chest  is  almost  sure  to  be 
an  easier  victim  than  the 
other. 

The  Ambidextral  Society 
has  given  a  list  of  pro- 
fessions   and  occupations 
in  which  the  left  side  has 
been    trained    with  ad- 
vantage.    Sir  William  Gowers  found  it 
good   for   surgeons    (we   may   add  its 
value  for  dentists  also).    Baden  Powell 
recommends  it  for  soldiers  ;  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  for  sailors  ;   others  for  musi- 
cians ;    Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  for  artists 
(we  may  add  for  modellers  also).  Then 


Fig.  17.— An 
E.xekcise 

FOR  ONE 

Shoulder. 
The  other 
Arm  Hangs 
Relaxed. 
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there  are  microscopists,  gardeners  and 
farmers,  cooks  (a  very  important  class), 
jugglers,  inventors,  chemists,  and  workers 
in  general  with  their  brain,  and  especially 
workers  who  rely  upon  their  speech-area. 

For,  if  the  left 
side  is  well  trained, 
aphasia  is  almost  an 
unknown  disease. 
And,  indeed,  the 
training  of  the  left 
side  must  be  a 
training  for  the 
right  side  of  the 
brain.  Its  exact 
functions  cannot 
yet  be  mapped 
out ;  we  know  that 
they  include  many 
of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, besides  that  of  speech. 

As  to  money-making  pursuits,  it  is 
surprising  to  hear  that  nearly  three 
hundi-ed  handicrafts,  including  weaving, 
and,  we  may  note,  shopkeeping,  require 
skill  with  the  left  hand  already.  In 
domestic  duties  also  the  control  of  the 
left  side  will  be  found  a  time-saver.  The 
Ambidextral  Society,  of  St.  Dunstan's 
House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.,  will  supply 
further  information  to  inquirers.  It 
now  publishes  a  useful  pamphlet,  by  its 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  Jackson. 

In  athletics  the  merits  are  obvious  in 


Fig.  i8.  -  Cross  Section  of 
Brain,  s,  Si'Eech  Cen- 
tre; L,  A,  F  IN  Right 
Side  of  Brain  are  the 
Motor  Fibres  crossing 
to  the  Left  Leg,  Arm, 
AND  Face. 


cases  of  strain  or  injury  of  the  right  side, 
and  also  in  the  devising  of  handicaps, 
which  would  bring  the  two  sexes  and 
people  of  different  ages  and  classes  and 
standards  of  skill  together  in  a  friendly 
way.  Indeed,  the  left-handed  game  is 
nearly  a  new  game.  We  can  almost 
double  the  number  of  our  present  games 
by  playing  them  left-handed.  We  can 
only  compare  the  attempt  to  play  left- 
handed  with  a  visit  to  a  foreign  country 
and  an  attempt  to  speak  French  or 
German. 

In  certain  games  the  advantage  shows 
itself  even  for  ordinary  play.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  value  of  the  left- 
handed  backhand  stroke  for  the  golf- 
drive.  It  wiU  apply  to  the  cricket- 
drive,  to  the  hockey-stroke,  to  the  throw- 
ing of  the  hammer.  Then,  again,  to  be 
able  to  bowl  left-handed  is  an  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  be  able  to  throw  left-handed. 
The  Australians  are  much  puzzled  by 
left-handed  bowlers  still. 

For  motoring,  for  angling,  for  a  number 
of  other  recreations,  the  control  of  the 
left  side  is  of  clear  advantage. 

Then  there  is  the  improvement  of  the 
right  hand  by  sympathy,  by  rest,  and 
by  the  fresh  work  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  do,  work  which  the  left  side  had  pre- 
viously done.  It  is  rather  as  if,  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  month,  the  husband 
and  wife  were  to  change  places.  Each 


FiG.  19. — Fielding  and  Throwing  Exercise  for  Left  Hand  and  Arm. 
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would  thus  have  the  mind  opened,  and 
would  get  more  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  other  and  of  the  other's 
work. 

The  advantages  to  the  community  are 


Fig.  20.— Action  of  a  Left-Handed  (Backhand)  Racqubt 
Stkoke. 

equally  striking.  Among  others  is  this  : 
the  Greeks  knew  how  bad  was  the  effect 
of  the  sight  of  deformity  upon  those  who 
would  some  day  be  parents  of  children  ; 
there  would  be  far  less  deformity  if  the 
left  side  were  sensibly  trained.  Such 
a  restoration  of  upset  balances  would 
give  individuals  as  well  as  the  nation  a 
reasonable  pride  in  the  body,  more  pride 
in  more  of  the  body.  It  is  hard  to  arouse 
such  a  pride  at  present,  except  by  the 
sight  and  sensation  of  a  huge  biceps. 
The  training  of  the  left  side  opens  up  a 
number  of  branches  of  skill  which  would 
certainly  give  people  far  more  self- 
respect.  They  would  be  able  to  do  more 
things  well  and  to 
earn  more  money,  for 
example,  by  manual 
skill. 

Dr.  George  Wilson, 
one  of  the  most 
original  of  medical 
writers,  cleverly  sug- 
gests that  most  people 
take  their  recreation 
and     rest  wrongly. 


They  are  worried  to  earn  money,  yet  they 
earn  money  only  in  one  way — their  trade, 
which  perhaps  they  hate.  Why  should 
they  not  take  up  at  least  one  other  trade 
which  they  like,  as  a  recreation  and  also 
as  a  money-earning  occupation  ?  This 
would  lead  to  less  idleness,  more  money, 
less  worry,  more  skill. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the 
effects  of  the  exercises  upon  the  body, 
to  show  how  they  would  help  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  ;  and  how  they  would  get 
rid  of  certain  waste-products,  about 
which  at  present  we  understand  httle. 

But  the  mental  effect  is  Hkely  to  be 
the  chief  one  after  all,  the  effect  in 
opening  up  new  possibiHties  and  rousing 
up  our  inventive  faculties,  in  developing 
a  certain  power  of  seeing  two  sides  of  a 
thing,  a  power  which  nearly  all  of  us 
lack.  For  everything  has  two  sides,  or 
else  it  would  not  be  a  thing  at  all  ;  it 
might  only  be  a  very  thin  shce  of  a 
thing,  but  even  the  thinnest  sUce  has 
two  sides. 

Now  our  training  is  not  to  be  merely 
manual,  though  a  better  control  of  the 
hand — that  marvellous  instrument  and 
vehicle  of  expression  and  gateway  of  the 
emotions — is  in  itself  desirable.  We  wish 
to  train  not  only  the  left  hand,  but  also 
the  left  leg,  the  left  eye,  the  left  ear,  the 
left  nostril,  and  the  left  lung — indeed, 
the  whole  left  side. 

Nor  is  it  mere  development  that  we 


Fig.  21.— Brush  the 
Hair  with  the  Left 
Hand  Sometimes. 


36 


Fig.  22.— Leg  and  Left-arm  Exbrcisb,  the  Right 
Arm  ueing  Relaxed. 
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aim  at.  We  do  not  wish  simply  for  a 
big  left  side  or  for  a  left  side  just  the 
same  size  as  the  right  ;  we  wish  for  a 
left  side  under  independent  control,  not 
a  left  side  to  be  used  always  together 
with  the  right,  not  a  left  side  to  be  used 
only  while  the  other  side  is  tense. 

Nor  again,  we  insist,  is  it  a  left  side 
with  absolutely  equal  skill  with  the  right. 
We  do  not  w^ant  men  and  women  to 
have  absolutely  equal  skill  in  all  things 
yet  ;  there  is  not  time  for  such  all-round 
skill.  We,  as  human  beings,  have  the 
right  of  delegating,  one  to  another  and 
within  ourselves.    We  do  not  wish  to 


give  the  right  hand  an  equal  skill 
with  the  left — let  us  say  in  lifting  the 
food  with  the  fork  as  well  as  in  cutting  it 
with  the  knife — for  there  are  things  that 
the  left  hand  does  better  than  the  right, 
just  as  there  are  things  which  a  woman 
does  better  than  a  man.  She  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  fatigue  in 
the  speech-area  of  her  brain. 

Our  object  is  not  equal  and  precisely 
identical  skill  in  all  spheres,  but  more 
skill,  more  sensible  skill,  for  the  left  hand, 
less  exclusive  skill  for  the  right  hand  in 
many  spheres,  and  especially  in  some  oi 
the  commonest  acts  of  life. 


Fig.  23. — Try  the  Sponge  in 
THE  Left  Hand  for  a 
Change. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
POWER   OF   THE   MIND   OVER   THE  BODY. 

Clkh^s  about  the  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body— Stock  Examples— Power  of  the  Surroundings 
and  Body  over  the  Mind— A  Still  More  Striking  Example— Efifects  of  News  upon  the  Mind  and 
the  Body— Mind  Forms  Habits,  which  Form  Body— Will-power  Overtaxed— Need  of  Intelligence  to 
Devise  Tactics — The  Permissive  Will— The  Power  of  Desire  and  Interest — Intelligence  will  Find 
Desires  and  Interests— A  Schoolgirl— The  Easier  Way— Mind  Influences  Body,  which  now  in  turn 
Influences  Mind— Power  of  Imagination— By  Pictures— By  Words— Self-suggestion— Ideals  and 
Their  Value — Pre- Suggestion— No  Occasion  too  Small— Professor  Gates  on  the  Chemical  Effects 
of  Emotions — Independence  and  Intelligence— Against  Sheer  "Bull-dog"  Pluck — The  Play-spirit — 
Examples  of  Intelligent  Forethought  to  Relieve  the  Will— The  Editor's  Reliance  on  Desires- 
Attend  to  the  Body  :  It  Proves  and  Improves  the  State  of  the  Mind. 


TE  are  now  used  to  certain  quotations 
and  certain  cliches.  "As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he  " — this  Bibhcal 
quotation  I  have  read  upwards  of  a 
hundred  times  lately  in  American  "  New 
Thought  "  literature.  Of  course  it  does 
not  allude  to  thinking  with  the  surface  of 
the  mind,  in  mere  words  without  realisa- 
tion. "  As  a  man  thinketh  " — that  means 
as  a  man  thinks  and  lets  himself  go  to  the 
influence  of  the  thought,  realising  it  and 
becoming  passive  to  it,  as  the  anxious  man 
does  in  Fig.  i.  Then  again  the  (modern- 
ised) quotation  from  Spenser  is  familiar  : 

"  For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make." 

Almost  as  disgustingly  unctuous  as 
the  saying,  "  I  believe  we  all  eat  too 
much  "  is  the  saying,  "  I  believe  the 
mind  has  a  lot  of  influence  on  the  body." 
A  person  has  read  some  cheap  literature, 
and  reproduces  the  stock  examples.  So- 
and-so  had  a  panic,  and  his  hair  turned 
white  in  a  single  night.  A  man  with 
paralysis  was  convinced  that  his  house 
was  on  fire,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  per- 
fectly cured.  A  mother  was  filled  with 
anger  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  her 
milk,  poisoned  by  the  anger,  killed  her 
child.    Soldiers,  unable  to  march  a  step 


further,  are  roused  by  the  band  and  begin 
afresh.  Here,  by  the  way,  we  notice 
that,  like  nearly  everything  else,  in  the 
final  analysis  this  is  not  mental  alone,  but 
physical  also.  The  music  reached  the 
soldiers  through  their  ears. 

But  how  far  does  this  principle  work  ? 
How  far  does  the  mind  control  the  body  ? 
We  cannot  dogmatise,  and,  as  usual, 
must  quote  personal  experiences  ;  only 
let  us  urge  each  reader  to  think  of  his 
own  and  to  note  them  down  in  the  margin. 
Here  is  one  of  ours. 

It  was  a  dull  day,  dull  and  damp  and 
sticky,  as  it  often  is  at  Cambridge.  We 
were  going  to  play  a  game  of  football, 
but  that  game  was  put  off.  In  those 
days  we  had  eaten  and  drunk  accord- 
ingly " — that  is  to  say,  with  a  view  to 
a  match  afterwards.  We  did  not  work 
off  the  bad  effects  by  exercise,  and  were 
depressed  in  mind. 

Then  we  went  to  a  Turkish  bath.  We 
had  a  good  sweat,  and  after  a  massage 
and  cold  plunge  we  felt  fit  again.  Our 
mental  state  apparently  had  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  our  body  and  the 
conditions  to  which  we  had  submitted  it- 

A  still  more  striking  case  is  that  of  a 
friend  of  ours  who  never  desired  tobacco 
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or  alcohol  until  he  had  flesh-foods.  For 
a  fortnight  we  have  known  him  to  live 
on  the  simpler  (fleshless)  foods.    Then  a 
kind  friend  urged  him  to  "  keep  up  his 
strength  "  by  "  a  more  generous  diet.  ' 
He  asked  him  to  supper,  and  gave  him 
ham  and  sausages— two  irresistible  attrac- 
tions !    After  these  he  invariably  fell.  In 
spite  of  the  claret  drunk  with  them,  he 
would  come  back  and  take  whisky  and 
soda  and  cigars  ;   then,  the  next  morn- 
ing   whisky   and    soda,   lager,  cigars, 
magazines  and  novels.    By  Monday  even- 
ing (for  the  feast  was  on  Sunday)  he  was 
a  human  being  again.  In 
his  case  the  body  absolutely 
dominated  the  mind,  and,  of 
all  the  minds  we  have  met, 
his  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
hant.     The    sensual  domi- 
nated the  spiritual.    If  one 
had  needed  an  instance  to 
prove  that  the  outside  con- 
ditions had  an  effect  upon 
the    inside   conditions,  this 
would  have  been  the  one. 
Here  was  a  man,  as  invent- 
ive as  one  could  wish,  sud- 
denly becoming  a  slave  to  a 
habit  which  in  his  inmost 
heart  he  despised.    That  gets  to  the  very 
root  of  the  matter— the  contempt  within 
the  inmost  self  as  it  appears  at  its  best. 

Take  a  similar  case.  A  man  has  some- 
how or  other  reached  a  condition  below 
the  normal  ;  let  us  say  it  is  through  over- 
eating and  over-drinking.  Then  news 
comes  that  a  friend  is  in  need  of  help.  In 
a  moment  his  attitude  changes.  ^  The 
telegram  gives  him  energy,  and  he  is  up 
to  anything. 

Or,  once  again,  he  receives  a  letter 
informing  him  that  he  has  been  somehow 
or  other  swindled.  Again  he  becomes 
vivid  and  alert.  He  has  been  roused  by 
the  news.    Or  he  submits  to  what  we  may 


call  in  technical  language  environmental 
and  physical  helps.  '  He  does  nothing  at 
all  himself.    Ke  merely  permits.  Possibly 
he  goes  to  a  Turkish  bath,  has  the  bath 
and  massage,   and  then  is  filled  with 
vigour  ;   and  the  cold  water,  with  some 
simple   pill   afterwards,   reinstates  him 
as  a  human  being.    That  shows  how  the 
body  and  its  condition  can  influence  the 
mind.    How  far  the  body  can  influence 
the  mind  is  a  subject  we  mean  to  treat  m 
a  later  chapter.     Here  we  must  consider 
the  mind  as  if  it  were  separate  from  the 
body— an  egregious  fallacy,  but  still  ex- 
tremely useful  for  editorial 
purposes. 

Really  the  body  may  be  a 
sediment  of  the  mind.  We 
know  that,  every  moment  of 
our   conscious  life,  we  are 


Fig.  I.— Power  of  the  Mind 
TO  Make  the  Face  Ugly 
AND  Tense. 


choosing  this  or  that.  Re- 
peatedly our  mental  choices 
develop  into  mental  habits. 
Repeatedly  our  mental  habits 
develop  into  body  — actual 
body  which  we  can  see  and 
feel  and  touch  and  so  on. 
Conversely,   of   course,  the 
body  itself  gives  rise  to  men- 
tal habits,  and  these  habits 
to  mental  choices. 

But  here  we  hope  to  throw  a  httle  new 
light  on  the  subject.    Hitherto  people 
have  used  the  word  "mind"  cliiefly  m 
the  sense  of  will-power.    A  person  has  to 
decide  to  do  something,  and  to  stick  to 
that  decision.    Let  us  take  a  case  of 
slackness.    You  are  tempted  to  be  slack 
and  to  go  to  sleep  ;  but,  through  force  of 
will,  you  become  alert.    You  move,  even 
if  you  move  at  the  expense  of  great  energy 
because  the  movement  is  dull.    This  we 
fully  admit  may  make  a  grand— or  at 
least  a  controlled— character.    But  we 
are  not  ourselves  quite  sure  that  that  is 
the  aim  of  existence. 


Fig.  2a.- 


-A  Man  Eats  and  Drinks  too  Heavily 

AND  FEELS  DEPRESSED. 
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that,  but  this.    Such  decisions  axe  not  the 
commonest.     We  should  limit  them  to 
comparatively  few  occasions.    The  usual 
decision  is  what  we  may  call  a  -permissive 
one.    Something  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  does  not  forbid.    If  it  would 
not  make  you  morbid,  analyse  your  next 
ten  actions.    Why  do  you  do  them  ? 
Because  nothing  forbids.    Not  because, 
after  a  fair  debate  inside,  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  better  than  that. 
In  a  word,  you  have  not  decided  for  it  ; 
you  have  failed  to  decide  against  it.  This 
r>      1  •  ,  .  is    the    commonest    use    of   will.  We 

Ourselves,  we  think  it  is  most  important    imagine  that  the  will  is  to  say  "  Yes  "  • 
to  devise  tactics  for  victory;  in  a  word,     the  will  in  most  cases  is  the  permissive 
that  the  victory  does  not  eventually  rest    wiU— not  to  say  "  No  " 
only  with  the  will 
needed,  though 
that  may  do  great 
work,  but  with  the 
intelhgence  rein- 
forcing the  will. 

We  may,  then, 
divide  up  the 
processes  and  the 
effects  of  the  mind 
over  the  body 
into  at  least  two 
sections  :  first  of 
all,  the  will  to  de- 
cide and  to  stick  to  a  thin 


^  ,  then  the 
intelligence  to  devise  the  tactics  for  doing 
the  thing  and  for  sticking  to  it. 

In  war,  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the 
will  to  be  victorious  and  to  persevere  ; 
it  is  another  to  have  not  only  that  will,' 
but  also  the  intelligence  to  devise 
victorious  tactics. 

If  we  may  diverge  for  a  moment,  two 
points  are  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  people  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  will."  Nearly  everyone 
imagines  that  to  "  will  "  is  to  have  two 
things  brought  before  us,  and  to  say.  Not 


Next,  the  will  is 
closely  connected 
with  the  desire. 
"  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a 
way,"  is  a  famihar 
proverb.  We 
might  put  it  more 
accurately  by  say- 
ing,  "Where 
there's  a  strong 
enough  will  there's 
a  way,"  and  add 
the  corollary, 
"  Where  there's  a  strong  enough  desire' 
there's  a  will."  Now  what  is  the  desire  ? 
The  desire  is  mainly  an  individual  matter. 


Fig.  2b.-HE  has  a  Turkish  Bath,  Cold  Plunge, 
AND  Massage, 


Fig.  2c.— And  fehls  perfectly  Content  in 
Mind  and  Body. 
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When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  will,  even 
here  tactics  appear.  A  man  who  practises 
with  the  will  to  win,  does  not  necessarily 
win  in  the  end.  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  not  always  a  way.  How  many 
of  our  proverbs  are  even  approximations 
to  the  truth  ?  Where  there's  a  strong 
enough  motive,  then  or  there  there's  a  way. 


swing — is  worth  while,  and  by  which 
one  may  find  occasions  to  practise  the 
golf-swing. 

As  an  example,  here  is  a  girl  who  has 
no  exercise,  and  who  is  seedy^  and  mean 
by  "  nature."  Then,  through  the  tact  of 
her  teachers,  she  is  made  to  play  games, 
because  the  spirit  of  competition  comes 


Fig.  3.— a  Race  is  a  good  Incentive  to  Gii 

But  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  " 
is  sheer  nonsense. 

It  is  the  motives,  after  all,  that  become 
the  will.  Add  motive  to  motive,  strong 
motive  to  strong  motive,  and  eventually 
you  have  the  will,  and  the  way,  if  only 
you  have  the  intelligence  also.  The  in- 
telligence can  find  motives  for  you  and 
means  of  reminding  yoii  of  them. 

So  that,  eventually,  you  may  have  a 
magnificent  set  of  tactics,  a  scheme 
mapped  out  for  you,  and  you  must  win 
the  victory  inevitably,  almost  without 
the  use  of  force  of  will. 

In  this  chapter  dealing  with  the  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  body,  we  wish  to 
deal  with  the  power  both  of  the  will  and 
of  the  intelligence.  But,  we  must  repeat, 
these  two  meet  in  the  power  of  the  intelli- 
gence to  find  interests  and  to  connect 
these  with  practices  ;  to  find  the  ways 
by  which  one  can  remind  oneself  that 
this  or  that  exercise — let  us  say,  the  golf- 


>  WHO  OTHERWISE  MIGHT  NOT  LIKE  ExERCISE. 

in.  Partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
looking-glass  in  her  bedroom  she  gets  the 
desire  to  appear  more  attractive.  The 
result  of  it  is  that,  through  the  body, 
guided  by  the  mind,  she  becomes  well, 
and  she  becomes  an  honourable  person. 

Or  consider  this  unexpert  instructor, 
not  born  to  be  a  tactful  teacher  of  boys. 
He  does  not  find  it  easy  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  boys  (Fig.  4)-  Then  he 
begins  to  use  his  intelligence,  rather  than 
continue  to  bully  the  boys  by  thrusting 
his  will  forcibly  on  theirs.  He  explains 
the  value  of  a  movement ;  he  shows  how- 
it  will  help  success  at  cricket  or  football. 
At  once  the  boys  are  interested.  The 
tactics  of  appealing  to  a  motive  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  drill  pleasant — 
and  healthy. 

Here  let  us  again  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  to  touch  on  an  eternal  problem. 
Is  it  better  to  have  plugged  away  and 
probably  lost  than  never  to  have  plugged 
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at  all,  but  to  have  won  as  easily  and  simply 
as  the  person  can  who  by  the  mind  intelli- 
gently finds  motives  and  reminds  him- 
self  of   them  ?    Religion   used    to  be 
against  this  broad  opening.    Now  it  is 
moving  towards  this  opening.    At  first  it 
said,  It  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone 
to  be  saved.    Now  surely  it  says,  Find 
your  interest,  switch  on  to  that  a  healthy 
practice,  and  you  will  be  saved  inevitably. 
The  most  interesting  instance  is  where 
the  mind  influences  the  body,  and  then 
the  body  influences  the  mind.    Let  us 
consider  diet. 

The  mind  chooses  a  certain  diet.  That 
diet,  whatever  it  may  be— let  us  suppose 
it  to  be  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and  a  plateful 
of  slowly  eaten  brown  bread  and  salad- 
influences  the  body  :  it  begets  a  certain 
blood  with  a  certain  temperature  and 
pressure,  and  so  on.    That  state  of  body 


your  body  makes  your  mind  feel  com- 
fortable. 

The  mind  may  influence  the  body  in 
another  way  also.    You  feel  thoroughly 
seedy;   you  go  into  fresh  air,  and  feel 
thoroughly  well.  Entirely  due  to  environ- 
ment, you  say,  and  you  are  almost  right. 
You  would  say,  This  is  a  case  not  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  environment  or  condi- 
tions influencing  the  body.    The  mind, 
you  would  say,  is  under  the  conditions  of 
the  body.    And  it  seems  to  be  a  true 
statement.    But  if  you  can  vividly  and 
realistically  imagine   yourself    in  that 
particular  air,  then,  with  practice,  you 
can  get  that  particular  feehng.    That  is 
clearly  the  mind. 

As  another  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
imagination  over  the  mind  and  the  body, 
consider  exercise.  Imagine  yourself  doing 
an  exercise,  and  you  will  actually  do  it  in 


Fig.  4a. 

An  Instructor  may  find  it  Hard  to 
Keep  the  Boys'  Attention— 


must  inevitably  influence  the  mind  once 
again.  If  such  is  the  diet  for  the  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  feels  fit.  Here  the 
mind  has  influenced  the  body,  and  the 
body  has  afterwards  influenced  the  mind. 
That  is  the  almost  universal  procedure. 

Or  you  feel  tired  yet  restless  in  mind 
and  body.  Your  mind  makes  your  body 
sit  comfortably,  as  in  Fig.  5.    As  a  result, 


Fig.  4b. 

Till  he  Stops  his  Lecture  to  Explain  to  Boys  the 
Sporting  Value  of  a  Movement. 

a  mild  form.  And  you  can  imagine  by 
anticipation  as  well  as  by  remembrance. 
A  great  jumper  told  us  that  he  imagined 
himself  as  doing  a  certain  jump,  and  he 
immediately  was  able  to  do  that  jump. 

You  may  imagine  this  as  a  picture.  It 
may  be  present  before  you  as  yourself 
doing  a  record  jump.  Or  you  may 
imagine  it  as  a  series  of  words,  the  words 
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being  as  it  were,  the  shells  of  realities,  over  the  body  ;  the  mmd  by  ^^aagmmg 

Bu?  wh  chever  way  you  choose,  whether  and  repeating  ideals  can  alter  the  body, 

of  pi'u -es  or  of  words,  the  result  after  This  imagination  is  a  harm  ess  mduce- 

cL'  tant  repetition  must  be  the  same  :  ment  to  a  person  to  keep  to  the  straight 

you  mprove  yourself.    There  is  a  theory  path.    He  sees  himself  as  he  will  be,  and 


(which  we  need  not  speud  time  over)  that 
when  you  create  a  picture  of  a  thing, 
this  picture  is  the  matrix  of  this  thing, 
that  it  creates  a  mould  into  which  the 
thing  itself  is  attracted,  so  that,  when  your 
picture  and  mould  are  destroyed,  there 
is  left  the  thing  itself  which  is  attracted. 
In  a  word,  thought  is  creative,  as  well  as 
re-creative. 

The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body 
may  be  exercised  by  means  of  words  as 
well  as  of  pictures.  Words  have  myriad 
forms,  suiting  different  individuals.  Let 
us  suppose  a  man  to  be  under  the  tobacco 
habit.  About  the  effects  of  tobacco  we 
will  assume  he  has  no  doubt,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  to  give  up  the  tobacco  habit 


he  says,  "  In  view  of  that  future,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  path.    That  future  is  so  delight- 
ful in  every  way  that  nothing  else  can 
divert  me  from  the  road  to  it."    Or  the 
ideal  may  be  regarded  as  the  seed  of  the 
reahty.    You  imagine  the  ideal,  repeat 
the  imagination,  and  in  course  of  time 
you  get  the  reahty.    It  does  not  matter 
how  ridiculously  above  you  or  beyond 
you  the  ideal  is,  so  long  as  it  leads  to 
sensible  intelligence  to  devise  tactics  and 
to  practise  tactics. 

No  occasion  is  too  small  for  the  practice 
of  these  tactics.  Before  exercise— appar- 
ently a  trivial  matter— you  can  say,  "  I'm 
going  to  attend  to  the  exercise,"  and 


not  Know  now  tu  give  up  lhv,  ^^^^^^^   o      «  „r^;-r,a  +n  rlrv 

What  words  can  be  used  as  a  matrix_  for    espeaally  you  can  say     I  m  going  o  do 


the  idea  of  giving  up  that  habit  ?  There 
are  various  degrees.  Each  assertion  will 
influence  the  body. 

He  may  say  to  himself,  "  I  want  to  give 
up  the  tobacco  habit "  ;  he  may  add, 
"  because    it    produces  such-and-such 
effects."  There  are  a  dozen  books  we  could 
mention  that  sum  up  these  effects.  Or 
he  may  say,  "  I  will  give  up  the  habit."^ 
Or  he  may  say,  "  I  do  give  up  the  habit," 
or  "  I  have  given  up  the  habit."    "  What- 
soever ye  ask  in  prayer,  when  ye  ask, 
beheve  that  ye  have  received."    He  fulfils 
that  commandment  ;  he  beheves  that  he 
has  received  his  request  to  have  given  up 
the  habit.    He  finds  the  habit  leaving 
him.    He  becomes  fit  in  body. 

It  is  not  only  in  words  that  he  can 
live  ;  he  can  live  also  in  pictures.  He 
may  picture  again  and  again  and  again 
the  result,  or  ideal,  whichever  one  hkes  to 
call  it.  This  is  among  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 


it"  leisurely."    Remember  that  you  are 
the  mind.    The  mind  is  or  is  to  be  master 
of  the  body,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  body, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  mind :  the  mind 
is   a   selfish    thing.    Your   face,  your 
breathing,  your  hands,  all  of  them  are 
abnormal.    It  is   comparatively  unim- 
portant that  they  are  abnormal,  except 
that  they  injure  your  mind  by  being  so. 
Now  you  are  going  to  reform  your  face 
and  breathing  and  hands  for  the  sake 
of  3^our  mind. 

We  have  noted  already  the  case  where 
fear,  and  any  other  emotion  you  hke  to 
mention,  has  influenced  the  body.  Pro- 
fessor Gates  at  Wasliington  has  proved 
that  these  emotions  influence  the  body 
chemically;  they  change  its  chemical 
composition.  We  know  also  how  cir- 
cumstances influence  the  body;  for 
instance,  how  change  of  climate,  even 
change  of  water,  influences  the  body. 
The  great  majority  of  people  rely  upon 
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external  helps  for  their  physical  state. 
,  But  the  mental  helps  are  infinitely 
more  reliable  than  these  external  helps. 
To  will  to  take  exercise — for  instance,  to 
suggest  to  yourself  that  you  will  or  do 
take  exercise — that  is  a  far  more  valu- 
able way  towards  health  than  to  go  to  a 
place  where  some  one  or  other  would  force 
you  to  take  exercise. 

In  a  word,  get  your  own  dynamo  within 
you.  Do  not  be  dependent  upon  some 
aUen  gas  or  electric  supply  company. 

And  devise  and  use  your  tactics  sensibly, 
as  if  you  were  practising  wresthng  or 
Jujitsu.  Do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
great  merit  in  rushing 
straight  at  your  opponent 
and  being  knocked  down  ! 
How  is  it  that  so  many 
wrestlers  and  boxers  and 
other  athletes  who  in  their 
athletics  practise  the  new- 
est tactics,  together  with 
fair  play,  yet  in  their  work 
practise  the  oldest  tactics, 
which  are  also  the  hardest, 
and  get  beaten  again  and 
again  ?  How  is  it  that  we 
rely  so  much  upon  sheer 
will  and  despise  tactics  ? 
That  is  the  gigantic  fault 
of  Great  Britain— that  it  calls  attention 
to  its  "bulldog"  pluck.  Of  what  avail 
that  "bulldog  "  pluck  if  another  clever  dog, 
by  some  ingenious  device,  can  seize  hold 
of  our  throat  and  throttle  it  ?  Surely  it 
need  be  no  less  plucky  because  it  prac- 
tises skill  also. 

What  we  urge  is  the  play-spirit  of  the 
best  kind,  which  we  have  tried  to  describe 
in  a  book  called  "  Let's  Play  the  Game." 
There  we  maintain  that  the  ideal  man 
will  be  supremely  skilful,  through  tactics 
intelligently  devised,  and  through  prac- 
tice of  these;  that  then  he  will  show 
cheerful  patience,  more  practice,  more 
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observation.  He  will  give  the  thing  time 
to  work  ;  he  will  not  expect  an  instan- 
taneous reformation.  That  is  the  spirit 
we  advocate. 

Applying  this  to  yourself,  we  should 
say  to  you,  Study  yourself ;  make  a 
chart  of  yourself  and  for  yourself.  Con- 
sider when  and  where  and  how  you  should 
practise.  All  this  is  mental.  It  will 
influence  your  body  and  hence  your  mind. 
Perhaps  you  will  distribute  your  practice 
over  the  day.  At  such-and-such  a  time 
you  will  imagine  this  or  that  good  exercise. 
At  another  time  you  will  practise  breath- 
ing. At  another  time  you  will  relax 
your  face  and  your  eyes. 

Faddy,  you  may  think. 
But  the  supreme  criterion 
is  your  all-round  fitness, 
not  the  opinion  of  dys- 
peptic and  otherwise  or- 
thodox Jones.  You  may 
find  that  your  best  plan 
is  to  master  one  exercise ; 
then  to  add  to  it  another, 
and  then  another,  without 
giving  up  the  first.  You 
will  copy  out  each  sug- 
gestion on  your  own 
paper,  with  a  blob  for  the 
head,  a  line  for  the  spine^ 
and  two  lines  for  the  legs,  two  lines  for 
the  arms.  That  drawing  of  yours,  due  to 
your  own  mind,  will  be  of  more  value 
than  a  myriad  photographs.  You  will  not 
try  too  much  at  a  time,  but  will  first 
master  one  exercise  thoroughly. 

Then  you  will  find  all  your  motives. 
These  you  will  write  down.  Of  these  you 
will  remind  yourself,  so  as  to  have  in- 
centives to  action. 

You  know  the  values  now  of  proper 
exercise,  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind. 
These  values  are,  to  repeat  once  more, 
physical,  hygienic  and  athletic,  cesthetic, 
sj^iritual  and  moral,  intellectual,  econo- 


FiG.  5.— Your  Mind  makes  your 

Body  sit  Comfortably; 
Your  Body  makes  your  Mind 
FEEL  Comfortable. 
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mical,  social  and  domestic,  and  prospec- 
tive. 

You  will  ask  at  once,  What  is  the 
proper  exercise  for  me  ?  This  Physical 
Educator  will  not  be  able  to  dictate.  It 
will  be  able  to  give  you  a  number  of  exer- 
cises from  which  to  choose,  and  a  number 
of  criteria  by  which  to  choose. 

But  your  own  mind  must  tell  you 
which  you  must  choose  in  order  to  restore 
the  upset  balance. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  personal  example. 
We  ourselves  have  to  do  much  in  order 
to  restore  the  upset  balance.  We  have 
to  exercise  the  neck,  the  left  side,  and,  in 
general,  the  repose. 

But,  to  reinforce  what  we  have  said, 
we  must  assert  that  we  do  it  because  it  is 
worth  while  all  round.  The  reason  is 
in  our  own  mind;  We  shall  use  no  sheer 
effort  of  will.  Ours  is  a  practice  based 
upon  desire  and  interest  :  we  do  these 
things  because  we  want  to. 

So  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body 
15  enormous.  The  mind,  to  take  the 
case  of  exercise  only,  must  find  the 
exercises  that  are  best.    These  should  be 
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the  fewest  possible  in  number,  rather 
than  some  huge  chart  taking  an  hour  or 
two.  The  mind  must  find  the  motives 
for  exercise.  Here  the  reverse  is  true  : 
the  motives  should  be  as  many  as  possible. 
Then  the  mind  should  use  its  will,  now 
exerted  more  easily  because  the  exercises 
and  the  motives  have  been  discovered. 
Then  the  mind  should  use  the  body,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  body,  any  more  than  a 
carpenter  uses  his  chisel  for  the  sake  of 
his  chisel,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  mind 
and  what  it  produces. 

In  a  word,  the  mind  uses  the  body  and 
exercises  its  power  over  the  body,  be- 
cause the  body  is  its  instrument,  its 
expression,  and  its  consolidated  form; 
The  present  body  is  the  past  mind.  If 
anyone  says,  in  contradiction  of  our 
tenets,  that  the  body  does  not  matter, 
let  him  remember  that  the  body  is  the 
criterion  of  the  past  mind,  because  it 
has  a  form  which  that  past  mind  has 
built,  and  that  the  present  mind  must 
inevitably  be  the  result  of  the  past  mind. 
By  a  man's  present  body  he  is  condemned 
or  acquitted  or  praised. 
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I.— Athletes  Crowned  by  Ladies  at  the  Athletic  Ffte  of  Chaux  de  Fonds. 
(Photo  by  Messrs.  Link,  by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  Lawrence  Levy.) 


CHAPTER  XLVL 
ATHLETIC    SPORTS,    AND    AMERICAN  METHODS. 

{The  plain-line  drawings  arc  adapted  from  Walter  Ca.nfs    Book  of  College  Sports"  and  Harpers  "  Track 

Athletics  in  Detail.") 


Who  e  Tri.   r        TT^t  ""r"''  °'  ""'^^^^"^  Parts-Any  Inferior  Part  may  Ruin  the 

lie  Mp?hoH  M^^'f^r-  f""*"^  Preparation-At  First  Sports  were  Haphazard-Then 
came  Method-Need  of  Bram-work  for  Technique  and  Tactics-Useful  Lessons  for  the  Mind- 
fhl    A  P  f  ^  *°°  Seriously-Distinguish  the  Competitions  and  the  Practices  for 

lo^^vVrTr   ^^T^"rl^°"'"  ^^^'''^^  Education-Must  be  Judged  by  All- 

ExTlr!  ^  Rule-Practice  with  a  View  to  Greater  Enjoyment  Afterwards^American 

Exaggeration -Slavery  to  a  Tramer-Self-devotion  to  a  Group-"  Grouching  "-Neglect  of  the 
Majonty-Resting  on  Laurels-Over-development-A  Lesson  from'  the  ContinTnVTle'standard- 
Lessons  from  America-Practice  a  Real  Business-W.  Travis-Practice  of  Part-by-part-PractSof 
apparently  Alien  Things-Example  from  Baseball-Ingenious  Contrivances-Running-trcks  in 
Gymnasia-For  the  Sake  of  the  Team-Search  for  the  Best  Ways-Baseball  again-Squad-work-A 
Mastery  of  the  ABC-No  Precaution  Neglected-Massage  a  Matter  of  Course-Long  distances  and 
Why  the  Americans  Fail-The  Hundred-Starting-The  220  Yards- The  Quarter-The  Half  Jhe 

or  Weight-The  Hammer-Water-sports-Suggested  Improvements -New  Sports-Left-side  Cor^ 

nrr^eTnnTC""^^^^^^^^  Of  Lhietic":o:;:-Ce" 

fJOW  simple  a  thing  it  seems  to  run  a    are  combined  in  this  single  sprint.  For 
few  hundred  yards  !    You  start  as    instance,  take  the  start.    Conceive  this  • 
.oon  as  you  can  ;  you  run  as  fast  as  you     there  are  only  a  hundred  yards  to  be 

feolTair^Y  f -'""l-.''  ^'-^         fi'^^h  part  of  a 

people  at  all.    Yet  m  reality  several  arts    second  late  in  starting  you  may  lose 
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nearly  two  yards  of  the  whole  race. 
It  is  not  easy  to  catch  up  two  yards  in 
a  hundred ;  you  need  extraordinary 
nerve,  natural  or  acquired,  to  set  your- 
self in  motion  without  that  fraction  of 
a  second's  delay  ;  you  need  extraordinary 
skill,  natural  or  acquired,  to  get  into 
your  stride  at  once.  And  then  that 
stride  itself— straight  and  not  too  long. 

You  have  no  notion,  if  you  are  not  a 
sprinter  or  a  theoretical  student  of  the 
art,  what  a  vast  amount  of  labour  you 
save  by  the  straight  movement  of  the 
legs.  How  much  of  swiftness  is  con- 
nected with  straightness  we  seldom 
realise  (business-methods  would  lead  us 


Fig  2  -Long  ago  the  Americans  worked  out  the  way 

TO  make  a  Baseball  Curve  in  its  Flight. 
(Adapted  Jrcm  WalUr  Camfs  "Book  of  College  Sports.") 


to  suspect  the  reverse,  until  we  see  the 
end  of  these  men).    And  no  small  amount 
of  nerve  is  required  for  the  sheer  con- 
centration.   Not  an  alien  thought  must 
enter  in,  not  a  thought  that  So-and-so, 
being  some  distance  behind  you,  cannot 
possibly  win.    You  must  go  for  all  you 
are  worth  all  the  way.    The  tax  upon 
the   breathing   is    gigantic.    The  start 
itself  may  need  weeks  of  practice  and 
almost— so  a  high  authority  in  America 
has  asserted— years  of  experience,  till, 
he  says,  it  comes  to  look  like  a  dishonest 
collusion  between  the  starter  and  the 
sprmter. 


At  first,  however,  it  was  not  so  in 
any  sport.    At  first,  except  with  the 
genius,  it  was  all  haphazard.    The  man 
started  anyhow,  ran  anyhow,  as  we  see 
most  performers  doing  in  rustic  sports, 
and  as  we  see  them  in  public  school 
sports,  as  a  general  rule.    Perhaps  this 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  hurdle- 
race.    Many  boys  still  run  between  the 
hurdles  and  jump  over  them,  as  if  it 
were  an  ordinary  high  jump.    How  care- 
fully mapped  out  is  the  whole  process 
of  the  expert  hurdler  to-day  ! 

Not  only  has  there  been  this  change, 
this  system  and  method  introduced  into 
each  part  of  what  was  once  a  recreation  ; 
but  there  are  better  implements  connected 
with  it  ;  a  better  track  underfoot,  uniform 
hurdles,  a  better  hammer  (which  now  is 
utterly  unlike  a  hammer  ;  you  could  not 
safely  knock  a  nail  in  with  it),  better 
running  shoes,  better  everything— except 
recreation  ;    certainly  more  and  better 
head-work  before  and  after  the  race  ; 
without  such  head-work  so  many  records 
would  not  have  been  broken.    The  records 
are  broken  not  merely  because  a  certam 
person  has  an  extraordinary  aptitude- 
being,  for  example,  very  tall— but  also 
because  he  profits  by  all  the  art  of  aU 
previous  performers. 

Mr.  Graham  has  written  admirably  on 
this  art  and  head-work  in  his  little 
volume  on  athletics,  published  by  Ward, 
Lock  ^  Co.  His  words  on  a  famous 
race  in  the  sports  between  the  rival 
universities  of  England  and  America  are 
worth  reading. 

In  fact,  we  shall  find  athletic  sports 
full  of  intellectual  and  moral  and  nerve 
lessons,  as  well  as  physical  lessons.  The 
danger  of  such  a  point  of  view  is  that 
we  shall  take  the  athletic  sports  "too 
seriously."  Let  us  try  to  remove  this 
objection  once  more.  It  crops  up  again 
and  again,  very  like  any  other  sort  of 
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fungoid  growth  ;  all  that  we  can  do  is 
to  cut  it  off  every  time  we  see  it. 

People  make  a  great  mistake  through 
loose  thinking,  when  they  vaguely  dis- 
claim against  our  taking  our  athletics 
"  too  seriously."  To  take  the  practice 
for  athletics  seriously,  does  not  mean  to 

spend  much  time 


the  court  we  have  spent  innumerable 
spells  of  five  minutes,  more  or  less,  over 
the  practice  of  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  feet,  legs,  trunk,  shoulders, 
arm,  and  wrist.  That  has  been  the  serious 
part  of  the  occupation  ;  the  game  itself 
has  been  a  real  game  ;  we  throw  our 
whole  life  and  soul  into  it  at  the  time. 

Afterwards  we  talk  it  over  for 
a  bit,  perhaps ;  then  we  drop 
it,  except  that  we  think  a  bit 
of  our  chief  faults,  and  try  to 
remedy  them  during  some  bed- 
room-practice. That  bedroom- 
practice  seems  to  us  just  as 
healthy  and  just 
as  interesting  as 


A  Sprint, 

FROM  Start 
TO  Finish 


'  They're  Off  ! " 


over  that  practice. 
We  would  guarantee  to  improve  an 
average  man's  skUl  more  by  five  minutes 
of  sensible  practice  in  a  plain  room  every 
day  than  by  hours  spent  in  constant 
repetitions  of  the  sport  itself.  About  this 
bedroom  practice  there  is  one  great 
advantage  :  it  need  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  sport  as  a  recreation.  During 
the  sport  you  must  have  the  recreation- 
spirit,  the  play-spirit.  It  is.  before  and 
after  the  sport  that  you  practise — 
seriously  indeed,  but  not  grimly.  In 
a  word,  our  course  is  to  keep  the  seriousness 
for  the  practice — outside  the  sport  itself, 
so  that  during  the  sport  itself  we  may 
enjoy  ourselves  with  a  free  mind. 

Once  again  let  us  be  egotistical  and 
quote  personal  experience.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  enjoy  more  than  a 
game  of  tennis,  let  us  say,  against  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  During  that  game  we 
are  thinking  of  tactics  and  the  play  ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  surpassing  interest  ;  yet 
still  a  recreation,  a  thorough  change  from 
work.    But  this  is  only  because  outside 


The  Finish. 


any  Course,  how- 
ever hygienic. 

But  we  make 
no  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  either 
the  game  or  the 
practice    or  the 

two  together  are  complete  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  education.  They  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  things 
worth  doing  :  not  the  only  things  worth 
doing. 

Now  apply  this  to  athletic  sports 
before  you  condemn  them,  or  even  be- 
fore you  condemn  the  excessive  devotion 
to  them  that  some  rather  empty-headed 
athletes  have  displayed.  The  whole  lot 
of  athletic  sports  put  together  are  not 
complete  physical  education.    Still  less 
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are  they  complete  education  for  the  in- 
tellect and  the  character.  They  are  full 
of  valuable  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
lessons,  but  they  are  not  self-sufficient. 

And  it  would  be  an  error  to  take  them 
too  seriously  and  too  "  educationally." 
A  far  better  plan  seems  to  be  to  find 
out  first  what  they  are  worth  all-round  ; 
then  to  find  out  what  is  their  technique, 
what  are  their  tactics  ;  to  study  the 
sports,  in  fact,  as  very  fine  and  whole- 
some hobbies  :  wholesome,  because  they 
are  a  grand  form  of  social  life  and  of 
competition,  in  which  the  man  can  go 
to  his  extreme  of  ingenuity  and  origin- 
ality, yet  still  be  honourable  and  cour- 
teous. Having  worked  out  the  technique 
and  the  tactics,  we  can  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  practising  these,  out- 
side the  sport  itself. 

During  the  sport,  which  now  becomes 
much  more  of  a  recreation,  since  the 
mind  is  more  free  to  be  the  mind,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  devote  too  much 
attention  to  the  matter  in  hand.  During 
the  sport,  then,  we  must  attend  to  it. 
Outside  the  sport  we  have  two  duties  : 
first,  to  improve  our  technique  and  our 
tactics  ;  secondly,  to  see  the  sport  and 
the  practice  for  it  in  proper  perspective, 
merely  as  members  of  the  whole  all- 
round  life. 

Now  the  Americans  observe  one  of  these 
rules,  not  the  other.  We  shall  speak 
of  them  more  in  detail  directly  ;  here 
we  must  condemn  once  for  all  their 
attitude  towards  sport  (at  least  the 
attitude  of  those  who  go  in  for  it  at 
all).  The  practice  for  it  is  sheer  slavery. 
The  moment  a  man  is  thought  to  have 
any  chance  of  representing  his  college 
or  university — his  "  college  "  may  con- 
tain several  thousand  men — he  is  taken 
in  hand  by  a  trainer  ;  he  submits  to  a 
regime  which  sets  excellence  in  that 
particular  sport — perhaps  a  narrow  sport 
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— first  and  foremost,  and  everything  else 
nowhere.  True,  this  training  commands 
purity  pf  life,  moderation,  self-sacrifice 
with  a  view  to  the  success  of  the  team, 
and  a  number  of  other  virtues.  But  the 
training  is  slavery.  Brain-work  is  second 
or  third,  not  first  or  second. 

The  typical  college-athlete  cannot  under- 
stand how  our  'Varsity  men  are  allowed 
freedom.     "  Are     these     your  rowing 
Blues  ?  "   one  of  them  said  to  us  at 
Cambridge,  after  he  had  competed  in 
the   Olympic   games   many  years  ago. 
"  But  where  are  their  trainers  ?  How 
can  their  trainers  let  them  go  out  of 
sight  ?  "    And  the  result  of  this  slavery 
is  that  "  grouchy "  expression  of  face 
which,  to  be  candid,  we  simply  abominate  ; 
it  seems  to  us  a  vile  countenance.  Let 
the  man  be  as  keen  as  he  likes  on  his 
game  while  -the  game  lasts,   but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  him  not  transfer  to 
daily  life  the  grimness  and  sharky  desire 
to  devour  lesser  fry  which  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  display  during  the  com- 
petition.   Americans  are  better  now  in 
this  respect  than  they  were,  but  they 
still  have  much  to  learn  from  our  quieter 
athletic  representatives. 

And  among  other  lessons  which  they 
must  learn  from  us  is  this  :  that  the 
success  of  a  few  athletes  is  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  failure 
and  the  want  of  participation  in  athletic 
sports  shown  by  the  majority.  When  a 
whole  university  of  many  thousand  men 
does  not  seek  minor  games,  each  man 
choosing  his  own  exercise  and  recreation, 
but  is  content  to  watch  and  applaud, 
and  perhaps  pay,  a  few  gladiators,  then 
we  do  not  call  that  college  wholesome  ; 
that  is  indeed  athletics  taken  too  seriously. 
The  worst  athletics  for  you  to.  take  too 
seriously  are  vicarious  athletics,  in  which 
you  belong  to  a  crowd  that  watches  a 
few  acrobats. 


•   4.-A   HURDLE   RACE.     {From  right  to  left.) 
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It  is  not  as  if  the  athletics  were  com- 
plete physical  education  :  they  leave 
many  parts  of  the  body  not  properly  de- 
veloped, while  they  over-develop  the  other 
parts,  probably  the  chest  and  the  heart. 

Another  evil  is  the  tendency  to  rest 
on  laurels.  The  word  laurel  suggests  a 
comparison.  It  seems  as  if  its  effect 
was  mental  as  well  as  physical.  We 
know  what  a  powerful  opiate  the  natural 
laurel  is.  The  metaphorical  laurel  may 
be  a  powerful  opiate  too.  What  huge 
numbers  of  footballers,  rowers,  and 
sprinters  treat  their  laurels  as  opiates, 
rather  than  as  stimulants  to  prolonged 
and  continued  feats — perhaps  feats  of  a 
milder  kind.  Here  to-day  is  the  athlete 
playing  football  or  rowing  or  sprinting 
or  jumping  for  his  college.  The  year 
■after  next,  what  exercise  does  he  take  ? 
Little  or  none.  He  is  now  in  an  office. 
The  lungs,  once  so  fully — if  not  over- 
fuUy — exercised,  now  get  practically  no 
exercise  at  all. 

On  the  Continent  there  is  a  better 
plan.  The  athletic  feats  there,  for  which 
numbers  of  gymnasts  are  crowned  with  a 
wreath — sometimes  by  lady-distributors 
of  prizes — are  not  for  gigantic  record- 
breaking  achievements  :  they  are  for 
milder  feats,  done  in  competition  less 
against  others  than  against  the  past  self. 
The  object  is  not  so  much  to  beat  an 
opponent  as  to  reach  a  standard  ;  and 
the  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- two 
reaches  a  not  very  high  standard  in  one 
form  of  exercise,  will  not  rest  on  his 
laurels,  but  will  go  on  and  reach  a  higher 
standard  there  and  an  equally  high 
standard  elsewhere.  That  is  where 
America  errs  :  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  few  conspicuous  athletes  ; 
and  even  they  are  conspicuously  athletic 
only  for  a  few  years  of  their  life  ;  after 
that,  the  deluge— the  unresisted  deluge— 
of  business 


Yet  we  on  our  side  can  learn  a  number 
of  lessons  from  America. 

The  first  lesson  is  that  preliminary 
practice  should  be  made  a  real  business. 
The  Editor  has  made  his  preliminary 
practice  for  games  a  real  business.  It 
has  not  taken  much  time — certainly 
not  more  than  a  few  minutes  a  day. 
It  seems  now  abundantly  worth  while  ; 
he  does  not  regret  a  single  second  of 
that  time.  In  England  we  are  too  prone 
to  do  things  again  and  again  anyhow, 
hoping  that  we  shall  "  get  along  "  and 
"  find  ourselves  right  enough  at  the 
other  end."  It  is  a  rotten  principle, 
and  already  the  nation  is  suffering  for 
it.  We  say,  "  Let  us  do  it  any  how." 
The  Americans  say,  "  Let  us  do  it  the 
how."  The  Americans  search  for  the 
very  best ;  they  wish  to  go  one  better 
than  anyone  else  has  ever  gone  before. 
Their  devotion  is  supreme.  They  must 
win,  and  therefore  they  must  find  out 
the  technique  and  the  tactics. 

Take  again  the  case  of  Travis,  the 
amateur  champion  of  the  world  at  golf. 
The  Editor  has  heard  many  Englishmen 
complain  of  the  grim  and  absorbing 
"  business "  which  Travis  made  of  his 
golf.  So  he  did.  For  man 5^  whole  months 
he  studied  the  training  of  body  and 
nerve.  By  that  concentration  he  was 
able  to  find  out  about  these  matters, 
and  about  implements,  about  technique 
and  about  tactics,  and  so  on.  He  found 
out,  and  practised  sedulously.  For  at 
least  six  months  he  seemed  to  have  had 
no  other  aim  in  life  but  to  win  the  English 
championship.  Our  people  complain  that 
this  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far  ;  that 
Travis  has  been  doing  no  work  during  all 
this  time.  But  as  we  run  our  impartial 
eye  down  the  list  of  names,  how  many  of 
these  competitors — and,  we  may  just  add, 
hundreds  of  inferior  players  all  over 
England — have  done  much  steady  brain- 
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Fig.  5. — A  High  Jump  without  Science. 

work  worthy  of  the  name  in 
these  last  six  months  ?  What 
the  nation  really  does  think 
about  it  is  shown  rather  more 
truly  by  its  verdict  freely  ex- 
pressed in  conversation  every- 
where. First,  there  is  the  re- 
spect for  Travis,  and  congratulation 
to  him  upon  his  victory.  He  played 
well  enough  to  win  ;  he  practised  well 
enough  to  win.  Then  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  that  our  men,  perhaps 
with  superior  physique,  certainly  with 
equal  opportunities,  when  fighting  for 
their  nation,  did  not  put  more  sensible 
practice  into  their  last  six  months.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  is  only  going  to  play 
every  now  and  then,  and  to  regard  the 
game  just  as  a  change,  well  and  good; 
but  if  he  is  going  to  fight  for  a  national 
honour,  for  the  people's  sake  let  him  re- 
gard the  matter  a  little  more  seriously  at 
the  time,  and  study  and  practise  a  little 
more  intelligently  and  patriotically. 
If  it  is  worth  while  going  in  for  a 
national  tournament,  it  is  worth 
while  preparing  for  it  with  heart 
and  soul. 

The  lesson  from  America  is  not 
merely  to  do  the  thing  itself,  not 
to  practise  sport  itself  alone,  hoping 
to  get  along  somehow— that  does 
not  content  the  American  at  all. 
The  A  B  C  of  the  art  must  be 
mastered— the  correct  A  B  C— till 
it  becomes  easy  and  a  part  of  the 
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self.  Then  the  art  itself  becomes  worth 
doing.  Thus  Mr.  Walter  Camp  says,  of 
the  arts  of  walking,  etc.,  "  The  walkers, 
together  with  the  weight-throwers,  should 
have  some  expert  to  teach  them  at  the 
start  the  proper  motions."  Now  the 
Editor  went  through  his  school-  and 
university-life,  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
third  year  at  Cambridge,  without  any 
such  expert  telling  him  the  proper 
motions  or  the  proper  positions.  He 
acquired  extraordinarily  bad  habits  at 
all  forms  of  sport,  and  had  to  teach 
himself  and  drill  himself  out  of  them. 

Surely  if  we  are  going  to  spend  so 
much  time  over  our  sports,  as  we 
certainly  are,  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  a  few  hours  over  the  mechanism 
of  them.  The  stupidity  in  refusing  to 
consult  the  expert  at  the  very  start, 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  positions  and 
movements,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
said  for  it  ;  it  is  simply  crass.  Among 
other  errors,  it  deprives  the  player  of  his 
full  enjoyment  afterwards.  If  he  is  not 
doing  himself  justice,  he  cannot  possibly 
get  his  proper  pleasure  out  of  the  game. 

There  seems  to  be  a  theory  that  prac- 
tice makes  perfect.  Practice  of  a  bad 
habit  may  improve  the  standard  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  but  there  comes  the 
dead  wall  :    beyond  that  point  a  man 


Fig.  6.— Sweeney's  High  Jump  which  had  been 
Scientifically  Practised. 
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cannot  go,  so  long  as  his  technique  is 
wrong.  Give  him  a  good  technique  to 
start  with — it  may  be  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  if  we  start  early  enough — 
and  here  is  a  foundation  on  which  he 
will  succeed,  and  from  which  he  will  get 
more  pleasure,  with  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  time  spent  afterwards  on 
the  play  itself. 

Take  a  race  as  an  example.  In  order 
that  he  may  excel  at  that  race,  the  Ameri- 
can does  not  practise  that  race  itself. 
He  will  perhaps  usually  run  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  distance,  and  the  whole 
race  once  every  week  or  ten  days.  Mean- 
while, he  will  practise  starting  daily 
"  under  the  pistol."  His  longer  running 
he  will  vary  with  short,  sharp  bursts. 

Then  he  will  find  out  about  himself. 
Not  only  will  he  study  his  weak  points 
and  correct  them,  but  he  will  run  with 
the  watch,  not  to  overtax  himself,  but 
to  learn  himself — i.e.  he  will  run  thus 
till  he  can  judge  his  pace  and  time  with- 
out the  watch.  That  is  thoroughly 
sensible.  He  is  less  dependent  on 
runners-up  :   he  is  more  self-complete. 

And  he  will  practise  a  good  many 
apparently  alien  things.  He  will  prac- 
tise skipping.  The  weight-men  through 
the  winter  will  practise  with  chest- 
weights  and  pulleys.  The  basebaU-players 
through  the  winter  will  practise  with  ropes 
to  harden  their  hands.  They  will  prac- 
tise throwing  by  means  of  the  spool  on 
the  inclined  string  (we  have  described  it 
elsewhere).  All  this  in  addition  to  the 
practice  of  the  parts  of  play,  such  as 
running  to  bases,  ordinary  throwing, 
catching,  and  so  on. 

Indeed,  the  whole  team  usually  has 
its  daily  course  of  gymnastic  work,  with 
a  view  to  its  play,  during  the  winter- 
months,  before  the  baseball-play  itself 
begins. 

And  the  practice  is  devised  with  a 


singular  ingenuity.  The  man  who  is 
going  to  put  the  weight  will  find  in  the 
gymnasium  imitation-weights  covered  with 
felt  or  canvas.  The  man  who  is  going 
to  do  the  high  jump  will  find  mattresses 
arranged  for  him. 

Above  all,  the  man  who  is  going  to 
walk  or  run,  or,  indeed,  any  man  who  is 
going  to  train  for  any  athletic  feat,  will 
find  a  gallery  running  round  his  gym- 
nasium, with  a  track  for  walking  or 
running.  We  believe  that  such  a  track 
already  exists  at  Liverpool.  It  may 
exist  elsewhere  in  England  for  all  we 
know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  it  is 
the  exception  not  to  see  such  a  track 
in  an  American  gymnasium  belonging 
to  a  college  or  club  or  Y.M.C.A.  insti- 
tution. 

All  through  the  training,  preparatory 
to  the  event  so  far  off,  there  is  implicit 
obedience  to  the  trainer  for  the  sake  of 
the  team.  We  have  no  idea  in  England 
of  the  devotion  of  the  American  to  the 
club  to  which  he  belongs.  A  good  deal 
of  the  dishonesty  that  the  Americans 
have  been  accused  of  in  sport  is  dis- 
honesty not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual — in  individual  sports  we  found 
dishonesty  comparatively  rare — as  for 
the  sake  of  the  team  ;  dishonesty  which 
the  Romans  would  have  considered  quite 
justifiable.  Such  a  man  as  Cato,  scrupu- 
lous in  relation  to  the  State,  was  un- 
scrupulous in  relation  to  enemies  of  the 
State. 

It  is  not  merely  practice  of  parts  of 
the  sport  in  a  mechanical  way  :  there  is 
also  study  and  practice  of  the  best  ways 
of  doing  any  given  thing.  Let  us  note 
a  few  instances.  At  one  time  the  pitcher 
at  baseball  simply  threw  the  ball  any- 
how, though  of  course  as  straight  as  he 
could.  Then  it  was  found  that  the 
pitcher  could  make  the  ball  curve  in  the 
air.    Bowlers  in  England  are  beginning 
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to  discover  this 
and  a  few  others  use  it  when  they  can. 
But  in  America  it  is  a  regular  and 
mechanical  practice, 
the  fingers  are  used 
to  produce  the  curves  upwards,  down- 
wards, to  right,  to  left,  or  various  com^ 
binations  of  these.    The  result  is  that 
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observed  and  known.  In  fielding  at 
baseball,  again,  how  wonderfully  accurate 
the  Americans  are,  even  the  American 
boys  at  school.  A  ball  is  coming  towards 
the  face  of  an  English  cricketer,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  try  to  catch  it 
with  his  hands  held  in  the  same  position 
as  for  a  catch  low  down.    Abel  himself 


Fig.  S. — PoLE-JuMPiNG  at  Zurich. 
{Photo:  Ph.  and  E.  Link.     By  permission  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Levy.) 


as  you  stand  opposite  the  pitcher,  the 
ball  comes  straight  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance ;  then  suddenly  it  swerves.  You 
strike  where  you  think  it  is  going  to  be, 
and  you  miss  by  many  inches. 

As  in  the  case  of  Travis's  golf,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  chance  ;  it  is  all  worked 
out.  The  cause  and  effect — or  at  any 
rate    the    effect — of    every    change  is 


told  the  Editor  that  this  was  the  hardest 
catch  to  hold  ;  Shrewsbury  said  the  same. 
The  American  has  found,  by  experience, 
that  for  this  catch  it  is  easier  to  hold 
the  hands  with  their  backs  towards  the 
face,  so  that  one  is  looking  at  one's 
finger-nails  ;  one's  fingers  are  pointing 
upwards.  When  the  ball  comes  straight 
at  the  face,  the  American  scarcely  ever 
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misses  it.  Then,  again,  watch  him  throw 
in  from  a  short  distance.  How  marvel- 
lously he  gets  the  direction  and  the 
elevation.  Study  how  he  gets  it.  He 
pays  careful  attention  to  the  position  of 
his  legs  and  to  their  movements.  He 
practises  with  the  spool  on  the  inclined 
string.  He  brings  his  hand  well  up  be- 
hind the  ear ;  then  brings  it  forward 
well  in  front  of  the  face,  so  that  his 
eyes  may  be  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
direction  and  the  elevation. 

Another  feature  is  the  squad-work  in 
America.     Inventive    as    the  original 
American  is,  and  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  he  is  yet  wonderfully  capable  of 
acting  together  with  others,  whether  in 
unison,  or  on  the  principle  of  division 
of   labour   and   specialisation.  Hence, 
whereas  we  have  individual  races,  the 
Americans  have  far  more  team-races,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  several 
runners  shall  be  good.   Whereas  we  leave 
our  university-men  to  get  their  exercise 
as  they  can,  at  Yale  the  first-year  men 
are  drilled  in  squads.    The  teams  are 
coached  in  squads  whenever  such  squad- 
coaching  is  thought  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  team. 

But,  above  all,  the  American  learns 
the  A  B  C  of  his  craft  before  he  prac- 
tises the  craft  frequently.  He  knows 
the  difficulty  of  eradicating  a  bad  habit. 
At  the  beginning  he  goes  to  the  coach, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  practises  part  by 
part,  putting  up  with  the  present  drudgery 
in  view  of  the  future  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
difference  made  by  this  preparatory 
practice  of  each  part  of  the  complicated 
art. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  practice, 
which  by  itself  might  be  enough  to 
secure  victory,  the  American  neglects  no 
precaution.  BefCre  the  race  he  will  be 
massaged  and  rubbed.    Now  the  value 
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of  massage  is  realised  by  such  high 
authorities  as  W.  G.  George  and  his 
brother,  and  by  Harry  Andrews,  whose 
views  on  training  we  have  cited  in  a 
previous  chapter.  Our  athletes  are  be- 
ginning to  know  what  massage  can  do 
in  limbering  up  a  man  and  warming 
him,  and  starting  his  circulation  before 
the  competition.  Bid  what  our  athletes  do 
now  and  then,  the  Americans  do  hahittially 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  believe 
that  no  American  athlete  would  dream 
of  competing  in  any  important  event 
without  previous  massage. 

In  long-distance  races  alone  is  the 
American  inferior.  That  is  partly  be- 
cause, during  the  winter,  he  does  not 
take  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  ; 
partly  because  he  is  too  highly  strung  ; 
partly  because,  hitherto,  his  system  of 
feeding,  and  indeed  his  whole  system  of 
training,  has  not  been  adapted  to  his 
special  needs. 

We   have  never   yet  heard   of  any 
American  team  practising  relaxing.  Our 
athletes    need    it    little  :    they    are  a 
more    peaceful    set    of    men    on  the 
whole  ;    but  the  Americans,  with  their 
jerkiness  and  jumpiness,  cannot  expect 
to  endure  the  three  miles  unless  they 
practise  physical  economy  and  repose. 
Consider  this  advice,  for  instance  :  "  He 
must  grit  his  teeth,  squeeze  his  corks, 
and  go  ahead,  though  he  feels  he  will' 
drop."    It  is  a  thoroughly  rotten  piece 
of  advice  to  a  man  already  nervous.  It 
may  help  him  for  that  race  ;    but  he 
should  have  been  trained  to  dispense 
with  these  unscientific  ways.    We  believe 
many  breakdowns  are  due  to  this  idiotic 
and  hideous  tension. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  advice 
which  American  and  other  authorities 
give  about  ways  of  training  for  various 
events  in  the  sports. 

We  draw  freely  from  the  advice  ofYered 
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by  such  high  authorities  as  Walter  Camp 
and  the  writers  in  Harper's  excellent 
work  on  "  Track  Athletics."  That  work 
is  admirably  illustrated,  and  should  be 
on  the  table  of  every  boy  who  intends 
to  take  up  Athletic  Sports — that  is  to 
say,  of  every  healthy  British  boy. 

The  Hundred  Yards  consists  of  three 
parts— the  start,  the  stride,  and  the 
running  itself.  With  regard  to  the  start, 
opinions  used  to  be  divided  between  the 
crouching-  and  the  Sheffield-positions.  In 
the  crouching  position  the  fingers  are  on 
the  ground,  one  foot  is  on  the  mark,  and 
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he  was  able  to  reduce  only  to  half  a  yard 
or  a  yard  at  the  finish. 

The  American  hundred-yards-sprinter 
will  practise  light  work  and  various 
gymnastic  work  during  the  previous 
season.  He  will  practise  starting  and 
then  running  twenty-five  or  fifty  yards 
at  racing-pace  on  alternate  days.  Some- 
times he  will  practise  a  hundred  yards 
at  a  jogging  pace.  Here  is  his  scheme 
of  practice  from  Harper's  book.  It  is  a 
good  object-lesson  in  American  method- 
isation.  It  is  for  a  beginner  who  has 
never  undertaken  any  systematic  training 


Fig.  9. — Positions  of  Long  Jump 


the  other  behind  the  mark.  The  fingers 
and  the  feet  all  help  in  the  start.  The 
Shefiield  position  is  more  upright.  "  The 
man  bends  slightly  forward  with  his 
body  partly  turned  ;  one  arm  projects 
in  front ;  the  other  arm  is  lifted  behind." 
The  American  will  practise  the  start 
again  and  again,  frequently  with  the 
actual  pistol,  so  that  he  may  become 
accustomed  to  its  sound.  The  Editor 
remembers  how  it  used  to  give  him  the 
wrong  kind  of  start  at  school,  so  that, 
though  he  was  fast  in  the  "  ninety  and 
nine,"  he  was  slow  in  the  start.  He  used 
to  catch  up  his  opponents,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  win  the  race  ;  the  one  or 
two  or  three  yards  he  lost  at  the  start 


in  sprinting.  He  must  carry  this  out 
for  three  weeks  : — 

"  Monday. — Practise  the  start  six  times, 
running  at  speed  only  about  20  yards 
from  the  scratch.  Rest  between  each 
attempt,  and  end  up  by  jogging  50  yards, 
finishing  up  the  100  at  speed. 

"  Tuesday. — Jog  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  stride. 

"  Wednesday, — Run  75  yards  at  speed  ; 
rest,  and  then  run  50  yards  at  speed. 

"  Thursday. — Practise  the  start  ten 
tiines,  running,  as  before,  not  farther 
than  20  yards  each  time  ;  jog  220  yards 
slowly  for  stride. 

"  Friday. — Run  50  yards  at  speed 
twice,  with  a  rest  between. 
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"  Saiuniay. — Run  a  trial  loo  yards  on 
time,  and,  after  a  rest,  jog  around  the 
track  for  220  yards. 

"To  an  ambitious  young  athlete  who 
feels  that  he  is  a  future  record-holder 
this  schedule  may  seem  altogether  too 
light.  There  are  no  words  strong  enough, 
however,  with  which  I  can  urge  him  not 
to  attempt  to  do  a  bit  more  at  the  begin- 
ning. What  is  more,  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  fatigue  at  this  work,  quit  for 
the  day. 

"For  practising  starts,  where  a  pistol 
IS   unavailable,   get   someone   to  snap 
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that  you  can  make  a  stronger  finish  if 
you  ease  up  a  trifle  for  five  or  ten  yards 
at  the  200-yard  mark— although  this  is 
merely  comparatively  speaking,  for  this 
race  is  a  dash  from  start  to  finish.  It 
will  be  better  not  to  experiment  with 
this  suggestion  until  you  have  become 
a  pretty  good  judge  of  pace." 

In  addition  to  this  we  recommend  once 
more  George's  "  Hundred-Up "  as  in- 
valuable for  all  athletes.  Part  of  its 
merit  is  that  it  can  be  used  anywhere 
for  a  short  or  long  period.  Part  of  its 
merit  is  that  it  develops  the  straight 


FROM  Start  to  Finish. 

two  boards  together.  Don't  start  by 
oral  command.  Get  in  the  habit  of 
getting  off  the  mark  at  the  crack  of  a 
pistol,  or  to  a  sound  as  nearly  like  it  as 
possible.  The  jogging  round  the  track 
should  be  taken  very  slowly,  and  is  in- 
tended purely  as  a  leg  exercise  and  to 
develop  the  muscles  of  the  calves  and 
thighs.  A  long,  loose  jog  will  lengthen 
the  stride.  When  preparing  for  a  con- 
test, lay  off  altogether  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  and  don't  run  your 
distance  against  time  for  three  or  four 
days  previously.  Run  only  50  yards  at 
those  times  if  you  are  going  into  the 
100,  and  try  150  if  you  intend  entering 
the  220.    In  a  220  race  you  will  find 


movements  of  the  legs,  so  that  no  force 
IS  wasted  in  curves.  It  is  a  principle 
that  the  Editor  has  worked  out  for 
various  games— rather,  perhaps,  for  the 
arms  than  for  the  legs.  The  white  line 
along  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  helps  him 
to  keep  his  stroke  straight,  just  as  the 
two  lines  which  George  puts  on  his 
floor  help  him  to  keep  his  legs  straight. 

We  need  add  little  with  regard  to  the 
220  yards.  The  practice  will  be  slightly 
different,  though  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  in  the  pace.  "  Go  as  if  death 
were  after  you";  that  is  a  typical 
American  piece  of  advice,  and  it  is  not 
bad,  so  long  as  you  are  quite  sure- 
thanks  to  a  medical  examination— that 
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Fig.  10. — Positions  of 
Walking. 


you  can  stand 
the  strain  ;  in- 
deed, a  medical 
examination 
I  should  precede 
all  such  train- 
ing. 

The  Quarter- 
mile  is  not  at 
quite  so  severe 
a    pace,  even 
though  it  may 
be  a  more  se- 
vere tax  upon 
the  system.  The  quarter-mile-man 
runs  at  the  rate  not  of  ten  yards 
a  second,  but  of  ten  yards  a  second 
with  quarter-seconds  in  addition  : 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  divided  up  his 
quarter  into  hundred  yards  sprints,  he 
would  do  it  about  four  seconds  more 
quickly. 

The  American  will  probably  practise 
his  quarter  by  previous  training  of  a 
general  kind,  especially  light  work.  Then 
he  will  do  a  few  easy  quarters,  some- 
times an  easy  half  mile,  sometimes  a 
three  hundred  at  nearly  full  pace.  Once 
a  week  he  will  do  a  quarter  at  his  best 
time.    Often  he  will  practise  under  the 
watch,  so  as  to  see  how  he  is  going  and 
to  make  it  an  instinct  to  know  his  own 
average    pace    and    time.     There  is 
a  strenuous  piece  of  advice,  unsafe  for 
those  who  have  weak  hearts  :    "  Run 
your   first   220   as  fast   as  you   can ; 
then  finish  on  your  sand."    We  are  not 
sure  that  this  advice  is  altogether  sound. 
The  start  should  be  as  quick  as  possible  ; 
however  quick  it  is,  it  will  not  be  the 
full  pace  of  the  runner.    The  full  pace 
should  certainly  come  at  any  rate  during 
the  middle  of  the  quarter,  and  of  course 
at  the  end  of  it  the  man  should  put 
his    last    kick    into   the   effort.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  whole  of  the 


first  220  yards  should  be  a  supreme 
efi;"ort. 

The  Half-mile  runner  is  given  very 
elaborate  instructions.    He  is  told  what 
to  do  daily  for  a  long  period  before  the 
race,  and  what  to  do  at  each  stage  of 
the  race.     He  is  told  to 
keep  cool  and  calculate  the 
thing  out. 

The  Mile -runner  should 
always   take   a  half  mile 
and    a  three-quarter  mile 
under  his  best 
time,  and  then 
finish  fast ;  in  a 
race  he  should 
keep  to  his  own 
pace    for  the 
first  quarter. 
We    should    like   to  quote 
many  more  little  tips  from 
America  and  elsewhere,  but 
our  space  is  limited. 

The  Hurdler  should  try 
to  clear  the  hurdles  by  as 
narrow  a  margin  as  possible. 
At  first,  as  we  have  said,  the  hurdler  had 
no  definite  number  of  steps  ;  now  he 
runs  with  an  unchecked  stride,  which  he 
just  exaggerates  as  he  gets  to  the  hurdle  ; 
indeed,  he  only  loses  half  a  second  at 
each  hurdle,  as  compared  with  the  full 
sprint  without  hurdles. 

As  preparatory  work,  he  practises  the 
"  take-off "  and  the  sprint,  and  then  the 
race  for  about  three  or  four  hurdles  at 
a  time.  For  high  hurdles  he  takes  three 
steps.  His  jump  and  stride  is  analysed 
as  follows :  There  is  a  fourteen  feet 
jump  ;  then  a  five  feet  step  ;  then  another 
jump.  Here  is  a  typical  American  hint 
for  previous  practice  :  "At  first  try  the 
hurdles  near  together,  till  you  can  get 
your  full  stride  ;  then  gradually  increase 
the  distance  between  the  hurdles." 

"  All  Jumpers  and  Vaulters  should  first 
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run  easily  till  they  strike  their  mark  and 
get  into  stride  ;  then  they  should  speed 
confidently  to  the  '  take-off.'  " 

The  jumper  has  to  wriggle.  The  high 
jumper  at  first  tried  to  get  over  the  line 
somehow.  Then  the  snaky  movement 
was  discovered  ;  it  was  found  that  he 
could  just  get  one  part  of  his  body  over  ; 
then  by  a  jerk,  using  every  possible  advan- 
tage, worm  the  rest  of  his  body  over,  no 
part  of  it  being  unnecessarily  high  above 
the  line  at  any  time. 

The  Pole-jumper  in  America  will  prac- 
tise on  the  parallel  bars  during  the  winter. 
He  will  also  do  indoor  vaulting.  The 
Americans  do  not  climb  the  pole  while 
they  pole-vault ;  they  keep  to  their 
original  grip. 

In  their  Long  Jump,  of  course,  they 
get  well  into  the  air— in  fact,  some 
people   have   practised   with   a  string, 

eighteen  inches 
high,  put  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet 
from  the  take-off, 
so  that  they  may 
be  forced  to  go 
upwards.  The 
man  regards  his 
body  as 
if  it  were 
a  crick- 
et-ball 
which  he 
has  to 

throw  for  a  long  distance  ;  the 
longer  the  distance  the  higher 
the  throw. 

At  Hare-and-Hounds  there 
is  also  leading-up  work.  The 
man   does   not  practise  by 
going  the  full  distance  daily  :  he  does  far 
shorter  distances  and    ensures  correct 
action. 

This  applies  to  Walking  also.  One  has 
little  conception  of  the  pace  at  which 


an  expert  can  walk.    Content  with  four 
miles  an  hour,  one  is  amazed,  when  one 
comes  to  walk  beside  the  expert,  to  find 
that  he  goes  at  nearly  double  that  pace  ; 
one  begins  to  trot  so  as  to  keep  up  with 
him  ;  still  one  lags  behind.    Indeed,  he 
does  his  mile  walk  in  only  two  minutes 
longer  than   the   mile-runner  does  his 
mile  run  !    We  begin  to  see  that  this 
hideously  ugly  effort  which  he  makes  is 
not  without  purpose  :  there  is  science  in 
it ;    though,   as  we  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  the  action  for  very  long  dis- 
tance walking  might  be  altogether  differ- 
ent ;  probably  the  bent  leg  method,  after 
practice,  would  be  the  one  at  which  most 
people  would  do  their  best  feats,  especially 
if  part  of  the  ground  were  uphill. 

The  rule  for  walking  is  that  the  heel 
must  strike  the  ground  first,  and  that 
some  part  of  one  foot  must  be  always 
on  the  ground. 

Mile-walkers  will  practise  not  merely 
by  walking  miles,  but  also  by  fast  quarters, 
and  occasionally  half-miles   and  three- 
quarters,  as  well  as  long  distance  jogs. 
Here,  once  more,  we  must  cut  ourselves 
short  from  a  long  string  of  tips.  What 
we  wish  to  say  is  this.    It  is  a  lesson  for 
the  whole  of  life  that  a  man 
need  not  learn  his  own  feat 
best  by  performing  that  feat ; 
it  may  take  him   years  to 
work  out  for  himself  what 
the  best 
preparation 
is.  Perhaps 
in  a  whole 
lifetime  he 
might  never 
guess  by 
himself  that  the  best 
preparation  for  a  mile- 
walker  was  what  we 
have  just  described,  in 
addition  to  George's 
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"  Hundred-Up  "  and  breathing  and  other 
exercises. 

With  regard  to  Cycling,  we  need  add 
little  here.  It  is  not  altogether  a  delect- 
able art,  this  cycling,  considered  as  an 
athletic  sport,  except  that  it  is  an  in- 
centive to  many  to  keep  in  training. 
There  is  considerable  science  in  it,  of 
course,  but  we  cannot  regard  it  altogether 
as  a  "  sport  "  to-day. 

The  Shot  is  apparently  a  dull  pursuit. 
It  is  a  fine  exercise  for  many  trunk- 
and  shoulder-  and  arm-muscles,  as  well 
as  for  the  legs.  It  is  an  exercise  in  poise 
and  control  over  the  weight,  especially 
after  the  effort.  It,  again,  is  an  exercise 
in  straightness  :  the  weight  must  move 
straight  and  fly  close  to  the  ear,  not  out 
and  away  in  a  curve,  lest  it  lose  force. 

The  Hammer  is  a  somewhat  similar 
exercise  with  respect  to  its  effect  on  the 
body.  The  illustrations  show  some  of 
the  movements  which  it  involves. 

Water-sports,  again,  may  be  passed 
over  with  a  word.  There  is  much  fun 
in  the  greasy  pole  ;  much  skill  and  health 
and  other  advantages  besides  in  water- 
polo  ;  magnificent  exercise,  for  various 
reasons,  in  skating,  when  we  can  get  it, 
and  especially  in  hockey  on  the  ice.  It  has 
been  suggested,  in  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine, 
that  roller-skating,  with  indiarubber  rollers 
to  prevent  noise,  should  be  tried  in  plain 
rooms,  if  only  as  an  exercise  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limbs  and  the  control  of  the 
weight  and  balance. 

We  should  like  also  to  make  certain 
suggestions  with  regard  to  other  forms 
of  athletic  sports  ;  for  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  present  orthodox  programme 
somewhat  narrow,  giving  scope  for  too 
few  physical  abilities. 

There  might  be  throwing  the  cricket- 
ball  at  a  mark,  and  a  competition  for 
teams  in  catching,  with  a  penalty  for 
each  miss.     The  victory  would  go  to 
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those  who  did  the  throwing  most  quickly, 
with  fewest  misses. 

Then  there  should  be  plenty  of  left 
side  exercises,  such  as  throwing  the 
cricket-ball,  throwing  the  hammer,  and 
putting  the  weight.  Too  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  one  side,  and  it  is  over- 
developed at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Then  there  should  certainly  be  dribbling, 
with  an  Association  or  a  Rugby  football, 
through  gaps  between  hurdles.    That  was 
one  of  the  finest  items  in  the  athletic 
sports  at  Marlborough  ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  stiU  kept  up  ;  it  certainly 
ought  to  be.    There  should  also  be  com- 
petitions for  dropping  and  placing,  as 
well  as  punting,  the  Rugby  or  Association 
football  ;   that  is  a  fine  exercise  for  the 
legs,  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  judgment 
and  accuracy,  especially  if  there  is  wind. 
Of  course,  here  again,  the  left  foot  should 
be  used  as  weU  as  the  right. 

There  might  with  advantage  be  com- 
petitions in  archery,  that  grand  old 
English  sport,  which  has  similar  advan- 
tages to  the  drop-kick,  including  the 
advantage  of  judgment  in  case  of  wind, 
and  accuracy.  Rifle-shooting  might  also 
be  added  at  very  little  expense.  As  a 
help  to  national  defence  it  justifies  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  patriots. 

There  should  certainly  be  more  home- 
handicap-meetings  to  keep  up  the  interest 
in  the  sports.  At  present,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  only  one  competition  in  the  whole 
year,  as  at  most  public  schools.  There 
should  be  many  more  House-competitions, 
corresponding  to  the  College-competitions 
at  Cambridge. 

And  there  should  be  more  team-running, 
so  that  the  prize  would  go  not  so  much 
to  the  one  sprinter  who  excelled  as  to 
the  three  sprinters  who  had  the  best 
average  and  who  co-operated  best. 

Now  for  a  few  of  the  advantages  of 
athletic  sports. 


Fig.  u.-PUTTING  THE  SHOT. 
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First  there  is  the  variety  of  choice, 
which  variety  could  easily  be  increased 
so  that  more  people  might  be  interested 
and  get  self-respect  through  the  new 
outlet  for  their  individual  faculties. 

In  athletic  sports  there  is  hope  for  the 
duffer  who  has  not,  perhaps,  a  very  good 
eye,  nor,  indeed,  a  very  good  physique, 
and  who  might  be  unlikely  to  excel  at 
most  ball-games.    About  him  one  of  the 
best  captains  of  an  American  athletic 
team  said  :    "No  man  knows  what  he 
can  do  in  track  athletics  until  he  tries, 
and  I  think,  almost  without  exception, 
that,  of  all  my  record-holders,  not  one 
had  ever  tried  his  respective  event  pre- 
vious to  entering  the  college.    It  is  there- 
fore well,"  continues   Mr.  Camp,   "  to 
bear  in  mind  this  fact,  and  by  having 
men  take  part  in  Httle  competitions, 
determine  what  each  is  likely  to  do  best. 
Many  times  an  unexpected  star  is  thus 
discovered.    In  track  athletics,  as  in  the 
other  sports,  it  is  hard,  persistent  work 
that  wins  ;  so  that  no  individual  need 
become  discouraged  when  some  veteran 
beats  him.    Practice  tells ;    in  the  end 
it  tells  more  than  sheer  natural  ability 
without  practice." 

In  favour  of  athletic  sports  is  not  only 
their  variety  of  choice  and  their  encour- 
agement to  duffers  who  will  practise,  but 
also  their  use  of  handicaps,  and  their 
regulation  of  races  to  some  extent  accord- 
ing to  age. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  for  a  few  tips. 

Get  correctness  before  you  get  a  habit. 

Therefore  do  not  confine  your  practice 
to  the  event  itself. 

Coach  at  the  start,  to  ensure  correct- 
ness and  to  learn  what  will  help  the  race, 
however  alien  to  the  race  it  may  seem. 

Make  your  event  or  events,  and  the 
practice,  a  real  hobby  ;  they  are  well 
worth  while.    Make  your  future  success 
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the  motive  for  sensible  living  and  method 
to-day.  Having  studied  and  practised 
the  method,  transfer  it  to  other  spheres 
of  life,  especially  to  your  brain-work  and 
moral  training. 

Practise  attentively,  and  analyse  move- 
ments if  you  find  them  difficult  as  wholes. 

Study  your  achievements,  as  the 
Americans  will  study  their  pace,  "  with 
the  watch  "  ;  and  in  fact  study  American 
literature  on  athletic  sports,  and  study 
American  ways.  Note  how,  in  their 
gymnasia,  they  have  running- tracks  and 
felt-covered  weights  for  putting.  You 
can  get  similar  devices  for  your  own 
private  room  or  garden. 

Choose  the  exercises  appropriate  for 
your  age  and  for  your  build  ;  if  you  are 
young,  no  strain,  but  rather  short,  sharp 
sprints.  Study  ten  of  the  best  figures  in 
each  event — walking,  long  distance  run- 
ning, weight-putting,  etc. — and  see  which 
you  resemble. 

But  do  not  be  a  specialist  too  early. 
Do  a  little  of  everything,  if  only  in  order 
that  you  may  master  the  paying  way 
of  doing  it  and  of  learning  it. 

Train  sensibly — for  life,  as  well  as  for 
self-respect.  Even  if  your  immediate 
motive  be  success  in  the  race,  there  is 
no  harm  in  that. 

Among  forms  of  training  you  simply 
imist  learn  how  to  walk.  All  are  agreed 
here. 

Most  authorities  will  add  the  occasional 
run.  For  our  own  part  we  should  put 
the  alternate  walk  and  run  as  among 
the  ideals  of  training-exercises. 

Massage  also  we  must  include.  All 
who  have  tried  it  commend  it.  We  shall 
deal  with  it  more  thoroughly  in  a  later 
chapter.  The  massage  by  pinching  each 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  massage  round 
the  navel— these  are  among  the  best. 

With  regard  to  other  items,  we  cannot 
be  so  emphatic.    It  is  generally  assumed 
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that  daily  exercise  is  necessary.  We 
doubt  it,  if  the  breathing  and  diet  be 
sensible. 

But  with  more  confidence  we  recom- 
mend "Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise"; 
fewer  stimulants,  if  any  at  all ;  less 
starchy  and  other  clogging  material. 

Not  least,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  against  "  the  needle,"  as  they  call 
nervousness,  practise  better  breathing 
of  different  kinds,  better  relaxing  and 
repose  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
which  you  would  gain  nothing  by 
using. 

The  Editor  recently  started  a  discussion 
in  a  daily  paper  on  "  What's  in  a  Game  ?  " 
He  maintained  that  a  game  or  sport 
should  be  played  and  trained  for  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  was  worth  all-round 
to  any  given  individual  ;  that  its  pros 
and  cons  should  be  fairly  estimated.  He 
admitted  that  for  some  individuals  this 
or  that  form  of  sport  might  not  be  worth 
while  at  all.  But  he  insisted  that,  if 
play  is  going  to  be  sought,  it  should  be 
practised  sensibly,  one  of  the  reasons 
being  that  it  can  teach  lessons  for  the 
whole  of  life,  and  can  teach  them  in  a 


province  interesting  and  attractive  as 
well  as  healthy. 

A  so-called  reader,  who,  needless  to  say, 
had  not  read,  objected  that  games  ex- 
hausted the  best  energies  and  made 
people  stupid  and  unfitted  for  work. 
But  we  are  not  advocating  excessive 
devotion  to  sport.  What  we  are  urging 
is  this.  If  the  sport  is  worth  doing,  it  is 
worth  studying.  While  you  are  doing  it, 
do  it  with  heart  and  soul ;  "  play  the 
game."  But,  before  and  between  whiles, 
study  and  practise,  if  only  to  keep  your- 
self fit,  to  improve  your  standard  of  skill, 
to  enjoy  yourself  more  during  the  play, 
and  during  the  play  to  relieve  your  mind 
of  all  thoughts  about  mechanism  and 
technique. 

The  study  will  reveal  principles  of 
success.  "  Correct  a  fault  sometimes  by 
exaggerating  the  opposite  fault."  "  If  a 
thing  is  hard,  divide  it  into  parts  and 
learn  each  part  by  itself."    And  so  forth. 

If  you  consider  that  sports  are  sheer 
frivolity  ;  that  you  had  better  be  doing 
something  else ;  then  do  something  else, 
for  heaven's  sake.  But  first  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  fairly. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    IN    ANCIENT  TIMES. 

[Most  of  the  illustrations  are  adapted  from  Schreiber's  excellent  "Atlas  of  Classical 

Antiquities  "  (Macnn'llnti}.] 

Fallacy  that  ''the  Greeks"  were  Ahead  of  us  in  Physical  and  other  Education-This  Applies  only  to 
a  few  the  Free  Citizens-Others  (Slaves  etc.)  Neglected-Good  Ancient  Conditions  of  Life- 
Interesting  Subjects  Neglected  in  Classical  Teaching-Persians-Egyptians-Hebrews-Chinese- 
Breathmg.  Massage.  etc.-Hindus-A  Mistake-Greeks  and  Romans-National  Games-Modem 
Parallelism  of  Games  as  Bonds  of  Union-Neglected  Greeks-Many  Lived  for  the  Welfare  of  a 
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THE  reader  of  this  article  may  expect  to 
find  the  stereotyped  remark  that  the 
physical  education  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
was  perfect,  whereas  that  of  the  modern 
Anglo-Saxons  is  thoroughly  bad.  It  will 
be  refreshing  for  him  to  find  that  we 
hold  no  such  view.  To  encourage  the 
reader  to  read  on,  let  us  anticipate  a 
sentence  below:  "Perhaps  on  no  sub- 
ject has  such  arrant  nonsense  been  talked 
as  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

We  are  not  going  to  praise  the 
Greeks  up  to  the  skies.  From  many 
points  of  view  their  ways  seem  intoler- 
able, simply  intolerable  to-day.  There 
was  scarcely  any  care  for  the  individual, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  born  into  a 
certain  class.  There  was  no  care  for  the 
resident  alien,  no  care  for  the  slave,  little 
care  for  the  woman,  except  in  a  few 
States  such  as  Sparta.  In  ancient  times 
the  fine  education  was  mainly  for  free 
citizens— for  the  tiny  minority. 


Of  course  in  ancient  times  there  was 
sensible  dress,  there  was  good  air, 
there  was  attention  to  cleanliness,  there 
was  a  simpler  diet,  healthier  outdoor  life, 
with  such  physical  occupations  as  war 
and  farming;  there  were  not  smoky 
cities.  These  were  advantages  in  the 
nature  of  things  not  dependent  on  the 
virtues  of  the  Greeks. 

Now  should  not  boys  at  school  be 
taught  such  facts  about  the  ancients, 
such  practical  daily-life  lessons  as  we 
have  selected  here,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  learn  Hsts  of  dates,  kings, 
archons  and  other  magistrates,  journeys 
and  campaigns  and  battles,  and  what 
not  ?  Why  not  begin  to  teach  the  boys 
what  interests  them— physical  training, 
diet,  and  so  on  ?  It  would  undoubtedly 
interest  a  boy,  and  it  might  help  him, 
to  know  on  what  the  Greek  and  Roman 
athletes  did  train— namely,  that  they 
trained  on  simple  foods,  at  least  until 
grosser  times. 
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In  this  article  we  are  bound  to  refer 
to  special  books  for  full  information. 
One  of  the  best  is  an  old  book  by  Hier- 
onymus,  but  it  is  written  in  Latin.  To 
English  readers  we  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  Schreiber's  "  Atlas  of  Classical 
Antiquities  "  (translated  by  Anderson  and 
Gardner),  and  a  small  book  by  Harvey, 


was  not  for  the  later  and  degenerate  but 
for  the  earlier  and  hardy  Persians. 

Nor  can  we  say  much  about  the 
Egyptians.  They  held  games,  as  the 
Etruscans  did,  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
but  of  their  physical  practices  we  know 
little,  though  such  practices  may,  foi 
all  we  are  told,  have  been  most  elaborate. 


Fig.  I.— The  Pentathlon  (Attic)  for  Free  Citizens. 


called  "  The  Fighting  Gladiators."  It  is 
from  illustrated  works  that  boys  should 
be  taught  most  of  their  classics. 

We  need  say  Httle  about  the  Persians. 
It  is  stated  that  the  nobles  taught  their 
sons  to  read,  shoot,  and  speak  the  truth  ; 
and  that  they  inured  them  to  fatigue 
and  to  coarse  food,  which  they  had  to 
earn  for  themselves.    Such  a  training 


The  Hebrews  certainly  attended  to 
many  kinds  of  hygienic  details,  especially 
cleanliness  of  dwelling  and  of  body,  and 
also  of  food,  certain  kinds  of  food  being 
condemned  as  unclean.  Then,  again, 
there  were  laws  or  injunctions  about  rest. 
This  being  the  case,  there  was  less  need 
for  a  regular  physical  system  and  for 
remedial    exercises.     Besides    this,  the 
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Some  Old  Chinese  E.xercises  :  Remedial,  Ereatiiinc,  and  Massage. 

(Adapted  from  Harvey's  "Fighting  Gladiators.") 


people  were  in  training  for  war.  But, 
from  the  constant  allusion  to  breathing, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Jews  realised 
its  importance.  In  one  thing  they  seem 
to  us  deficient — that  is,  the  play-spirit. 
There  was  little  play,  though  there  were 
dances  of  a  religious  kind  for  women. 

The  Chinese  paid  attention  to  breath- 
ing, together  with  remedial  movements. 
It  is  said  that  they  had  a  system  which 
combined  these,  and  perhaps  some  mas- 
sage, many  thousands  of  years  B.C.  In 
addition,  they  had  a  system  of  military 
training,  and  they  had  dances.  There 
was  also  fencing  and  driving  and  physical 
culture  in  general.  Confucius  trained  his 
body  most  religiously.  As  to  the  diet, 
it  was  simple,  but  that  was  from 
necessity  rather  than  from  self- 
restraint  ;  the  country  naturally 
grew  simple  foods  in  abundance. 

Most  interesting  in  the  Chinese 
system  are  the  remedial  positions 
and  exercises  which  are  shown 
in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  As  the 
Hindus  in  their  exercises,  illus- 
trated in  a  previous  chapter,  so 
the  Chinese  also  gave  great  care 
to  breathing  in  connection  with 
the  movements.  One  good  rule 
for  keeping  the  mouth  shut  was 
to  half-fill  the  mouth  with  water 
or  saliva.  Besides,  there  were 
passive  movements  and  various 

38 


Fig.  5.— Ancient 
Statuary  is 

NOT  ALL 

Beautiful. 
(Tcrra-cotta  Statu- 
ette from  the 
Cainpana  Collec- 
tion.) 


sorts  of  massage,  including  rubbing, 
pressing,  slapping,  and  vibration.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  dress  was  less  cramping 
than  ours,  if  we  except  the  foot-gear  of 
the  women.  Harvey  is  quite  right  in 
praising  the  Chinese  system,  but  he 
is  wrong  in  what  he  says  of  the  Hindus. 
He  says  that  their  exercises  were  merely 
for  amusement  and  show,  and  had  no 
high  educational  purpose.  Our  previous 
chapter  showed  that  the  exercises  of  the 
Hindu  Yogis  were  neither  for  amusement 
nor  for  show,  and  that  they  had  the 
highest  educational  purpose  of  all,  aim- 
ing as  they  did  at  spiritual  welfare. 

But  perhaps  on  no  subject  has  such 
arrant  nonsense  been  talked  and  written 
as  on  the  subject  of  the  physical 
education  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  has  been  talked 
and  written  not  only  by  people 
ignorant  of  their  mensa  and  do- 
minus,  but  even  by  professors. 

It  is  perfectly  right  to  praise 
the  statuary  and  art  of  ancient 
times,  but  the  statuary  does  not 
represent  Greece  in  general.  Nor 
was  all  ancient  art  beautiful. 
The  slipshod  writers  centre  their 
attention  on  a  small  part  of 
Greece,  omitting  most  of  the 
rest.  They  speak  of  Greece  a? 
if  every  Greek  could  produce  such 
a  statue  as  did  Pheidias.  They. 
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speak  of  the  national  games  of  Greece 
as  if  everyone  in  Greece  joined  in  them 
or  had  a  right  to  join  in  them. 

Let  us  give  these  national  games  their 
due.  They  were  a  wonderful  bond  of 
union,  as  now  our  own  games  are,  between 
different  classes  or  nations.    As  distinct 


Fig.  6. — Greek  Swimming  Bath  for  Women.    (Oil  was 

PUT  ON  AFTER  THE  BaTH.) 


from  the  influences  of  war  and  com- 
merce, competitions  in  sport  help  people 
to  understand  one  another.  In  a  single 
year  we  have  a  competition  in  athletic 
sports  between  English  and  American 
Universities.  Just  before  the  competi- 
tion, French  and  Belgian  lawn-tennis 
players  had  come  over  to  England  to  play 
for  a  cup  which  the  Americans  had  won 
two  years  ago.  The  South  Africans  play 
and  win  matches  at  cricket.  The  French, 
needless  to  say,  are  victorious  against 
English,  Belgians,  and  Dutch  in  fencing. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  friendly  feeling. 

The  Greek  games  were  at  first  con- 
nected with  religion,  but  they  tended, 
like  so  much  that  had  that  origin,  to 
become  secular.  They  were  also  con- 
nected with  literature  and  art,  and  what 
we  may  call  idealism.  They  worked  to- 
wards an  improved  physique  ;  they  were 
in  the  open  air.  All  this  sounds  and  is 
magnificent.    We  do  not  wish  to  decry 


it,  any  more  than  we  should  be  idiotic 
enough  to  decry  the  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  drama  of  Athens  in  her  prime. 

But,  when  there  is  talk  about  the 
freedom  of  the  Greeks,  we  object  at  once. 
Especially  do  we  object  when,  by  con- 
trast, such  writers  abuse  us  for  our  ill- 
health  and  our  slavery.  Perhaj^s 
the  matter  will  be  clearer  if  we 
consider  Athens  rather  than  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  we  leave  out, 
let  us  say,  the  Epirots,  Acarnanians, 
Thessalians,  Boeotians  —  who  were 
all  for  the  most  part  comparatively 
rude,  and  the  Corinthians  and  others 
who  were  far  too  civilised  and  luxu- 
rious :  we  will  simpty  speak  of  those 
who  lived  at  Athens  —  admittedl}' 
the  show-city  of  Hellas. 

Now  so  long  as  they  were  free- 
born  males  they  certainly  were 
healthy  and  well  -  educated,  ph}-- 
sically  as  well  as  mentall}'.  But 
what  of  the  slaves  ?  We  do  not  kno\\- 
their  exact  proportion  as  compared  with 
free-born  Athenian  males.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  there  were  many  slaves  who 
were  chattels  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 

Even     a  philoso- 
pher like  Plato  could 
discuss    whether  the 
slave  had  rights.  And 
the  slave  was  not  ne- 
cessarily   an  unedu- 
cated person  himself  in 
his   own  country  ;  he 
may  have  been  a  prince 
there  ;  in  Athens  he  was 
degraded,   uncared  for. 
Perhaps  it  was  worse  in 
Rome.  The  much-praised 
Cato  speaks  of  slaves  in 
the  most  abominably  cal- 
lous way.  It  was  cheaper 
for  that  sort  of  Roman       7-— Italian  girl 

i  11  i      1      ,1       Dressing  Herself. 

to  work  slaves  to  death  (Gr.,:co-roman.) 
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and  get  a  new  batch  than  to  keep  slaves 
healthy  by  food  and  rest.  Contrast  with 
this  state  of  affairs  our  modern  physical 
education  in  recent  years  at  our  Govern- 
ment schools,  at  Board  schools,  Poor  Law 
schools  and  cottages,  Reformatory  In- 
dustrial schools,  in  all  of  which  children 
of  both  sexes  are  trained  physically  as 
well  as  mentall3^  This  kind  of  thing  was 
utterly  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

In  ancient  times  women  were  neglected 
as  a  general  rule.  True,  there  were  States 
which  honoured  women  and  trained 
them  :  true,  there  were  baths  {see  Fig. 
6)  and  a  few  other  sensible  privileges 
for  women  ;  but  the  ordinary  woman, 
except  for  her  dress  {see  Fig.  7),  was 
neglected  so  far  as  health  was  concerned. 
To-day  the  ordinary  woman  is  not  so 
neglected.  More  and  more  she  is  allowed 
freedom  to  be  healthy.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  women  form  the  majority  of 
our  population.  The  care  for  the  health 
of  women  is  almost  a  modern  invention. 

Then  there  are  the  resident  aliens — 
not  such  criminals  and  paupers  as  are 
dumped  into  England,  but  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  wealth,  living  in  Athens  and 
benefiting  it,  we  might  almost  say,  as 
some  resident  foreigners  benefit  England 
to-day. 

Then  there  were  the  allies  (so-called). 
At  first  Athens  undertook  to  protect 
them,  and  she  did  her  work  well  ;  then 
she  used  these  allies  merely  as  a  source 
of  income.  Praise  the  Parthenon  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  remember  that 
source  of  Athenian  money,  the  pockets 
of  the  allies,  who  were  treated  almost 
like  purses  belonging  to  the  queen  of 
the  sea. 

Nor  must  we  forget  how  lovely  a 
■country  the  Greeks  had  to  live  in — a 
•country  near  the  sea  on  all  sides  like 
ours,  but  with  a  clearer  air,  an  absence  of 
smoky,  nerve-destroying  city-life.  The 


Athenian  citizen  had  the  best  chance  in 
the  world  for  being  physically  as  well 
as  mentally  fit.  It  was  no  virtue  that 
he  was  fit  ;  it  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace if  he  had  been  anything  else.  In  a 
word,  we  hope  not  to  hear  any  more 
slipshod  nonsense  about  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  if  what  the  professors  and 
others  say  about  the  idealised  forms  of 
Greek  statues  were  true  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  in  general.  Probably  less  than 
one  out  of  ten  was  educated  either 
physically  or  mentally.  Beyond  a .  few 
like  the  Spartans  scarcely  any  women  and 
still  fewer  slaves  were  so  educated.  If 
we  were  to  sacrifice  ten  or  twenty  people 
to  produce  a  brilliant  Englishman,  we 
might,  of  course,  consider  the  sacrifice 
worth  while,  but  it  would  be  utterly 
unfair  to  take  that  person  and  call  him 
a  typical  Englishman  and  pretend,  as 
these  careless  thinkers  do,  that  he  was 
an  average  person.  To  repeat,  the  one, 
out  of  ten  or  more,  belonged  to  the  ex- 
ceptional class  of  free-born  citizens  ;  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  slaves, 
women,  resident  aliens,  or,  we  may  add, 
allies  or  enemies.  Such  people  were 
almost  beyond  the  pale  of  education 
altogether. 

But  the  severest  condemnation,  even 
of  the  free-born  Athenian  citizen,  remains 
to  be  spoken.  We  hate  the  praise 
lavished  upon  him.  Look  at  him  a  few 
generations  after  his  prime.    Look  at  the 


Fig.  8. — Fight  between  Naked  Hunter  and 
Wild  Beasts. 


free-born  citizen,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
after  Philip  and  Alexander  had  con- 
quered Greece.  Here  is  this  free  person 
submitting  servilely  to  the  Macedonian 
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average,  but  of  the  free-born  citizens  of 
certain  States. 

In  tlie  first  place  they  regarded  the 
beautiful  body,  the  body  that  was  not 
over-developed  nor  yet  under-developed, 
that  was  strong  yet  swift,  firm  yet  supple, 
and  clean,  as  a  basis  for  the  beautiful 
mind.  That  is  the  first  claim  of  tho 
Athenian  citizen  to  greatness. 

Then  he  had  a  genuine  pride— so  had 
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yoke,  and,  it  is  said,  setting  up  to  some 
Macedonian  tyrant,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  greatest  of  all  gods,  hundreds  of 
statues  in  Athens,  one  for  every  day  in 
the  year  ! 

As  to  the  Romans,  much  the  same  will 
apply  to  them,  only  the  Romans  showed 
more  cruelty  and  showed  it  on  a  larger 
scale.    Perhaps    they    were    kinder  to 

women,   but   they   were  less    kind    to  .  .     ^  ■   ^-   --^  •  11  , 

slaves,  who  were  pieces  of  machinery  to    every  Greek  citizen-m  his  city,  especially 
be  worked  till  they  died.     And,  like 
so  many  of  the  ''Romance"  language- 
speakers  to-day,  they  were  simply  brutal 
to  animals. 

Resident  strangers  at  Rome  were  better 
treated,  perhaps,  than  among  the  Greeks, 
but  they  were  not  honoured  unless  they 
had  much  money.  As  to  the  conquered 
provinces,  they  were  completely  drained 
in  the  most  disgraceful  way  both  of  men 

and  of  money.    The  Roman  citizens  grew  ekekc^s^  w.™  Heaw  Ball. 

terribly  degenerate.    When  will  historians 

in  its  success  in  war.  We  must  remember 
that  in  those  days  more  depended  on  the 
individual,  his  fitness  and  his  fighting 
skill;  but  he,  like  the  American,  with 
all  his  faults,  had  a  very  genuine  and 
unselfish  patriotism. 

It  was  the  State  to  which  the  Spartan 
child  belonged  from  the  age  of  seven. 
From  that  age  he  was  hardened  by  fresh 
air,  by  play,  by  marching,  running, 
dancing,  wrestling,  by  practice  of  endur- 
ance and  courage,  and  by  being  inured 
to  bare  feet,  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  coarse 

The  training  of  the  Athenian  child 
began  at  seven  also,  but  was  not  so 
severe.  We  have  one  grand  lesson  from 
these  peoples,  namely,  that  the  body  was 
trained  before  the  mind-the  Palaestra 
came  first,  letters  came  afterwards.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  boys  played  many 
games,  including  ball-games. 


Fig.  9. -Greek  Boys  Scraping,  Washing,  and  Rubbing 
AFTER  Exercise  (a  Public  Institution,  as  the 
WORD  ON  THE  Bowl  shows). 

learn  to  judge  people  by  their  descendants, 
not  merely  by  one  or  two  generations  of 
privileged  people  ? 

Here,  however,  our  task  rather  is  to 
emphasise  the  good  lessons  from  ancient 
times.  Let  us  consider  Greeks  first,  with 
the  above  proviso,  that  we  are  speaking 
not  of  Greeks  in  general,  not  of  the 
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'''■''''"'''''''"''"'■'"'''I""''»Hm.T'..w.^^   m.iui|iii,iiii,|iS? 


Fig.  II.— Bath  at  Pojipeii. 

Among  the  games  were  several  forms 
of  hand-ball,  an  approximation  to  La- 
crosse, a  game  of  jumping  and  standing 
on  a  full  goat-skin  oiled— a  magnificent 
exercise  for  balance.  Then  there  were 
rope-climbing,  tight-rope  walking,  dumb- 
bell exercise,  weight-lifting. 

Besides  these,  there  were  remedial 
gymnastics,  recommended  by  Galen.  We 
might  include  here  shouting  and  laughing, 
and  a  special  exercise  in  holding  the 
breath.  Of  course  there  were  errors,  as 
when  people  imagined  that  the  arteries 
were  air-carriers  ;  but  these  did  not  pre- 
vent the  practices  themselves  from  being 
wonderfully  healthy. 

Moreover  there  were  splendid  public 
buildings,  open  exercise-grounds,  as  well 
as  closed  gymnasia.  There  were  race- 
courses ;  there  were  magnificent  public 
baths. 

The  bath  at  Pompeii  was  built  and 
organised  by  the  town  council.  Fig.  ii 
shows  the  warm  room  with  warm-water 
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bath;  and  close  at  hand  was  a  court  for 
exercise,  and  a  large  lecture-room. 

The  buildings  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  A  State 
officer  regulated  matters ;  they  were  not 
left  to  slipshod  and  ignorant  amateurs. 
The  public  was  not  left  to  be  gulled  by 
fraudulent  advertisements  :  the  State 
took  care  of  its  own  men  and  women. 

Of  course  it  was  not  every  citizen  that 
trained  as  severely  as  the  athletes  did, 
but  we  doubt  whether  a  much  better 
diet  could  have  been  found  for  any  pur- 
pose in  that  country  than  the  training- 
diet  of  nuts,  dried  figs,  fresh  cheese, 
coarse  bread,  no  wine ;  a  diet  which  was 
in  vogue  among  the  earlier  athletes. 

Add  to  this  the  use  of  oil  and  massage 
to  increase  the  suppleness  ;  add  to  this 
also  the  simplicity  of  the  rewards,  the 
plain  wreaths  for  which  men  strove  ;  and 
we  see  how  it  was  that  in  those  days  the 
free-born  citizens  throve  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body. 

The  basis  of  the  training  in  the  Palaestra 
was  what  is  called  the  "Pentathlon." 
It  included  jumping,  running,  quoit- 
throwing,  spear-hurling,  and  wrestling. 

The  jump  may  have  been  a  hop,  step, 
and  jump  (we  judge  this  from  the  dis- 
tances). The  races  included  sprints,  as 
well  as  longer  distances  with  arms.  The 
running  was  of  a  curious  type.  Appar- 


I'lo.  12. — Wrestling. 


l''iG.  13.— Boxing. 


{Ailnfilcil  from  likionymus.) 
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ently  some  runners  moved  their  arms  with 
their  legs,  rather  than  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  our  runners  do.  Sometimes 
thej^  kept  their  arms  out ;  sometimes, 
seemingly,  they  shouted  as  they  ran. 
There  were  horse  and  chariot  races  also. 

The  javelin-throwing  at  a  mark  was 
magnificent  training  for  the  citizens, 
encouraging  accuracy  as  well  as  quick- 


The  boxing  (Fig.  13)  was  of  a  very  cruel 
kind,  the  "  cestus  "  being  made  of  leather 
with  pieces  of  brass  in  it.  Apparently 
the  blows  were,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
above  rather  than  direct.  We  imagine 
that  the  best  of  Roman  boxers  would 
have  been  knocked-out  in  a  very  short 
time  by  an  average  modern  pugilist. 

The  Pentathlon  was  an  all-round  con- 


FiG.  14. — Amphitheatre  at  Poimpeii. 


ness  and  strength.  The  quoit-throwing 
had  similar  effects. 

As  to  the  wrestling,  there  were  appar- 
ently several  kinds.  In  the  first  kind 
the  opponents  {see  Fig.  12)  used  only  their 
hands.  Sometimes  they  actually  broke 
one  another's  fingers.  In  the  second  kind 
they  practised  the  "  catch  -  as  -  can  " 
methods.  In  the  third  kind  they  com- 
bined wrestling  with  boxing  in  the  "  pan- 
cratium." Milder  forms  of  wrestling  were 
tried  as  a  cure  for  fatness. 


test  such  as  we  should  like  to  see — but 
adapted — to-day.  The  specialist  in  one 
particular  branch  had  little  chance  of 
winning.  In  time,  however,  as  in  our  Foot- 
ball, the  competitions  came  into  the  hands 
of  professionals  :  not  only  the  free-born 
competed  in  them,  but  others  as  well, 
and  the  number  of  watchers  grew  ever 
larger  and  larger.  That  was  the  case 
among  the  Romans  also,  as  their  huge 
amphitheatres  show. 

Still  the  military  aim  was  kept  in  view. 
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though  the  system  was  not  the  same  as  dividual  to  the  State  and  the  care  bv 

the  strictly  military  system.    The  physical  the  State  ;  in  those  days  a  care  only  for 

culture  system  included  some  recreation  ;  its  free  citizens  and  its  soldiers  To-dav 

the  military  system  apparently  did  little  of  course,  the  lesson  would  be  the  care  0^ 

in  that  direction.    There  were  ball-games  all  who  live  in  the  land 

among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans.  The  second  lesson  is  the  training  of 

Ball-games  were  popular  from  the  time  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.    In  ancient 

ot  Nausica  ,up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  times  there  was  care  for  better  breathing, 

Their  object  was  health,  as  well  as  pleas-  more  massage,   more  sensible  remedial 

ant  change.  They  were  not  frivolous,  any  exercise,  as  well  as  training  in  aeilitv 

more  than  our  ball-games  are  ;  they  were  and  in  strength 

educational    as   well    as    recreational.  Then  there  were  the  good  conditions 
Angus  us  played  ball-games  chiefly  for  of  life,  as  distinct  from  our  civilised  con- 
he  sake  of  his  health.    When  he  gave  ditions.    Some  of  these  conditions  were 
them  up,  he  became  less  healthy.  provided  by  the  State  :  for  instance,  the 
The  Romans  in  early  times  imported  magnificent  open-air  exercise  grounds  and 


Greek  ways,  imitating  them  al 
most  servilely— Greek  exercises, 
Greek  baths.  But  there  was 
another  element  as  well  —  the 
Etruscan.  It  was  from  their 
neighbours  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed their  gladiatorial  sports, 
which  were  such  a  curse  to  the 
country  in  later  years. 

Among  the  Romans  also,  espe- 
cially in  these  sports,  we  see  the 
professional  element  coming  to 
the  front.  We  see  the  crowds 
of  watchers  increasing.  We  see 
cruelty— never  unknown  to  the 


Fig.  15.— Roma>- 
Professional 
Athlete. 


gymnasia,  the  magnificent  public 
baths,  either  free  or  very  cheap. 
As  to  the  climate,  the  diet,  and 
the    clothing,  these   were  less 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  : 
they  were  matters  of  ancient 
custom.     But  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  did  attend  to  air 
and  light  and  other  details  :  for 
instance,  they  attended  to  the 
sand   of   the   gymnasium  floor 
or  wrestling  ground  (notice  the 
pick,  which  is  used  for  loosening 
the  sand  of  the  gymnasium,  in 
Fig.  I). 


Romans-reaching  its  highest  pitch,  or  The   combatants  were  stripped  not 

West  depth   when  men  fought  to  the  harassed  by  cramping  dress.  ^Ihu's  the 

deach  against  men  or  fought  to  the  death  exercises  of  the  ancients  not  on  y  devel 

(see  Fier.  8)  aeamst  w  rl  hp^)=t<=     Th^r.  ^^„,i  x,^  _          ,         .           ""^^  aevei 


(see  Fig.  8)  against  wild  beasts.  Then 
there  were  sea-fights,  too,  in  a  flooded 
arena  ;  sea-fights  which  were  not  mere 
acting,  but,  in  many  cases,  also  fights  to 
tfie  death.  Slaves  and  criminals  per- 
formed in  them.  The  chariot-races  were 
far  less  objectionable.  There  was  about 
them,  of  course,  some  danger,  but  it  was 
danger  of  a  sporting  kind. 

The  first  lesson  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  the  subordination  of  the  in- 


oped  the  muscles;  they  also  gave  the 
body  an  air  and  light  and  sun  bath. 

After  the  exercises  there  was  careful 
scraping  with  the  "  strigil."  Observe  in 
the  illustration  (Fig.  g)  the  sponge  and 
the  oil-flask,  as  well  as  the  strigil.  These 
were  especially  for  wrestlers. 

Another  feature  of  the  best  physical 
training  in  those  days  was  the  symmetry. 
The  muscles  which  were  not  wanted  did 
not  stand  up  all  over  the  place  like  whip- 
cords.   Such  abominable  models  as  are 
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before  the  public  in  advertisements  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  best  of 
the  Greeks.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
Farnese  Hercules — a  vile  and  bestial  type 

 but  it  was  exceptional.    Such  Greek 

exercises  as  quoit-throwing  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  figure  of  the  Discobolus.  Some 
of  our  sports  do  this  also.  Lawn  tennis, 
when  properly  played,  has  very  similar 
movements  ;  so  has  putting  the  weight. 

And  here  we  may  remove  a  fallacy — 
that  the  ancients  had  the  monopoly  of 
gracefulness.  In  order  to  equalise  matters 
we  shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  represent 
the  Discobolus  by  our  regular  athletic 
model,  and  we  shall  take  for  a  change 
certain  positions  and  movements  of  the 
pitcher  at  baseball.  We  reserve  this  for 
a  later  chapter  on  physical  education 
and  artistic  beauty.  We  think  the 
modern  positions  every  whit  as  graceful 
as  the  ancient ;  and  we  must  always  re- 
member that  the  ancient  statues  were 
not  copies,  but  idealised  copies. 


The  ancients,  then,  have  many  lessons 
to  teach  us  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  copy 
them  slavishly.  In  Greece  there  were 
other  things  besides  beauty,  as  Fig.  5 
will  show.  In  Greece  there  was  a  lack  of 
science  in  the  physical  culture  and  in 
the  athletics  ;  for  instance,  in  the  way 
of  running  and  in  the  plan  of  jumping 
with  weights. 

To  imitate  slavishly  the  way  in  which 
the  Athenians  confined  their  physical 
education  to  free-born  citizens  would  be 
hopeless  to-day.  In  order  to  test  this 
conclusion,  let  us  ask  those  who  praise 
the  Greek  S3'stem  whether  the}-  would 
like  to  have  been  born  in  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demetrius,  or  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  answer  would  be,  "  Yes, 
if  I  had  been  born  a  free  male  citizen ; 
but  if  I  had  been  born  a  slave  or  a  woman 
or  an  alien,  or  if  I  had  been  born  outside 
Athens  as  one  of  her  allies  or  subjects, 
or  if  I  had  been  born  outside  Greece 
as  a  barbarian — certainly  not." 


Fig.  16.— JUMl'ING  FHOM  A  Sl'RlNG-UOARD  (EtRUSCAn). 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


USEFUL    PHYSICAL    FEATS    FOR    MOST  PEOPLE. 

We  Need  a  Series  of  Successes  to  Invigorate  and  Encourage  Us-Mistake  of  Imagining  that  no  Physical 
Feats  are  Possible  for  Us-Fallacy  that  Athletic  Feats  are  the  GreatestJiow  you  can  Surpas 

Sott  d  °'  ^  ^^"^^^"'^^  Strain-Offer  Ambition!  to  the  Mas- " 

So-ca  led  Fea  s  rarely  Lead  to  Further  Successes  in  other  Spheres-A  Personal  Estimate- 
Two  Invaluable  Acqmrements-Are  they  Physical  Feats  ?- Comparison  of  Practice  Against  Worry 
JeL    T„      "A        ^  ^^<=1-^*''-Eaolx  is  Both  Physical  and  Mental-Clafses  of  Good 

Feats-To  do  Things  Smihngly-To  do  Things  Leisurely-To  do  Things  Consistently-Not  to  do 
Things-Restramt-LeisureJiness-False  Estimates  by  Parents-Writing-Sendin^-slakiL 
Listening-Walking  Washing-A  Test:  Can  you  do  it 7-Exercise-Brea^hin;  ^ythm'-S "t^ 
-Seli-suggestion-Consistent  Practice-Not.  Do  you  do  it?  but.  Can  you  do  it?-Will  Alone  oJ 
Wm  with  Intelhgence  ?-Two  Examples-Concentration-Sudden  Appearance  of  the  Progress - 
Advantages  of  these  Feats-Unobtrusive- Basis  for  Other  Feats-Should  be  Acquired  lar  y- 
Effects  on  Character-Value  in  Times  of  Trouble-Need  to  Remind  Oneself  of  Motives-Use  of 
Athletic  Feats  as  Helps  An  Early  Morning  Feat-Exercise  Regularly-A  Good  Detl  -D  cide 
for  Yourself-Jessop  and  a  Writer  Contrasted-The  Work  is  Really  Physical  as  well  as  Menta 
Preachmg-Feats  of  Not  Doing-Not  Sending  Out  Bad  Thoughts-/ot  ExpreT  ng^ToSe  I 
Graduation- General  Effects— Feats  for  the  Aged.  i^^c^iug  worries 
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E  all  want  healthy  vigour.  Success 
invigorates  healthily.  Therefore  let 
us  all  get  success— a  series  of  successes; 
not  that  we  may  rest  upon  our  laurels, 
but  that  we  may  add  fresh  laurels  to  the 
old,  which,  for  their  part,  shall  not  fade. 
What  are  the  physical  successes  open  to 
you  ?  Is  there  a  series  ?  Is  there  even 
one  ? 

Perhaps  you  see  C.  B.  Fry  or  R.  E.  Foster 
make  a  couple  of  centuries  in  a  match  ; 
you  see  Georges  Hackenschmidt  beat 
Madrali  or  Jenkins  ;  you  see  Duffey  sprint, 
Shrubb  run,  Butler  walk.  Chase  cycle, 
Fitzsimmons  or  Corbett  box,  Peter  Latham 
play  Tennis  or  Racquets,  the  Dohertys  play 
Lawn-tennis,  Braid  and  Vardon  play  Golf, 
i^oberts,  Dawson,  and  Stevenson  play 
Billiards  ;  C.  B.  Fry,  again,  do  his  long 
jump,  Sweeney  his  high  jump  ;  Flanagan 
throw  the  hammer,  Sandow  or  Saxon  or 
Levy  lift  weights,  Vansittart  bend  nails, 
Cinquevalli  catch  impossible  things.  You 
imagine  that  the  sum-total  of  physical 
feats  is  exhausted  ;  that  no  niche  is  left 


for  your  victorious  statue.  You  imagine 
this  because  5.'ou  cannot  rival  these  men 
on  iheir  ground. 

Yet  we  tell  you  that,  if  you  will,  within 
a  year  you  can  challenge  the  majority  of 
these  great  performers  to  a  contest  at 
five  real  physical  feats,  every  whit  as  real 
and  great  and  useful  as  theirs  ;  or  even  at 
ten  such  feats  ;  and  beat  them  in  your  own 
Pentathlon  or  Decathlon. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  we  mean  some 
such  feat  as  working  in  an  office  weekday 
after  weekday  with  the  pen  ;  or  in  a  fac- 
tory with  tools  ;  and,  indeed,  you  may 
excel  some  of  these  record-beaters  in  some 
such  sphere  as  well.  For  everyone  is  a 
true  genius  at  something  or  other— some 
feat  which  in  the  end  is  physical  as  well 
as  mental.  But  we  do  not  mean  this. 
We  leave  the  genius  out  of  our  book  almost 
altogether,  except  as  the  model  for  results. 

For  methods  he  is  likely  to  be  useless  

worse  than  useless — to  us  ordinary  people. 

Everyone  can  be  an  expert  at  many 
feats  which  tend,  one  and  all,  to  health, 
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to  self-respect,  to  incentive  and  facility 
for  other  feats,  one  and  all  for  the  good 
of  all. 

And,  one  and  all,  they  are  feats  not 
only  in  the  brilliant  final  result.  It  is  not 
always  the  feat  itself  that  is  the  feat. 
It  is  often  the  practice  for  it — regular, 
perhaps  dull,  perhaps  at  first  fruitless, 
mere  scattering  of  many  seeds  broadcast. 

We  give  you  faultless  ambitions  to  raise 
you  physically,  aesthetically,  mentally, 
morally.    We  do  not  urge  you — a  clerk, 
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physical  or  intellectual  or  moral  achieve- 
ments. Such  are  not  the  feats  we  mean 
for  you. 

We  do  not  belittle  them.  We  only  say 
that  the  performers  and  the  spectators 
are  apt  to  set  them  out  of  perspective; 
as  goals,  not  as  stepping-stones.  About 
the  feats  which  we  mean,  you  will  make 
no  such  mistake.  Each  will  be  a  training- 
ground,  a  victory,  a  stepping-stone,  a 
father  of  other  feats,  yet  a  feat  to  be 
reproduced  up  to  the  very  end  of  life. 


Fig.  I. — Imagine  British  Athletes  Trying  the  Feats  so  Easy  to  Hindu  Ascetics. 


perhaps,  of  ordinary  physique — to  be  a 
record  weight-lifter.  Such  men  ere  now 
have  died  young,  of  consumption,  in  more 
than  one  sense  of  that  nightmare  word. 
Seize  and  cherish  these  ambitions,  or  let 
them  seize  and  nourish  you.  They  and 
their  accomplishment  are  worth  our  while. 
Never  could  we  regret  them,  as  one  might 
some  day  regret  a  race  won  at  the  cost  of  a 
lifetime's  health  ;  as  a  friend  of  ours  to-day 
regrets  his  athletic  victories  for  his  college, 
glorious  though  they  seemed  and  were, 
because  to-day  he  feels  broken  in  health, 
and  incapable  of  these  or  any  other 


One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  our 
education  is  that  we  give  the  masses — and 
the  classes — too  few  ambitions  to  keep 
them  straight  and  strong  and  self- 
respecting.  It  has  remained  for  amateurs 
at  education  (though  they  are  professionals 
in  another  sense)  to  give  the  masses  a 
pride  (of  some  form  or  other)  in  themselves. 
Let  other  papers  glorify  some  particular 
feat  of  an  individual  or  a  team,  some  vic- 
tory of  a  British  cricket  eleven.  Good  ! 
The  eleven  probably  deserve  their  praise. 
But  let  the  Physical  Educator  be  the 
first  to  glorify  the  really  difficult  feats. 
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especially  in  self-control,  which  could  be 
performed  by  the  whole  British  team  of 
many  millions,  and  by  every  individual 
in  that  team. 

People  imagine  that  the  real  feats  of 
physique  are  those  of  which  we  so  often 
hear  or  read,  such  as  the  following, 
taken  from  the  British  Almanac's  "  Best 
on  Record."  : — 

"  On  May  31st,  1902,  A.  F.  Duffey,  at 
New  York,  did  the  hundred  yards  in 
Qf-  seconds. 

"On  August  23rd,  1S86,  at  Lilley- 
bridge,  W.  G.  George  did  the  mile  in 
4  minutes  i2|  seconds. 

"On  September  21st,  1895,  at  New 
York,  M.  J.  Sweeney  did  a  high  jump  of 
6  feet  5f  inches. 

"On  November  13th,  1901,  at  Man- 
chester, J.  A.  Jarvis  swam  a  thousand 
yards  in  13  minutes  32^  seconds." 

For  many  years  Peter  Latham  held 
the  world's  professional  ■  championship  at 
Racquets,  as  well  as  at  Tennis. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  this  list  to 
ten  times  its  size,  but  these  will  be 
sufficient  as  examples  of  what  the  public 
consider  to  be  real  physical  feats. 

These  feats  are  against  others,  as  well 
as  against  the  best  previous  self.  They 
may  involve  much  strain,  which  perhaps 
will  show  itself  in  later  years.    They  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  greater  health  and 
all-round  fitness.    It  is  not  a  rarity  for  a 
distinguished  "athlete"  to  die  of  consump- 
tion.   The  feats  are  performed  on  special 
occasions— say,  once  a  week,  or  month 
or  year,  or  lifetime.    They  are  almost 
obtrusively  showy,  reported  in  newspapers 
everywhere.    Possibly   they   develop  a 
self-satisfaction,  and  that  awful  curse  of 
resting,  or  rather  dozing,  upon  the  opiate 
laurels. 

The  feat,  however  great,  is  of  comjxira- 
tively  little  use  unless  it  leads  to  other 
feats.   That  is  to  say,  as  a  pinnacle  it  does 
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not  serve  its  true  purpose  ;  as  a  stepping- 
stone  It  does.  If  it  will  help  you  to  'iuch 
a  virtue  as  self-control  ;  if  it  will  help  you 
by  enabling  you  to  repeat  to  yourself,  "  I 
did  that  great  thing  once,  I  will  do  'this 
thmg  now,"  then  it  is  good.  But,  in  itself, 
it  IS  not  particularly  good. 

It  is  necessary  in  a  case  like  this  to  be 
egotistical.  We  ourselves  have  performed 
a  few  feats,  trifiing  beside  the  above. 
Some  of  these  feats  have  been  reported  in 
the  press,  but  we  do  not  think  much  of 
any  of  them  ;  in  fact,  we  should  not  be 
offended  if  the  reader  passed  over  the 
next  paragraph  without  glancing  at  it. 

Before  leaving  for  America  we  played 
Racquets  for  two  hours,  then  Tennis  for  two 
hours.    In  Canada  we  played  three  hard 
Racquet  matches  in  succession.  At  Tuxedo 
we  played  three  Tennis  matches  in  suc- 
cession.   In  Yorkshire,  without  previous 
practice,  and  after  a  sedentary  fortnight  or 
more,  we  walked  forty- two  miles  ;  and  also 
twenty  miles  before  breakfast,  though  we 
do  not  pride  ourselves  on  our  walking 
At  the  end  of  February,  1904,  we  played 
Racquets,  did  some  running,  and  then  had 
two  hours  of  Tennis,  before  taking  the  first 
meal  of  the  day.    We  have  given  up  solid 
food  at  breakfast,  though  for  the  first 
few  days  the  experiment  was  a  failure 
and  brought  on  a  sense  of  depression  and 
weakness.    We  have  given  up  flesh-foods 
We  have  done  foot-drill  and  other  exer- 
cises for  games  millions  of  times  in  our 
bedroom. 

None  of  these  performances  are  at  all 
great  absolutely;  but  perhaps  some 
readers  may  think  that  there  was  a  certain 
merit  m  them  as  real  physical  feats.  Others 
may  prefer  to  commend  eighteen  hours  of 
almost  consecutive  writing  ;  but  we  do 
not.  We  consider  all  these  things  easy 
and  unnoticeable  compared  with  the 
following  : 

Quite  recently  we  made  slow  eating  an 
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easy  habit.  Probably  the  average  number 
of  bites  for  a  mouthful  (if  one  includes 
moist  foods)  had  been  ten  to  fifteen.  Again 
and  again  we  tried  to  eat  more  carefully, 
but  i^i  vain.  Then,  at  a  German  Nature- 
Cure  estabhshment,  we  gave  up  a  week  to 
the  practice,  and  eventually  mastered  it. 
Now  all  the  time  we  knew  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  ;  we  were  sure  that  the  princi- 
ples were  sound  ;  a  few  only  need  be 
cited  here ;  the  rest  have  been  explained 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

There  was  the  self-control  which  the 
mastery  was  bound  to  bring  ;  there  was 
the  greater  enjoyment  of  the  taste  ;  there 
was  the  need  of  less  food,  because  more 
food  was  properly  used ;  there  was  the 
need  of  less  effort  in  digesting  food  and  in 
excreting  waste ;  a  healthier  instinct  was 
created. 

Indeed,  if  a  fairy  godmother  had  given 
lis  in  our  youth  an  insight  into  the  present 
time,  and  had  offered  us  control  of  two 
exercises,  probably  we  should  have  chosen 
slow  eating  and  muscular  relaxing.  The 
latter  art  includes  as  a  prehminary  full 


i'lG.  2. — Rust  Winning  the  (jUAiniiK-MU.E  in  the 
International  Sports  in  America. 
{By  permission  of  "Collier's  Week!)'.") 
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breathing  and  extension  of  the  limbs.  But 
we  should  sooner  have  gained  these  arts 
than  have  received  them  as  an  unearned 
gift  from  a  fairy  godmother,  as  some 
Vanderbilt  might  receive  a  fortune  from 
his  father. 

How  can  one  master  such  arts  ?  This 
one  of  slow  eating  we  mastered — not  with- 
out a  certain  sense  of  its  humorousness — 
when  there  was  no  hurr5^  We  gave  up  a 
whole  week  to  it,  and  since  that  week  the 
practice  has  been  quite  easy,  requiring  less 
and  less  conscious  thought  ever^^  week,  till 
eventually  there  is  scarcely  any  conscious 
thought  at  all.  We  can  eat  faster,  but 
we, prefer  to  eat  leisurely. 

The  second  achievement,  of  muscular 
relaxing,  we  are  only  acquiring  hy  degrees. 
We  are  making  less  tension,  less  frequent 
frowning,  a  habit.  This  is  not  nearly  so 
difficult  a  task  for  us.  The  practice  of 
relaxing  is  far  'easier  than  the  practice  of 
slow  eating.  It  is  short,  requiring  only  a 
few  minutes  a  day,  whereas  meals  are  long. 
It  can  be  done  in  private,  whereas  many 
meals  are  taken  in  public,  among  those  who 
set  a  very  bad  example  in  bolting  their 
food.  That  sitting  exercise  which  we 
have  described  elsewhere,  and  the  inclined 
plank  exercise,  and  the  standing  exercise, 
which  eventually  leaves  one  tying  upon 
one's  back  upon  the  floor,  are  all  simple. 

Closely  connected  with  this  practice  of 
relaxing  is  the  getting  rid  of  worrj?,  anger, 
and  disappointment,  and  the  acquiring  of 
the  habit  of  better  breathing.  We  have 
other  victories  to  record,  not  as  an  un- 
broken chain,  but  as  more  frequent  than 
before.  There  are  plenty  more  in  pros- 
pect, plenty  more  games  to  win,  our  object 
being  to  beat  our  own  previous  records 
without  minding  about  anyone  else's. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  physical 
feats  ?  Are  they  not  mental  feats  ?  For 
our  own  part  we  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two.    Think  of  it ;  you  have 
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some  thought,  perhaps  a  grudge  against 
someone— you  can  easily  recall  an  in- 
stance ;  now  that  wrong  thought  has  to 
be  driven  out,  starved,  crashed,  or  turned 
into  a  right  thought— describe  it  how  you 
will.    You  may  drive  it  out  by  what  has 
been  called  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
interest  and  attraction.  That  seems  purely 
mental,  but,  for  us,  it  is  physical  also  ; 
certam   bodily  practices  accompany  it 
regularly.    Now  consider  the  mastery  of  a 
less  incorrect  Racquet  stroke  than  we  used 
to  have.    We  think  it  out,  and,  eventu- 
ally, we  put  down  a  straight  paper  line  in 
our  beckoom.    We  stand  sideways  with  a 
small  club  in  the  hand  (we  devise  a  special 
club  after  a  good  deal  of  research  and 
experimentation).    Then  we  practise  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  better  movement,  mak- 
ing the  club  follow  that  white  line  in  a 
vigorous  stroke.    First,  we  see  that  it 
starts  correctly,  well  back.    Then  we  see 
that  it  finishes  up  correctly,  with  a  good 
"  follow   through."    Afterwards,  we  fix 
our  eye  on  a  small  ball,  believing  that 
the  correct  start  and  the  correct  finish 
will  now  look  after  themselves.    We  do 
this  vigorously  and  with  concentration, 
perhaps  five  hundred  times  on  some  days. 
By  the  ignorant  that  would  be  called 
physical.     It .  is  really  mental  as  well 
as  physical.    Our  most  mental  actions  we 
can  "sense"  as  physical  also;  our  most 
physical  actions   we    can   "sense"  as 
mental  also,  and  can  actually  prove  most 
of  them  to  be  so,  if  we  trace  them  back 
to  their  origin. 

And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us  to  matter 
little  whether  you  get  your  habits  and 
your  character  in  a  physical  or  a  mental 
way,  so  long  as  you  get  your  habits  and 
character.  Indeed,  the  physical  way  may 
be  the  healthier  for  you,  and  it  may  cer- 
tamly  be  the  more  interesting  and  saner. 

Now,  after  this  long  self-centred  dis- 
course, let  us  come  to  more  general  advice 
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Fig.  3.— Wrestling  at  a  Swiss  Fete. 


{Photo :  Ph.  and  E  Link,  Zurich,  by  permission  oy 
E.  Livy,  Esq.)  ^ 


and  discussion.    Our  object  is  to  make  it 
clear  by  examples  that  many  feats  of 
physical  strength  have  been,  in  origin, 
feats  of  mental  strength,  and  that  others 
have  been  due  less  to  sheer  effort  than 
to  common-sense  in  choosing  the  easiest 
conditions  for  practice.    In  that  Racquet 
exercise,  we  had  found  out  the  hopelessness 
of  getting  a  good  stroke  during  a  game. 
The  play  was  too  distracting  and  too 
exciting.     Perhaps  in  a  minute  no  two 
similar  strokes  occurred,  and  repetition  of 
similar  strokes  is  surely  the  root  of  im- 
provement.   How  could  one  stroke  im- 
prove itself  when  it  only  occurred  twice  in 
a  minute  ?    During  hohdays,  with  others 
to  help  us,  with   a  knowledge   of  the 
reasons,  with  strong  motives,  with  the 
help  of  self-suggestion,  an  otherwise  im- 
possible task  may  become  quite  easy. 
There  has  been  no  strength  of  mind  here  ; 
there  has  just  been  common-sense.  We 
believe  that  many  an  expert  could  work 
up  certain  muscles  without  any  appreciable 
fatigue  or  strain,  so  that  a  weak  boy  or  girl 
could,  after  two  years,  perform  a  real  feat 
of  strength  or  endurance.    To  the  un- 
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thinking  observer  this  is  a  miracle  ;  to 
the  thinking  scientist  it  is  no  more  a 
miracle  than  any  other  ;  it  is  simply  that 
he  has  found  out  a  very  easy  way  ;  it 
is  not  a  sudden  violation  of  a  law  of 
nature  ;  it  is  just  the  result  of  a  number 
of  intelligent  practices,  all  quite  easy  in 
themselves. 

Now,  here  are  the  real  physical  feats 
which  anyone  and  everyone  can  learn. 
They  may  be  classified  in  many  ways,  but 
we  believe  that  the  following  headings 


or  a  state  of  mind  ?  Who  can  be  master 
of  his  circumstances,  opening  himself  to 
some,  closing  himself  to  others  ?  This  is 
a  favourite  metaphor  of  a  certain  Hindu 
philosopher,  and  to  his  idea  of  restraint 
we  might  add  the  idea  of  repose. 

To  keep  one's  face  inclined  to  smile 
rather  than  to  frown,  that  is  the  first 
feat.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  for  five 
minutes,  when  worries  or  fatigue  are 
pressing  on  you  ?  We  are  not  speaking 
of   a  noticeable  smile,  but  rather  of  a 


Fig.  4.— American  Football — a  Game  needing  Great  Skill  and  Training. 


will  be  useful :  "To  do  things  smil- 
ingly (we  do  not  allude  to  the 
oily  smile  of  piousness)  ;  to  do 
things  leisurely  ;  to  do  things 
consistently  ;     and,     not     to  do 

THINGS." 

Restraint  msLj  be  a  greater  physical 
feat  than  action.  Who  cannot  let  the 
horses  carry  him  along  at  full  speed  ? 
Who  cannot  let  every  circumstance  act 
upon  him  according  to  its  own  sweet  or 
sour  tendency  ?  But  who  can  pull  in 
these  horses  or  control  them  with  a  tone 


tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  smile. 
It  may  be  little  more  than  a  broadening 
of  the  face— the  opposite  of  "  pulhng  a 
long  face."  Neither  are  we  speaking  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  smile — one  of  idiocy 
or  cynicism  or  bestiahty.  It  is  just 
simply  the  smile  of  repose  and  poise, 
which  does  not  exclude  promptitude  and 
power. 

Among  the  physical  feats  which  we  have 
classed  under  "  Do  leisurely,"  are  the  fol- 
lowing, in  addition  to  the  slow  eating 
of  which  we  have  treated  just  now : 
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that  surely  ought  to  be  put  before  children  has  tried  our  eyes.    We  believe  that  the 

as  an  miportant  accomplishment.    Why  hardest  physical  feat  for  him  would  be  to 

should  a  father  be  proud  of  his  child  be-  write  so  slowly  that  his  friends  could  read 

cause  It  can  run  a  hundred  yards  quickly,  what  he  said.    Besides  the  slowness  in 

or  play  "Ihc  Merry  Peasant"  on  the  piano,  forming  the  letters,  there  is  a  second  kind 

or  wool-work  a  kettle-holder,  or  ride  a  of  slowness,  that  of  putting  ideas  on  paper 

pony,  and  yet  give  him  to  understand  that  or,  rather,  of  publishing  them.    We  learnt 

reasonably  careful  eating  has  nothing  to  do  from  a  friend  a  most  valuable  lesson 


Fig.  5.— Horizontal  Bars  at  Zurich. 
{Photo  by  Ph.  and  E.  Link,  by  pennission  oj  Mr.  E.  Levy). 


with  good  behaviour  or  health  or  happi- 
ness ?  What  silly  people  parents  are  !  If 
they  applied  the  same  amount  of  per- 
sistent ignorance  to  their  business  as 
they  do  to  their  children,  they  would  be 
bankrupt  in  less  than  a  year. 

Leisurely  writing  is  another  feat.  We 
have  in  our  desk  a  letter  of  which  three- 
quarters  is  entirely  illegible.  To  save  a 
minute  of  his  own  time,  the  so-called  writer 
has  spent  at  least  ten  minutes  of  ours  ;  he 


which  is  a  sort  of  compromise.  Who  has 
not  written  a  hasty  letter  which  he  has 
afterwards  regretted  ?  He  wrote  it  too 
fast ;  he  thought  it  too  fast ;  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  pass  it  on  too  fast. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  we  must  have 
posted  nearly  a  hundred  letters  in  the  fire.- 
That  is  the  best  place  for  them.  First 
we  had  the  relief  of  writing  them;  then, 
later,  the  relief  of  not_  having  sent 
them ! 
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I'iG.  6.— Bell  Ringing  at  Venice. 


Next  there  is  leisurely  speaking.  It  is 
not  a  fact,  of  course,  that  we  should  always 
write  slowly,  or  think  slowly,  or  speak 
slowly ;  but  we  should  always  be  able  to. 
How  very  few  speakers  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it  can  pause  at  will  ?  (We  are  not 
alluding  to  pauses  through  unprepared- 
ness  or  incompetence.)  It  is  probably  the 
hardest  of  all  physical  feats  for  them. 
They  talk  and  talk  and  talk  just  as  they 
eat  and  eat  and  eat.  At  their  meals  the 
servants  compel  intervals  ;  in  their  con- 
versation they  are  allowed  to  talk  con- 
secutively. 

And  how  few  people  listen  leisurely  !  It 
is  strange  that  such  a  phrase  should  be 
possible  ;  yet  notice  yourself  to-day,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  catch  yourself  listening 
far  too  fast.  Then  try  to  observe  how 
your  body  is  expressing  that.  Are  not 
your  hands  fidgeting  ?  Is  not  your  face 
somehow  tense  ?  Is  there  not  the  ten- 
dency to  the  frown  ?  Here,  once  more, 
we  must  be  able  to  listen  fast,  to  anticipate 


the  person's  meaning,  but  we  must  also 
be  able  to  listen  leisurely. 

That  apphes  to  walking.  It  is  a  blessing 
to  be  able  to  walk  fast,  though  to  run 
slowly  may  be  still  more  effective  and 
less  tiring  ;  but  not  to  be  able  to  walk 
leisurely  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  How 
tiring  it  is  to  go  to  the  Academy  or  to 
show  sights  to  ladies  !  You  have  not 
learnt  the  art  of  walking  slowly.  In  New 
York  City  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can 
do  it  without  tremendous  effort.  We  used 
to  find  ourselves  scuttling  along  in  order 
to  catch  an  overhead  railway  train,  when 
there  was  really  no  necessity  ;  there  would 
be  another  train  in  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 
So  we  used  sometimes  purposely  to  walk 
slowly,  to  look  in  at  a  shop,  not  because 
it  was  of  any  advantage  to  miss  a  train, 
but  because  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we 
had  not  lost  the  art  of  walking  leisurely, 
without  which  it  is  at  times  impossible  to 
think  leisurely  and  in  proportion. 

Then,  again,  can  you  wash  slowly  ? 
Here  is  a  bit  of  instruction  from  "  Avenues 
to  Health."  It  is  quoted  from  the  West- 
minster  Gazette.  Have  you  the  patience 
to  follow  it  out  ? 

"  After  describing  dirtiness  and  alluding 
to  some  of  its  causes  {e.g.  excessive  or 
wrong  food,  bad  air,  inadequate  exercise), 
the  article  says  : — 

"  '  It  may  be  allowed  that  eight  out  of 
ten  people  living  an  ordinary  London  life 
of  work,  worry,  and  ill-chosen  food,  corre- 
spond to  some  extent  to  this  description. 
How,  then,  should  they  wash  ?  For  we 
let  the  clean  people  alone  ;  it  matters 
little  what  they  do  with  their  finely 
functioning  organs,  their  sound  filtering 
skin,  and  their  hardy  morning  tub. 

"  '  Not  being  a  doctor,  not  intruding, 
therefore,  upon  the  question  of  general 
health,  and  suggesting  only  that  "  inside 
cleanliness "  should  be  secured  at  all 
hazards  if  possible,  we  come  to  methods 
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of  washing.    A  warm  bath,  a  superfatted 
.  white  soap,  a  soft  loofah,  or  a  soft  Turkey 
glove,  one  of  the  round-headed,  convex- 
bristled  bath-brushes,  and  a  big  open 
sponge.    Two  teaspoonfuls  of  one  of  the 
many  water  softeners  or  ammonia  in  the 
water  ;  go  to  work  hard,  but  don't  touch 
your  face.    Thin  people  are  more  difficult 
to  wash  than  fat  people  ;  if  you  are  thin 
be  extra  careful.    After  the  lathering,  the 
sponging,  with  the  warm  water.  Then 
turn  on  the  cold  tap  and  (unless  you  have 
any  of  the  complaints  that  make  this 
inadvisable)    "  shock "   yourself  half  a 
dozen  times  under  the  chin  and  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.    Not  a  hard  towel, 
please — a  fine  soft  Turkey  ;  if  bath-brush 
and  loofah  have  been  well  used,  not  too 
much  rubbing.   (Ten-minute  exercises  are 
a  fine  thing  after  this.)    Then  the  face. 
Warm  water  poured  on  oatmeal.  Piesse 
and  Lubin's,  which  has  almond  meal  in 
it,  is  good.    A  Turkey  sponge  ;  the  best 
soap  of  the  kind  described.    Sponge  the 
face  for  two  minutes  (this  is  a  very  long 
time  to  hold  your  head  down  over  a  basin, 
you  will  find).    Put  soap  on  the  sponge, 
not  getting  it  in  lather.    People  who  tell 
you  not  to  put  soap  on  a  sponge  do  not 
realise  the  uses  of  a  well-cared-for  sponge. 
Work  it  all  over  the  face  and  round  the 
curves  of  every  feature,  over  shut  lids, 
up  into  the  hair,  everywhere.    Rinse  it 
out  and  sponge  for  two  minutes  more, 
letting  a  lot  of  water  pour  over  the  face  ; 
no  wiping  with  the  sponge  ;  by  this  time 
the  water  should  be  only  tepid.  Take 
the  softest  towel  there  is,  Turkey  or 
damask  ;  "  clap  "  it  over  the  face  gently  ; 
then  the  lightest  rubbing.    Exactly  the 
same  process  at  night.    And  now  is  the 
time  for  a  dry-rub  and  an  air-bath  com- 
bmed.    Take  a  stiff  brown  towel  of  special 
make,  or  a  long-handled  brush— the  brush 
IS  easiest  to  use.    Three  minutes  of  this 
Unction  and  every  pore  of  the  skin  which 
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has  been  hotly  enclosed  all  day  will 
breathe.    Try  it  for  over-work,  for  worry, 
for  sleeplessness,  for  irritability,  for  the 
beginning  of  a  chill,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  spine.    It  is  ten  times  as  cleansing 
as  a  second  bath  would  be.    If  your  face 
is  thin  or  lined,  rub  in  a  nutrient  at  night 
after  washing,  and  work  it  well  in  for 
three  minutes.    The  face,  always  bare, 
must  have  this  extra  care  ;   there  is  no 
need  to  make  it  coarse  and  rugged  even 
if  you  are  a  man,  by  violent  friction, 
coarse  soap,  untempered  water.    It  should 
never  meet  London  water  only.    In  the 
country,  and  with  rain  water,  no  oat- 
meal  need   be   used.    This  treatment 
greatly  encourages  the  free  action  of  the 
pores,  and   its   natural   fat  not  being 
constantly  robbed  from  it  by  alkalies  in 
the  bad  soap  and  water,  it  does  not  peel 
readily  in  an  east  wind  or  a  frost.    In  the 
day,  remove  smuts  with  a  handkerchief 
and  no  moisture  ;  you  will  find  the  skin 
supplies  all  that  is  wanted  itself.    If  you 
have  a  fat  face,  and  it  looks  too  shiny 
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(though  this  is  unhkely  if  it  is  not  rubbed 
and  washed  with  bad  soap),  it  may  be 
given  tone  and  the  superfluous  fat  re- 
moved from  it  in  the  morning  by  sponging 
with  a  slighily  astringent  wash  ;  but  this 
is  so  much  abused  by  people,  who  will 
even  put  raw  eau-de-Cologne  upon  their 
faces,  that  it  is  mentioned  with  the  great- 
est hesitation.  Four  drops  of  eau-de- 
Cologne  in  a  teacup  of  water,  put  on  with 
an  eye  sponge,  is  enough.'  " 


learn,  not  only  to  draw  the  bow  fast  acros? 
the'  strings  ;  he  or  she  must  also  learn  to 
make  one  note  sound  for  many  seconds  at 
a  single  stroke  of  the  bow.  The  quick, 
smart  repetitions  of  the  iull-movemen' 
system  shall  have  their  full  praise,  but 
they  will  not  teach  us  to  do  things  leisurely. 
It  is  the  merit  of  the  Delsarte  system,  and 
of  no  other  to  the  same  extent,  that  it  will 
teach  us  to  do  things  leisurely.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  always  to  do  things  slowly. 


Fig.  S.— Feats  of  Strength 
AND  Skill. 

{Photo:  Ph.  andE.  Link,  Zurich, 
by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  Levy.) 

Why  not  enjoy  your  washing,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  the 
world  ?  Why  not  soak  in  the  water  while 
you  lie  in  your  bath,  as  you  might  soak 
in  the  air  while  you  stand  naked  in  your 
bedroom  ?  Why  close  yourself  to  the 
water  ?  Why  close  yourself  to  the  sense 
of  washing  ?  Surely  it  is  from  atrophy 
of  the  senses  that  we  make  so  many 
mistakes. 

Then,  once  more,  exercise — can  you  do 
it  very,  very  slowly  ?    The  violinist  must 


That  is  not  our  object.  Our  object  is  to 
give  people  the  power  of  doing  things 
slowly.  The  Swoboda  system,  though  it 
is  a  private  one,  is,  we  believe,  somewhat 
of  this  sort,  only  there  is  always  effort  and 
strain  in  it.  We  are  speaking  of  a  different 
method,  that  of  being  able  to  do  things 
quite  slowly  and  without  strain. 

Of  all  the  slow  arts,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  breathing  is  the  most  vital.  We  wish 
we  had  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
shallow  and  partial  breaths  that  the 
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average  city-dweller  takes  in  an  hour.  He 
neither  fills  his  lungs  thoroughly  nor  emp- 
ties them  satisfactorily.    He  has  neither 
rhythm  nor  poise.    His  shallow  breathing 
upsets  the  rhythm  of  his  body.    All  nature 
has  its  rhythm,  each  part  its  own  kind. 
All  parts  of  the  body  have  their  rhythm, 
each  its  different  kind ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  breath  sets  the  lead.    Depending  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  mind,  it  still  is 
manager  of  the  body's  rhythm.    Can  you 
breathe  slowly — not  necessarily  fully,  but 
slowly  and  leisurely— for  ten  minutes  ?  Here 
we  are  not  speaking  of  strained  and  forced 
breathing  ;  we  are  speaking  of  a  somewhat 
fuller  and  much  slower  breathing  than 
usual. 

And  can  you  sit  or  lie  still  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  even  five  minutes,  or  even 
one  minute,  and  repeat  to  yourself  without 
hurry,   without  flurry,   without  strain, 
some  self-suggestion  which  you  know 
perfectly  well  will  help  the  whole  of  your 
fife  >    You  have  some  fault.    You  can 
suggest,  picture,  imagine,  sense,  the  corre- 
sponding virtue.    Try  it  here,  and  now— 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  five  minutes  or  one 
minute  of  suggesting  to  yourself,  if  it 
appeals  to  your  past  memories  of  good 
actions,  "  I'm  going  to  play  the  game  and 
be  sportsmanlike."     That  is  a  physical 
;  as  well  as  a  mental  feat.    It  appeals  to 
]  physical  memories  of  games  and  competi- 
I  tions.    In  order  to  be  effective,  it  needs 
physical  repose. 

To  do  things  cheerfully,  to  do  things 
slowly,  to  do  things  consistently— that  is 
the  third  class  of  feats.    Perhaps  for  a 
minute  you  have  managed  to  carry  out 
our  suggestion.    Can  you  carry  it  out  not 
'for  one  minute  once,  but  for  one  minute 
each  hour  of  the  waking  day  every  day  ? 
Or  are  you  rather  like  the  Oxford  man 
who,  one  morning  in  Lent,  gave  up  toast 
'•for  breakfast,  in  order  to  economise  as 
well  as  to  deny  himself,  and  then,  for 
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lunch,  celebrated  his  self-denial  by  a 
bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Once  more— we  can  scarcely  repeat  it 
too  often— the  question  is  not,  Do  you  do 
It  ?  but,  Can  you  do  it  if  it  seems  advisable 
to  do  it  ?    This  applies  to  alcohol.  We 
would  ask  you,  not  do  you  take  no  alcohol, 
but  can  you  take  none,  if  you  are  con- 
vmced  that  abstinence  is  the  right  thing  ? 
Remember  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
matter  of  gigantic  effort  of  will.  We 
believe  no  psychologist  or  philosopher  has 
given  us  a  conclusive  answer  to  this 
question  :  Which  man  has  profited  more 
m  character,  the  man  who  has  employed 
a  gigantic  effort  of  will  to  accomplish  an 
almost  impossible  feat,  or  the  man  who 
has  quietly  sat  down  and  intelligently 
worked  out  easy  ways  of  practising  so 
that  he  may  eventually  perform  that  feat, 
as  it  were,  without  reaction? 

We  recall  the  case  of  one  lady  who 
was  a  dipsomaniac.    By  sheer  force  of 
determination  she  gave  up  alcohol,  and 
suffered  several  days  of  intolerable  agony. 
Another  lady  tried  many  ways.  Eventu- 
ally, this  one  succeeded;  every  evening 
she  repeated  to  herself  for  five  minutes  : 
"Alcohol  does  me  no  good;    I  do  not 
want  it ;  I  shaU  not  take  it."    In  eight 
weeks  she  ceased  to  take  it.    There  had 
been  no  particular  effort,  no  particular 
self-denial.    It  was  simply  five  minutes' 
easy    self-suggestion    every    day.  Now 
which  of  the  two  had  profited  more  by 
getting  rid  of  the  alcohol  craving  ?  The 
problem  applies  to  the  whole  of  life. 

It  is  a  physical  feat— that  is  to  say,  a 
physical  and  mental  feat— not  merely 
not  to  drink  alcohol,  but  to  be  able  not  to 
drink  at  meals,  not  to  smoke,  and  to  give 
up  a  meal  occasionally,  especially  on 
Sunday ;  and  not  to  frown.  That  is  where 
we  began.  We  began  with  smiling,  and  we 
end  by  not  frowning. 

Yet  many  believe  that  you  must  frown 
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if  you  want  to  concentrate  your  mind  ; 
that  you  must,  so  to  speak,  focus  your 
frowning  glare  on  a  near  point  between 
the  eyes  if  you  want  to  focus  your  mind 
upon  some  intellectual  work.  It  is  a 
physical  feat  to  concentrate.  Suppose  you 
go  through  the  Sandow  Course.  Can  you 
keep  your  attention  fixed  on  the  muscle 
which  you  are  using  during  each  exercise  ? 
It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  wrong  kind  of  concentration !  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball  at  cricket,  an 
exceedingly  hard  physical  and  mental 
feat  for  the  batsman.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  batting,  for  the  batsman  has  to 
keep  in  his  mind's  eye  a  kind  of  picture  or 
background  of  the  bowler's  hand  during 
the  action  of  bowhng,  and  also  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  fielders.  In  other  words,  while 
his  physical  eye  is  on  the  ball,  his  mental 
eye  has  a  wider  range.  So  true  concentra- 
tion is  concentration  on  the  task  in  hand, 
not  without  a  general  under-consciousness, 
under-concentration,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
other  things  equally  or  more  important  in 
hfe. 

This  practice  of  concentration,  like  other 
practices,  does  not  produce  its  fruits  at 
once.  It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  with 
nearly  all  feats  and  nearly  all  successes 
that  you  practise  and  practise  and  prac- 
tise in  what  you  feel  to  be  the  right  way 
again  and  again  with  no  visible  effect. 
You  begin  to  despair.  Then,  suddenly, 
you  find  that  you  have  improved.  Your 
improvement  comes  as  quickly  as  a  tele- 
gram. The  news  reaches  you  that  it  has 
happened.  The  golfer  has  advanced  one 
stage  in  his  play.  He  feels  to  himself, 
"  Yesterday  I  was  worse  ;  to-day  I  am 
better  ;  I  shall  never  be  so  bad  again." 
That  is  the  ideal  of  a  physical  feat 
of  the  kind  we  advise,  that  one  never 
need  be  so  bad  at  it  again.  Suddenly 


comes  the  acquisition,  suddenly,  yet  per 
manently. 

Among  the  advantages  of  these  feats  ol 
doing  things  cheerfully,  of  being  able  to  do 
them  cheerfully,  of  being  able  to  do  them 
consistently,  and  of  being  able  not  to  do 
other  things,  is  that  there  is  no  physical 
strain  whatsoever. 

Then  they  are  unobtrusive.  You  do 
not  pose.  In  fact,  if  you  pose,  you  have 
failed  to  perform  the  feat.  The  ver>- 
essence  of  them  is  that  they  must  be 
unobjectionable. 

The  third  merit  is  that,  when  once  you 
have  acquired  your  habit,  you  need  not  go 
on  with  the  regular  conscious  practice. 
It  is  yours  for  ever,  that  habit.  Therefore 
build  for  yourselves  brain-cells  and  weave 
for  yourselves  brain-fibres  representing 
good  habits  while  you  are  young.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  build  such  cells,  but 
they  are  most  effective  when  they  have 
been  built  in  the  very  youngest. 

These  habits,  these  victories,  are  nol 
ends  and  goals,  but  means  and  helps.  To 
repeat  our  comparison,  they  are  not  the 
highest  pinnacles,  but  are  stepping-stones 
to  higher  pinnacles. 

They  affect  the  general  character.  They 
train  it  as  nothing  else  can,  because  they 
are  not  things  for  five  minutes  a  day,  but 
for  many  minutes  or  many  hours,  or  for 
the  whole  of  a  day.  Go  through  the  list — 
slow  eating,  slow  thinking,  slow  washing, 
slow  breathing — and  count  how  many 
hours  they  take.  Reckon  also  what  a' 
difference  they  would  make  to  j-our  whole 
mind.  Consider  a  time  of  disappointment. 
You  frown  and  fidget,  and  send  out  des- 
perate, if  not  spiteful,  thoughts  againsi 
persons  and  things,  and  perhaps  against 
yourself.  You  gain  nothing  by  that.  Now 
imagine  the  above  habits  acquired.  Don't 
you  see,  you  are  an  altogether  different 
person,  not  wasting  valuable  energy  now, 
but  quietly  doing  the  best  you  can  in 
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the  circumstances,  not  under  them.  What 
sort  of  character  are  j^ou  going  to  die 
with,  and  what  sort  of  a  physique,  as  an 
expression  of  that  character  ?  Form  your 
ideal.    Now  what  is  going  to  lead  you  to 
reach  that  character  ?    Map  out  your  hst ; 
make  your  own  plan.    Your  progress  will 
not  be  reported  in  the  daily  papers.  You 
can  record  it  if  you  like  in  your  own  diary, 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  did  when  each  week 
he  determined  to  acquire  some  good  habit 
or  quality. 

Find  out  what  is  going  to  lead  you  to 
reach  that  character  ?  What  motives  ? 
Perhaps  it  will  be  competition.  Get 
someone  else  to  say  that  you  cannot  do  it, 
or  to  bet  you  that  you  cannot  do  it  (for 
that  seems  to  be  a  very  common  motive 
to-day). 

Hitherto,  perhaps,  you  have  despaired 
of  yourself,  and  been  wanting  in  self- 
respect,   because   you   could  not  rival 
Latham  atTennis,  Doherty  at  Lawn-tennis, 
Braid  at  Golf,  Fry  at  batting,  Rhodes  at 
bowling,  G.  O.  Smith  at  Association,  Duffey 
at  sprinting,  Flanagan  at  throwing  the 
hammer.    You  can,  however,  hold  your 
own  at  such  games  as  we  have  mentioned. 
Look  at  the  illustrations  in  this  chapter. 
Be  as  successful  as  these  athletes  were  in 
their  spheres,  but  choose  yotir  own  spheres 
tor  your  own  successes.     We  have  sug- 
gested many  such  spheres.    Here  are  a 
couple  more  to  conclude  with  : 

Get  up,  or  do  your  brain-work,  as  the 
Editor  does,  very  early  in  the  morning.  A 
friend  of  ours,  eighty  years  old,  works  and 
does  exercises  every  morning  at  four  or 
five  o'clock .  That  is  a  great  physical  feat, 
though  his  name  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  mentioned  in  any  set  of 
records  of  physical  feats.  The  same 
sportsman,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
set  himself  another  physical  feat,  by  the 
way,  and  that  was  to  become  healthy. 
This  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 


Can  you  imagine  any  more  creditable 
performance  ?  Beside  it  fades  away  the 
splendour  of  Hackenschmidt's  victories 
over  all  comers,  or  the  Dohertys'  triumphs 
over  the  American  players. 

Do  good  exercises  regularly,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week.   Perhaps  the  Course 
for  men  or  for  women  may  suit  you.  Be 
sure  that  the  exercises  are  good.  Then, 
not  only  try  them  once  or  twice,  but  keep 
to  them  persistently,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  your  mind.    Make  a 
habit  of  them,  and  find  out  what  will  help 
you  to  keep  them  up  if  they  are  good. 
Here  is  an  excellent  suggestion  from  a 
correspondent.    It  may  not  be  your  way, 
but  she  finds  that  it  is  hers.    It  is  a  good 
way  of  carrying  out  the  resumee  plan  which 
we  suggested.    She  has  a  piece  of  card- 
board the  size  of  the  Chart.    She  takes  the 
figures  on  the  Chart  and  cuts  them  out  in 
sections.    She  takes  the  first  section,  the 
massage  exercises,  and  pastes  them  on  the 
cardboard,  and  practises  them.  When 
they  are  easy,  she  takes  the  second  set, 
the  arm-movements,  and  pastes  them 
underneath,  and  practises  first  the  mas- 
sage, then  these,  and  so  on,  until  she  has 
added  the  new  to  the  old  without  giving 
up  the  old.    You,  perhaps,  will  think  of 
some  other  way— for  instance,  forming  a 
society  or  club  for  exercise. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  set  of 
physical  feats  is  that,  when  you  have 
finished  one  lot,  you  can  add  other  lots 
without  giving  up  the  old.    The  man  who 
does  nothing  else  but  lift  weights  in  a 
certain  way  has  a  somewhat  monotonous 
future  before  him.    We  can  think  of  not  a 
few  Lawn-tennis  players  who  do  nothing 
else,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  except  play 
Lawn-tennis.  What  will  they  be  enjoying 
at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  ?  Will  not  that 
single  game  pall  on  them  ?    Now  you, 
with  your  feats,  are  not  like  some  putter 
of  the  weight  or  thrower  of  the  hammer, 
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or  ranner  of  the  hundred  yards.  You 
will  have  accomplished  feats  (as  great  as 
these)  which  you  can  still  perform,  however 
old  you  are.  They  will  benefit  your  health 
of  mind  and  morals  as  well  as  your  body. 
To  them  you  can  perpetually  add  new  feats. 
When  you  have  mastered  one  habit,  do  not 
give  it  up  ;  do  not  doze  on  your  laurels, 
but  find  out  another  which  will  help  your 
health,  and  add  that  to  the  rest. 

Do  not-  think  us  pettifogging.    We  want 
to  be  fair.    We  want  you  to  convince 
yourself,  or  else  not  to  be  convinced  at 
all.    You  may  object  to  what  we  shall 
now  say  ;   you  will  tell  us  that  it  is  a 
purely  mental  affair  ;  you  will  contrast  it, 
perhaps,  with  G.  L.  Jessop  batting  at 
cricket.    Hirst  bowls,  and  Jessop  jumps 
out  and  hits  the  ball  to  the  boundary. 
Purely  physical?    No.    The  chances  are 
that  Jessop  acts  nearly  unconsciously.  He 
sees  the  ball ;  that  is  partly  a  mental  act. 
The  result  on  his  mind  is  that  his  under- 
mind  goes  through  a  series  of  splendid 
actions,   using   the   body.    The  Editor 
writes  these  words.    That  is  just  as  much 
a  physical  action  as  Jessop's,  only  it  is 
not  nearly  so  brilliant.    He  is,  perhaps, 
quite  as  conscious  of  the  physical  move- 
ments and  the  work  of  the  pen  on  the 
paper  as  Jessop  is  of  his  own,  and  the 
work  of  the  bat  on  the  ball.    The  Rev. 
J.  R.  Campbell  preaches.    Again  it  is  a 
series  of  physical  movements  of  the  lungs 
and  mouth  and  tongue.    It  has  been  held 
by  many  that  we  cannot  think  without 
words,  without  uttering  words,  without 
moving  our  muscles  of  speech,  if  only  ever 
so  little.    To  speak  well  is  a  physical  feat. 
It  is  a  form  of  expression.    All  expression 
is  physical  as  well  as  mental.   The  decep- 
tive expression  of  a  liar  or  an  actor  is 
perhaps  far  more  genuinely  physical  than 
genuinely  mental. 

Not  to  express  by  words  ;  not  to  express 
feelings  or  thoughts  by  other  waj's — is  it 


much  less  physical,  much  more  mental, 
than  not  to  knock  down  that  man  who  in- 
sulted you  ?  Not  to  relate  that  scandal — i  ^ 
it  much  less  physical,  much  more  mental, 
than  to  hold  out  your  hand  to  your  friend 
even  though  he  slipped  morally  ? 

Decide  as  you  think ;  but  consider 
whether  this  would  not  be  a  physical,  as 
well  as  a  mental  and  moral  commandment ; 
and  obedience  to  it  a  physical,  as  well  as  a 
mental  and  moral  feat : — 

Never  send  out,  or  let  out,  or  harbour 
any  thought  or  idea  against  the  all-round 
fitness  of  any  person  or  thing.  Think  of 
the  reality  of  telegraphy  without  wires  as 
well  as  with  wires.  Is  the  sending  out  or 
letting  out  or  harbouring  of  such  a  thought 
undoubtedly  not  a  physical  act,  whereas 
shooting  a  pistol,  or  letting  it  be  shot,  or 
being  ready  to  shoot  it,  undoubtedly  is  ? 

Not  to  express  petty  worries  at  all,  or 
not  to  express  them  before  others — again, 
is  not  this  a  physical  as  well  as  mental  , 
restraint  ?    By    expressing    them,  you 
know  you  sign  a  cheque,  payable  to  your- 
self, for  discomfort.    That  would  be  a 
physical  act.    Your  attitude  and  expres- 
sion of  face,  your  spoken  words,  the  • 
depression  or  acidity  of  your  voice,  your  • 
written  words,  even  the  state  of  your  ■ 
breathing,  your  blood-supply,  your  stom- 
ach and  other  organs,  your  perspiration,  . 
your  capillaries — these  are  physical.  Not  : 
to  express  the  petty  worry  is — indirectly,  - 

if  you  like,  but  none  the  less  actuallj-  

physical   and   "  physiological."    If  you  -ij 
cannot  or  do  not  yet  succeed  in  not  ex-  -j 
pressing  the  petty  worries  at  all  ever,  or  n 
in  not  expressing  them  before  others  ever, 
at  least  do  not  express  them  before  others 
at  meals. 

Graduation — the  victor's  sure  step  after  : 
sure  step,  line  upon  line — this  principle  we  t 
have  emphasised  in  "  Training  of  the  -i 
Nerves,"  and  in  "  Leisurely  Eating." 

The  non-expression  will  give  you,  not 
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necessarily  a  large. '  biceps,  but  it  will 
give  you  a  more  charming  face  with  fewer 
unpleasant  wrinkles  ;  a  more  charming 
voice  with  less  file  and  less  vinegar  in  it ; 
a  more  charming  manner.  Some  day— 
who  knows  ?— you  shall  need  all  these 
things.  It  will  give  you  better  breathing- 
capacity,  better  circulation,  better  diges- 
tion, better  excretion,  better  sleep,  longer 
life,  happier  hfe,  more  influence  gene- 
rally—all these  things  also  you  shall 
need  some  day. 

We  do  not  tell  you  to  visit  Syria  and 
bathe  in  Abana  and  Pharphar  ;  we  do 
not  even  teU  you  to  bathe  seven  times  in 
Jordan.  But  we  do  earnestly  advise 
you  to  begin  where  you  are,  as  you  are, 
to-day.  Look  to  what  you  command 
your  body  to  do;  look  to  what  you 
permit  your  body  to  do. 

To  bring  an  end  to  certain  "physical 
permissions,"  and  to  give  and  yourself 
carry  out  certain  physical  commands— 
these  are  the  real  physical  feats  for  you 
and  for  all. 

When  you  have  mastered  one  or  two 
of  them— say,  no  frowning,  and  leisurely 
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eating— keep  up  the  habits,  and,  recalling 
your  mastery  of  them  as  an  athlete  might 
recall  his  great  feats,  be  sure  that  you 
who  have  mastered  these  can  master 
others  equally  useful. 

Respect  yourself  for  what  you  have 
done,  but,  like  the  best  athletes,  do  not 
be  uppish  and  obnoxious,  and,  unhke  most 
athletes,  always  add  new  feats  to  the  old 
up  to  the  last  day  of  hfe. 

Some  of  the  mightiest  of  physical  feats- 
eating  less,  grumbling  and  grunting  and 
insinuating  less,  walking  and  exercising  a 
little  more,  showing  more  interest  in 
new  and  young  things— are  feats  for  the 
aged.  People  have  devised  for  them,  just 
occasionally,  some  special  tournaments  at 
lawn- tennis  and  competitions  at  gym- 
khanas. Well  and  good.  But  let  every 
old  man  and  woman  set  himself  and  her- 
self a  few  real  physical  feats  of  the  above 
useful  kind  daily,  and  life  will  have  con- 
siderably more  interest,  considerably 
more  value,  than  if  these  old  people  drop 
all  ambition,  deciding  that  their  days  of 
learning  and  mastering  anything  are  over 
for  ever. 


iMG.  9. -Travis,  the  American  Guli  kk,  IJkim.nu. 
(Photo  by  permission  of  "Collier's  Weekly.") 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
WHAT    SHALL    WE  DRINK? 

For  and  Against  Alcohol:  A  Summary— Causes  of  Desire— Simple  Hint— Calculate  the  Effects  Fairly 
—Generally  Agreed  Effects — Expense  to  Individuals  and  the  Nation — So-called  Substitutes— 
Apple-juice — Syrupy  Non-alcoholic  Drinks  Objectionable  to  Many — "Ales"— Sugar  Itself,  and  a 
Warning— Tea  and  Coffee — Tannin — Yerba— What  One  Must  Expect  at  First  if  One  Gives  Up 
Tea,  etc. — Substitutes  for  Coffee — Ordinary  Cocoa  Not  Harmless ;  Not  Very  Nourishing  Either  — 
Government's  Slackness — Degrees — Steps  to  Temperance  may  be  Lighter  Wines  and  Puier  Beers 
— Buttermilk— A  Nettle  Beer —Lemon — Fruit-juices— Apple  Tea— Bran  Tea— Milk— Need  of  Care 
—Barley  Milk— Barley  Water— Table  of  "  Salts  "  by  Wolff— Bunge's  Experiments— Plants  Eich  in 
Soda  and  Lime— Vegetable  Stock— Distilled  Water — How  to  Cook  Some  Vegetables  Salad- 
dressing  with  Lemon — Chewing — Not  Drinking  at  Meals— Drinking  Water  at  Night — A  Warning 
— Individuality— Need  to  Restore  Upset  Balances— Therefore  Experiment  with  Patience,  and  Gently. 


IN  a  previous  cliapter  we  have  tried 
to  outline  the  case  for  and  against 
alcohol.  Our  idea  was  that,  if  a 
person  feels  that  alcohol  is,  on  the  whole, 
bad  for  him  (he  should  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  very  carefully  and  impartially 
in  his  sanest  moments),  then  he  should 
either  give  it  up,  or  else  give  up 
whatever  makes  or  increases  the  desire 
for  it. 

We  cannot  say  beforehand  whether 
this  will  be,  for  example,  flesh-foods, 
as  in  a  large  number  oi  cases  that  we 
know,  or  too  fast  eating  and  drinking. 
(Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  thinks  that  it  is 
rather  due  to  the  latter).  In  either  case, 
or  when  the  craving  is  due  to  some  other 
incentive,  the  remedy  is  clear.  In  the 
first  case,  avoid  flesh-foods,  and  take 
some  nourishing  substitute  in  their  place. 
In  the  second  case,  eat  and  drink  more 
leisurely.  Meanwhile,  practise  self-sug- 
gestion, and  re-inforce  your  will.  Be 
sure  to  win  the  first  engagements. 

This  applies  not  only  when  alcohol  is 
taken  in  excess,  but  when  it  is  taken 
in  what  is  called  moderation.  Some 
slipshod  thinkers  assert  that  "  alcohol  in 
moderation  can  hurt  no  one."    But  who 


has  ever  yet  been  able  to  calculate  its 
full  effects  on  physical,  aesthetic,  mental, 
and  moral  fitness  ?  These  effects  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  himself  should 
try  to  judge  fairly  for  himself.  With 
regard  to  the  physical  effects,  how  does 
he  feel  the  next  morning  after  the  alcohol  ? 
Does  he  tend  to  increase  the  amount 
he  takes  ?  Is  he  becoming  a  slave  to  a 
certain  amount  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  he  just  as  soon  be  without  any 
at  all  ?  And  what  is  the  economical 
effect  of  alcohol,  even  in  moderation  ? 

Each  must  decide  for  himself,  unin- 
fluenced by  such  unwarranted  statements 
as  the  above.  An  experience  of  many 
years  seems  to  show  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  almost  the  only  real 
benefit  coming  from  alcohol,  apart  from 
the  immediate  satisfaction  of  the  taste, 
etc.,  is  a  certain  social  convenience.  The 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  good 
effects  are,  on  the  whole,  reckoned  as 
next  door  to  nil.  The  economical  effects 
are  undoubtedly  bad. 

The  expense  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  nation  is  extraordinary.  The  liter- 
ature which  various  teetotal  and  temper- 
ance societies  publish  is  worth  a  close 
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study,  even  if  it  seems  to  lack  perspective. 
How  many  hundreds  of  millions  have 
been  spent  in  "  drink  "  in  the  last  few 
years  ?    how  many  crimes  have  been 
caused  by  excessive  "  drink  "  ?  how  much 
illness  ?   how  much  misery  ?    You  will 
not  be  able  to  detect  many  omissions. 
We  must  remember  that  uncontrolled 
drinking  of  alcohol,  perhaps  originating 
in  moderate  drinking,  may  lead  to  all 
kinds  of  excesses  and  crimes,  besides  the 
fact  that  it  uses  up  a  vast  deal  of  that 
grain  on  which  the  people  might  feed 
and  be  healthy. 

But  for  the  special  effects  of  alcohol 
we  must  refer  to  special  writings,  and 
particularly  to  the  British  Journal  of 
Inebriety.  At  first  alcohol  may  help 
the  digestion ;  then  it  will  probably 
hinder  the  digestion,  shrivel  the  httle 
corpuscles  that  carry  our  oxygen,  turn 
our  healthy  tissue  into  connective  tissue 
(popularly  known  as  fat),  prevent  us  from 
getting  rid  of  carbonic  acid  and  other 
waste.  This  is  part  of  the  verdict  against 
alcohol,  at  any  rate  when  used  in  excess, 
even  when  the  alcohol  is  pure. 

The  effects  of  adulterated  alcohol  we 
can  scarcely  estimate.  Many  kinds  of 
pernicious  chemicals  are  introduced. 

But  the  great  question  is,  What  can 
we  take  instead  of  alcohol  ?  What  can 
we  tajce  that  will  have  similar  tastes 
and  similar  effects  ? 

The  hygienists  have  a  large  variety  of 
drinks  that  they  call  substitutes.  Among 
the  best  of  these  is  a  non-alcoholic  German 
apple-juice,  very  like  cider  in  taste.  It 
is  not  on  the  market  yet,  and  it  could 
be  improved  on.  Surely,  in  this  apple- 
growing  country,  Government  might  offer 
a  prize  for  the  best  way  of  preserving 
apple-juice  unfermented,  without  turning 
it  into  a  syrup.  Apples  contain  such 
valuable  "  salts "  that  it  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  get  the  drink  apart  from  cider. 
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An  apple-tea,  however,  will  be  suggested 
directly. 

Among  non-alcoholic  grape-wines  is  a 
German  product  called  Weinmost.  Much 
of  the  liquid  which  we  bought  has  now 
gone  bad  :  neither  was  the  wine  itself 
very  palatable.  A  somewhat  similar 
drink,  but  less  insipid,  is  "  Nektar,"  a 
badly  chosen  word,  since  it  suggests 
syrup.  This  can  be  had  in  England. 
Both  its  tastes  and  its  immediate  effects 
are  unlike  those  of  alcoholic  drinks ; 
but  it  is  the  least  objectionable  non- 
alcoholic grape-wine  that  we  have  yet 
found.  We  should  almost  as  soon  drink 
treacle  as  drink  most  of  the  stuff  that  is 
offered  to  us. 

For,  when  we  have  been  used  to  alcohol, 
we  ask  for  something  with  a  sting  to  it. 
That  is  why  ginger-beer  may  be  useful, 
though  some  of  the  pleasure  comes  from 
alcohol,  as  weU  as  from  ginger  ! 

Kops'  Ale  and  other  "  non-intoxicating  " 
ales  might  be  worse  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  might  be  much  better  ;  they  seem 
to  us  to  lack  the  sting  of  real  beer.  As 
to  the  fruit- champagnes,  they  are,  to 
many  of  us,  simply  nauseating.  This 
is  partty  because  of  their  excess  of  sugar. 

Sugar  itself  is  found  by  many  to  be  a 
substitute  for  alcohol.  Ordinary  sugar 
produces  on  the  Editor  far  more  un- 
pleasant effects  than  alcohol.  It  is 
decidedly  more  irritating  to  the  skin. 
He  does  not  recommend  that  it  should  be 
given  indiscriminately  to  children.  There 
are  pure  kinds  of  sugar,  but  they  are  the 
exception.  To  let  a  child  eat  all  sorts 
of  sugars  and  sweets  whenever  it  wishes 
to,  may  be  simply  cruelty  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  often  the  starting- 
point  of  the  desire  for  alcohol. 

The  drink  that  comes  nearest  to  taking 
the  place  of  alcohol  is  certainly  tea  or 
coffee. 

Much  is  to  be  said  against  tea,  and 
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especially  that  the  slavery  to  it  is  even 
harder  to  throw  off  than  the  slavery  to 
alcohol.  Against  it  also  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  consider  it  harmless. 
Then,  again,  most  of  it  is  adulterated. 

But  there  is  no  substitute  for  tea  that 
we  know  of.  Long  ago  we  tried  one  kind 
which  had  less  tannin  in  it ;  it  made  us 
feel  sick  and  giddy.  We  repeated  the 
experiment,  with  the  same  effect.  We 
have  tried  other  so-called  substitutes,  but 
none  of  them  had  so  pleasant  a  taste 
or  so  pleasant  an  effect.  Some  tea  made 
from  rose-bulbs,  which  we  got  in  Germany, 
had  the  nearest  taste,  but  had  no  such 
stimulating  effect. 

It  is  possible  that  many  might  like 
the  drink  "  Yerba,"  used  so  much  in 
the  Argentine.  If  it  is  properly  prepared, 
it  is  slightly  stimulating,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  a  sting  to  it  and  a 
decided  flavour  of  its  own. 

The  person  who  gives  up  alcohol  and 
tea,  however,  or  one  or  the  other,  must 
not  expect  an  equally  stimulating  drink 
as  a  substitute,  unless  it  be  a  drink 
with  similar  disadvantages,  such  as 
coffee.  He  must  be  prepared  for  the 
exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of  will- 
power and  patience.  He  must  use  all 
the  helps  he  can,  such  as  self-suggestion, 
and  he  must  choose  the  time  when  there 
is  least  necessity  for  keeping  up  to  the 
mark — that  is  to  say,  holiday-time,  when, 
if  he  feels  depressed  or  slack,  he  can  rest ; 
if  he  feels  restless,  he  can  take  exercise. 

The  substitutes  for  coffee  are  numerous. 
The  Editor's  experience  is  that  all  of 
them  make  him  thirsty.  He  likes  the 
taste  of  several  kinds,  especially  Caramel 
Cereal  and  Postum  Cereal.  When  rightly 
prepared,  they  are  almost  exactly  like 
coffee  in  taste,  and  he  knows  many  who 
take  them  in  preference  to  coffee,  and 
soon  fmd  their  digestion,  nerves,  etc., 
much  improved.  Mr.  Flynn  likes  Brunak. 


Others  may  prefer  a  kind  of  coffee 
made  from  roasted  wholemeal  bread.  No 
special  prescription  is  needed,  only  we 
suggest  that  the  roasted  material  should 
be  half  wheat  and  half  barley.  It  should 
be  fresh  roasted,  and  then  treated  like 
ordinary  coffee. 

Cocoa  is  often  advertised  as  a  harmless 
drink.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  contams 
theobromin,  which  is  akin  to  the  thein 
of  tea  and  the  caffein  of  coffee.  To  the 
Editor  most  cocoa  is  narcotic  and  de- 
pressing. On  others  it  acts  in  different 
ways.  But  it  is  not  a  harmless  drink  ; 
neither  is  it  a  particularly  nourishing 
drink.  It  is  said  that,  if  we  tried  to 
get  our  daily  allowance  of  proteid  or 
body-building  material  from  ordmary 
cocoa  alone,  we  should  need  about  eighty 
cups  of  it !  This  shows  that  some  highly 
coloured  advertisements  are  not  altogether 
to  be  depended  on.  Again  and  again  they 
have  been  exposed  by  such  medical  and 
analytical  specialists  as  Hutchison  and 
J  ago,  but  still  there  is  no  Government 
censorship.  A  vast  amount  of  harm  is 
being  done  to  the  nation  through  this 
carelessness  and  slackness  on  the  part 
of  Government. 

In  all  the  above  things— alcohol,  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa — there  are  degrees:  for  in- 
stance, a  new  and  fiery  whisky  must  be 
more  harmful  than  a  milder  kind  of 
wine  or  pure  beer.  As  a  compromise  be- 
tween alcohol-drinking  and  sheer  teetotal- 
ism,  especially  for  those  who  find  that 
tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  are  getting  too 
strong  a  hold  on  them,  a  step  towards 
freedom  may  be  the  use  of  some  light 
wine,  like  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France, 
Italy,  or  Spain,  or  perhaps  a  good  pure 
Lager,  the  Danish  kind  probably  being 
the  best.  There  is  far  less  to  be  said 
against  such  things  than  against  the 
strongest  and  most  virulent  forms  of 
alcohol. 
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At  least  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
certain  amount  of  sting  and  piquancy. 
The  same  applies  to  butter-milk,  which 
Germans  in  the  Naturhtnlanstalt  find  to 
be  a  substitute  for  beer.    Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  recommends  it  as  a  help  to 
digestion.    Some  prefer  full  milk  butter- 
milk ;    others  prefer  skim  milk  butter- 
milk, which,  of  course,  is  cheaper.  Both 
contam  proteid,  and  so  helj)  to  build  the 
body,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  thirst. 
The  price  of  skim  milk  butter-milk  from 
the  Ajdesbury  Dairy  Company,  in  London, 
is  only  threepence  a  gallon.    It  contains 
nearly  as  much  proteid  as  full  milk. 

Another  drink  with  some  sting  in  it 
— though  far  from  perfect  hygienically — 
is  nettle  beer. 


A    NORTH    COUNTRY  PRESCRIPTION. 

Two  QUARTS  GREEN  NETTLES,  1  HANDFUL  DAN- 
DELION LEAVES,  *LB,  VERY  BEST  DEMERARA  SUGAR, 
LESS  THAN  4  OZ.  CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  LESS  THAN 
4  OZ.  CRUSHED  GINGER,  i  OZ.  YEAST.  (N.B.— LESSEN 
THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  FOUR  LAST  INGREDIENTS 
AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE:   THEY  ARE  NOT  HARMLESS.) 

Put  THE  NETTLES  INTO  A  PAN  WITH  THE  DAN- 
DELION LEAVES,  AND  POUR  A  GALLON  OF  BOILING 
WATER  OVER  THEM.  LEAVE  THEM  TILL  NEXT  DAY  ; 
THEN  POUR  OFF  THE  LIQUOR  ;  ADD  THE  SUGAR  AND 
CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  AND  STIR  TILL  THESE  ARE  DIS- 
SOLVED.   Then  add  the  ginger  and  yeast,  and 

SET  THE  VESSEL  IN  A  MODERATELY  WARM  PLACE, 
SO  AS  TO  LET  IT  WORK  FOR  A  DAY.  SkIM  CARE- 
FULLY, AND  BOTTLE.  Tie  DOWN  THE  CORKS,  AND  THE 
BEER  WILL  BE  READY  FOR  DRINKING  THE  DAY  AFTER. 


This  drink  may  be  useful  in  purifying 
the  blood,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Fruit  is  also  good  for  the  blood,  and 
among  the  best  of  all  fruits,  partly 
owing  to  its  sharpness,  is  the  lemon. 
The  lemon  is  valuable,  whether  we  take 
a  drink  chiefly  of  lemon,  or  a  drink 
flavoured  with  lemon- juice  and  rind. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  drinks  late  at 
night  is  very  hot  water  with  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  in  it,  and  perhaps  a  spoon- 
ful of  absolutely  pure  honey. 

Fruit-juices,  of  course,  are  excellent. 


Here  is  a  recipe  for  apple-tea,  which 
may  be  drunk  hot  or  cold.  The  Editor 
wishes  to  thank  the  lady  who  sent  it. 


This  drink  has  very  little  sting  in  it, 
but,  if  you  make  it  very  strong,  you  can 
get  the  sting  by  adding  some  pure  mineral 
water— there  are  a  dozen  excellent  kinds 
on  the  market. 

Another  drink,  supposed  to  be  good 
for  the  brain  and  nerves,  because  of  the 
soluble  phosphates,  and  certainly  useful 
for  those  who  take  too  much  white  bread 
(which  is  poor  in  "  salts  "),  is  bran  tea, 
with  lemon.  Here,  again,  there  are  many 
recipes.    The  following  is  one  : — 


A    RECIPE    FOR    BRAN  TEA. 

TAKE  A  LITTLE  MUSLIN  BAG,  ABOUT  TWO  INCHES 
ACROSS,  AND  FILL  IT  WITH  CLEAN  BRAN.  SiMMER 
IN  WATER  FOR  TWO  OR  THREE  HOURS;  THEN 
DRINK  THE  WATER  WHILE  IT  IS  STILL  HOT.  ADD 
A  LITTLE  LEMON  JUICE   TO    IT   FIRST,  IF   YOU  LIKE. 

Some  find  this  drink  an  excellent  aperient, 

WHICH  seems  to  show  THAT  IT  IS  THE  "SALTS" 
OF  BRAN  THAT  ARE  APERIENT  IN  WHOLEMEAL,  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  IRRITANT  PARTICLES  OF  BRAN.  IF  YOU 
LIKE,   PUT    INTO    THE    BAG    HALF   A    DOZEN  RAISINS 

AS  WELL.   That  will  improve  the  flavour. 

Some  prepare  oat  tea  in  a  similar  way  ;  but 
it  does  not  agree  with  so  many  people. 


Now  for  some  tamer  drinks,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  more  hygienic. 
Milk  is  recommended  indiscriminately 


A    RECIPE    FOR    APPLE  TEA, 

Take  one  or  two  apples  for  each 
PERSON.    Wash  them.    Do  not  pare 

THEM,  SINCE  VALUABLE  "SALTS"  ARE 
FOUND  NEAREST  THE  SKIN,  BUT  TAKE 
OUT  THE  SEEDS,  AND  PUT  SLICES  INTO 
A  SAUCEPAN  WITH  BOILING  WATE:".  RE- 
MOVE THE  PAN  AT  ONCE  FROM  THE 
FIRE,  AND  LET  IT  STAND  WITH  THE  LID 
ON  FOR  ABOUT  TEN  MINUTES.  THEN 
POUR  THE  LIQUOR  THROUGH  A  SIEVE, 
AND  SERVE  IT  AS  TEA  WITH  A  LITTLE 
LEMON. 

Another  way-which   the  Editor 

PREFERS-IS  to  LET  THE  SLICES  OF 
APPLE  SIMMER  IN  WATER  FOR  SEVERAL 
HOURS  BEFORE  YOU  STRAIN. 
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by  certain  authorities,  but,  in  the  case 
of  most  people,  it  must  be  fresh  and 
pure,  and  it  must  be  sipped  slowly.  We 
seldom  get  it  fresh  and  pure  in  London. 
In  one  district  during  the  hot  weather  we 
regularly  found  it  mixed  with  a  strong  sedi- 
ment of  chemicals  to  preserve  it.  We  were 
told  that  the  chemicals  were  put  in  im- 
mediately the  cow  had  been  milked.  We 
seldom  have  seen  people  with  the  strength 
of  mind  or  common  sense  to  take  milk 
leisurely.  They  swill  it  down,  and  the 
result  of  this  may  be  indigestion,  con- 
stipation, and  obesity,  whether  the  milk 
be  cool  or  hot. 

With  regard  to  hot  milk,  we  recommend 
the  use  of  the  double  pan  in  order  to 
avoid  the  flavour  of  scalding,  which  some 
object  to,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  the 
loss  by  the  boiling  over. 


A    RECIPE    FOR    BARLEY  WATER. 

For  barley  water  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls   OF   whole   barley,  the 
t  rind  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a 

teaspoonful  of  very  pure  honey, 
and  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 
Wash  the  barley  in  cold  water. 
Then  put  it  into  a  jug  with  the 
lemon  and  honey  Pour  the  boiling 
water  over  this,  and  let  it  stand 
for  eight  or  nine  hours.  then 
strain  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
you  will  find  in  it  the  valuable 
"  salts  "  of  barley. 


As  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
in  which   "  salts "   this  or  that  food 


abounds,  we  give  some  figures  from  Dr. 
Wolff's  analysis.  We  have  quoted  them 
already  in  "  Good  Digestion "  (Rout- 
ledge).  Wolff  takes  the  "  salts "  of 
various  plants,  perhaps  only  5  or  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  plant,  and  raises  the 
amount  to  100.  Then  he  divides  up  that 
hundred  as  follows.  It  will  be  seen  how 
rich  many  vegetables  are  in  many  of  the 
most  pi-ecious  "  salts  "  that  are  said  to 
prevent  or  remedy  gout,  scurvy,  etc. ; 
only  it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
who  boil  vegetables,  etc.,  and  then  pour 
away  the  water,  pour  away  a  large  amount 
of  these  "  salts  "  in  the  water. 

The  great  chemist  and  physiologist, 
Gustav  von  Bunge,  found  (in  1891)  that 
the  iron  in  various  grains  was  well  used 
in  the  body,  being  "  assimilated  and  con- 
verted into  haemoglobin" — he  assigns  to 
100  grains  of  rice  1.2,  of  pearl  barley  1.4, 
of  wheatmeal  1.6,  of  whole  barley  4.6, 
of  whole  wheat  5.5,  of  bran  8.8  milligrams. 

Among  the  plants  rich  in  soda  and 
lime  are  spinach,  endive,  radish,  carrot, 
and  dandelion.  The  soda  may  help  us 
to  get  rid  of,  or  counteract,  some  of 
those  acids  which  are  found  present  in 
nearly  all  diseases.  The  lime  may  pre- 
vent some  weaknesses  in  the  teeth  and 
bones. 

We  have  found  it  possible  to  make, 
from  vegetables  and  salad,  materials  which 
have  simmered  for  many  hours  and 
then  have  become  a  stock  so  thick  that 
it  is  almost  ready  to  be  used  as  a  jelly. 
This  is  remarkably  rich  in  the  elements 
which  seem  to  be  needed  for  digestion 
and  nerve-building,  as  well  as  for  excre- 
tion, and  to  counteract  over-acidity.  With 
a  little  flavouring,  and  a  few  boiled  beans 
with  parsley,  etc.,  the  jelly  may  be  made 
very  palatal.ile,  and  may  take  the  place 
of  a  drink. 

Distilled  water  is  preferred  to  ordinary 
water,  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities. 


BARLEY   MILK:   A   MILD  DRINK. 

THIS  IS  MADE  PREFERABLY  FROM  WHOLE  BARLEY, 
NOT  FROM  PEARL  BARLEY,  WITH  A  CUPFUL  OF  BOIL- 
ING WATER  AND  A  CUPFUL  OF  FRESH  MILK.  FiRST 
SOAK  THE  BARLEY  FOR  THREE  HOURS  IN  A  LITTLE 
COLD  WATER.  THEN  ADD  THE  CUPFUL  OF  BOILING 
WATER,  AND  COOK  FOR  ONE  HOUR.  THEN  STRAIN 
THROUGH  A  MUSLIN  BAG,  ADD  THE  MILK,  SWEETEN 
WITH  VERY  PURE  HONEY,  AND  BRING  TO  THE  BOIL 
AGAIN  ;  OR,  PREFERABLY,  HEAT  IN  THE  DOUBLE 
PAN.  AND  EITHER  DRINK  IT  HOT,  OR  FIRST  LET  IT 
COOL. 
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 PW^KWoLFF's  Analysis,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lah.uann. 


FLESH-FOODS— 

Flesh  of  animal   

Flesh  o/  fowl  ...  [[[ 

Flesh  of  sea-fish  ...  .*.'" 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS- 

Egg   

White  of  ess  ... 

Yolk  ...    ...    ::;  ;;; 

Gruyere  cheese  with  common  salt 
Cow's  milk   

VEGETABLES  and  LETTUCE— 
Cabbage 

Spinach   

Cauliflower    ...       ...  ] 

Dandelion 
Asparagus 
Cucumber 
Lettuce 

Cabbage-lettuce   ] 

Summer-endive  .. 
Leek  (Porret) 

Onion   " 

Mushrooms  ... 

ROOTS  AND  TUBERS— 

Radi>h  

Celery  (the  stalk) 
Potato... 
Carrot ... 
Cabbage — turnip 

PULSES— 
Pea  ... 

Lentil  ...       .''  " 
Bean  ... 

GRAINS  AND  CEREALS— 
Winter  Wheat 

>>      Rye  ,  

Barley 
Oats  ... 
Rice   

NUTS,  Etc.- 
Walnut 

Cocoanut  (fresh)      ..,  "[ 
Cocoa-bean 
FRUIT-— 

Apple ...   

Pear  ... 
Cherry... 
Grape  .,, 
i'luin  ... 
Strawberry 
Goosebfrry 


'-  Phos- 
phoric 
A  cid. 

Sul- 
phuric 
A  cid. 

AO  CA 

36.40 

34.50 

37.62 

2.12 

6i;.d.6 

20.41; 

28  41; 

'in 

8.99 

13-91 

10.25 

0.87 

20.22 

13.01 

7.84 

2.24 

18.57 

6.18 

20.00 

6.92 

8.52 

"?  So 

Q  IQ 

J-/0 

10.90 

3-07 

16.60 

7.  ^t; 

17-35 

5-68 

33-71 

3-94 

10.86 

6.A7 

12.83 

5-5S 

16.S6 

6.52 

12.79 

6-45 

21.90 

8.85 

35-90 

3-42 

3630 

Silicic 
A  cid 


1.28 

47.22 

1.24 

47-74 

1.72 

32.82 

J. 18 

i  25-64 

1-43 

53-76 

1.32 

43-72 

16.99 

•03 

38-61 

X.40 

13.69 

1.04 

15.20 

1. 98 

15-97 

•37 

15-58 

3.20 

15.10 

5-89 

13.82 

456 

19-68 

3-39 

•39 
1.28 
2.98 
1.78 

•56 


5-09 
3-43 

6.09 
5-69 
509 
5.62 

3-83 
315 
5-89 


I. II 


I  1.06 
.86 
.08 
.04 

.87 
4.52 
3.76 
7.01 
10.09 
8.03 
20.23 
8.14 
2.99 

7-36 
8.50 
.98 

-91 
3-85 
2.04 
2.38 
2.48 

.91 
.65 

1.96 

1-  37 
28.74 

39.18 

2-  59 


Chlor- 
ine. 


•50 
I-51 


•32 

.49 


4. 
I 

9-04 

2.75 
2-36 
12.05 
2  58 


3-8.S 
8.05 
II. 4u 

8  q8 
2S.82 

1.85 
33-61 
14-28 

8.51 
6.20 

3-  44 
2.65 

5-  98 

6-  59 

4-  75 

7-  65 
4.19 

3-II 
2.41 


9-15 
15-87 

3-  46 

4-  59 
4-95 

I-S9 
4-63 
1.28 


-32 

48 

•94 
•13 


13.42 
•85 


^•35 
1.52 

1.69 
75 


-  :^^^J^  J:p^::7  t-'o':^it^^^ 

I  per  cent,  of  "Salts"  ;  but  in  both  foods  the    S^t\    8  n         rV'"'"  ^  °^  ".ay  havf 

«'n.s,.sf  ng  of  100  parts.  ^  i  per  cent,  respectively,  are  here  represented  as 
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If  you  can  get  pure  and  soft  water  of  a 
natural  kind,  so  much  the  better  ;  but 
it  is  a  rarity.  Water  is  usually  hard. 
There  are,  however,  several  kinds  of 
distillers  on  the  market,  and  the  trouble 
which  they  give  to  produce  quite  a  small 
jug  of  water  may  not  be  wasted.  Or, 
if  you  like,  you  can  get  distilled  water 
ready-made  from  the  Salutaris  Company 
through  any  chemist.  It  is  said  that 
such  distilled  water,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  takes  up  more  of  the  impurities 
in  the  system,  and  then  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

But  fruits  give  us  the  purest  and  softest 
water.  Besides,  they  contain  cooling  and 
cleansing  "  salts." 

The  "  salts "  of  vegetables,  as  the 
Table  will  show,  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  fruits.  The  way  to  cook  most 
vegetables  is  to  put  them  in  the  inside 
saucepan  of  the  double  pan  cooker,  while 
boiling  water  is  put  in  the  outside  sauce- 
pan. In  the  inside  saucepan  add  a  little 
butter  as  well  (a  piece  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut  for  two  people).  You  need 
scarcely  any,  if  any,  pepper  or  salt.  Let 
the  vegetables  stay  thus  on  the  stove 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  then  serve 
them  with  their  juices.  Do  not  pour 
any  of  the  contents  of  the  inside  sauce- 
pan down  the  sink,  for  the  "  salts  " 
should  help  not  only  to  repair  the  body, 
but  also  to  remove  uncleannesses  and 
counteract  over-acidity. 

That  is  the  effect  of  most  salads  also. 
They  should  be  dressed  with  lemon- 
juice  rather  than  vinegar,  and  with  the 
very  purest  oil  that  you  can  obtain. 
To  make  them  nourishing,  an  excellent 
plan  is  to  sprinkle  a  little  grated  cheese 
or  some  milled  nuts  over  them. 

When  we  remember  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  salads  are  composed 
chiefly  of  water,  we  see  that  they  are 
really  another  form  of  drink,  better  than 


most  drinks,  because  they  are  compara- 
tively harmless  and  are  rich  in  valuable 
"  salts." 

If,  however,  all  these  drinks  fail  to 
attract  you,  then  you  may  be  glad  of 
two  more  hints. 

The  Americans  are  in  the '  habit  of 
chewing.  The  act  of  chewing  serves  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  the 
digestion.  Besides,  it  sends  into  the 
stomach  alkaline  saliva  to  counteract 
acidity  and  fermentation.  Exactly  what 
to  chew  we  cannot  say.  Probably  some 
form  of  "  gum  "  may  be  nearly  harmless. 
The  more  acid  the  thing  is,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  satisfy  the  thirst  and 
craving.  There  are  some  who  chew 
dried  camomile  flowers,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  chemist.  They  find 
it  overcomes  their  desire  for  tobacco. 

Another  habit,  less  objectionable  to  the 
spectator,  is  that  of  not  drinking  at 
meals,  but  of  drinking  at  night  instead, 
long  after  dinner,  and  just  before  sleep. 
The  habit  of  not  drinking  at  meals  is 
very  soon  acquired,  though  the  struggle 
may  be  a  hard  one.  A  well-known 
physician  has  cured  numerous  cases  of 
indigestion  simply  by  telling  the  patients 
not  to  drink  during  their  meals.  If  you 
must  drink,  sip  a  little  hot  water.  Begin 
to  tr}'-  the  new  habit  during  holiday-time. 

But  we  are  not  in  favour  of  too  little 
drink  for  most  people.  Most  people  have 
impure  blood  ;  their  system  needs  to  be 
flushed.  The  time  for  flushing  the  system 
is  the  late  night,  so  as  to  give  the  water 
plenty  of  chance  to  work  ;  and  there  must 
be  thousands  in  England  to-day  who 
owe  their  feeling  of  fitness  to  one  simple 
drink — ^very  hot  water  taken  the  last 
thing  at  night.  Only  let  there  be  no 
mistake.  The  plan  is  not  a  good  one  to 
continue.  It  may  seriously  injure  the 
coating  of  your  stomach.  It  is  not  a 
natural  plan  ;   it  is  remedial ;   its  main 
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object  is  to  clean  you.  Meanwhile,  you 
ought  to  avoid  that  which  has  clogged 
you.  If  you  adopt  this  hot  water  plan 
(it  does  not  suit  everyone),  then,  side  by 
side  with  it,  pay  attention  to  the  rest  of 
your  food  and  drink  and  life,  and  get 
your  system  out  of  the  state  in  which  it 
needs  to  be  flushed. 

You  may  be  one  of  those  with  whom 
cool  water — sipped  rather  than  swilled — 
agrees  better  than  hot  water.  Or  you 
may  be  one  who  needs  very  little  water. 
You  may  find  that  you  get  enough  moisture 


from  your  foods ;  that  when  you  are 
thri-sty  your  best  plan  is  to  hold  your 
hands  and  arms  in  cold  water,  or  rinse 
out  your  mouth.  We  can  lay  down  no 
universal  laws  about  drink.  Seeing  that 
drinks  which  are  excellent  as  remedies — 
to  restore  upset  balances— may  be  bad 
as  regular  habits,  we  must  leave  it  to 
the  reader's  intelligence  to  work  out  his 
own  cure  if  he  needs  one,  and  to  have 
patience  during  the  first  stages  of  his 
gentle  experiments.  A  violent,  sudden 
change  is  a  great  error  for  many. 
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ANATOMY    AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Ordinary  Text-books  do  not  Answer  the  Interesting  and  Useful  Questions  of  Ordinary  People-- '  Facts 
nrNecessarily  Applicable -Samples  of  Barren  Truths-A  Start  from  a  Natural  Query-May  Lead 
to  Equally  Accurate  Information-Text-books  Seem  Afraid  to  Omit-An  Exceptionally  Practical 
Extract-Still  Written  from  the  Specialist's  Point  of  View-The  Tired  Runner- An  Opportunity 
for  Introducing  the  Positions  of  the  Body's  Organs- An  Exercise-"  Man  as  an  Eater    forms  an 
Attractive  Start  for  a  Lecture  on  Food  Values-Two  Recipes  Contrasted -Analyses  Ta^g^* 
Simple  Drawings-Text-books  Judged  by  their  Fruits-Study-books,  not  Life-books-What  the 
Public  Does  not  Need-Right  Positions-Clothing-Man  Regarded  as  a  Machine  -  Omission  of  Mmd 
-Leisurely  Eating  Neglected  as  a  Part  of  Physiology-'Writers  Have  not  Lived  what  they  Preach, 
Parrot-like-Human  Introductions -Digestion  and  its  Processes -Pawlow  and  Cannon  as  Teachers - 
The  Mind  Must  not  be  Left  Out-It  Can  Produce  the  Most  Powerful  Physical  Effects-Apparatus 
that  Proves  this-The  Imagination-Exercise  Treated  in  a  Slip-shod  way-Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
as  a  Contrast-He  Distinguishes  Different  Kinds  of  Exercise-The  Liver-the  Work  of  Laymen- 
Another  Exercise-Pliysiological  Text-books  do  not  Warn  People  Against  Wrong  Types  of  Exercise 
—Fatigue  an  Interesting   Starting-point— Text-books  Wanting  in    Perspective— An  Exception 
from  Dr.  Hill's   Text-book— Yawning— Sneezing— Another  from  Sir  Lauder  Brunton -General 
Fear  to  Trespass  on  Useful  Sciences  or  Arts  ! 


A STORY  is  told  of  a  new  process 
for  "  maturing  "  whisky  rapidly  by 
destroying  what  is  known  as 
"  fusel  oil."  A  certain  bar-keeper  in 
New  Zealand,  wishing  to  mature  rapidly 
some  whisky  which  he  suspected  of 
being  slightly  fiery,  applied  the  ap- 
paratus to  a  full  bottle  of  "  guaranteed 
old  Scotch."  At  once  all  the  fusel 
oil  in  the  bottle  disappeared  most  satis- 
factorily. But  the  search  for  the  remain- 
ing whisky  was  in  vain.  Apparently  the 
"  whisky  "  had  been  nothing  but  fusel  oil ! 

If  we  could  apply  to  most  of  the 
orthodox  text-books  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  a  similar  process  for  destroy- 
ing not  what  was  poisonous  so  much 
as  whatever  was  dull  and  apparently 
inapplicable  in  daily  life  ;  if  we  could 
remove  from  them  what  was  useless  to 
ordinary  readers,  whether  it  was  a  fact 
or  not ;  we  should  find  remarkably  little 
left.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  have 
asked  himself,  "  Will  this  piece  of  in- 
formation really  help  the  ordinary  person 


to  live  a  saner  and  healthier  and  happier 
and  more  useful  Hfe  ?  "  No  ;  that  point 
of  view  seldom,  if  ever,  occurred  to  him. 
He  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  not  clerks 
and  factory  girls,  not  fathers  and  mothers, 
not  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  but  simply 
and  solely  students  studying  for  certain 
examinations  about  skeletons  and  so  on. 

As  one  of  the  Editor's  pupils  at  Cam- 
bridge said,  with  reference  to  a  learned 
mathematical  lecturer,  a  famous  specialist 
in  his  own  corner  of  the  mathematical 
field,  "  What  the  old  fossil  says  may  be 
quite  true  and  learned.  But  I  don't 
understand  much  of  it ;  I  don't  care  about 
any  of  it ;  and  none  of  it  is  of  the  least 
use  to  me  anyhow,  even  when  I  do  seem 
to  understand  it."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  wished  he  could  be  paid  as  nicely 
as  the  mathematician  was  for  boring 
people  who  wanted  to  be  doing  some- 
thing else. 

There  are  some  who  delude  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  children  and  others 
who  are  taught  many  "  facts "  about 
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"  the  structure  of  the  body/'  are  so 
"educated"  that  they  understand  how 
to  hve.  Here  is  a  quotation  and  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  commonly  found 
in  learned  works.  What  on  earth  is  the 
value  to  the  average  child  ? 

The  humerus,  or  long  bone  of  the  arm, 
IS  jomted  above  with  the  scapula,  and 
below  with  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  bones 
of  the  forearm.  At  its  upper  extremity  is 
the  head,  set  at  an  angle  with  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  and  two  masses  of  bone  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles,  called  the  greater 


Fin.  1. 


and    lesser    tuberosities.    The    lower  ex- 
tremity IS  expanded  into  a  broad  surface, 
also  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  the 
mnei  and  outer  portions  being  called  the 
external  and  internal  condyles.    The  elbow 
IS  formed  by  the  union  of  the  humerus  with 
the  radius  and  ulna.    The  radius  and  ulna 
are  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  radius 
lying  upon  the  outer  or  thumb  side  of  the 
arm,  and  the  ulna  upon  the  inner  or  little 
finger  side  when  the  arm  is  stretched  out 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  looking  upwards. 
1  he  ulna  is  so  hinged  upon  the  humerus 
by  the  olecranon  that  it  is  only  capable  of 
being  bent  and  straightened,  flexed  and 
extended,  at  the  elbow,  whilst  the  radius, 
having  a  circular  upper  end,  can  rotate 
round  the  ulna,  thus  enabling  the  arm  and 
nand  to  be  turned,  with  the  palm  looking 
upwards  or  downwards,   without  moving 
the  humerus.    When  the  palm  looks  up- 
wards, the  arm  lying  flat  upon  a  table,  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  two  bones  are  as  far  apart  from 
eacn  other  as  is  possible,  an  important  point 
m  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  broken 
arm  ;   the  hand  and  arm  are  then  said  to 
be  m  a  position  of  supination.    When  the 
arm  is  turned  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand 
ooks  downward— a  position  of  pronation— 
the  radius  rotates  over  the  ulna  and  hes 
obliquely  across  it." 

Such  is  the  usual  strain  of  the  anatomy 
text-book  !    Of  what  good  is  that  sort 
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of  stuff— true  as  it  undoubtedly  is— for 
the  average  reader  who  wants  to  learn 
something  that  he  can  easily  apply  to 
better  his  daily  life  ?  A  study  of  the  whole 
book  from  which  this  typical  extract 
is  taken  shows  about  ten  definite  state- 
ments that  give  advice  ;  and  at  least  four 
of  these  statements  are  dogmatic  without 
sufficient  evidence— as  that  all  children 
should  have  lump-sugar,  meat  gravy,  etc., 
and  be  clothed  always  in  flannel. 

We  turn  with  hope  to  a  text-book  of 
physiology  that  professes  a  different  point 
of  view.  Here  is  an  extract  from  its 
preface  : — 

"This  book  aims  at  giving  an  outUne  of 
the  parts  of  the  subject  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  of  most  interest  to  a  reader 
who  is  not  contemplating  the  profession 
of  niedicme,  and  has  not  the  appUances  of 
a  laboratory  at  his  command." 

This  advertisement  leads  us  to  expect 
that  at  last  we  have  something  useful. 
What  the  public  really  needs  is  not  a 


Fig.  2.— The  Skeleton  is  not  Necessarily  the  Best 
Starting-point. 

complete  set  of  names  and  data  with 
regard  to  muscles  and  bones  and  organs 
and  juices  and  so  on,  but  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  pregnant  facts,  with  some  obvious 
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No.  I. 

A  nerve-cell  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
spinal  cord.  A,  the  cell  body,  which  con- 
tains a  nucleus  and  a  clump  of  pigment, 
and  gives  off  five  branched  and  thorny 
processes  as  well  as  a  single  nerve.  The 
branched  processes  bear  nnpulses  to  the 
cell,  the  nerve  carries  impulses  away  from  it. 
The  nerve  is  surrounded  by  a  segmented 
slleath  (medullary  sheath.'.  It  gives  off  a 
branched  "collateral,"  B.  C  is  the  connec- 
tive tissue  (pia  rnaterj  covering  the  spinal 
cord.  With  the  pia  mater  is  connected  the 
outer  sheaih  ineuritemma)  of  the  nerve,  D. 


No.  2. 

.A.  group  of  blood  corpuscles,  (a)  a  red 
corpuscle  iyin;>  (lat,  and  showing  its  concave 
surface  ;  (b)  red  corpuscles  seen  edgeways  ; 
(c)  a  white  corpuscle,  with  irregular  nucleus 
and  coarsely  granular  cell  body ;  (rf)  a 
younger  white  corpuscle,  with  large  spherical 
nucleus  and  finely  granular  cell  body. 


NO.  3- 

Connective.  A,  a  branched  cell,  the  pro- 
cesses of  which  taper  off  into  fibres.  B,  a 
group  of  cells  flattened  to  form  a  tesselated 
epithelium.  The  muscles  are  seen  in  the 
centre  of  each  epithelial  cell.  (Highly 
magnified.) 


NO.  4. 

A  Small  portion  of  a  striped  muscle- 
rihre.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  nue.ei. 
which  show  it  to  be  a  composite  cell.  It  i^ 
invested  by  a  homogeneous  membrane 
(sarcolemma*.  Its  contents  are  dividefl 
bands  or  stripes.  A  nerve  is  seen  to  join  it 
on  the  side.   B,  Plain  muscle-libre. 


No,  5. 

A  highly  magnified  section  of  bone, 
showing  irregular  spaces  (lacunae)  conlainin,; 
nucleated  bone-cells.  The  lacunae  are  con- 
nected one  witli  another  by  exceedingly 
minute  channels  (canaiiculi).  Nutrient 
lymph  circulates  through  the  canaiiculi. 


Fig.  3. — Five  Specimen  Illustrations  from  a  Text-book. 


inferences.  The  public  also  requires  these 
inferences  to  be  clear,  and  applicable  to 
common  daily  life  and  actions.  The 
commoner  the  actions,  the  more  valuable 
the  lessons.  So  we  turn  away  from  the 
many  large  volumes  by  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
Schaeffer,  Gray,  and  others,  to  this  little 
book. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  inside  of  it, 
though  we  find  it  possible  to  extract 
valuable  knowledge  if  we  use  great  in- 
genuity, and  though  the  language  is 
comparatively  clear,  and  though  the 
illustrations  also  are  clear,  we  can  discover 
very  httle  that  fulfils  the  promise.  What 
good  is  done  by  information  of  which  the 
following  is  a  very  fair  example  ? 

"  When  the  skin  has  been  removed,  the 
lore  and  hind-limbs  are  seen  to  be  supported 
by  two  bony  arches,  called  respectively  the 


pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles.  The  fore-limbs 
and  pectoral  girdle,  and  the  liind  limbs,  can 
be  cut  away,  leaving  the  head  and  trunk. 
The  pelvic  girdle  cannot  be  removed  without 
opening  the  abdomen.  The  wall  of  the 
chest  is  composed  of  bones  and  muscles. 
The  ribs  form  arches  wliich,  starting  from 
the  backbone,  unite  in  front  with  the 
sternum  or  breastbone.  The  muscles,  which 
lie  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  ribs,  but  by  a  series  of  arches, 
which,  starting  from  the  spinal  column, 
unite  in  the  mid-line  of  the  back.  The 
arches  last-named  surround  the  spinal  cord, 
and  are  therefore  termed  the  '  neural 
arches.'  The  arches  which  enclose  the 
heart  and  great  blood-vessels  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  '  haemal.'  *  If  the  vertebral 
column  is  traced  forwards  to  the  head  it  is 
seen  that  the  bones  of  the  skull,  although  no 
longer  divisible  into  separate  vertebrae, 
but  fused  together,  are  nevertheless  obviously 
formed  on  the  same  plan  as  vertebrae,  the 
bones  of  the  brain  case  being  neural  arches, 

*  Related  to  blood. 
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and  the  bones  of  the  face — the  lower  jaw, 
for  example — haemal  arches.  A  transverse 
section  carried  through  any  part  of  the 
head  or  trunk  shows  two  arches  starting 
from  the  backbone — the  dorsal  arch  con- 
taining the  central  nervous  system,  the 
ventral  arch  containing  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  other  viscera." 

And  the  illustrations,  simple  as  they 
are— of  what  use  will  they  be  in  daily 
life  ?  Scarcely  of  any  use  at  all.  Look 
at  the  three  or  four  samples.  What  do 
\ou  learn  from  them  ?  And  they  are 
typical  of  about  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  illustrations  in  most  text-books  of 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

"  When  the  weather  is  cold,  why  are 
one's  hands  white  or  blue  ?  Why  is  one's 
nose  red  ?  Why  are  not  one's  hands  and 
nose  all  three  alike,  either  white  or  blue,  or 
a  pleasant  pink  ?  And  how  can  one 
make  them  all  three  a  pleasant  pink  ?  " 

It  is  a  matter  of  local  blood-supply, 
especially  in  the  small  vessels  near  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  colour  depends 
largely  on  the  power  of  the  heart  to 
pump  fresh  blood  and  remove  waste,  the 
elasticity  of  the  walls  to  relieve  the  heart's 
work,  and  the  state  of  the  blood  itself, 
whether  rich  in  oxygen,  etc.,  or  clogged 
with  carbonic  acid,  uric  acid,  etc.  The 
surface-vessels  of  the  nose  are  congested 
with  clogged  blood  ;  the  surface-vessels  of 
the  hands  are  lacking  in  blood  ;  in  both 
cases  the  stream  is  (a)  flowing  slowly,  and 
(b)  distributed  unevenly  through  the 
body. 

On  this  Httle  beginning,  familiar  and 
interesting  to  all  (since  all  know  the  red 
nose  and  cold-looking  hands,  and  all  wish 
to  avoid  these  unpleasantnesses),  might  be 
based  teaching  about  capillaries,  the  skin, 
the  blood-stream,  and  the  heart,  the 
effects  of  full  breathing  of  fresh  air,  the 
effects  of  pure  and  nourishing  food,  the 
effects  of  general  and  local  exercises,  and 
so  on.    It  would  serve,  for  example,  to 


show  some  of  the  effects  of  exercises  in 
quickening  the  circulation  and  removing 
impurities,  as  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 

ANAT.  4  (From  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  on  Exercise  and  Massage^. 

A  diagram  of  longitudinal  sections  of  muscles  I.  in  relaxation  m,I 
II.  m  contraction.  F  ,s  the  fibrous  fascia  or  sheath  of  the  r^  scle  £,  s  a 
ymph  space  between  the  muscle  and  the  outer  layer"?  Tascia  L  is  ^ 
lymphatic  vessel  with  numerous  Hbres  bv  whi^i/Jho  !,,,.,„  ,  „  Jt-  ? 
waste  products,  is  removed.  A  is  an  a?te"y  b'y  whiirf^esh  bSod'l 
brought  to  the  muscle  ;  and  V  is  a  vein  by  whfch  ^lo^d  is  removed  from 
It.  Each  lime  the  muscles  contract,  as  in  II.,  it  lessens  the  s^Je  of  t^  l 
lymph  .pace,  and  dr  ves  the  lymph  onward  th  oug^^lhe  ifmphat  cs 
fhus^™o1ris'sickad'olff  ".t  .1°  ^  «fthin  the  'f^scTa!" "i 

ftesh&'blo&efimott^S         ""^  '^"""^ 


Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  start  physiology 
in  this  sort  of  way  as  to  start  with  the 
most  complicated  structures  and  processes. 
The  advantage  of  this  beginning  is  that 
there  is  interest,  personal  interest,  because 
of  the  persona]  appearance,  and,  indeed, 
through  mere  curiosity.  The  ordinary 
text-book  answers  few  questions  which  the 
average  learner  is  likely  to  ask.  It  gives 
him  what  is  called  "  information."  But  it 
comes  in  answer  to  no  spontaneous  question. 
It  is  really  quite  outside  the  person's 
interests.  Our  way  starts  with  what  the 
person  knows,  and  goes  on  to  deal  with 
what  the  person  wants  to  know — or  will 
want  to  know  when  he  sees  its  close 
connection  with  his  daily  life. 

In  this  chapter  we  wish  to  take  away 
from  the  reader  any  idea  that  scientific 
works  need  be  unpractical  and  dull.  That 
too  many  of  them  are  so  is  proved  by  the 
unhealthy  daily  life  of  most  of  those  who 
read  them  and  learn  them,  and,  indeed, 
of  many  of  those  who  write  them.  If  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  is  to  be  woith 
its  price  of  money  and  time  and  labour  of 
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learning,  it  should  produce  a  wonderfully 
fitter  person.    It  scarcely  ever  does  so. 

The  text-books  ma}'  be  accurate,  though 
in  so  far  as  they  leave  out  the  mind— for 
example,  its  emotions  and  their  effects  as 
a  tonic  or  as  a  depressant  chemical— they 
are  grossly  inaccurate.  But  the  text- 
books are  certainly  ineffectual  in  pro- 
ducing all-round  physical  fitness  ;  and 
we  can  think  of  no  more  serious  condemna- 
tion. We  doubt  whether  the  average 
student  of  the  average  text-book  apphes 
I  per  cent,  of  the  thousand  and  one 
"  truths "  in  regulating  his  breathing, 
eating,  drinking,  lying,  sitting,  standing, 
moving,  resting,  thinking. 

Doubtless  nearly  every  piece  of  writing 
in  most  of  the  text-books  is,  within  certain 
limits,  a  "truth"  ;  but  hardly  any  one— 
at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated — 
is  a  useful  truth.  The  teacher's  grand 
art — the  art  of  omitting — has  been  neg- 
lected. The  pages,  useful  enough  for  a  few ' 
intelligent  speciaHsts,  are  crammed  with 
hundreds  of  statistics,  apparently  nearly 
all  of  the  same  size,  nearly  all  unapplied 
to  ordinary  human  life. 

We  do  not  say  incapable  of  being 
apphed,  for  here  are  two  or  three  ex- 
amples from  the  same  text-book  : — 

"The  total  surface  presented  to  the  air 
in  the  lungs  is  very  great — about  a  hundred 
times  the  area  of  the  skin.    Carbonic  acid 
is  partly  dissolved  in  the  plasma  of  the 
blood,  partly  combined  with  the  sodic  car- 
bonate which  it  contains,  forming  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.    If  venous  blood  is  placed 
under  the  air-pump  it  gives  off  about  half 
its  own  volume  of  this  gas  (measured  at 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere).    A  very 
little  more  than  this  amount  when  dissolved 
in  the  blood  produces  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning.    The  skin  grows  livid  ;  the  pulse, 
at  first  more  frequent,  becomes  subsequently 
slower  and  weaker  ;    respiration  is  more 
rapid  and  forcible  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated. 
Unconsciousness  passes  on  to  death.    It  is 
in  this  way  that  all  fatal  lung  diseases  ter- 
minate." 


Surely  here  the  starting-point  might 
have  been  the  experience  of  the  student 
who  (see  Fig.  5)  has  run  himself  "  breath- 
less," say,  in  a  race. 

"  Oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  dis- 
solved in  the  blood,  but  combined  with  the 
hcemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  which 
has  the  remarkable  property  of  existing  in 
two  chemical  conditions — the  one,  "  oxy- 
haemoglobin,"  containing  more  oxygen  ; 
the  other,  "  reduced  haemoglobin,"  contain- 
ing less.  If  venous  blood,  which  is  of  a 
dark  purple-red  colour,  be  shaken  up  with 
air  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  assumes  a  scarlet  hue." 

Here  the  instance  of  the  tired  runner 
who  keeps  his  arms  firm  (perhaps  clutching 


Fig.  5.— A  Boy  in  Distress  after  a  Race. 

hard  on  some  support),  and  inhales  all  the 
air  he  can  in  strong  gasps,  would  naturally 
have  introduced  a  word  about  the  con- 
nection between  the  arms  and  the  muscles 
of  breathing,  as  well  as  the  above  para- 
graph. 

"  Fresh  air  contains,  with  great  uniformity, 
even  on  mountain-tops  and  at  sea,  0-04  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  If  tlus  gas  were 
absent,  plants  could  not  live,  smce  their 
cliief  food  is  carbon,  which  their  green 
colouring-matter  enables  them  to  fix  from 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  or  from 
its  solution  in  water.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  fix  the  carbon,  they  restore  the  oxygen 
to  the  air.  If  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  air  rises  as  high  as  i  per  cent.,  it  is 
distinctly  poisonous.  Not  that  this  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  would  prevent  the  inter- 
change of  gases  wath  the  blood,  but  because 
carbonic  acid  when  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
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I      IS  accompanied  by  various  noxious  organic 
substances.    It  is  the  presence  of  these 
volatile  bodies  which  causes  the  head  to 
ache  in  a  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  room. 
Under  ordinan,r  circumstances  air  which 
contains  carbonic  acid   to  the  extent  of 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  which  we  have 
described  as  poisonous  is  recognised  as  ill- 
smelling  and  unpleasant  by  anyone  who 
enters  it  from  the  outer  air.    Taking,  there- 
ore,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  as  the 
test  of  the  impurity  of  air,  and  a  proportion 
of  o-i  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  of  inipurity 
compatible  with  health,  we  find  that  aJ 
adult  (who,  on  the  average,  exhales  about 
o  6  cubic  feet  of  this  gas  per  hour)  will  in 
an  hour  charge  i,ooo  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
the  extent  of  o-i  per  cent.,  since  fresh 
air  already  contains  0-04  per  cent.  Sani- 
tarians usually  fix  the  hmit  of  safety  much 
lower  even  than  this-at  o-o6  per  cent.- 
wliich    would    necessitate    our  supplying 
every  adult  with  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air^pef 
hour.    With  good  ventilation  the  air  may 
be  changed  four  times  in  an  hour,  and  there- 
fore a  space  of  800  cubic  feet  is  generally 

I'oom  of  r"^'""*  ''''''  -^"P-t  of  I 
loom.    Of  fresh  air,  however,  as  of  some 

1  mfcT''  "-e 

Even  this  useful  paragraph  would  have 
been   improved  on  if  the  writer  had 
pointed  out  the  effect  of  developing  the 
lungs  so  that  the  breathing-capacity  were 
increased  merely  by  a  single  cubic  inch. 
Allow  only  four  breaths  to  a  minute,  and 
the  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
mhaled  in  a  single  year  would  be  enormous 
And  the  analysis  of  some  air  in  a  railway 
carnage  after  a  long  journey  would  have 
brought  the  truth  home.    As  it  is,  the 
ruth^    tends  to  remain  what  we  may 
call  a    schoolroom  truth,"  just  as  in  too 
many  cases  a  religious  "  truth  "  remains  a 
church  truth." 

Then,  again,  when  the  writer  says  that 
breathing  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
Chest  by  raising  the  ribs  and  by  depressing 
(^•e.  flattening,  the  arched  midriff  or 
^aphragm,"  he  impresses  us  very  little 
«e  has  here  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
aiittle  teachmg  about  the  diaphragm  not 
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merely  about  its  size  and  about  its  actual 

position,  but  about  its  effects  upon  the 

organs  above  and  below 

when  it  is  moved  down 

and  up  ;  about  the  re- 
sults when  the  diaphragm 

is    habitually  kept  too 

low,  as  it  generally  is  ; 

and  about  the  ways  in 

which  it  may  be  moved 

up  or  held  up  — what 
muscles  move  it  up  and 
hold  it  up,  or  help  the 
moving  or  the  holding. 

For  instance,  why  not 
start  with  this  figure  lift- 
ing itself  from  the  floor  ? 
Why  not  point  out  what 
muscles  that  figure  would 
be  likely  to  develop,  what 
effect  that  exercise  would  be  likely  to  have 
upon  the  diaphragm  and  the  breathing  ? 
But  m   the  text-book  there  is  no  such 
human  life  and  action.     Man  is  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  machine— a  machine  con- 


FlG.  6.-0RGANS 

Affected  by  the 
Diaphragm  (d). 

{Adapted  from 
Di:  Hills  Tcxt-book 
of  Physiology.) 


Fig.  7.— Floor  Exercise. 

sisting  of  parts  which  are  little  more  than 
shapes  and  names  ;  and  hard  names,  too 
Whereas  the  exercise,  combined  with 
breathing,  would  give  the  learner  the 
feehng  of  this  or  that  muscle  as  it  was 
being  contracted  or  extended.  Such  a 
diagram  as  Fig.  8  would  now  have  reality 
for  him.  ^ 
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Fig.  8.— Diagram  of  some  Muscles  Brought  into 
Play  by  Floor  Exercise. 

So  it  is  when  man  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  eater.  Usually  the  text-book  soon 
rushes  to  huge  tables,  hopelessly  compH- 
phcated,  giving  various  food-values.  But 
why  not  start  with  some  interest  ?'  Take 
a  recipe,  and  say  why  it  is  good  for  us, 
if  it  be  digested.  We  might  quote  again 
a  recipe  offered  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Or  we  might  take  such  a  meal  as  toasted 
cheese  on  wholemeal  bread,  with  fresh 
green  vegetable  conservatively  cooked. 
We  might  then  point  out  the  value  of  this 

IO%  IN  SOMB  STALE  DREAD. 


20%  IN  SOME  RAW  BEEF. 


30%   IN  SOME  CHEDDAR  CHEESE. 


Fig 


9.— Table  showing  Proportions  of  (Body-building) 
Proteid  in  Various  Substances. 


meal  if  it  be  digested,  and  especially  the 
value  because  of  the  proteid  in  the  cheese 
and  wholemeal  bread.  That  would  give 
the  chance  for  saying  what  proteid  is  and 


what  it  does,  instead  of  starting  with 
mere  statistics.    The  criticism  of  such  a 
meal  might  emphasise,  in  a  way  easy  to 
remember,  some  principles  that  few  people 
have  ever  realised.  Besides  the  proteid, 
there  would  be  the  oil  (from  the  butter 
and  cheese,  and  the  oil  in  which  the 
vegetable  was  cooked),  the  carbohy- 
drates (from  the  wholemeal  bread  and 
vegetable),  the  "salts"  (from  the  cheese, 
wholemeal  bread,  and   properly  cooked 
vegetable),  and  the  taste  (especially  from 
the  cheese).     A  word  or  two  about  the 
effects  of  this  or  that  cooking— whether 
good  or  bad — would  surely  be  in  place  in 
any  practical  and  human  text-book  of 
physiology.    How  can  one  separate  such 
subjects  from  the  physiology  of  digestion — 
a  subject  fascinating  to  nearly  every  adult 
to-day  ? 

Then,  by  contrast,  there  might  be  a 
meal  very  poor  in  proteid :  for  instance, 
a  dish  of  cabbage  and  potatoes.  It  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  why  this  is  bad, 
especially  if  it  is  wrongly  cooked  so  as  to 
be  tasteless  and  almost  juiceless.  Perhaps 
a  meal  having  excess  of  proteid  might  also 
be  quoted.  Such  a  method  leads  to  the 
analysis  naturally,  for  it  starts  with  some- 
thing in  the  daily  life  of  the  reader. 

And,  when  it  comes  to 
the  analysis,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  con- 
sist entirely  of  tables.  So 
much  can  be  taught  by 
means  of  illustrations,  as 
this  diagram   shows.  It 
shows  at  once  that  some 
cereals  md^y  have  their  10 
per  cent,  of  body-building 
proteid,  some   beef  may 
have  its  20,  some  cheese 
its  30,  and  so  on.    Of  course  there  must 
follow  details  as  well— e.g.  that  grain 
foods  range  from  below  5  to  above  15. 
flesh-foods  from  below  10  to  above  30 
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(roast  beef),  cheeses  from  below  10  to 
above  40  (parmesan). 

But,  obviously,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds 
of  text-books  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers,  there  has  been  scarcely  anything 
living  in  the  information  given.  Look 
how  hopelessly  wrongly  people  eat  and 
drink  !    Look  how  hopelessly  ill  they 
seem  !    The  text-books  have  not  really 
taught  them  human  physiology ;  they 
have  thrust  upon  them  "  truths  "  which 
do  not  undoubtedly  concern  them.  We 
must  judge  these  text-books  by  their  fruits, 
which  are  practically  nil  in  daily  hfe.  In 
spite  of  their  statements  as  to  how  much 
of  each  food-element  we  are  supposed  to 
need,  most  people  eat  too  much  of  one 
element,  too  httle  of  another  ;  and  eat  it 
all  far  too  fast.    But  the  average  text- 
book is  not  a  life-book.    It  is  a  study- 
book,  concocted  on   the  same  old  in- 
human study-lines  by  study-men. 

What  a  vast  amount  of  our  happiness 
and  fitness  depends  upon  digestion.  There 
is  no  need  to  quote  from  any  text-book 
as  to  the  process  of  digestion.    It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  nine  lines  out  of 
every  ten  are  utterly  worthless  for  the 
ordinary  person.    How  does  it  help  him 
to  be  told  that  the  pancreatic  juice  has 
certain  functions,  to  be  told  all  sorts  of 
details  as  to  the  various  organs  and  their 
juices,  if  he  is  not  told  how  to  procure  or 
elicit  these  juices  ?    The  emphasis  in  these 
books  is  not  on  what  the  person  can 
regulate.    Instead  of  that,  there  is  no 
emphasis  at  all.    The  person  is  offered  a 
hundred  facts,  once  more  all  of  the  same 
size,  at  least  ninety  of  them  being  in- 
applicable for  daily  use.    Let  us  repeat, 
"  what  the  public  really  needs  is  not  a 
professedly  complete  set  of  names  and 
data  with  regard  to  muscles  and  bones 
and  organs  and  juices,  and  so  on,  but  a 
careful  selection  of  pregnant  facts,  with 
examples  and  obvious  inferences.    It  also 


requires  these  inferences  to  be  clear,  and 
applicable  to  common  daily  fife  and 
actions  ;  the  commoner  the  actions,  the 
more  valuable  the  lessons." 

The  right  position  of  the  organs,  for 
instance,  what  a  vital  matter  that  is  ! 
And  yet,  though  every  book  contains  a 
skeleton  and  diagrams  of  the  inside  of 
the  body,  the  obvious  lesson  is  rarely 
given  ;    that  there  is  a  certain  way  of 
keeping  the  body  and  its  organs  in  the 
right  position.    It  would  be  so  interesting 
and  valuable  to  know  what  was  Hkely  to 
happen  when  this  or  that  organ  was  dis- 
placed— say,  when  the  stomach,  distended 
by  fast  eating  of  starchy  and  sugary  foods, 
pressed  up   against  the 
diaphragm,  and  hence  on 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
down  on  the  colon.  This 
is  a  place  for  Fig.  6,  which 
we   have  adapted  from 
Dr.    Hill's    book.  The 
wrong  place  for  that  figure 
is  at  the  beginning  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  description 
in  which  the  person  is 
not  in  the  least  interested. 
The  right  place  is  e.g.  in 
the  middle  of  a  lesson  on  the  importance 
of  correct  position,  etc. 

It  would  be  so  useful  also  to  point  out 
how  a  bad  corset  would  interfere  with 
the  positions  of  the  organs,  etc.  Modern 
human  physiology  must  mention  clothes. 
Anyone  would  imagine,  from  the  average 
text-books,  that  man  was  still  a  naked 
animal,  or  even  a  machine,  without 
emotions  and  intelhgence. 

How  many  people  who  have  read  text- 
books are  led  to  eat  any  more  leisurely 
than  before  ?  Probably  they  will  be 
eating  three  times  a  day,  and,  let  us  say, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  ordinary  text- 
book, of  course,  mentions  in  a  dull,  dry 
way  some  facts  about  slow  eating  ;  only 
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somehow  we  feel  that  the  writer  does  not 
regularly  practise   the   art  himself.  If 
he  did  practise  it,  his  writing  would  not  be 
so  insuperably  tedious  and  dry.    If  he  did 
practise  it,  he  would  be  bound  to  speak 
of  its  effects  on  the  will  and  character, 
through  the  cultivation  of  self-control, 
patience,  and  thoroughness  ;  he  would  be 
bound  to  speak  of  the  increased  enjoyment 
which  would  soon  come,  of  the  greater 
economy  of  money  if  not  of  time,  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  economy  through 
better   digestion,    especially   of  starch, 
through  less  waste,  less  need  of  excretion  ; 
he  would  be  bound  to  speak  of  the  greater 
energy  which  would  be  helped  by  greater 
cleanliness  and  comfort.    In  fact,  if  he 
had  lived  what  he  peached,  he  could  not 
possibly  pass  by  the  mention  of  leisurely 
eating  without  citing  his  experiences,  with- 
out saying  how  such  eating  would  tend  to 
fitness,  and  would,  for  instance,  counteract 
acid  poisons  by  means  of  the  protective 
and  neutralising  saliva  ;   how  the  habit 
would  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  ;  how 
the  habit  could  become  sub -conscious. 

Such  information  as  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher 
has  given  in  his  book  on  nutrition  comes 
from  the  heart ;  the  statements  in 
text-books  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
do  not ;  they  come  from  the  surface  of 
the  intellect.  They  are  dry  and  aggra- 
vating as  dust.  They  are  repeated  by  one 
learned  person  after  another  in  a  parrot 


Fig.  II. 

Contrast  the  Dull,  Solitary 
Feeder  with  — 


Fig.  12. 
THE  Cheeki'ul,  Gregarious 
Diner, 


fashion,  without  any  human  understanding 
or  sympathy. 

The  few  items  that  we  should  choose 
would  bear  on  daily  action.  They  would 
connect  mind  and  muscle.  Mind  would  be 
mentioned  first  and  last,  including  the 
emotional  mind.  The  beginnings  would  be 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  readers. 

After  this  introduction  to  mastication, 
this  human  introduction,  there  could 
follow  certain  experiments,  with  test- 
tubes  in  which  was  an  imitation  of  human 
saliva.  It  might  be  shown  how  very 
small  an  effect  this  had  upon  starch 
either  in  its  natural  state  or  in  its  pappy 
state,  when  eaten  very  fast.  There  might 
be  illustrations  of  the  salivary  glands, 
showing  how  their  muscles  were  connected 
with  nasal  breathing,  etc.  There  might 
be  illustrations  of  fermentation  due  to 
fast  eating,  and  consequent  swelling  of  the 
stomach  and  pressure  of  the  stomach  upon 
the  lungs  and  heart  above  them. 

But  first  and  last  there  must  be  an 
appeal  to  the  mind  and  will,  the  human ' 
interest  of  the  majority,  instead  of  sheer 
fact  mentioned  as  fact.  There  must  be  an 
insistence  that,  though  movements  may 
be  muscular,  they  are  in  certain  cases 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  can  be 
regulated,  and  should  be  regulated. 

Read  any  account  of  digestion  in  an 
ordinary  text-book,  and  at  the  end  tell  us 
candidly  how  much  it  has  helped  you. 

Now  read  the  works  of  Pawlow 
and  Cannon.  Not  only  are  these 
works  supremely  interesting,  but 
they  are  also  pre-eminently  prac- 
tical. You  cannot  well  read  them 
without  being  led  to  a  more  use- 
ful Ufe.  And  they  tell  you  quite 
as  much  about  physiology  and 
digestion  as  the  text-books  will. 

Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  in 
his  last  days  or  years  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer   found  it  hard  to 
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digest  a  solitary  meal  ?    Why  is  it  that  bad 
news  will  often  take  away  the  appetite  ? 
The  ordinary  text-book  does  not  tell  one. 
Still  less  does  it  impress  upon  one  that 
one  should  seek  pleasurable  emotions  in 
every  harmless  way.    Still  less  does  it  tell 
us  what  ways  there  are  in  which  one  may 
seek  pleasurable  emotions.    Pawlow,  how-- 
ever,  has  clearly  proved  how  a  certain 
pleasant  taste  will  make  the  gastric  juice 
of  a  dog  flow  vigorously  in  the  stomach  ; 
how  the  pleasant  taste  will  thus  affect  the 
digestion.    Dr.  Cannon  has  shown  how 
anger,  in  the  case  of  a  cat,  will  stop  the 
stomach's  peristaltic  movements  which 
chum  up  the  food  and  pass  it  on.  These 
are  works  which  we  call  Human  Physi- 
ology.   The  other  works— tb.e  orthodox 
kmd— are    unhuman.    They    are,  once 
again,    like    most   French    and  Latin 
grammars,  dead  study-books. 

If  the  orthodox  writer  says  that  this 
IS  not  a  matter  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, but  a  matter  of  hygiene  and  psy- 
chology, then  at  once  he  condemns  his  own 
subject  as  nearly  useless,  except  perhaps 
for  the  surgeon.    We  do  not  demand  that 
he  shall  enter  into  all  kinds  of  complex 
theories  about  the  relations  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit ;  but  at  least  he  might  point  out 
that  the  ordinary  mind,  which  is  often 
called  the  conscious  mind,  is  the  mind 
which  reasons  and  chooses,  and  to  a  great 
extent  either  manages  the  body  directly 
or  else  manages  the  under-mind,  which  in 
turn  manages  the  body.    Of  this  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  conscious  mind 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  the  text-books. 
Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  if 
the  body  is  treated  simply  as  an  automatic 
machme,  and  not  as  the  expression  and 
instrument  of  the  spirit,  the  text-book 
may  be  giving  only  half  or  less  than  half 
of  the  whole  truth. 

But,  even  though  we  leave  out  any  such 
preaching,  we  cannot  possibly  divorce 
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physiology    from     psychology  to-day. 
When  such  writers  as  we  have  quoted 
in  previous  chapters— Prof.  James,  Prof. 
Bain,  and  Dr.  Maudsley — have  written 
as  emphatically  as  they  have  as  to  the 
influence  of  attitudes  and  gestures  and 
general  control  of  the  muscles  upon  the 
control  of  the  emotions  and  the  mind,  it  is 
amazing  to  consider  how  uninteresting 
the  text-books  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
can  still  remain.  One  of  the  most  important 
truths  in  physiology  is  that  we  have  the 
will-power  to  move  muscles  thus  and  to 
keep  them  thus  ;    that  this  alters  the 
blood  and  all  the  secretions  and  excretions 
of  the  body.    Surely  that  is  just  as  much 
physiology  as  is  a  description  of  the  shape 
of  the  stomach  or  a  mapping  out  of  the 
different  areas  of  the  brain. 

Surely  anything  which  can  produce  a 
physical  effect  is  an  integral  part  0/  physi- 
ology.   Take  the  imagination,  which  is  so 
rigidly  excluded  from  most  books  of  physi- 
ology—its effects  on  the  breathing,  on  the 
heart-beat  and  circulation,  on  the  muscular 
power  and  endurance,  on  the  worm-like 
action,  etc.,  of  the  stomach  and  other 
organs.  All  these  facts  belong  to  physiology. 
They  are  just  as  much  physiology  as  the 
fact  that  the  stomach  secretes  gastric  juice. 
All  of  them  can  be  shown  on  paper.  The 
sphygmograph  will  show  the  effect  of 
imagination  upon  the  heart  and  the  pulse- 
beat.  The  pneumograph— see  the  chapter 
on  "  Why  We  Feel  Tired  "—will  show  its 
effects  upon  the  lungs  and  the  breathing. 
The  myograph  will  show  its  effects  upon 
the  muscles'  pace  and  endurance.  The 
balance-bed  of  Dr.  Anderson  will  show  its 
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Fig.  14.    A  Word  of  Insult  may 
Contract  a  Muscle— 


effects  upon  the  distribution  of  the  blood. 
The  human  sight  will  show  its  effects  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  upon  the  attitudes  of 
the  body,  upon  the  positions  of  the 
organs.  Anyone  can  cite  from  his  own 
experience  its  effect  upon  muscular  (physi- 
ological) power  and  vigour  by  contrasting 
his  efforts  to  move  when  he  is  depressed 
and  his  enjoyment  of  easy  movements 
when  he  is  elated  ;  and  he  can  learn  to 
depress  and  elate  himself  by  imagination 
as  easily  as  by  many  other  means. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  lightly  the 
text-books  skim  over  exercise.  Of  course; 
Lagrange  and  others  have  written  a  good 
deal  about  the  effects  of  exercise  ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  text-books  pass  it  by 
with  a  few  words,  and  those  words  grossly 
inaccurate.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  forms  an 
exception.  He  not  only  cites  the  general 
effects  of  general  exercise,  but  also  goes  on 
to  special  effects  of  special  exercises,  as 
every  text-book  should  do.  He  says  that 
"  the  very  simplest  movement  affects  the 
heart  and  lungs  as  well  as  the  muscles. 
The  heart  and  lungs  participate  even  in 
such  slight  movements  as  the  bending  of 
the  finger.  With  increased  exercise  to  the 
muscles  inevitably  the  heart  and  breathing 


apparatus  also  get  more  exercise,  and  tend 
to  become  larger  and  stronger  than  before. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  increased  waste  and 
the  increased  circulation  lead  to  greater 
excretion  from  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  produce  a  greater 
appetite  and  a  more  active  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  digestive  canal.  Ever}' 
vital  process  is  carried  on  more  vigorously, 
and  the  individual  feels  brighter,  happier, 
better  able  for  work,  and  is  not  only 
capable  of  enduring  greater  exertion,  but 
is  better  fitted  to  resist  attacks  of  disease. 
But  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
effects  of  exercise,  according  as  it  is  of  a 
suitable  character  and  taken  at  suitable 
times  or  not. 

"  We  have  already  seen,"  he  continues. 
"  that  severe  bodily  exercise  should  not 
be  taken  immediately  after  meals,  although 
a  quiet  stroll  may  not  interfere  with  di- 
gestion. A  quiet  stroll  has  less  power  than 
actual  exercise,  for  harm,  but  it  has  also 
less  power  for  good,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
be  disappointed  if  we  expect  from  it  the 
increased  appetite  and  the  better  digestion 
which  would  follow  such  exercise  as  a  game 
of  quiet  Golf  or  Lawn-tennis.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  in  the 
constitutional  the  movements  of  the  hmbs 


Fig.  15.— The  Imagination  may,  dy  a  sort  of  Ei.ectrk: 
Shock,  Alter  Muscles. 
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are  less  active  ;  another  is  that  the  con- 
stitutional does  not  help  to  increase  the 
excretion  of  bile.    Bile  is  formed  in  the 
liver  at  very  low  pressure,  and  will  hardly 
run  out  unless  the  liver  be  to  a  certain 
extent  squeezed  between  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.    Now  this  squeez- 
ing does  not  occur  in  a  constitutional  walk, 
but  it  does  when  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
tightened  at  the  same  time  that  a  deep 
breath  is  taken.    By  putting  the  hand  on 
the  abdomen  you  will  find  that  in  quiet 
walking  the  muscles  tighten  very  slightly, 
but  in  running  or  walking  up  a  hill  they 
tighten  very  much  more,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  up  a  steep  hill  will  do  a 
man  more  good  than  a  couple  of  hours' 
walk  on  level  ground.    When  people  have 
not  the  time  or  opportunity  of  walking 
up  hill  they  may  help  the  liver  by  one  of 
the  movements  which  are  generally  taught 
at  the  commencement  of  drill — namely, 
trying  to  touch  their  toes  with  their  fingers 
while  they  keep  their  knees  straight.  By 
doing  this  a  few  times  morning  and  night 
they  may  keep  their  livers  in  order,  and 
sometimes  avoid  the  depression  of  spirits, 
melancholy,  and   discomfort  which  are 
associated  with  hepatic  disorder.    At  the 
same  time  pressure  upon  the  intestines, 
either  by  the  exercise  of  cricket  or  tennis 
or  such  movements  of  drill  as  I  have 
mentioned,  tends  to  make  them  act  and 
lessens  the  necessity  for  continuous  dinner- 
pills." 

It  is  such  writers  as  Macdonald  Smith- 
not  certified  physiologists,  but  laymen— 
who  distinguish  clearly  between  exercise 
in  general  and  a  certain  type  of  exercise 
known  as  full  contraction.  The  partial 
movement,  he  says,  does  not  completely 
empty  the  small  blood-vessels  as  if  it 
were  squeezing  a  sponge  out  ;  the  full 
movement  does.  The  movement  is  slow 
and  strained  ;  another  movement  is  brisk 
and  free  from  strain.  The  full  contraction. 


properly  practised,  will  cleanse  the  muscle 
of  its  old  matter,  and  enable  fresh  blood 
to  flow  in  and  nourish  and  build  new 
muscles.  And  he  teaches  by  example,  not 
merely  by  statistics  and  precepts. 

And,  indeed,  any  class  would  learn  ten 
times  as  much  in  an  hour  if  the  students 
were  told  to  perform  certain  movements 
before  they  had  the  statistics  crowded 
upon  them.    The  usual  order  is  first 
statistics  ;  then  statistics.    If  you  tried 
the  position  in  the  figure  on  p.  621,  and 
were  then  asked  what  muscles  you  used, 
what  these  muscles  did  in  the  body,  what 
good  the  exercise  was  likely  to  do  you,  you 
would  have  plenty  of  material  for  re- 
flection and  experimentation.    As  it  is, 
the  public  is  misled  by  ignorant  .adver- 
tisers who  are  talking   of   the  "  physi- 
ological "  effects  of  exercise,  and  perhaps 
quoting    some    text-book,    and  utterly 
ignoring  other  physiological   effects  of 
their  particular  exercise.    Some  of  the 
Sandow  exercises  apparently  claim  to  be 
quite  perfect.    When  used  in  due  season 
and  with  discrimination,  not  relied  on  as 
complete  exercise,  they  have  a  decided 
value.    But  their  effects  on  the  general 
tension  of  the  body,  general  slowness, 
and    so    on,    may    be    disastrous.  It 
should  be  the  purpose  of  a  physiology 
text-book  to  warn  its  readers  against  the 
wrong  kind  of  exercise  ;  not  merely  against 
excess,  but  against  bad  choice.    But  the 
study  of  various  exercises  is  not  yet  an 
integral  part  of  the  study  of  orthodox 
physiology.    How  utterly  silly  that  is  ! 

Fatigue  forms  an  interesting  starting- 
point.  Text-books  do  certainly  deal  with 
it  more  frequently  than  they  used  to,  but 
the  advice  is  singularly  unpractical.  All 
sorts  of  registers  of  pulse-beats  and 
heart-beats  and  other  curves  are  cited, 
but  how  to  avoid  the  fatigue  (see  the 
special  chapter  on  "  Why  We  Feel  Tired  ") 
— the  text- books  carefully  omit  that. 
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What  the  text-books  need  is  skill  in 
leaving  out  the  unnecessary  and  the  dull. 
That  is  what  theology  and  history  text- 
books need  also.  Therefore  they  need  some 
sense  of  proportion.  What  shall  they 
omit  ?  What  shall  they  just  mention  ? 
What  shall  they  emphasise  ?  Surely  they 
should  emphasise  that  which  is  of  most 
frequent  use  in  ordinary  life.  Surely  they 
should  leave  out  that  which  is  uninterest- 
ing, or  else  should  connect  it  with  some 
interest. 

Out  of  a  desert  of  dull  writing  what  an 
oasis  such  a  statement  as  the  following 
is  : — 

"Yawning,  sneezing,  coughing,  laugtiing, 
are  modified  respiratory  acts  which  are 
carried  out  through  reflex  centres,  subsidiary 
to  the  respiratory  centre.  Yawning  seems 
to  be  primarily  due  to  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
which  hold  up  the  lower  jaw.  The  jaw 
drops,  and  all  its  muscles  are  then  thrown 
strongly  into  action,  for  the  same  reason 
which  induces  us  to  give,  when  we  are 
weary,  a  "  good  stretch  !  "  with  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  A  good  stretch 
dilates  the  blood-vessels,  withdraws  venous 
blood  from  the  brain,  and  quickens  the 
circulation  through  this  organ. 

"  Sneezing  is  an  effort  to 
remove  foreign  bodies  from 
the  nose  ;  but  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  has  ever  been 
assigned  for  sneezing  at 
sight  of  a  bright  light, 
which  in  many  persons  is 
an  imperative  reflex. 
Coughing  serves  to  remove 
mucus  from  the  larynx 
and  windpipe.  The  reflex 
storm  which  occurs  when  a 
crumb  finds  its  way  into 
the  larynx  is  probably  the 
strongest  discharge  of 
nerve-force  which  the  body 
ever  exhibits.  Laughing 
1  HE  Mouth  Oi'en.  we  must  look  upon  as  an 
acquired  action,  wliich  in 
course  of  time  has  developed  into  an  emo- 
tional reflex." 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton  is  still  better.  He 
says,  "  For  the  development  of  the  chest 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  exercise  than 


Img.  i6.— a  Gaping 
Yawn  with 


Followed  bv 
Muscular  Re- 
laxing. 


that  which  Nature  has  pointed  out  as  a 
relief  to  fatigue — namely,  yawning.  For 
in  this  action  the  chest  is  expanded  to 
the  utmost,  both  by  the  ordinary  ex- 
piratory muscles  and  by  the  accessory 
muscles  connected  with  the 
arms.  In  cases  where  chest- 
expansion  is  deficient,  either 
from  arrested  growth  in 
children  or  from  disease  of 
the  respiratory  muscles  or 
pleura,  the  movements  of 
yawning,  repeated  several 
times,  tend  to  increase  the 
chest  -  capacity.  But  this 
should  be  done  where  the 
air  is  clean  and  fresh  and 
free  from  germs,  because 
some  air  is  drawn  in,  and  it 

J  J       1      •    ,      Fig.  17. — A  More 

is  arawn  more  aeepiy  mto  scient,  Fic  Yawn 
the  chest  than  in  ordinary 
breathing,  so  there  is  a 
greater  chance  of  microbes 
getting  deeper  into  the  lungs,  if  any  should 
happen  to  be  present  in  the  air.  Move- 
ments hke  this  yawning,  though  perhaps 
less  extensive,  occur  when  a  skipping-rope 
is  used  backwards." 

Had  text-books  worked  on  these  human 
lines,  we  should  have  had  more  of  our 
natural  restorers  like  yawning,  more  of 
Nature's  little  plans  for  restoring  balances, 
turned  into  systematic  practices,  some- 
what as  the  j^awn  may  be,  with  its  full 
extension  of  the  muscles  and  opening  of 
the  chest ;  an  equally  important  part  is 
the  relaxation  which  naturally  follows. 

With  few  exceptions,  of  whom  Sir 
Lauder  is  one,  the  writers  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  say  anything  useful  lest  they 
should  be  trespassing  on  other  sciences. 
They  seem  afraid  to  connect  anatomy  and 
physiology  with  any  idea  of  daily  fitness  ; 
to  connect  anatomy  with  the  reader's 
appearance,  and  physiology  with  the 
reader's  health. 
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Fig.  1.— The  Vaulting-horse  at  a  Zurich  Festival. 

(Photo:  Ph.  and  E.  Link,  by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Levy.) 
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(EXERCISES    BY   LIEUT.  FLYNN.) 
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shot-Gymnastics  with  Games-A  Suggestion  to  Public  Schools-A  Plea  for  Toleration-All 
Round  Improvement  the  Goal-Vaulting-Horse  Exercises  and  Horizontal  Bar  Exercises 


ENGLISH  cities  are  far  better  provided 
with  gymnasia  than  with  playing- 
fields,  and  fixed  apparatus  has  so  strong 
an  attraction  for  many  Anglo-Saxons  that 
we  have  devoted  three  whole  chapters 
to  the  subject.  In  the  first  we  tried  to 
■set  forth  some  of  the  pros  and  cons, 
giving  up  much  of  the  space  to  "  cons  "  by 
well-known  theorists.  These  object  to 
indiscriminate  use  of  gymnastics  with 
fixed  apparatus,  particularly  by  those  to 
whom  the  work  is  unattractive,  if  not 
actually  unpleasant.  Such  exercise,  it  is 
maintained,  may  strain  and  distort  and 
over-develop  parts  of  the  body,  while 


leaving  other  parts  under-developed.  Too 
many  gymnasts  are  the  victims  of  colds, 
pasty  complexions,  indigestion,  and  so  on. 
This  is  to  some  extent  because  they  begin 
the  stress-work  far  too  soon,  before  they 
have  learnt  quick  work,  independent  con- 
trol, repose,  better  breathing ;  because 
they  rely  on  it  as  if  it  were  self-sufficient 
training. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
matter,  after  anticipating  a  fallacy  that 
because  certain  body-work  is  harder, 
therefore  the  development  from  it  is 
better.  Surely  that  word  "  development" 
is  made  an  excuse  for  too  much  sheer  size 
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and  stiff  strength  to  lift  or  pull  or  push 
or  hold.  It  is  a  very  serious  mistake  to 
cultivate  that  sort  of  strength  till  you 
have  acquired  repose  and  freedom,  quick- 
ness and  litheness,  independent  control 
and  adaptability.  The  Editor  recalls  the 
case  of  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen 
who  had  been  doing  very  hard  work  with 
spring-grip  dumb-bells,  expanders,  exer- 
cisers, and  fixed  apparatus,  relying  on 
some  preposterous  advertisements.  He, 
like  most  young  men,  had  not  consulted 
an  expert  who  was  himself  quick  and 
athletic  as  well  as  "  gymnastic."  The 
result  was  that  when  he  tried  to  bowl 
and  throw  and  bat  at  cricket,  he  found 
he  had  lost  his  speed  and  his  skill.  Ob- 
viously, there  should  have  been  no  reason 
why,  with  care  and  moderation,  he  should 
have  acquired  awkwardness  and  failure 
at  cricket  by  the  process  of  removing 
some  of  his  awkwardness  and  failure  at 
gymnastics  !  But  the  case  is  by  no  means 
an  exception.  Gymnastics  are  still  too 
seldom  set  in  their  due  place  and  per- 
spective. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Vardon, 
Editor  of  the  Gymnasium,  for  this  clear 
account  of  the  value  of  fixed  apparatus. 
We  follow  it  with  an  account  by  another 
expert,  Mr.  H.  H.  Burdett.  Both  of 
these  two  have  already  contributed 
valuable  matter  to  the  Physical 
Educator — matter  which  comes  with 
all  the  more  force  because  these  two  are 
so  successful  as  teachers,  and  have  had 
so  vast  a  range  of  experience. 

Mr.  Vardon  writes  :  "  In  my  work,  such 
fixed  appliances  as  ropes,  ladders,  and 
bars  are  as  necessary  a  part  of  Physical 
Education  for  adolescents  and  adults  as 
free  exercises  or  movements  with  drill- 
apparatus,  such  as  clubs  and  wands. 
The  use  of  both  drill  and  fixed  appliances 
develops  strength  of  muscles,  but  work 
on  the  latter  increases  self-confidence  and 


nerve,  and  gives  rapidity,  promptitude, 
and  skill.  Gymnastics  develop  trained 
and  skilled  muscles,  with  the  power  of 
co-ordinating  movements  rapidly. 

"It  is  possible  in  a  gymnasium  so  to 
select  exercises  as  to  give  each  part  of 
the  body  its  proper  amount  of  work. 
The  results  from  this  use  of  fixed  appliances 
can  be  calculated  with  as  much  nicety 
as  those  from  drill,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  such 
selections,  and  that  the  use  of  bars  and 
ropes  is  more  easily  and  more  often  a 
mistaken  one  than  the  use  of  light  dumb- 
bells, etc. 

"  A  proper  system  of  Physical  Training, 
for  all  but  young  children,  ought  to 
include  gymnastics  and  drill,  as  the 
latter  is  important  for  novices  and 
experts." 

Mr.  Burdett  says  :  "  The  advantages 
of  fixed  as  compared  with  movable 
apparatus  scarcely  need  to  be  pointed 
out,  except  to  the  uninitiated. 

"  First  there  is  the  utter  impossibility 
of  '  slacking '  on  fixed  apparatus.  In 
using  dumbbells,  barbells,  clubs,  and 
elastic  or  weight-developers,  it  is  always 
possible  for  a  pupil  to  go  through  the 
various  exercises  in  a  listless  manner ; 
indeed,  the  beginner  naturally  is  un- 
energetic  unless  a  very  keen  instructor 
is  watching  over  him.  In  using  fixed 
apparatus  the  performer  has  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body  to  support  and  con- 
trol, not  merely  a  weight  of  three  or 
four  pounds,  and  so  has  less  opportunity 
of  shirking  the  work  of  contraction  of 
the  muscles. 

"  Secondly,  the  effect  of  fixed  apparatus 
is  more  general  and  less  local  for  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system.  In  it 
the  entire  muscular  system  must  be 
braced  up  and  firm  ;  hence  development 
is  likely  to  be  more  uniform.  With  re- 
gard to  the  nerve-effect,  contrast  jumping 
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over  cord  or  lath  and  jumping  over 
a  fixed  iron  rail  of  the  same  height  :  the 
latter  is  the  better  training  for  the 
nerves. 

"  Besides,  proficiency  on  fixed  appar- 
atus is  a  more  useful  and  practical  accom- 
plishment. Many  a  man  has  saved  his 
life  by  being  able  to  climb  a  rope  or  to 
haul  himself  over  an  obstacle. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  other 
merits  of  fixed  apparatus.  The  work 
being  harder,  the  consequent  develop- 
ment is  better.  The  more  perfect  poise 
and  sense  of  balance  must  have  its  mental 
eftect.  But  in  conclusion,  we  only  have 
space  to  note  that  a  gymnast  accustomed 
to  exercise  on  a  rope  or  ladder  would  be 
able  to  escape  in  safety,  and  to  perform 
feats  which  the  practiser  of  calisthenics 
and  merely  hygienic  exercises  might  find 
insuperable  difficulties." 

Lieutenant  Flynn  adds  his  testimony  : 
"  Those  who  have  abused  fixed  apparatus 
have  forgotten  the  innate  combativeness 
of  English  men  and — happily  nowadays 
— also  of  English  women.    It  is  to  this 
faculty  especially  that  fixed  apparatus 
owes  its  present  popularity.    It  gives  an 
obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  the  bigger 
the  obstacle,  the  more  it  bristles  with 
difficulties,   the  more  will  the  average 
gymnast  exert  himself  to  conquer.  This 
intense  effort  of  will,   this   desire  for 
supremacy,    calling   forth   as   it  often 
does   the   highest   union   of   skill  and 
strength,  must  improve  the  man's  nature 
as   a  whole,  mentally  and   morally  as 
well  as  physically.    Hence  the  talk  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  work  with  fixed 
apparatus,  of  the  drudgery  of  it,  is  un- 
fair.   It  is  usually  made  by  those  who 
know  little  of  the  drudgery,  and  who,  if 
they  had  their  way,  would  reduce  the 
bars  to  tinder-wood  and  the  horse  to 
pulp.    These  people  have  ignored  fixed 
apparatus  as  an  incentive  to  physical 


training,  which  has  its  imperfections,  as 
all  men's  devices  have,  but  is  doing  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good  to  many 
people.  Many  of  these  objectors,  too, 
pose  as  inventors  of  systems  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages.  They 
are  neither  fair  in  their  criticism  nor  fair 
in  their  claim  to  invention. 

"  Rather  let  such  people  study  an 
object-lesson  in  results  ;    let  them  take 
the  annual  gymnastic  display  by  the 
Aldershot  men  at  the  Military  Tourna- 
ment.   We  do  not  wish  to  emphasise  the 
smart  work  done  there,  but  rather  the 
men  themselves.    Even  a  casual  observer, 
as  they  swing  into  the  arena,  notices  the 
look  of  absolute  control.    The  men  have 
the   use   of  their  limbs.    Perhaps  the 
strong  man  will  turn  aside  with  a  sneer, 
because  there  was  a  dearth  of  sixteen- 
inch    biceps    or   because    the  serratus 
muscles  did  not  stand  out  hke  door- 
knockers.   That,   however,   is  just  our 
point  :    nothing  does  stand  out.    It  is 
not  the  object  of  the  all-round  training 
they  have  had,  that  one  part  should  rise 
up  above  the  others.    All  is  even  and 
harmonious,  showing  in  the  flesh  just 
such  care  in  the  training  as  a  sculptor 
might  give  to  a  finished  masterpiece. 
Notice  the  leg-work — all  of  a  springy, 
light,  and  free  order  ;   for  the  men  are 
trained  in  running  and  jumping.  Again, 
notice  the  alert,  quick  look,  the  unmis- 
takable "  you  don't  trifle  with  me  "  kind 
of  glance.    How  does  this  come  about, 
except  a  man  is  trained  in  antagonistics 
of  some  kind  ?    And  how  useful  this 
alertness,  this  ability  to  tell  form  at  a 
glance,  has  often  been  proved  by  many, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  runaway  horse  !    Is  it 
not  here  the  soldier  who  is  the  first  to 
pull  himself  together  and  do  what  has 
to  be  done  ?    The  soldier  has  had  what 
the  remainder  of  the  crowd,  including 
the  '  one-horse-cure  '  gentleman,  has  not 
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had— an  all-round  training,  a  great  part 
of  which-  has  been  done  on  apparatus. 

"  We  would  bring  this  matter  before 
the  attention  of  headmasters — a  chance 
we  do  not  often  get.  Most  of  them  are 
all  in  all  for  school-games.  The  writer 
wishes  to  see  these  games  in  their  present 
prominent  place  ;  he  was  and  is  as  keen 
on  them  as  anyone,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  play,  and  especially  of  boxing,  that  I 
lead  off  at  you,  headmasters — Eton, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  I  care  not  which — who 


of  terms  he  finds  the  life  more  than  he 
can  stand,  and  is  removed  from  the  school 
by  his  parents.  For  about  the  only 
physical  training  he  got  was  sauntering 
after  a  football  with  other  boys  of  similar 
calibre.  Of  course,  his  scholarship  had 
to  be  given  up,  which  was  hard  lines  on 
the  boy,  who  had  spent  years  on  working 
for  it.  This  is  not  an  entirely  isolated 
case.  Had  he  been  given  judicious 
physical  exercises,  suitable  to  his  needs, 
almost  certainly  he  would  have  come  up 


Fig.  2. — Teaching  by  the  Yard. 


oppose  or  damn  with  faint  praise  this 
splendid  means  of  Physical  Training — 
fixed  apparatus — which  you  have  lying 
under  your  very  noses.  How  is  it  that 
you  fail  to  see  the  splendid  educational 
effect  of  gymnastic  training  ?  Football, 
cricket,  and  rowing  will  not  do  everything 
for  a  boy.  Some  boys  want  building  up 
to  play  these  games.  The  strenuous  life 
of  the  public  schools  is  too  much  for 
them  ;  yet  why  should  they  not  be 
catered  for  ?  Plere  is  a  boy  who  won 
a  valuable  scholarship.    After  a  couple 


to  the  average,  and  been  able  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  a  public  school  life,  to 
which  later  on  he  would  have  been  a 
credit.  Look  at  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  recruits  of  the  most  weedy  descrip- 
tion come  on  with  a  few  months  of  steady 
physical  training.  Would  they  show  the 
same  wonderful  improvement  on  cricket 
and  football  ?  By  an  appropriate  all- 
round  training  of  the  body  the  games 
would  be  better  than  ever,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  weak  boys  would 
have  a  chance  of  soon  getting  level  with 
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the  others.  The  motto  should  be  '  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.' 

"But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  In  the 
hrst  place,  don't  offer  the  cold  shoulder 
10  the  gymnasium  ;  make  it  more  popular  ; 
\ou  have  the  power  to  do  so.  Get  a 
sufficient  gymnastic  staff  (most  schools 
are  terribly  lacking  in  this  respect)  ;  the 
instructor  wishing  to  do  his  work  is 
forced  to  teach  by  the  yard  instead  of 
by  the  individual, 

"  Have  plenty  of  instructors  and  pro- 
perly graded  classes,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  individuals. 
It  disgusts  a   boy  who  ; 
can  work  to  be  put  with 
boys  who   are   just  be- 
ginning.    On   the  other 
hand,  it  is  disheartening 
to    boys   who   are  just 
beginning,  to  be  set  exer- 
cises which  they  are  quite 
unable  to  perform. 

"  Have  plenty  of  varied 
mass  work,  in  which  all 
the  boys  of  a  certain 
house  are  against  all  the 
boys  of  the  opposing 
house. 

"With  regard  to  appa- 
ratus-work, especially  of 
bars  and  rings,  ,let  it  have 
less  of  the  '  strength-and-strain  '  order, 
and  more  variety.  \ 

"  Give  prizes  to  those  who  have  made 
the  best  physical  progress  in  a  given  tiirie. 

"  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  breathing,  relaxing, 
and  diet,  for  gymnasts  and  for  others.' 
As  to  relaxing,  I  feel  confident  that  in 
the  very  near  future  it  will  take  a  leading 
place  in  all  physical  training.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  say  that,  ignorant 
of  it  till  quite  lately,  I  have  found  it  the 
very  thing  I  wanted  most  of  all,  and  this 
may  apply  in  other  cases  as  well.  Don't 
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pooh-pooh  it ;  rather  try  it ;  be  un- 
English  just  for  once.  And  I  cannot, 
as  a  practical  man,  speak  too  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  simpler  diet  for  boys.  The 
everlasting  beef  and  beer  is  a  heavy 
handicap  with  which  to  go  through  life  ; 
my  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  find 
this  out  before. 

"  In  a  word,  I  plead  for  more  common- 
sense,  more  attention  to  the  all-round 
development  of  the  average  boy,  while 
the  stronger  boy  need  not  be  forgotten  ; 
in  fact,  there  never  is  any  danger  of  his 
being  forgotten. 

"  Let  gymnasts,  ath- 
letes, game  -  players  and 
sportsmen  be  more  toler- 
ant of  systems  other  than 
their  own.  These  one- 
sided advocates  do  not 
'  play  the  game.'  Ask  a 
runner  or  a  jumper  if  he 
plays  golf,  and  he  will  tell 
you  with  a  sheer  that  he 
may  think  of  it  in  another 
twenty  years'  time,  or  else 
that  he  looks  on  it  as  a 
glorified  croquet.  By  such 
a  condemnation  they  put 
some  of  our  grandest  ath- 
letes in  the  same  list  as 
the  slack  players  who 
meander  round  for  a  liver-shake. 

Again,  a  celebrated  fencer,  after  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  weight-lifting, 
remarked,  'Well,  I  guess  that  is  ex- 
cellent training  for  a  coal-heaver.'  This 
fine  exponent  of  '  quarte  '  and  '  tierce  ' 
had  never  been  taught  weight- 
lifting  properly.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  found,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  to  do  a  good  press  from  the 
shoulder  or  snatch  from  the  ground 
requires  just  as  much  art— and  delicate 
art,  too — as  to  fence.  The  coal-heaver, 
with  all  his  brute-strength,  would  very 
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soon  find  this  out.  But  at  least  our 
fencer  might  have  had  the  generosity  to 
have  credited  the  other  man  with  his 
trouble  and  pluck,  for  weight-hfting  does 
want  pluck  and  grit.  We  could  quote  a 
weight-lifter  who  thought  that  club- 
swinging  was  only  fit  for  a  dancing-class. 
Club-swinging  is  an  art  which  that  weight- 
lifter  had  never  studied.  It  seemed  to 
the  weight-lifter  a  mass  of  swings  and 
twists  done  with  absurdly  light  clubs. 
Yet  it  would  have  loosened  his  shoulders 
and  chest-muscles  to  have  done  a  few 
of  these  swings.  That  might  have 
remedied  the  stiff  ungainliness  of  his 
figure,  especially  in  ordinary  attire,  when 
pedestals  and  lime-light  are  absent.  But 
gymnasts  have  perhaps  come  in  for  most 
abuse,  which  they  have  not  been  slow 
to  return  in  the  face  of  game-players. 
Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  large- 
minded  man  who  sees  good  points  in  a 
system  outside  his  own  ;  but  this  is  too 
rare.  As  a  rule,  gymnastics  are  abused 
as  monkey-tricks  or  donkey-tricks,  the 
latter  phrase  alluding  to  their  monotony. 
And,  indeed,  the  xiifferent  schools  of 
gymnastics  abuse  one  another. 

"  Rather  let  us  give  credit  to  each 
exponent  for  what  is  sound  in  his  system, 
or  whatever  is  manly,  whether  we  our- 
selves are  skilful  in  this  system  or  not. 
For  there  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing  ; 
we  wonder  how  many  opinions  are 
biassed  by  that  ;  we  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  run  down  a  thing  do  so 
because  they  have  not  the  knack  or 
won't  spend  the  time  in  learning  the 
details.  This  applies  to  work  with  fixed 
apparatus.  It  jmay  be  called  so  easy  or 
so  dull  by  those  who  have  not  been 
through  it.  When  men  have  been 
through  it  and  afterwards  condemn  it, 
that  is  another  matter ;  their  opinion 
is  worth  listening  to.  How  many  of 
these  end  in  condemning  it  ? 
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"  It  would  be  far  better  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  a  well-known  headmaster, 
who,  observing  that  another  headmaster 
was  raking  in  the  scholarships,  went  and 
studied  under  that  headmaster  as  if  he 
had  been  himself  an  ignorant  boy.  That 
is  the  right  spirit,  rather  than  to  abuse 
the  successful  man  as  teaching  something 
which  was  absolutely  useless." 

Having  now  heard  what  has  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  use  of  fixed  apparatus, 
the  Editor  will  try  to  sum  up  once  again 
his  own  personal  view.  It  may  be  of 
little  value,  but  at  least  it  is  genuine. 

The  -danger  is  to  regard  such  work  as 
the  sole  and  the  self- complete  physical 
education  of  the  nation  ;  to  regard  it 
thus  and  to  use  it  indiscriminately. 
What  we  have  always  tried  to  make 
clear  in  this  Physical  Educator  is  that 
we  condemn,  not  a  system  as  a  whole, 
but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it.  Take 
the  slow,  stiff,  cramped  person,  with 
puny  legs  ;  give  that  person  a  spring- 
grip  dumbbell-exerciser,  and  you  make 
him  worse  than  before.  What  he  needs 
is  limbering  up.  He  needs  freedom, 
extension,  relaxation,  shaking — whatever 
will  tend  to  flexibility  and  rapid  in- 
dependent control.  We  do  not  condemn 
spring-grip  dumbbells  indiscriminately, 
but  we  condemn  them  when  they  are 
used  indiscriminately — as  we  believe  that 
they  generally  are. 

Now  our  objection  to  fixed  apparatus 
is  that  it  is  used  indiscriminately  among 
large  masses  of  learners.  The  difficulty 
is  not  insuperable.  Obviously  what  we 
need  is  a  larger  set  of  men  and  women 
trained  to  discriminate,  trained  to  tell 
at  a  glance  that  this  pupil  needs  the  use 
of  fixed  apparatus,  that  that  pupil 
assuredly  does  not  ;  then  to  divide  pupils 
into  groups,  and  to  cater  for  each  group. 
To  demand  individual  attention  for  our 
masses  would   be   ridiculous  :   we  have 
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neither  the  time  nor  the  money.  What 
we  urge  is  that  people  should  be  dis- 
tributed into  groups,  not  merely  accord- 
ing to  their  height  or  even  according  to 
their  height  and  weight,  but  according 
to  the  strength  of  their  heart,  the  power 
of  their  breathing,  their  general  build,  and 
their  general  mental  as  well  as  physical 
deficiencies.    It  would  not  be  hard  to 
group    boys,    men,    girls,    and  women 
according   to   certain   traits.    Then  we 
could  proceed  to  deal  with  them  far 
more  safely  in  classes.    As  it  is,  our 
classes  are  generally  organised  on  an 
entirely  wrong  principle. 

As  a  final  piece  of  practical  advice  we 
should  say  that  the  many  who  praise  fixed 
apparatus  unexceptionally  may  spoil  their 
cause  by  alienating  all-round  athletes. 
They  should  have  urged  its  use  for  certain 
classes  and  cases,  and  have  strongly  dis- 
couraged its  use  in  other  cases.  It  is  not 
the  fixed  apparatus  that  we  condemn. 
What  we  condemn  is  the  too  high  praise 
of  it  by  those  who  give  us  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  only  faultless,  but  also 
complete. 

For  the  tactless  use  of  it  has  remark- 
ably little  to  do  with  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  breathing,  the  carriage  of  the 
body,  the  muscular  economy,  and  the 
agility  of  the  ,  legs.  In  its  place  it  is 
good,  but,  as  an  indiscriminate  article 
of  furniture,  the  fixed  apparatus  is  not 
in  its  place. 

We  jiow  leave  the  reader  to  Lieut. 
Flynn,  who  in  a  later  chapter  will  treat 
of  other  gymnastic  work — with  ropes, 
rings,  etc.  Here  he  will  confine  himself 
to  the  Vaulting-Horse  and  Horizontal 
Bar. 

VAULTING-HORSE. — BY  LIEUT,  FLYNN. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  this 
piece  of  apparatus  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  among  gymnasts.    It  has  just 


that  abandon,  jnst  that  "  neck  or  nothing- 
ness "  so  dear  (thank  Heaven  !)  to  the 
hearts  of  the  English—!  beg  the  Editor's 
pardon — Anglo-Saxon  race.    It  has  this 
special  advantage  over  parallels  or  hori- 
zontal or  rings,  that  the  lower  limbs  are 
brought  prominently  into  play.    Also  it 
cultivates  the  power  of  judging  distance 
accurately,  in  most  exercises  done  with  a 
rmi—i.e.  exercises  in  which  the  board 
is   gradually  placed   further   from  the 
Horse    and   exercises   over   the  Horse 
lengthways.    As  an  educator  of  nerve 
it  probably  has  no  equal,  and  this,  too, 
in  its  most  elementary  stages.    That,  as 
teachers  are  well  aware,  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  physical  training,  and  is 
one  of  the  great  advantages  which  fixed 
apparatus  has  over  mass- work.    We  do 
not  for  a  moment  underrate  the  latter 
In  fact,  they  are   interdependent  ;  no 
physical  training  is  worth  much  in  which 
both  are  not  cultivated.    With  a  rational 
amount  of  care,  the  risk  to  life  and  limb 
is  very  slight.    That  the  Horse  is  the 
most  exhilarating  form  of  gymnastics  no 
one  who  has  ever  seen  a  class  at  work 
under  a  good  and  smart  leader  will  fail 
to  acknowledge,  and  no  one  who  has 
taken  part  in  a  quick  "  follow  on  "  is 
likely  to  forget  his  own  general  all-round 
sense  of  fitness,  and  the  cheery  good 
temper  round  him,  thanks  to  our  four- 
legged  friend.    Besides  all  this,  the  ex- 
ercises when  well  done  are  most  graceful. 
One  has  merely  to  glance  at  the  illus- 
trations to  see  that. 

But  we  wish  above  all  things  to  l)e 
fair,  to  be  sportsmanlike.  The  Horse  is 
not  a  panacea  for  all  "  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  It  gives  you  agility,  nerve, 
judgment  of  distance,  good  temper"  (at 
the  time,  at  least) — all  most  useful  ad- 
jimcts  towards  the  formation  of  a  really 
healthy  man  which,  by  the  way,  many 
gymnasts  are  not.    But  say  your  heart 
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is  weak— is  it.  a  good  thing  then  ?  If 
you  arc  well  in  the  running  for  "  a  place  " 
as  the  fat  man  of  your  locality,  is  it  a 
good  thing  to  start  on  ?    If  you  are  a 
sufferer  frosn  that  anno  domini  which 
none  of  us  can  set  at  complete  defiance, 
and  if  the  "  synovial  fluid  "  does  not  run 
with  quite  the  freedom  of  "  the  days  of 
your  youth,"  well,  to  all  such  I  would 
say  the  Horse— our  Horse— is  not  for 
you.    Try  his  prototype  of  the  stable. 
Join  the  "  liver  brigade,"  and  see  that 
you  attend  its  meetings  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  devotee. 


A,  3 


Fig.  I. — The  Horse. 


Weighing  up,  therefore,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  popular  apparatus,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  excellent  as  it 
may  be  as  an  educator  of  nerve,  decision, 
promptitude,  agility,  camaraderie,  and 
good  spirits,  it  is  not  for  every  man. 

We  propose  to  deal,  in  this  and  the 
other  chapters,  only  with  such  exercises 
as  can  be  readily  grasped  from  the 
Figures.  The  explanations  we  shall  try 
to  make  as  simple  and  as  much  to  the 
point  as  possible.  The  female  Figure 
shows  exercises  suitable  for  girls  and 
women  especially. 

First,  as  to  names.  The  portion  of  the 
Horse  at  one  end  (C  in  Fig.  i)  is  called 
the  neck.  The  portion  between  the 
pommels  A,  B,  is  called  the  saddle.  The 


portion  outside  the  pommels  at  the  other 
end  (D  in  Fig.  i)  is  called  the  croup. 
The  pommel  next  to  the  neck  (A  in  Fig. 
i)  is  called  the  neck  pommel,  the  other 
(B  in  Fig.  i)  the  croup  pommel.  The 
side  of  the  Horse  on  the  left  as  you 
look  from  the  croup  towards  the  neck  i? 
called  the  "  near  side,"  the  other  side 
the  "  off  side." 

APPARATUS  AND  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  Horse  apparatus  should  have  the 
following  measurements.  The  spring- 
board should  be  about  3  ft.  long,  raised 
4  in.  at  its  higher  end.  The  best  kind 
of  Horse  is  made  with  legs  adjustable 
to  any  height.  Length  of  Horse,  about 
6  ft.  ;  between  pommels  (measured  from 
centre  to  centre),  about  17J-  in.  ;  height 
of  pommels  at  centre,  about  4I  in.  The 
pommels  are  hollow  and  leather-covered, 
and  can  be  removed. 

POSITION. — HOW  TO  RUN  AND  TAKE  OFF. 

Stand  about  ten  yards  from  the  Horse. 
Walk  the  first  two  steps  (this  gets  you 
into  your  stride)  ;  then  run,  sprmg  from 
one  foot  and  land  on  both  (as  in  a  long 
jump,  but  coming  over  on  the  toes  in- 
stead of  on  the  heels)  ;  then  spring  from 
both  feet,  grasping  the  pommels  at  same 
moment. 

Exercises  on  the  Horse. 
L  =  Left.    R  =  Right. 
For  the  exercises,  start  with  a  run 
of  about  ten  yards,  and  spring  from  both 
feet. 

Exercise  i. 

"  FRONT  REST." 

Jump  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Your  weight  should  be  mostly  on  your 
arms,  your  thighs  lightly  touching  the 
Horse.  The  grasp  of  your  hands  should 
be  somewhat  closer  to  the  "  off  side " 
than  to  the  "  near  side  "  of  the  Horse. 
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This  preserves  the  balance  better.  In 
coming  to  the  upright  position  on  the 


Fig.  2. 


ground,  remember  to  land  on  your  toes, 
turning  your  knees  well  out.  This  is 
most  important  in  alighting  from  all  the 
apparatus. 

Exercise  2. 

"  KNEEL  ON  ONE  KNEE." 

Spring  from  the  ground  and  kneel, 
alternately,  on  your  L.  and  R.  knee. 
Return  to  the  spring-board  or  spring  as 
before,  and  bring  your  leg  up  between 
your  hands.  Note  that  it  is  not  the 
knee  but  the  leg  below  the  knee  on 
which  you  should  rest.  Your  instep  also 
sliould  touch  the  Horse. 

Exercise  3. 

"  KNEEL  ON  BOTH  KNEES." 

Spring  from  both  feet,  and  bring  your 


knees  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig  3. 
Repeat  the  movement. 

Exercise  4. 

"  KNEE  JUMP  TO  THE  GROUND." 

Take  your  hands  off  the  pommel 
when  you  are  in  the  position  of  Fig.  3. 
Swing  your  arms  sharply  above  your 
head,  and  spring  from  your  lower  limbs 
to  the  ground.  Bend  your  knees  well 
outwards  in  alighting. 

Exercise  5. 


Fig.  4. 


Spring  from  both  feet,  bringing  your 
knees  well  up  to  your  chest  and  on  to 


Fig.  5. 


the  saddle,  straightening  your  legs  as 
in  Fig.  4.     From  that  position  throw 
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your  hands  above  your  head,  hollow 
your  back  well,  and  jump  to  the  front 
(Fig.  5).     Keep  your  eyes  off  the  ground. 

Exercise  6. 

"  VAULT  BETWEEN  THE  HANDS." — "  SQUAT 
OVER  THE  SADDLE  TO  THE  GROUND." 

Run  as  in  the  previous  exercises,  but, 
instead  of  placing  your  feet  on  the  saddle. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


bring  them  through  3'our  hands  as 
Fig.  6.  It  is  much  safer  for  the  beginner 
to  hold  the  porhmels  till  his  legs  are 
through,  when  they  should  be  extended 
before  reaching  the  ground.  He  can  then 
try  the  same  movement, 
retaining  the  squatting 
position  and  lightly  push- 
ing off  the  pommel.  Fig. 
7  shows  the  squat  on 
one  knee. 

vSquatting-exercises  can 
also  be  done  from  the 
back  rest  (Fig.  8). 

(1)  Squat  backwards 
and  stand  on  the  Horse 

(Fig.  4). 

(2)  The  same  to  the 
front  rest  (Fig.  2). 

(3)  Squat  backwards  with  or  without 
■the  turn. 


Exercise  7. 

"  WOLF  VAULTS." 

A  "  wolf  vault  "  is  a  vault  in  which 
one  leg  is  in  the  squatting  position  and 
the  other  straddled  sideways  (Fig.  9). 


Fig.  S. 


Fig.  9. 

TO  DO  A  WOLF  VAULT  OVER  THE  HORSE. 

Spring  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  extending  one  leg  straight  out 
over  the  neck  or  croup,  keeping  the  other 
in  ,  the  squat  position  on  the  saddle. 
Have  the  feet  closed  before  you  land.  As 
a  preparatory  movement,  first  spring  to 
the  position  shown,  resting  on  the  horse. 

,Now  do  the  exercise  to  the  opposite 
sid^., 

Exercise  8. 
The  same  exercise,  with  a  turn  before 
you  alight. 


Fig.  jo. 


"  STRADDLE  EXERCISES. 

A  "  Straddle  vault  "  is  when  both  legs 
are  extended  wide  apart  either  sideways 
(Fig.  10)  or  forwards. 
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Exercise  9. 

WITH  A  RUN  STRADDLE  OVER  THE  SADDLE 
TO  THE  GROUND. 

Run,  grasp  the  pommels,  and  spring, 
straddling  your  legs  as  in  Fig.  10.  Release 
your  grasp  of  the  pommels,  and  pass 
over  the  Horse  with  your  legs  straddled, 
sharply  hollowing  your  back  and  closing 
your  legs  before  alighting. 

Exercise  10. 
Straddle  with  a  turn  before  you  alight. 

FLANK  VAULT  EXERCISES. 

A  flank  vault  is  a  swing  over  the 
Horse;  during  it  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  body  is  turned  towards  the  upper 
side  of  the  Horse, 

Exercise  11. 

"  WITH  A  RUN  FLANK  VAULT  RIGHT." 

Run,  grasp  the  pommels,  and  instantly 
let  go  with  your  right  hand  and  carry 
your  body  over  the  Horse  as  in  Fig.  11. 


Exercise  14. 

"  WITH  A  RUN  FRONT  VAULT  RIGHT." 

Run  and  grasp  the  pommels  as  in  the 
last  exercise.  Release  the  grasp  of  your 
right  hand,  throwing  your  weight  well 


Be  careful  to  keep  your  legs  high  and 
your  weight  on  your  left  arm,  Mhich 
should  be  straight,  and  to  avoid  looking 
on  the  ground  as  you  alight.  Alight 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  saddle,  with 
your  back  to  the  Horse. 

Exercise  12. 
The  same  exercise  to  the  right. 

Exercise  13. 
The  same  exercise,  with  a  quarter  to 
half  turn  before  you  alight. 


on  to  the  left  pommel.  As  you  let  go 
with  the  right;  make  a  quarter  turn  to 
the  left.  Your  left  arm  should  be  kept 
as  stiff  as  possible,  and  your  body  and 
legs  almost  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  12.  Alight 
opposite  the  croup  pommel  with  your 
shoulders  at  right  angles  to  the  Horse. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  vault  as  the  turn  is 
being  completed. 

Exercise  15. 
Do  this  to  the  left. 

Exercise  16. 

Exercises  15-16,  but  with  a  quarter 
and  half  turn. 

Exercise  17. 

"  WITH  A  RUN  REAR  VAULT  LEFT." 

Run  and  spring 
as  before.  Let  go 
with  your  left 
hand.  When  you 
jump,  make  a 
quarter  left  turn 
and  bring  your 
body  over  the 
Horse,  as  in  Fig. 
13-  Alight  oppo- 
site the  croup,  with  your  shoulders  at 
right  angles  to  the  Horse.    Lean  well 


Fig.  13. 
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back  on  your  right  hand,  keeping  your 
hcad  up. 

Exercise  iS. 
The  same  exercise  to  the  right. 


arms.    Keep  your  legs  together, 
let  them  touch  the  Horse,  and 
vault  kec]i  them  high. 


Exercise  IQ. 
The  same,  but  with  a  half  left  or  " 
side  "  turn  before  you  alight. 


m- 


FiG.  14. 


Exercise  20. 

FEINTS. 

A  feint  means  a  swing  in  whicli  your 
right  leg  is  brought  round  your  right  arm 

to  the  side  of 
the  Horse  (Fig. 
14)  and  imme- 
diately swung 
back  again. 
When  done  with 
both  legs,  it  is 
called  a  double 
feint. 

Tlae  following 
exercise  shows 
this.  "From 
Front  Rest  Feint 
Right  and  Front 
Vault  Left." 
In  doing  this  exercise  get  your  weight 
well  on  your  right  arm,  and  remember 
to  get  your  legs  as  horizontal  as  possible 
during  the  vault. 

Exercise  21. 

DOUBLE  FEINTS.  . 

Swing  both  legs 
over    and  round 
your    right  arm 
(Fig.  15).  Your  legs 
must  not  touch  the 
Horse.  Swing  your 
legs  back  and  vault 
left.  The  double 
feint  requires 
considerable 
strength    in  the 


Do  not 
in  the 

"  Half 


Mfaning  of  "  Circles  "  and 
Circles." 

A  circle  is  where  the  leg  or  legs  pass 
first  over  one  pommel  and  then  over  the 
other,  the  hand  being  raised  to  admit  the 
leg.  A  half  circle  is  where  the  circling 
legs  are  carried  over  one  pommel  only. 

Circles. 

"  with  half  circle  of  leg  from  the 
outside." 
Exercise  22. 
Half  circle  forward  with  your  right  leg 
to  a  seat  on  your  right  thigh  upon  the 
saddle. 

Exercise  23. 

The  same,  with  a  quarter  left  turn  to  a 
riding  seat. 

In  Exercise  22 
throw  your  weight 
upon  your  left 
hand  as  leg  is 
brought  over  the 
pommel  and  right 
hand  is  raised 
(Fig.  16a).  Return 
to  front  rest  with 
your  right  leg,  and 
repeat  with  left. 

The  shifting  of 
the  weight  from 
one   hand  to  the 

other,  while  you  keep  your  body  well 
over  the  centre  of  the  saddle,  is  a  most 
important  part  of  ciixhng  movements. 

"  from  front  rest,  right  circle 
with  right  leg." 

Push  back  from  front  rest  so  that  your 
legs  are  momentarily  raised  from  the 
Horse.  Pass  your  right  leg  under  your 
left    leg  and    over    the  neck  pommel. 


Fig.  16a. 
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raising  your  left  hand  ;  replacing  your 
left  hand,  puss  your  right  leg  back  over 

the  croup  pom- 
mel, raising  your 
hand  to  let  your 
leg  through;  then 
come  to  front 
rest.  Do  not  let 
your  right  leg 
'  touch  the  Horse, 
and  keep  it  as 
straight  as  pos- 
sible. Also  at- 
tend to  the  pre- 
vious instmc- 
tions  when  you 
are  raising  your  hands  and  keeping  your 
weight  over  the  centre  of  the  Horse. 

Exercise  24. 

"  THIEF  JUMP  EXERCISE." 

For  the  jump,  draw  back  the  board 
just  far  enough  to  touch  the  Horse  when 
you  stand  on  the  board  v/itlj  your  leg 
extended  to  the  front. 

You  make  the  jump  from  one  foot, 
and,  while  you  are  jumping,  your  hands 
support  yom-  body  momentarily  by  grasp- 
ing the  pommels. 

"  THIEF  JUMP  OVEI^  THE  HORSE." 


alight 


doing  a  clean  jump  ;  grasp  the  pommels, 
press    from    your    liands,  and 
neatly. 

Exercise  25. 

HANDSPRING.  —  "  RUN  AND 
HANDSPRING  OVER 
THE  HORSE." 

Swing  your  legs  up  to  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
As  the  weight  of  your  body 
goes    to   the   front,  bend 
your  head  well    on  to 
your  chest,  push  well  off 
from    your     arms,  and 
alight   with    your  back 
to  the  Horse. 

Handsprings  may  be 
done  with  the  arms  (i) 
bent ;  (2)  at  first  straight, 
then  bent :  (3)  at  first 
bent,  then  straightened  ; 
(4)  straight  throughout. 


Fig.  18. 


Exercise  26. 

"pike  jump  over  SADDLE." 

Fig.  19  shows  this  jump  just  as  the 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  19. 


^  Run   spring  from  one  foot  as  before    pupil  is  coming  on  to  the  shoulders  of 

directed,   then    shoot   both   feet   over    the  person  who  is  catching. 

the  saddle  (Fig.  17)  as  though  you  were       Run,  spring  from  the  ground,  placing 
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your  hands  on  the  shoulders,  as  in  Fig. 
ig,  and  keeping  your  back  and  legs  as 
straight  as  possible  during  the  vault. 

Let  beginners  or  nervous  pupils  first 
jump  on  to  the  shoulders  and  back  on 
to  the  spring-board  ;  then  do  the  exercise 


right  over. 


Exercise  27. 

"  STRADDLE  LENGTHWAYS  OVER  NECK." 

:  The  spring-board  for  this  class  of 
exercise  is  put  just  behind  the  Horse. 


Fig.  20. 


The  pommels  are  removed.  In  this 
exercise  keep  the  legs  closed  till  they  are 
in  "  free  front  lever,"  as  shown  in  Fig. 
20.  Press  your  hands  well  off  as  you 
straddle,  at  the  same  time  keeping  your 
head  and  shoulders  well  up,  and  your 
back  hollow. 


Exercise  28. 

'  RUN  WITH  HANDS  ON 
NECK,  AND  SQUAT 
OVER." 

The  same  directions 


apply  here  ;  but  squat  instead  of  strad- 
dling over  the  neck. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  clean  Cat  Jump  over 
Horse.  Place  your  hands  on  the  croup, 
straddling  your  legs.  Slioot  over  the 
neck,  pressing  well  off  your  hands. 


HORSE  LENGTHWAYS. 
CIRCLE    OF    RIGHT    LEG  OVER 

Fig.  22  shows  the  circle  of 
leg  over  the  croup. 


CROur 
the  right 


Fig. 


Run,  place  your  hands  on  the  croup, 
and  spring,  carrying  your  right  leg  over, 
raising  your  hands  to  let  it  pass,  and 
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I 


replacing  your  right  hand  when  your 
leg  is  through,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

I^ig-  23  gives  a  Rear  Vault  Right  over 
the  croup  to  the  ground. 

Run,  place  your  hands  on  the  croup, 
and  spring,  carrying  both  your  legs  over 
and  replacing  your  left  hand. 

Fig.  24,  "Roll  forwards  from  end 
of  Horse,  down  to  stand  beyond  it." 

This  movement  can  be  done  from 
"  handstand  on  saddle."  Let  your  head 
come  forward  in  front  of  your  hands. 
Bend  well  at  the  waist,  as  in  Fig.  24, 


and  let  your  shoulders  rest  against  the 
Llorse.  Let  go  with  your  hands  and 
come  to  the  ground. 


I'  IG.  24. 


HORIZONTAL  BAR. 


'  SIDE  HANG  AND  CROSS  HANG. 

Have  the  bar  so  high  that  you  can  reach 
it  by  a  slight  jump.  In  the  "  Side  Hang  " 
the  grasp  is  either  ordinary,  reverse,  or 


Fig.  2. 


combined.    In  the  "  Cross  Hang  "  it  is 
either  with  the  thumbs  towards  "^the  face 
(ordinary  grasp),  or  with  the  ,  thumbs 
away  from  the  face  (reverse  grasp). 
Exercise  i. — Four  to  six  repeated  jumps 


BY  LIEUT.  FLYNN. 
EXERCISES. 

to  "  Side  Hang  "  on  the  bar,  with  straight 
arms  (Fig.  i). 

Exercise:2.—The  same  to  "  Cross  Hang  " 
(Fig..  2). 


^'c-  3-  Fig.  4, 


Exercise  3.— The  same  to  "  Side  Hang  " 
with  bent  arms  (Fig.  3). 

Exercise  4.— The  same  to  "  Cross  Hang  " 
with  bent  arms. 

Exercise  5.— Nos.  i  to  4  with  simulta- 
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neous  leg-movements— viz.  {a)  Bend  and 
straighten  one  or  both  feet ;  (6)  raise  and 
sink  one  or  both  heels  ;  (c)  raise  and  sink 
one  or  both  knees  ;  {d)  extend  one  leg  ; 
(e)  raise  both  legs  forwards  until  their 
insteps  touch  the  bar— the  legs  may  be 
bent  or  quite  straight. 

Exercise  6.— Rise  slowly  or  quickly  from 
straight-arm  to  bent-arm  hang. 

Exercise  7. — Travel  along  the  bar  in 
"  side-hang  "  with  the  ordinary,  reverse, 
or  combined  grasp — one  hand  after  the 
other,  either  in  the  ordinary  way  or  one 
crossing  the  other. 

Exercise  8.— Travel  from  the  ordinary 
grasp  to  the  wide  grasp,  with  movement 
either  (Fig.  4)  of  one  hand  only  or  of  the 
two  hands  alternately. 

EXERCISES  WITH  A  SWING. 

Exercise  i. — Swing  forwards  and  back- 
wards in  side-hang. 

Exercise  2. — Swing  and  relax  moment- 
arily one  or  both  hands  at  the  end  of 
each  back-swing. 

Exercise  3. — Swing  and  travel  sideways 
with  the  right  and  left  hand  alternately. 

TURNS  WHILST  HANGING  ON  THE  HANDS. 

Exercise  i. — Twist  your  body,  main- 
taining firm  grasp  with  your  hands. 


Exercise  2. — With  quarter  left  turn, 
change  from  Side-Hang  to  Cross-Hang. 

Exercise  3. — Make  a  half  left  turn 
round  either  your  right  or  your  left  hand, 
which  maintains  its  grasp. 

Exercise  4. — Continue  Exercise  3, 
travelling  along  the  bar  (Fig.  5). 

UNDER-SWINGS. 

Exercise  i.— Let  the  bar  be  chest  high 
or  higher.  Do  Under-Swings  over  a  rope 
placed  parallel  with  the  bar,  gradually 
increasing  the  height  of  the  rope  (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  6. 


Fio. 


Exercise  2. — Jump  to  the  "  rest " 
position,  let  your  body  drop  back  to 
full  arms'  length,  bring  your  insteps  to 
the  bar,  and  instantly  shoot  to  the  front. 

Exercise  3. — The  same,  over  a  rope 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bar. 

TURNS-OVER  BETWEEN  ARMS  UNDER  BAR. 

Let  the  bar  be  at  the  height  of  your 
head. 

Side-hang  with  ordinary,  reverse,  or: 
conibined  grasp.    Pass  your  legs  between  1 
your  arms  under  the   bar   and  down 
(Fig.  7),  making  a  complete  turn-oven 
of  your  body  backwards.     Then  come 
back  again  to  the  starting  position. 
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Exercise  i. — From  the  standing  position 
>!i  the  ground,  to  the  same. 


Exercise  2.— To  the  hang,  head  dowTi- 
wards. 

Exercise  3.— To  the  back-hang,  [a)  with 
bent  legs,  [b)  with  straight  legs  (Fig.  8). 

Exercise  4. — Turn  over  to  the  back- 
hang,  and  release  one  hand,  when  a  com- 
plete turn  follows  of  itself  to  the  side- 
hang. 

SLOW  EXERCISES. 

Exercise  i.— "  Hang  slow  circle  to 
rest." 

Hang  and  raise  your  feet  to  the  bar  ; 
bend  your  arms  and  pull  yourself  over 
the  bar  to  the  rest.  You  can  do  this 
exercise  in  aU  the  various  grasps.  It  is 
difficult,  especially  to  men  who  have 
heavy  lower  limbs,  as  the  strain  on  the 
abdominal  muscles  is  great. 

As  a  "  leading  up "  exercise  to  this 
we  recommend  you  to  lie  on  your  back 
and  bring  your  legs  slowly  up  to  the 
horizontal  position,  and  then  as  slowly  as 

possible  lower  them 
to  the  ground.  Pupils 
should  also  first 
practise  the  ordinary 
circle,  jumping  from 
the  ground  on  to  the 
bar  with  bent  arms, 
and  circling  quickly 
over    to    the  rest. 


Exercise  2. — "  From  back-hang,  with 
hollow  back  and  thighs  to  the  bar.  Slow 
circle  to  back  rest." 

Hang  in  the  back-hang  with  your 
thighs  to  the  bar.  Bend  your  arms,  still 
keeping  your  back  hollow  and  your  feet 
pointing  upwards.  Let  your  legs  pass 
over  the  bar,  and  let  your  back  come 
in  contact  with  it,  at  the  same  time  let- 
ting your  weight  pass  over  the  bar, 
raising  your  head,  and  dropping  your 
feet  until  you  come  to  the  back  rest. 

Exercise  3. — "  Hang  and  Slow  Rise  to 
Rest." 

You  should  pay 
particular  attention 
to  the  position  of 
your  wrists  on  the 
bar.     They  should 
be  weU  over  and 
along  the  bar,  and  |' 
should  not  slip  from  / 
this  position  as  you  ( 
start  the  exercise,  j 
as  it  is  from  the  | 
right  way  of  placing  1 
the  wrist  that  you  > 
get  all  the  power.  ^ 
From   the  hang  ^, 
position  rise  slowly 
to  the  "  bent  arm 
hang,"  letting  your 
feet  come  forward 
under  the   bar  as 
you  do  the  move- 
ment ;    your  head  also  you  may  bend 
slightly  forward,  as  in   Fig.  ga.  From 
there  press  up  to  the  rest.     This  ex- 
ercise   is    particularly    trying    to  the 
wrists  and  forearm,  and  as  a  means  of 
working  up  these  parts  of  our  anatomy 
rapidly  and  giving  the  necessary  strength, 
the  writer  finds  nothing  so  good  as  tlie 
Sandow  grip-dumbbells. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  any  tendency 
to  cramp,  after  using  the  grip-dumb- 


I 


Fig.  ()L>. 
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bells,  rapidly  open  and  close  the  hand, 
extending  the  lingers  to  the  utmost. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  slow  ex- 
ercises the  main  thing  is  to  keep  perfectly 
even  time  all  through  the  movement. 
That  is  to  say,  the  feet  should  always 
move  to  an  equal  distance  in  a  given 
time. 

Exercise  4.—"  From  Back  Hang  with 
hohow  back,  and  Thighs  to  Back.  Sink 
to  Back  Lever     (Fig.  10). 


Fig.  10. 

From  this  position  sink  behind  the 
bar,  keeping  your  back  hollow  until  your 
body  and  legs  are  horizontaL 

All  lever  positions  are  difficult,  especi- 
ally to  men  who  are  heavily  built  about 
the  lower  limbs,  the  strain  on  the  back 
and  shoulders  being  very  severe.  A 
somewhat  easier  way  than  to  come  down 
to  it  slowly  is  to  brmg  the  legs  through 
the  hands  and  instantly  shoot  out  into 
the  lever,  bracing  up  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  shoulders.  As  a  preparatory 
movement,  practise  with  bent  knees. 
Yet  another  plan  is  to  get  a  friend  to 
take  the  weight  off  by  holding  your  legs, 
till  your  back  gets  accustomed  to  the 
strain.  The  following  is  also  an  excellent 
exercise  for  strengthening  the  back. 

Stand  in  tlie  straddle  position  and  take 
as  heavy  a  dumbbell  as  you  can  com- 
fortably manage  in  both  hands.  Swing 
down  between  your  legs,  and  up  above 
your  head.  The  dumbbell  must  be  of 
sufficient  weight  to  make  you  feel  that 
vou  are  actually  working  the  spine.  The 
ordinary  light  "  mass  "  dumbbell  for  this 
class  of  exercise  is  absolutely  useless.  A 


word  here  in  favour  of  the  right  use  of 
expanders,  grip-dumbbells,  and  such-like 
appliances.  If  you  wish  to  do  an  exercise 
which  throws  considerable  strain  on  any 
particular  muscle,  that  muscle  must  have 
special  attention.  This,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  where  these  valuable  adjuncts 
to  muscle-building  come  in. 

I  am  aware  that  many  will  not  agree 
with  the  writer  in  this,  but  that  will  not 
deter  him  from  giving  his  own  practical 
experience.    A  man  of  ordinary  build, 
who  has  never  done  gymnastics,  and  has, 
say,  rather  weak  abdominal  muscles,  and 
whose  dorsals  are  none  too  powerful,  by 
paying  special  attention  to  these  weak 
parts  by  means  of  stretchers,  etc.,  will 
come  on  far  quicker  than  the  man  who 
night  after  night  "slogs"  away  at  exer- 
cises which  are  quite  beyond  his  strength, 
and  goes  through  drudgery  which,  with  a 
little  thought,  he  might   easily  avoid. 
This  is  not  intended  to  underestimate  the 
splendid  value  of  "mass  work"  ;  it  simply 
means  that,  if  you  wish  to  do  advanced 
work,  the  shortest  cut  to  the  goal  of  your 
ambition  will  be  to  strengthen  your  weak 
points  in  the  way  suggested.    Once  you 
have  the  power,  you  are  well  on  the  road 
to  success. 

Fig.  II  shows  a  "  front  lever."  Y'ou 


YlG.  II. 

can  do  this  by  dropping  your  legs  slowly 
from,  the  "  hang  head  downwards  "  or 
from  the  ordinary  hang  with  the  shoulders 
and  legs.  You  should  first  attempt  it 
with  one  leg  only,  the  other  being  bent 
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at  the  knee.  And  in  all  similar  move-  flank  front  (Fig.  12)  or  rear 
meats  we  recommend  the  above  "  leading    and  squat  through  the  hands 
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up  exercises. 

SWINGING  EXERCISES. 

Exercise  i.— "  The  Upstart." 

The  upstart  should  first  be  practised 
with  the  low  bar.  This  is  a  class  of  move- 
ment in  which  the  exact  timing  of  your 
effort  is  the  main  thing.  A  parallel  case 
in  fencing  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  time 
of  attack." 

Hang,  swing  forward,  then  raise  your 
feet  to  the  bar,  keeping  your  legs  and 
arms  straight. 

From  this  position,  press  strongly  on 
your  arms,  still  keeping  them  straight ; 


Upstart  and  straddle, 
(Fig-  13). 


or  somersault 


Fig.  13. 

Fig.  14  shows  a  "hock  swing  off  " 
from  abo  ve  bar.    From  the  position  above 


Fig.  14. 

bar,  throw  your  arms  above  your 
at  the  same  time  throw  your  feet  slightly  ^hf  A  f/^ightening  out  your  body  (see 
upwards  and  then  doJiwards,  kefping  ,  ^'"^ 

your  legs  straight;  pullmg  on  your  hands!  to  theT'^"  From  that  position  drop 
raise  your  body  to  the  rest  position. 

The  "  Upstart  "  is  practically  the  open- 
ing movement  for  advanced  exercises 
on  the  bar,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  get  it  perfect.  In  its  perfect  form  it 
should  be  done  without  jerk  of  any  kind, 
the  whole  movement  giving  the  idea  of 
perfect  rhythm  and  time.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  frequent  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  upstart  :— Up- 
start and  vault  right  and  left,  either 

42 
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Fig.  15  shows  a  knee  circle  backwards. 

circle  backwards  with  plenty  of  swing 
from  your  left  leg.  The  back  of  your 
knee  must  touch  the  bar  before  the  circle 
is  begun. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  16  shows  a  "  forward  knee  circle  " 
with  reversed  grasp. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  "  mill  circle  "  sideways 
—i.e.  with  the  legs  straddling  and  the 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18  gives  a  "  mill  circle  "  forward^ 
a  similar  kind  of  exercise. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  shoot  over  the  bar 
with  the  legs  in  half  lever.  This  is  best 
learnt  on  the  low  bar  first. 


body  across  the  bar.  The  main  thing 
here  is  to  keep  the  body  rigid  and  straight 
through  the  circle. 


Fig.  19. 

From  the  seat  on  the  bar,  swing  back 
to  "  back  hang  "  with  your  feet  against 
the  bar  :  on  the  return  forward  swing, 
sharply  hollow  your  back,  pushing  off 
the  bar,  and  alight  on  the  ground. 


Fig.  2a 


Fig.  18. 


"Free  Seat  Circle  Backwards"  is 
shown  in  Fig.  20. 

Keep  your  knees  straight,  and  circle 
round  the  bar  without  touching  it  with 
your  legs.  Throw  the  weight  of  your 
body  well  back,  and,  as  soon  as  your 
weight  rises  in  front  of  the  bar,  hollow 
your  back  and  shift  the  grasp  of  your 
hands,  bringing  your  wrists  above  the 
bar. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 
WHEN   YOU   ARE   "TOO  BUSY." 

(REMEDIAL  HINTS   FOR   MOST  PEOPLE.) 
Dr.  George  Wilson  on  Eest-The  Folly  of  "Pressing"  Continually -Use  of  a  Sunset-The  Eve  the 
doC  r'-^"'  "'^'^       Breathing-It'is  the  most  Frequent  Ac  s  that 

do  Badly  and  that  we  Suffer  most  by  doing  Badly-Self-compulsory  Repose-When  vou  are  tlo 
Busy,  then  IS  the  Time  for  Leisureliness-Care  for  the  Outside-Care  for  thrinside^allrine 

Irt  ^'co    'V  ^--'=i--Breathings-Don't-Extensions-Crou  S-3eK^^^^^^^^ 

gestion-Concentration  without  Tension-Perspective-Four  Hobbies,  Two  Physical  Two  Menta"- 
Cooking  and  Food-Values  should  be  One-Air  and  Light  Baths-Don't  Send  Tt  ihoulhts  A^SLt 
tt'Tr\':   --^-afn-See  Things  now  as  you  will  see  them  soon-Be  Wal  I  the  ptt  o 
i       SL^I-iy  thTpiat  Keading-Hold  your'  oJ.H-ToLX 

-pHERE  have  recently  been  published  nately,  no  educational  department  has 

X     the  new  Model  Syllabus  of  Physical  as  vpf  qppt.  fi+  ^    •    i  j  i^'^^'-^^^nc  nas. 

Exercises  anrl         r./  ^   '     ^           include    expansion  of 

^Res  '     Fron.    th.          "^T^  ''''  °"  ""^^'^"^  '            ^^^e  of  subjects  to. 

pa^iaph^rch^^rpiiL^^^^^^^^^ 
try'iritTth" ^"^^  -er:t.^c.?or;\ns^^^ 

Deiore  they    aid  down  their  very  m-    mtendent   of   the   Mavisbank  Asvlnm 
complete — and  unattractive— rnrlp  d^i*  x-         ,  ividvibudnK:  Asylum, 

P  u  unattractive    code.  Polton,  continues  his  exquisite  teaching 

loos  *         i         '       ''^^^        ^'P''  *°  the  need  of  seeing  or  imaginiL  a 

oosen  the  brow,  to  release  the  eyes,  to    distant  horizon,  as  follows         ^  ^ 

You  J.vTh'^V'^.  ^V'^T^'l*^'^^^^^"-  "The  more  impressive  your  picture 
You  may  think  this  whole  subject  stupid,  of  the  horizon  can  be  the  more  eas^lv 
or  perhaps  as  interesting  and  as  impor-    will  you  call  it  up;   a'nd   he  wTder  the 

but  if  vouV"  °'  'r^-'^^'^'-  ^^^^^^^^-^  -hich'it  offers  The  mor 
nothin/  s       '  ^^P^^^^'^^  effect  be  on  your  iSnd 

a.e  hL  thT'  T  "  f  ^  '"^'^"^  ^^^^  "°^^h,  a  little  west  of  Id^i^bu  gh 
age  than  that  most  men  and  women  do        p^t^t^^t.^  t  ^'"uuigu, 

not  have  the  most  remote  notTon  of  the  set    rZ^i        '  77  remarkable  sun- 

orf      1-^^  •  •  ■,  iiULiun  oi  tne  set.    The  sky  was  dark  down  to  nearlv 

a  t  of  keeping  their  minds  at  rest.     In  the  bottom  of  the  vault    There  on  v 

Play  and  ^n^ork  ahke,  we  are  '  pressing  '  remained  a  belt  of  light  green-whUe  and 

nearly  all  the  Ume,  anxious-minded  and  very  bright     Below  1^?  .   !  , 

™  £  "EES  t^'pBSB 

is.r  1  they  want    had  fortresses  and  battlements  w-ilk 

nave  been  descnbmg,  and,  unfortu-    towards  the  south,  it  seemed  to  look  out 
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upon  a  vast,  gently-'falling  plain.  Any- 
one who  saw  it  could  not  fail,  I  think,  to 
be  impressed  by  it  and  to  retain  the 
image  of  it;    And  so  we  have  with  us, 
stored  in  our  memory,  a  picture  rich  in 
form  and  wide  in  suggestion— a  picture 
of  a  dark  city  on  the  horizon.    Now,  what 
is  wanted  is  this,  that  we  should  turn 
often  from -small  subjects  of  attention  and 
rest  our  minds  in  the  expanse  of  some- 
thing equivalent  to  this  picture.  Some 
people,  but  only  a  few,  have  always 
practised  this  act.  .  .  :  Most  people,  how- 
ever, find  it  difficult  to  divert  their  mind's 
eye  from  what  is  near  at  hand  and  press- 
ing, and  you  must  give  some  exphcit 
direction  to  their  attention,  some  simple 
guidance,  if  they  are  to  relax  and  expand 
their  minds. 

"  I  am  sure  that  anyone,  even  grown-up  people, 
can  learn  mental  relaxation  very  easily  and  very 
quickly,  if  he  first  learns  the  appropriate  muscular 
act.    That  act  is  one  of  release— the  release  of 
straining  muscles.    The  mind  is  closely  bound,  in 
all  its  activities,  to  its  three  chief  organs  of  expres- 
sion—the eye,  the  mouth,  and  the  hand. 
(In  last  year's  lecture  I  omitted  special 
reference   to   the   hand,   which  was  a 
mistake.)    What  I  wish  you  to  do,  and 
what  you  should  insist  on  being  taught 
if  you  have  not  already  learned  it,  is 
to  relax  yoiir  eyes,  to  relax  your  niotith,  and 
to  relax  your  fingers.    When  the  mind  is 
intent,  the  muscles  of  all  these  organs 
are  more  or  less  rigid.    If  you  relax  them 
you  will  find  it  more  easy  to  open  your 
mind." 

In  a  future  pamphlet  we  expect  that 
Dr.  Wilson  is  sure  to  allude  to  two  other 
matters  of  importance  which  we  can 
regulate.  We  have  dealt  with  them 
in  articles  on  Delsartean  Systems,  etc. 
They  are  the  attitude,  including  the 
pose  of  the  head;  and  the  breathing, 
especially  the  outward  breath,  as  the 
opportunity  for  relaxing  more  and  more. 
But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that 


there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority, 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  mentally 
diseased,  a  simple  physical  cure  for  that 
mental  and  physical  disease  and  dis-ease, 
excessive  hurry. 

It  seems,  however,  that  if  any  art  or 
act  is  of  sufficient  importance,  sufficiently 
frequent  and  vital  in  daily  existence,  you 
must  learn  it  for  yourself.  It  appears  to 
be  considered  out  of  the  scope  of  any 
"  model  course  "  or  orthodox  "  educa- 
tion." You  are  left  to  learn  it  by  your- 
self, or  to  suffer— perhaps  die. 

For  hurry  does  kill.  Busy-ness  and 
anxiety  poison  the  blood.  The  victim 
commits  slow  suicide  by  auto-intoxica- 
tion, unless  Nature  kindly  knocks  him 
up  ! 

Nature's  best  means  of  teaching  is 
pain  or  discomfort.  Man's  should  be 
comfort  and  pleasure.  One  of  the  best 
resources  of  Nature  is  compulsory  rest ; 
one  of  the  best  resources  of  man  is  com- 
pulsory exercise. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  try  not  to 
omit  that  as  an  important  cure  for  the 
''  too  busy."  Only  we  shall  emphasise 
the  generally-neglected  opposite,  self- 
compulsory  repose. 

Most  people  imagine  that  when  they 
are  busy  (they  call  it  "  too  busy  "),  they 
have  every  excuse  for  not  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  outside  and  inside.  Now  the 
time  of  excessive  busy-ness,  the  time 
when  one  writes  a  hasty  illegible  scrawl, 
when  one  skims  over  that  which- should 
be  read  carefully,  when  one  frowns  and 
fidgets  and  grips,  when  one  worries  others 
besides  one's  self,  when  one  swills  the 
porridge  and  other  foods  which  one 
should  eat— that  is  the  very  time  for  extra 
leisureliness. 

Be  more  careful  at  that  time  with  your 
outside— its  clothing,  its  cleanhness,  its 
attitude  and  expression  of  eye  and  mouth 
and  hand.    If  you  are  at  home  you  might 
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change  your  clothes,  especially  your 
under-clothes,  and  have  a  good  wash.  If 
you  are  walking,  walk  leisurely. 
Talk  softly  ;  perhaps  hum  to  yourself. 
Speak  leisurely.  Don't  shout.  Don't 
talk  harshly  or  hurriedly. 

Write  leisurely.  Don't  write  obscurely. 
Don't  write  hastily,  or,  if  you  think  you 
must,  then  don't  post  or  pubhsh  hastily. 
You  will  find  it  better  to  post  some 
writings  in  the  fire  or  publish  them  in 
torn  pieces  in  the  rubbish  basket. 

Eat  leisurely,  if  at  all :  thirty-two  bites 
to  each  mouthful  is  not  an  absurd  excess 
of  carefulness.  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher's 
plan  sometimes  demands,  in  the  Editor's 
case,  three  hundred  bites. 

Don't  hurry  and  scurry  and  worry 
yourself. 

When  you  wash  or  brush  your  hair, 
wash  and  brush  dehberately,  and  enjoy 
the  washing  and  brushing. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  sip  a  little 
cool  or  cold  water. 

Or  do  a  few  brisk  exercises.  But 
directly  you  begin  to  get  out  of  breath 
or  to  "  palpitate,"  rest  and  practise 
deep,  yet  rhythmical,  breathing-exercises. 
Breathe  deeply  and  fully  through  the 
nostrils,  first  sending  the  abdomen  out  and 
the  diaphragm  down,  then  sending  the 
chest  walls  out  (keep  your  palms  on 
them  to  feel  them  moving  out),  then 
sending  the  breath  up,  when  you  have 
drawn  the  diaphragm  up  and  have 
brought  the  chest-walls  in. 

Don't  frown  ;  rather,  as  Dr.  George 
Wilson  says,  think  of  the  horizon.  Don't 
cramp  your  body.  Don't  grip  with  your 
mouth  or  hands  or  feet  or,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  used,  with  your  spine.  Don't 
cramp  your  body  in  any  way. 

Extend  your  extremities— your  head, 
your  feet,  your  hands— as  you  breathe  in 
fully  through  the  nostrils.  When  you 
have  extended  your  extremities,  move 


them  about  at  their  full  extent ;  then  let 
them  go  as  you  let  the  breath  ooze  out. 
Let  go  altogether. 

With  your  hands  on  your  hips,  thumbs 
behind,  and  fingers  in  front,  rise  on  your 
toes  ;  then  crouch  down.  Do  any  other 
exercise,  e.g.  in  the  Course  for  Men,  that 
you  find  interesting  and  useful. 

Go  leisurely,  either  dehberately  or 
humorously,  but  anyhow  leisurely. 

Be  as  careful  with  your  inside  as  you 
are  with  your  outside.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within,  and  it  needs  as  much 
care  as  the  kingdom  of  earth  without. 
Especially  does  your  inside  need  care 
with  regard  to  its  cleanhness  and  its 
attitude. 

Suggest  to  yourself  whatever  interest- 
ing and  harmless  ideas  will  make  you  feel 
comfortably  energetic.  These  may  be 
of  use,  though  you  must  put  them  in 
your  own  words  : 

"  I'm  going  to  play  the  game  and  be 
sportsmanhke." 

"  I'm  going  to  work  well." 
"  The  state  of  health  and  happiness  is 
already  within  me,  in  my  inmost  self." 

Whatever  you  do,  say  to  yourself  or 
think  to  yourself,  or  have  the  attitude 
of  it,  with  concentration,  without  ten- 
sion :  "This  one  thing  I  do  now." 

But  while  you  focus  your  attention  on 
the  task  in  hand,  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
see  it  out  of  proportion,  as  if  Jessop  were 
to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  and  hit  a 
magnificent  drive  into  the  hands  of  deep 
long  on,  forgetting  that  there  was  a 
fielder  just  there.  Keep  the  whole  field 
in  the  background  of  your  mind's  eye. 

Set  your  all-round  fitness  first  and 
foremost,  until  it  has  become  a  habit, 
a  part  of  yourself.  Don't  be  ashamed 
of  setting  that  first.  Don't  be  ashamed 
of  making  all-round  fitness  your  chief 
hobby. 

Make  for  yourself  at  least  four  hobbies, 
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two  physical  and  two  mental,  though  the 
physical  must  be  mental  also,  and  the 
mental  physical  also. 

Let  one  of  the  mental-physical  hobbies 
be  food-values  and  cookery.  It  tends 
to  economy  as  well  as  health. 

Experiment  sensibly  with  regard  to 
feasible  and  unfaddy  means  of  all-round 
fitness,  such  as  the  hghter-breakfast  plan, 
the  no-breakfast  plan,  which  may  take 
three  days  to  a  week  before  it  suits.  Then 
there  is  the  less-flesh-food  or  the  flesh- 
less  food  plan,  in  which  you  have  to  find 
body-building  or  Proteid  substitutes  for 
meat. 

Let  one  of  the  physical  hobbies  be 
muscular  relaxings  after  deep  breathings 
and  extensions  of  the  extremities. 

At  least  once  a  day  breathe  deeply  and 
extend,  as  in  yawning  (but  yawn  with 
closed  mouth  !)  ;  then  relax,  and  think 
of  nothing  except  that  you  want  yourself 
and  others  to  be  healthy  and  happy  and 
helpful. 

At  least  once  a  day  strip  to  the  light 
and  air,  and  breathe  them  in  through 
your  whole  body. 

Never  send  out  any  thought  against 
the  all-round  fltness  of  any  person  or 
thing. 

Never  curse  or  blame  other  persons  or 
things  or  events. 

Never  curse  or  blame  yourself,  but  im- 
prove yourself. 

Do  not  express  in  movement  or  word 
or  look  or  attitude  or  imagination  any 
single  thing  that  you  wish  not  to  be  true 
or  not  to  have  been  true,  unless  you  really 
express  it  in  order  to  warn  others. 

Control  your  imagination.  Fill  it,  if 
you  like,  with  a  cinematograph  series  of 
healthy  and  fit  pictures,  such  as  those  of 
games  and  hobbies.  Fill  it  with  a  picture- 
gallery  of  your  best  friends.  Fill  it  with 
living  scenery,  especially  grand  and  dis- 
tant scenery,  such  as  Dr.  George  Wilson 


:al  educator. 

describes.  Fill  it  with  a  storehouse  of 
good  music. 

Be  patient.  Do  not  expect  complete 
success  at  the  start.  Give  each  reason- 
able plan  a  fair  trial. 

Do  not  be  gloomy.  See  the  humour 
of  others  and  of  yourself.  See  yourself 
as  you  will  see  yourself  when  you  look 
back  ten  years  hence,  or  a  year,  or  a 
week,  or — after  a  night's  rest ! 

Be  loyal  to  the  parts  of  the  law  which 
you  can  understand.  Probably  you  can 
understand  about  the  importance  of  less 
tension  (frowning,  etc.),  better  breathing, 
slower  eating,  greater  pleasure  during  the 
bath. 

The  passage  which  you  do  know  to  be 
in  the  right  direction  must  lead  to  the 
door  of  knowledge  of  much  better  health. 
Do  not  expect  to  know  and  practise  all 
truth  in  a  moment. 

Mass  your  forces  so  as  to  overcome  the 
easiest  point  of  attack  first.  That  will 
give  you  confidence.  It  may  be  easiest 
for  you  to  overcome  your  shallow  and 
spasmodic  breathing  through  the  mouth 
and  to  substitute  for  it  fuller  breathing 
through  the  nostrils ;  or  it  may  be  easiest 
to  get  rid  of  your  ugly  frowning 

Turn  good  thought  into  action  by  the 
help  of  pre-suggestion  at  the  moment- 
That  is  to  say,  when  you  have  a  good 
resolution,  repeat  to  yourself  leisurely 
that  you  are  going  to  carry  it  out  at  such 
and  such  a  time  and  stick  to  it  at  such 
and  such  times  ;  then  use  the  first  chance 
of  carrying  it  out  and  every  chance  of 
sticking  to  it.  Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot. 

But  do  not  strike  hurriedly.  If  you 
are  "  too  busy,"  take  especial  pains  to  do 
the  little  things  of  hfe  leisurely,  even  if  it 
be  only  to  get  up  and  walk  leisurely 
across  the  room.  Then  leisurely  and 
really  affectionately  take  up  some  book 
of  poetry  or  prose  that  helps  you  (say 
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■quotations  from  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Self-reliance),  then  leisurely  read  it,  then 
leisurely  write  it  out,  then  leisurely  wait 
and  let  it  soak  in.  Then— not  till  then 
— go  back  to  your  business  without  busy- 
ness, to  your  "  forethought  without  fear- 
thought,"  to  your  work  without  laborious- 
ness,  successful  now  because  you  have 
focussed  your  eye  to  life's  horizon  and 
have  seen  things  and  people  and  yourself 
in  true  proportion  and  in  sweet  rhythm. 

If  hurry,  the  "  too  busy,  no  time " 
nonsense,  seems  still  to  hold  your  mental 
citadel,  yet  at  least  hold  your  own  city 
and  walls  and  outposts,  and  starve  the 
invader  out.    While  he  or  she  is  trying 
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to  vex  your  whole  city  and  to  get  the 
control  of  your  whole  expression— spine, 
attitude,  breathing,  hands,  forehead,  eyes, 
and  mouth— hold  these  leisurely,  and,  if 
you  like,  humorously,  as  if  you  were 
playing  a  game  with  a  dog. 

Seeing's  believing,  they  say.  Rather, 
doing's  believing.  Try  the  plan,  master 
your  expression  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  you  can  scarcely  believe  how  much 
more  work  and  better  work  and  easier 
work  you  can  get  through,  and  how  much 
more  time  you  will  have  to  spare,  and 
how  much  less  hkely  you  will  be  to 
spend  that  spare  time  in  what  is  worse 
than  foolishness. 
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Fig.  I.— Cricket  for  Girls  at  Dartford  Physical  Training  College. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 
GAMES  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Photographs  of  Dartford  hy  permission  of  Miss  Hankinson.) 

Games  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  Families — Advantages — Modified  Games — Cricket  as  an  Instance — 
Advanced  Swedish  System  now  Insists  on  Play — Unadapted  Manly  Games  still  are  too  Common 
— The  Ball— Games  without  Apparatus — Sister  Grace's  Praise  of  Play— For  Self-control,  Courtesy, 
Outlet  of  Energies,  etc. — Appeal  to  the  "  Too  Busy  to  Attend  to  Anything  Vital " — Another 
Authority  Suggests  Acting  of  Fairy-stories — Imitating  Animals — Seeing  Distance — Swedish  System 
includes  Cricket,  Lawn-tennis,  Basket-ball,  etc.  —  List  of  Training  Colleges  —  Dartford — Other 
Games— Contrast  between  Drill  and  Games— Need  to  Relax  the  Other  Side  Oftener— Gymnastics 
are  Real  Play  to  Some— Sensible  Dress— Left-handed  Lawn-tennis  Occasionally— Cricket  Drill- 
Indoor  Hockey— Football  with  a  Small  Ball— Effects  of  Play  on  Character  and  Health  of  American 
Girls— Proverbial  Meanness  of  Women  Mainly  Due  to  Bad  Training — Evidence  of  Gymnastic 
Instructors— Fatal  Pedantry— John  Locke— A  Useful  Book — Outdoor  Play— Prohibited  Games- 
Marbles,  Hopscotch,  Hoops,  Skipping— Catch  and  Touch— Snobbery  and  Vulgarity— Fives  Fortu- 
nately not  Condemned— Squash— Fencing— Endless  Variety— Left-sided  Play— Vigoro. 


THERE  are  certain  games  which  boys 
and  girls  can  and  should  play  to- 
gether. The  almost  monastic  isolation  of 
the  sexes  at  schools  has  done  much  to  bring 
about  wrong  relations  and  mistakes  in 
sexual  matters.  There  are  some  games  also 
in  which  the  whole  family  can  join  with 
advantage.  A  modified  form  of  cricket  is 
a  good  example.  The  game  can  be 
played  with  a  soft  ball  in  a  limited  space. 
The  better  players  should  be  handicapped 
by  some  such  restrictions  as  "  tip-and- 
run,"  or  a  broomstick  instead  of  a  bat. 
The  feeblest  players  can  be  given  two  or 
three  innings  instead  of  one.  This  play 
is  likely  to  bring  a  general  candour  and 


confidence  between  parents  and  children 
— a  candour  and  confidence  comparatively 
rare  in  our  experience. 

There  are  many  schools  and  there  are 
many  teachers  of  physical  culture,  in- 
cluding the  advanced  Swedish  teachers, 
who  insist  on  certain  games  as  part  of  the 
physical  and  mental  training  ;  but  there 
are  too  many  institutions  which  still  rely 
entirely  on  a  comparatively  dull  drill  at 
a  word  of  command,  a  form  of  physical 
culture  which,  when  depended  on  exclu- 
sively, tends  to  destroy  the  freedom  and 
abandon  of  play,  even  if  it  is  some  pre- 
paration for  play  itself,  as  a  training  for 
trunk-muscles,  etc. 
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Where  the  play  exists,  it  has  not  always 
been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  girls.  The 
original  games  are  suitable  enough  for 
men  and  not  bad  for  boys,  but  when 
played  by  girls  they  are  apt  to  produce 
strain,  unless  there  has  been  proper  pre- 
paration. Unadapted  cricket  is  a  good 
example.  The  pitch  is  too  long,  the  bat 
too  heavy,  the  ball  too  hard  and  large. 
Modified  cricket  is  excellent.  However, 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  at  present. 
The  fact  that  girls  are  allowed  to  play 
games  at  all,  is  some  advance  ;  later  we 
shall  see  better 
methods  tried.  The  * 
present  state  of 
affairs  in  many 
cases  may  be  com- 
pared  with  the 
teaching  of  the  clas- 
sics. Women  at 
women's  colleges 
are  taught  the  clas- 
sics, or  are  supposed 
to  be  taught  them, 
on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  men,  lines 
that  a  r  e — f  rem 
every  point  of  view 
except  two  or  three — unscientific,  as  well 
as  uninteresting. 

As  instances  of  games  that  might  very 
easily  be  added  to  the  gymnastic  Course, 
we  should  set,  first  and  foremost,  games 
with  a  ball — a  soft  ball  of  some  kind, 
whetherLawn- tennis  or  uncovered  orPing- 
pong.  Even  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
with  an  elastic  band  is  better  than  nothing. 
This,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  one  can 
throw  at  a  mark  on  the  wall  and  catch 
afterwards.  But  the  soft  ball  one  can 
bowl  or  throw  at  a  mark,  and  can  catch, 
and  so  on — in  fact,  whereas  it  is  usually 
absent  from  the  gymnasium,  it  is  really 
as  good  a  piece  of  apparatus  as  any,  and 
a  far  cheaper  one  than  most. 


Fig.  2.— Games  of  Catching  and  Throwing  are 
Excellent. 


A  great  many  games  can  be  played 
without  any  apparatus  at  all.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  Sister  Grace's  Guild  of 
Play  at  the  University  Settlement  in 
Bermondsey.  The  effect  of  the  games, 
when  properly  organised,  is  wonderful. 
Sister  Grace  says  : — 

"  Many  children  are  growing  up  with  all 
their  powers  of  self-control  and  dreaming 
lying  dormant  ;  many  are  trending  surely 
towards  workhouses,  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  lunatic  asylums  that  are  already  full 
to  overflowing.  How  to  bring  about  this 
prevention,  and  how  to  give  these  httle 

unwelcomed  street- 
children  the  chance 
of  a  cleaner  life,  are 
two  of  the  questions 
to  which  the  Guild 
of  Play  is  trying  to 
give  a  practical 
answer.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  history  of 
any  noble  nation,  we 
shall  find  that  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest 
nobleness  education 
was  regarded  as  a 
preparation  for  Ufe 
in  all  its  width  and 
depth,  never  as 
merely  a  useful  pre- 
paration for  some 
special  featui'e.  And 
we  shall  also  find 
that,  among  the  important  factors  in  that 
education,  were  always,  in  some  form  or 
other,  games  and  fairy-tales.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  'mankin,'  as  Carlyle 
calls  him,  that  can  be  best  or  only 
developed  by  means  of  games.  Chief 
among  these  are  his  powers  of  self- 
control  and  comradeship.  Through  games 
a  claild  first  learns  that  he  can  do  very 
httle  without  a  strong,  healthy  body  ;  and 
through  games  he  best  learns  that  muscle 
alone  never  wins  ;  that  his  body  is  a  gi-and 
tool,  but  only  a  tool.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  sees  that,  if  he  means  to 
win,  whether  at  cricket  or  in  hfe,  he  must  be 
master  of  himself.  We  EngUsh  folk  gain 
a  great  start  in  the  race  of  nations  from  the 
infusion  in  our  nature  of  the  two  great 
principles  that  have  swayed  Europe  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  :  first  to 
possess  ourselves  ;  then  is  it  good  to  gain 
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the  capacity  for  flinging  ourselves  away, 
not   wantonly,    not   uselessly  ....  With 
games  and  fairy-tales,  training  body,  imagin- 
ation,  and  heart,  we  would  supplement 
the  brain- training  of  the  day-school.  If 
we  are  to  do  our  work  at  all  thoroughly, 
we  must  think  on  the  things  that  lie  behind 
the  shadows,  which  alone  '  the  best  of  this 
kind  are.'    At  the  Bermondsey  Settlement 
we  are  keenly  ahve  to  our  responsibiUties 
for  redeeming  their  childhood  for  the  children 
of  our  courts  and  alleys.    We  know  what 
we  have  to  meet  with  in  them — the  utter 
lack  of  self-control,  ignorance  of  all  things 
beautiful,  and  the  terribly  complete  know- 
ledge   that    these   mites   possess  dwarfed 
bodies   and   stunted    intelHgences  ;  and, 
hidden  somewhere  deep  in  childish  hearts, 
seeds  of  love  and  truth  and  moral  beauty. 
Our  work  is  to  trim  the  overgrown  branches, 
making  room  for  the  stunted  ones,  and  to 
find  the  right  ways  for  these.    We  all  are 
glad  to  see  the  children  happy  ;    we  all 
recognise  play  as  their  right  ;  we  beheve  that 
happiness  and  healthy  bodies  are  quite  as 
important  factors  in  moral  hves  as  is  direct 
instruction   in   morals.  .  .  .  But,    at  the 
Guild  of  Play,  our  aim  is  not  merely  to  pro- 
vide amusement.    The  child  is  by  and  by 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  world  where  cause 
and  effect  follow  one  another  inexorably. 
Hence  at  the  Guild  of   Play  we  have  no 
punishments,  save  those  which  follow  as 
the    natural    penalties    of    broken  laws. 
Similarly,  we  have  no  rewards,  save  that 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  the  working  for 
others  ;  and  the  highest  prize  we  offer  is  to 
be  allowed  to  go  and  play  before  old  people 
in  the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  or  before 
the  children's  own  parents.    Unless  the  old 
Enghsh  gam.es  that  we  play  together  and 
the  stories  that  we  tell  are  to  the  children 
an  end  in  themselves,  without  the  hope  of 
prize  or  the  excitement  of  display,  then 
indeed  are  the  Guilds  of  Play  of  httle  avail. 
.  .  .  After  everyone  has  made  a  curtsey 
and  said  '  Good  evening,'  the  games  begin 
— quaint,    old   Enghsh   song-games,  vnth. 
pretty  words,  rhythmic  tunes,  and  dainty 
gestures  ;    and  then  come  fairy-tales  and 
songs,  the  three  together  providing  motion 
for  restless  hmbs,  voices,  and  brains.  At 
a  Guild  of  Play  there  are  no  buns  or  oranges, 
no   costly   toys,   no   magic-lantern  shows, 
no  direct  rehgious  teacliing  ;    there  is  not 
even  the  giving  away  of  useful  information 
We  merely  take  up  a  bit  of  the  children's 
hves,  and  live  it  with  them.    Play  and  the 
love  of  stories  are  among  the  strongest 


Fig.  3.— Step-dancing  is  a 
Game  to  Most  Girls. 


natural  instincts  of  children.  We  take  ju' 
what  we  find,  and  try  to  adduce  thence  a 
that  is  good  and  beautiful,  leaving  ba 
elements  to  die  of  starvation.  In  the  seii!^ 
of  completing  and 
finishing  we  can  do 
nothing ;  but  we  do 
believe  in  the  pre- 
ventive and  stimula- 
tive force  of  one 
weekly  hour  spent  as 
well  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  child  to  spend 
it.  Such  work  as  that 
of  the  Guild  of  Play 
must  clearly  be  recog- 
nised as  a  supplement 
of  the  day  -  school 
scheme  of  education. 
We  want  the  time 
of  the  idle,  the  voice 
of   speakers,  the 

thought  of  thinkers,  the  money  of  the 
rich,  the  sympathy  of  all." 

Still  more  important,  we  are  sure,  is  not 
the  time  of  the  idle,  but  the  time  and  the 
sensible  attention  of  the  "  busy,"  who 
usually  say,  by  way  of  excuse,  that, 
though  they  are  supposed  to  regulate  the 
life  of  the  nation,  they  have  no  time  for 
anything  (except  money-making  or 
"  politics  "). 

Another  high  authority,  who  has  been 
equally  successful  with  children,  writes  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  playing  with  children  from  three 
and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  years  old, 
one  of  the  most  successful  games  is  the 
acted  fairy-story.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  story  of  the  witch  who  turns  people 
into  birds  which  fly  and  sing,  or  dogs 
which  bark  and  scramble,  or  butterflies 
which  fly  or  float  in  the  air,  or  goats 
which  climb  (they  can  climb  chairs  in  a 
room).  This  idea  is  easy  to  extend.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  exercises  are  nice 
for  all  muscles,  and  the  children  are  using 
their  voices  too,  perhaps  without  realising 
it.  Probably  everyone  has  done  this. 
It  is  a  matter  of  how  many  children  do 
it,  and  how  often  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  matter 
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of  how  often  their  elders  allow  them  to 
I  do  it,  or  suggest  that  they  should  do  it. 
'  A  fish  gives  good  exercise  ;  it  could  strug- 
gle about  on  the  floor.  Another  way  is  to 
pretend  that  one  is  riding  or  driving,  and 
to  move  about  all  the  time.  For  town 
children  naturally  it  is  good  to  try  if 
they  can  see  and  judge  distance  ;  for  the 
town-children  seldom  have  a  distance  to 
see.  The  distance-sight  can  and  should 
be  trained."  [This  is  closely  akin  to  Dr. 
Wilson's  suggestion  as  to  seeing  a 
horizon.] 

The  Editor  not  long  ago  was  lecturing 
.  to  some  Ling  students.  While  he  ad- 
mitted the  excellence  of  much  of  their 
drill,  while  he  admitted  its  many  physical 
advan  ages,  he  could  not  regard  it  as 
complete  physical  education  ;  but,  on 
'the  other  hand,  he  found  that  the  Asso- 
ciation welcomed  any  new  suggestions, 
and  had  already  incorporated  games  in 
the  system.  These  games  are  illustrated 
in  the  photographs,  which  are  reproduced 
here  by  kind  permission  of  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Hankinson. 

It  was  at  this  lecture  that  the  Editor 
realised  more  fully  than  before  that  gym- 
nastics may  be  play  to  a  great  many 
people.  They  had  never  been  play  to  him 
— they  had  always  been  sheer  drudgery ; 
at  school  he  had  hated  them,  because 
they  had  been  so  badly  taught  ;  but, 
beyond  any  doubt,  they  are  as  truly  play 
to  many  as  Cricket  or  Hockey  would  be 
The  illustrations  giveji  here  show  certain 
exercises  that  many  students  would  regard 
as  play  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  just  as 
soon  do  these  movements  (perhaps  the 
support-movements  in  particular,  as  in 
Fig.  5)  as  play  Lawn-tennis. 

Miss  Hankinson  kindly  sent  us  a  list 
of  places  where  there  was  special  training 
for  what  is  more  generally  known  as  play. 
To  it  may  be  added  the  National  Society 
of  Physical  Education,  which  gives  certifi- 


FiG.  4. — ijuME  GiuLs  Enjoy  Swedish  Balance  Exercises 
AS  Play. 


cates  for  efficiency  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  play. 

1.  Madame  Osterberg's  Training  Col- 
lege, Dartford  Heath,  Kent. 

2.  Miss  Stansfeld's  Physical  Training 
College,  at  37,  Lansdowne  Road,  Bedford. 

3.  The  Anstey  Physical  Training  Col- 
lege, The  Leasowes,  Halesowen,  Worcester- 
shire. 

4.  Miss  Thomas's  Physical  Training 
College,  5,  Norman  Road,  Rusholme, 
Manchester. 

At  Dartford,  for  instance,  the  would-be 
physical  instructors  are  taught,  and  taught 
to  teach,  Hockey,  Cricket,  Lawn-tennis, 
Basket-ball,  as  well  as  many  of  the  short 
games,  such  as  Rounders,  Fox-and-geese, 
Chimney-pots,  Prisoners'  Base  (see  a  pre- 
vious chapter),  and  many  Swedish  games. 

The  mention  of  the  Ling  System  reminds 
us  of  a  difficulty  which  occurred  when 
we  were  preparing  the  chapter  on  it. 
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What  is  the  Ling  System  ?  First  there  is 
what  Ling  himself  taught.  Where,  if  they 
exist,  are  his  actual  instructions,  un- 
altered ?  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  he 
taught  a  series  of  gymnastic  movements  as 
complete  physical  education.  Secondly, 
there  is  what  is  called  the  Ling  or  Swedish 
System,  as  practised  by  those  who  have 
not  been  properly  trained  ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  one  would  get  "  at  the  nearest 
shop  "  if  one  asked  for  Ling  or  Swedish 
drill  ;  it  is  often  careless,  often  dull. 
Then,  above  all,  there  is  the  best  up-to- 
date  Ling  or  Swedish  System,  which  in- 
cludes work  with  good  apparatus,  insists 
on  play  and  preparation  for  play,  and 
to-day  includes  relaxing,  as  well  as  the 


We  are  not  saying  anything  against  drill. 
The  photographs  show  good  drill  with 
or  without  support.  Especially  are  we 
in  favour  of  drill  into  which  the  play- 
spirit  is  introduced,  and  drill  which  is 
preparatory  to  play.  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson 
in  America  says  that  he  finds  this  drill 
far  more  attractive  and  therefore  effective 
than  the  orthodox  kind. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  there  should 
be  more  practice  with  each  side  in  turn, 
while  the  other  side  rests  relaxed.  While 
the  Ling  System  has  intervals  for  relaxing, 
it  certainly  does  not  yet  insist  on  the 
non-use  of  parts  which  a  given  move- 
ment does  not  require.  But  the  best 
teachers  are  open-minded. 


Fig.  5. — Co-operative  Movements  Please  Some  Girls. 


intervals  for  deep  breathing.  Now  this 
is  called  Ling  or  Swedish,  but  we  believe 
that  these  features  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  Ling  taught.  What  we  are 
quite  sure  is  that  these  features  are  no 
less  essential  than  what  are  known  as  the 
Ling-movements  themselves — such  move- 
ments as  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


The  gymnastic  exercises,  as  we  have 
said,  will  be  real  play  to  some.  So  will 
be  outdoor  gymnastics,  which  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  (Fig.  7).  This  being 
clearly  understood,  we  can  pass  to  what 
can  be  called  games  in  a  more  special 
sense. 

Among  the  best  of  the  games  will  be 
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Basket-ball  —  a  most  popular  form  of 
ladies'  play  in  America  at  schools  and 
ladies'  colleges.  The  rules  will  be  found 
in  Alexander's  book.  It  may  be  compared 
with  Football  to  some  extent.  Girls  play 
it  and  practise  it  sensibly  in  America, 
and  Fig.  8  shows    the   Ling  students 


playing  it  in  England, 
sensible  dress. 


Notice  their  very 


would  go  far  to  prevent  Cricket  from  being 
a  strain  to  anyone. 

Then  there  is  Hockey,  which,  like 
Cricket,  can  be  played  indoors,  use  being 
made  of  the  walls,  as  in  Canadian  hockey 
on  the  ice. 

Even  Football  with  a  small  ball,  if  it 
is  preferred,  and  of  course  with  short 
skirts,  may  be  good  in  moderation.  See 


Fig.  6. — Swedish  Drill  Proper  at  Dartford. 


Then,  of  course,  there  is  Lawn-tennis — 
a  magnificent  exercise  for  the  female  sex. 
Only  one  would  like  to  see  it  played  far 
oftener  left-handed.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Ling  students  play  it  thus, 
as  well  as  right-handed  ;  we  expect  that 
at  the  best  schools  they  do.  Left-handed 
Lawn-tennis  becomes  almost  a  new  game 
for  right-handed  experts.  The  Editor 
finds  it  training  not  only  for  the  other 
side,  but  for  the  other  eye  in  particular. 
It  tends  to  equalise  the  seeing-powers. 

Then  there  is  Cricket.  Men's  Cricket  is 
absurd  as  a  game  for  most  girls.  We 
have  known  girls  who  could  throw  a  ball 
weU  and  could  bat  well  ;  but  they  are 
the  exception.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
have  an  adaptation,  as  we  advised  just 
now,  and  also  to  have  the  girls  trained  a 
little  in  the  movements,  as  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry 
suggested  in  his  magazine.  He  gave 
there  some  capital  instructions,  which 


the  illustration  of  Mr.  Corsie's  boys,  at 
playground  Football,  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  has  explained  the  value  of 
the  small  ball  in  encouraging  accuracy, 
etc.,  in  his  excellent  little  penny  pamphlet 
on  Training  for  Football. 

Then  there  are  the  athletic  sports, 
which  require  considerably  more  leading- 
up  work  than  Lawn-tennis  would.  In 
America  [vide  the  article  on  America) 
many  of  the  students  train  carefully  for 
the  high  and  long  jumps,  various  races, 
especially  team-races,  and  so  forth.  The 
statistics  seem  to  show  that  physically 
they  are  benefited,  not  injured.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  mentally 
and  morally  they  are  benefited,  for  they 
learn  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  A  friend  of 
ours  tells  us  that,  at  a  certain  school  in 
Scotland  where  games  are  well  taught, 
the  meanness  so  common  among  school- 
girls, the  low  standard  of  honour,  is 
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almost  utterly  unknown  ;  the  spirit  is 
as  manly  as  that  of  the  best  public  schools 
for  boys.  This  shows  that  the  notorious 
pettiness  and  spitefulness  of  the  female 
sex,  against  which  so  many  writers  have 
declaimed  lately,  is  not  inherent  in  the 
women,  but  inherent  in  their  orthodox 
training.  With  play  to  encourage  the 
play-spirit,  they  become  quite  as  sports- 
manlike as  men. 

And  gymnast- c  instructors  tell  us  that 
even  gymnastics  and  free  exercises,  though 
they  allow  fewer  opportunities  for  cheat- 
ing, still  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  this 
same  spirit.  Together  with  games,  they 
should  build  an  entirely  different  class  of 
girl  and  woman,  and  therefore,  in  the 
end,  a  superior  nation.  Those  inhuman 
pedants  who  condemn  play  as  being 
"  sheer  frivolity  "  ought  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  special  building  as  criminal  lunatics. 

They  pose  as  educational  authorities. 
Now  probably  they  would  recognise  John 
Locke  as  a  standard  writer  on  the 
subject.  This  is  what  he  said  in  his 
"  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  "  : — 

"  Recreation  is  not  being  idle,  but  easing 
the  wearied  parts  by  change  of  business. 
.  .  .  Nothing  that  may  form  children's 
minds  [or  their  bodies  either]  is  to  be 
overlooked  or  neglected,  and  whatsoever 
induces  habits  and  settles  customs  in 
them  deserves  the  care  and  attention  of 
their  governors.    All  the  plays  and  diver- 
sions of  children  should  be  directed  to- 
wards good  and  useful  habits."    "  Hap- 
pily the  most  useful  games,  those  which 
induce  most  useful  habits,"  continues  the 
writer  from  whose  little  book  I  re-quote 
this  extract,  "  are  generally  those  which 
afford  most  pleasure  to  the  children  them- 
selves."   The    book    is    called    "  Girls' 
Games."    It  is  edited  by  Bourne,  and 
published  by  Griffith,  Farren  &  Co. 

We  must  give  the  preference  to  out- 
door games,  and  particularly  to  those  out- 


door games  which  can  be  adapted  as 
indoor  games. 

Among  them  we  must  include  some 
which  the  ignorant  might  reckon  as  vulgar. 
The  Editor  remembers  how  at  his  first 
school  Marbles  was  a  prohibited  game  ; 
it  was  said  to  be  vulgar.    Hopscotch  came 
under  the  same  condemnation ;  yet  Hop- 
scotch is  a  magnificent  game  for  balance, 
and  restraint  and  control  of  power,  and 
accuracy  ;   there  is  plenty  of  fun  in  it ; 
it  can  be  played  in  a  playground  or 
court,  and  also  in  a  bedroom  or  room 
with  a  linoleum  floor. 
.  The  various  kinds  of  skippings  may  be 
turned  into  games  ;   in  which,  however, 
children  are  liable  to  exhaust  themselves 
if  the  competition  is  simply  one  of  keep- 
ing up,  rather  than  one  of  skill  as  well. 

Then  there  are  the  numerous  games  of 
"  catch  "  and  "  touch,"  with  or  without  a 
ball.  In  these  games  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  risk  something  The 
meanness  of  the  badly-trained  child 
comes  out  in  a  game  like  "  touch-wood," 
where  it  does  not  venture  away  from  the 
tree  or  door.  There  are  games  of  "  he," 
"  touch  last,"  "  hide-and-seek,"  "  I  spy," 
and  "  prisoners'  base." 

Hoop-bowling  may  be  turned  into  a 
game  of  very  great  skill.  The  Editor  was 
forbidden  to  bowl  a  hoop  at  his  public 
school.  Had  he  practised  bowling  it  back- 
handed and  left-handed,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  training  for  him  than, 
those  dull  runs  which  the  boys  used  to 
go,  runs  utterly  inappropriate  for  boj^s 
after  a  heavy  meal,  as  any  scientist  would 
tell  a  schoolmaster  who  troubled  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  subject.  A  run  with  a 
hoop  is  far  more  fun — it  is  therefore  more 
healthy,  far  less  exhausting— than  a  sheer 
grind  :  it  trains  the  eye,  the  poise,  the 
promptitude,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  excellent 
practice  for  several  ball-games,  including 
football.    But  King  Custom  forbids  it. 
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Fig.  9.— The  Dartford  Lawn-tennis  Courts. 


What  on  earth  there  is  vulgar  about  it 
we  cannot  conceive  ;  what  on  earth  there 
is  undignified  about  it  we  cannot  con- 
ceive, unless  one  does  it  very  awkwardly. 
But,  under  the  same  condition,  walking 
itself,  or  sitting,  is  undignified.  The  fat 
alderman  who  walks  in  a  procession,  and 
then  eats  ten  times  what  his  body  needs, 
is  supposed  to  be  dignified  ;  the  boy  who 
bowls  a  hoop  is  degrading  himself. 

Perhaps  the  same  silly  notion,  that  the 
pursuit  is  unworthy  of  a  child,  would 
apply  to  Tip-cat  or  Trap-ball.  We  have 
hazy  notions  that  these  games 
are  tabooed  at  more  than  one 
private  school.  The  same  pro- 
hibition would  apply  to  cook- 
ing, gardening,  household 
work,  and  many  other  useful 
arts.  Truly,  we  do  train  our 
little  boys  to  be  skilful  in  one 
thing,  and  that  thing  is  snob- 
bery. As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  can  be  more  vulgar, 
more  disastrous  to  a  boy's 
ideas  of  his  fellow-men  and 
fellow-women,  than  to  give 
him  to  understand  that 
healthy  and  necessary  work 
which  is  education  for  eye 
and   nerve  and  many  parts 


Fig.    10.— S 


of  the  body  and  mind,  is  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman  or  .  lady. 

Fortunately,  one;  of  the  three  very  best 
games  is  not  tabooed.  We  allude  to  Fives. 
It  is  a  game  which  can  be  played  in  almost 
any  room,  up  against  a  wall,  the  side- 
walls  being  used  or  not,  as  one  pre- 
fers ;  it  gives  fine  training  for  activity 
of  both  sides,  each  in  turn,  and 
for  "  eye  "  and  endurance  ;  there  is 
lots  of  stooping  and  stretching.  With 
careful  leading-up  work,  it  should  be 
splendid  training  for  girls.  "Squash" 
is  another  valuable  form  of 
play. 

Fencing  can  hardly  be 
called  a  game,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  magnifi- 
cent for  girls.  The  reasons 
we  have  given  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

Then  there  are  numberless 
small  games,  such  as  knuckle- 
bones and  bubble-blowing. 

There  are  the  many 
musical  games  —  "  musical 
chairs,"  "  mulberry  bush," 
"  oranges  and  lemons,"  and 
"  nuts  in  May."  Most 
children  enjoy  these. 
Though  we   have  omitted 
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Children  and  Grown- 
ups. 
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manymore  games  than  we  have  mentioned, 
\  we  have  probably  cited  enough  to  go  on 
I  with.    For  further  information  we  must 
send  our  readers  to  special  books.  But 
\\  c  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  in- 
sisting once  more  on  the  importance  of 
left-sided  play,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
serious  left-sided  manual  training  which 
s  now  being  advocated  so  ably  by  the 
Ambidextral  Society.    Take  a  game  like 
Badminton.    It  is  a  good  game  when 
played  right-handed  ;  it  is  a  better  game 
when  also  played  occasionally  left-handed. 
We  do  not  mean  the  rapid  change  of  the 
bat  from  one  hand  to  the  other  during 


the  same  game,  for  the  backhand  stroke 
is  important  as  a  jAysical  exercise  ;  we 
mean  that  occasionally  two  players  should 
agree  to  play  left-handed  all  through  the 
games  ;  and  that  players  otherwise  un- 
equal should  equalise  themselves  by  that 
simple  plan  of  the  stronger  using  the 
left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 

Vigoro  is  another  game  that  girls 
should  play.  It  is  a  blend  of  Cricket  and 
Lawn- tennis,  and  should  be  played  with 
both  sides  fielding.  Information  can  be 
had  from  the  Sports  Manufacturing  Co., 
30,  Cheapside,  E.C.  It  should  sometimes 
be  played  left-handed  for  a  change. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 
CARE    FOR    THE  EXTREMITIES 

Growing  Tendency  to  Self-remedial  Work— Influence  of  the  Cycle— "Naked  Truth  "—People  Already 
Take  Care  of  the  Parts  that  Show— We  Plead  for  an  Extension  of  this  Care  to  the  Parts  that  do  not 
Show— Need  of  Foot-culture— The  Tide  must  be  taken  Advantage  of— Dumbbell  Work  Estimated— 
Need  of  Independent  Work— It  must  not  be  Dull — What  the  Extremities  Want  in  the  Way  of  Training 
—Extensions  Held— Eotations— Shaking— Relaxing— Mistake  of  Beginning  with  Both  Sides  Always 
at  Work  Together— Right  Side  First— Strain-work  a  Bad  Start— Study  Animals— Rhythm  for  the 
Organs— Different  Rule  for  the  Extremities — Ignorance  of  the  Public,  Fraud  of  Advertisers— 
Prolonged  Work  Bad— The  Delusive  Word  "  Development  "—Monotony  Disastrous— Cleanness- 
Exercise  to  Help  Cleanness— Fallacy  about  Concentration— We  want  Fair  Estimates— Free  Work  in 
Classes— In  Praise  of  the  Ball— Children  and  Large  Muscles  First— Sloyd— Left  Side— Ambidextral 
Society— Writing,  etc.— Music— Household  Work— Gardening — More  Self-respect — A  Test— Faults 
in  the  Orthodox  Foot — Diet  among  the  Causes — How  to  Warm  the  Hands  and  Feet— Clothing- 
Sedentariness— Tension  Is  Exercise — Clogging— Effects  of  Leisurely  Eating —Results  of  the 
Mischiefs— Practise  the  Opposite  Exaggeration— Foot-gear— Skipping— Plank— Leg  Massaging— 
Hypocrisy— The  Feet  and  the  Spine— Standing— Christianity— Poise— Games— Orthodox  Courses— 
Self-cure— A  Final  Exercise. 


THE  letters  which  the 
Editor  receives  from  aU 
parts  of  England  have 
opened  his  eyes  not  only 
to  the  amount  of  deformity 
and  atrophy  which  people 
are  beginning  to  realise, 
but  also  to  their  keen- 
ness to  remedy  themselves. 
Sometimes  the  keenness 
becomes  crankiness  and 
fussiness.  But  on  the 
whole  the  movement  is  a 
sane  one. 

He  suspects  that  not  a  little  of  the 
revolution,  the  tendency  to  self-treat- 
ment, has  been  due  to  the  cycle.  There 
is  a  clever  advertisement  which  asks 
people  whether  they  have  a  good  pair  of 
legs.  The  cyclist  is  almost  bound  to 
show  his  legs,  and,  pleased  as  he  might 
be  if  he  had  the  legs  of  Fig.  i,  he 
does  not  care  to  show  things  that  look 
like  matches,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Trousers 
hide  the  thinness  ;  stockings,  even  with 


Fig.  I. — Look 

TO  YOUR 

Extremities. 


many  folds,  do  not.  The  man  is  forced 
to  develop  himself,  even  if  he  does  it  in 
quite  the  wrong  way  (so  that  eventually 
he  has  a  leg  fairly  big,  but  very  slow). 
Still,  the  great  thing  is  that  the  cycling 
custom  has  brought  a  truth  home  to 
some  people  —  namely,  that  they  are 
misshapen. 

So,  if  sandals  become  quite  fashionable, 
and  perhaps  if  two-sex  bathing  becomes 
quite  fashionable  as  well,  there  will  have 
to  be  more  sensible  training  of  the  feet 
and  ankles,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole 
figure.  For  "  naked 
truth "  is  a  very  re- 
markable phrase  ;  it  is 
in  nakedness  that  phy- 
sical truth  is  revealed. 
One  reason  for  prudery 
we  believe  to  be  that 
certain  people  dare  not 
show  themselves  naked ; 
they  are  so  deformed. 
It  is  to  their  interest  i.-,g. 
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to  pretend  that  nakedness  is  improper 
and  indecent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
improper  and  indecent  thing  is  deformity  ; 
that  should  not  be  exposed.  It  should  be 
cured. 

Now  already  the  extremities,  and 
especially  those  parts  which  show,  do 
receive  a  considerable  amount  of  training. 
Think  how  much  money  and  time  and 
trouble  ladies  spend  in  manicure.  Why  ? 
Because  the  nails  show.  They  spend  no 
such  money  and  time  and  trouble  over 
their  toe-nails  or  over  their  feet,  which 
need  every  whit  as  much  care  as  their 
hands  do.  About  the  cleanliness  of  their 
hands  most  people  are  decidedly  par- 
ticular ;  about  the  cleanliness  of  their 
feet  they  are  careless.  They  should  be 
all  the  more  careful,  because  the  feet  are 
so  badly  treated  :  first  cramped  out  of 
shape,  then  almost  unventilated.  As  we 
shall  ask,  later  on,  what  would  happen  to 
your  hands  if  you  covered  them  with  a 
sort  of  sock  and  a  sort  of  leather  boot, 
tied  fairly  tight  or  buttoned  round  the 

wrist  ?  (see  Fig.  3). 
Imagine  their  state 
at  the  end  of  a 
day.  And  yet  the 
majority  of  people, 
after  that  day,  get 
straight  into  bed, 
and  never  dream  of 
washing,  or  at  least 
never  let  it  get 
further  than  the 
dream-stage. 

Let  us  therefore 
call  attention  to  the  need  of  foot-culture, 
as  well  as  of  hand-  and  face-culture, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as 
perfect  yet.  But  it  is  best  to  be  fair  and 
begin  by  admitting  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  culture  already.  It  is  no 
use  to  pretend  that  the  whole  work  has 
to  be  started.    What  is  needed  is  more 


Fig.  3. 

If  we  Treated  our  Hands 
AS  WE  Treat  our  Feet  ! 


sensible  work,  extended  logically  from  the 
face  and  hands  to  the  feet. 

Both  the  feet  and  the  hands  should  be 
taught  as  early  as  possible  to  move 
correctly.  The  feet.  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne  says,  should  be  trained  before  the 
hands,  and  the  arms  before  the  hands,  too. 
Feet  and  arms  and  hands  should  be  trained 
before  the  niceties  of  speech  are  mastered. 
There  is  a  regular  logical  order.  Each 
part  of  us  seems  to  awake  in  turn  and 
call  for  its  special  training.  Neglect  its 
own  period,  and  you  can  never  again 
get  the  best  results.  "  There  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men."  There  is  also  a 
tide  in  the  parts  of  men.  Taken  at  the 
flood,  it  leads  not  only  to  fortune,  but 
also  to  fitness  ;  omitted,  the  mischief 
can  never  be  thoroughly  repaired. 

Both  hands  and  both  feet  should 
not  be  trained  so  often  together.  Go 
through  your  commonest  actions  in  daily 
life,  and  you  will  find  that  you  com- 
paratively rarely  use  the  two  hands  for 
similar  purposes.  Yet  look  at  what  is 
called  physical  culture.  Almost  in- 
variably the  two  hands  are  used  together. 
Even  if  they  are  not  to  do  the  same 
thing,  even  if  they  are  not  both  to  grip 
a  dumbbell  as  tight  as  they  can  and 
move  it  monotonously  up  and  down  in 
parallel  lines,  yet  each  is  to  work.  The 
idea  of  stillness  and  repose  for  the  one 
hand,  together  with  activity  or  strength 
or  slcill  for  the  other,  is  an  almost  entirely 
unknown  factor  in  stereotyped  physical 
culture  up  to  date.  Yet  to  learn  to  rest 
is  to-day  even  more  important  than  to 
learn  to  work.  We  must  train  one  hand 
to  rest,  and  not  fidget  nor  be  tense, 
however  vigorous  the  work  of  the  other 
hand  may  be. 

Having  trained  each  of  our  four  ex- 
tremities, each  hand  and  each  foot,  to 
independent  work,  as  correct  as  we  can 
make  it  and  as  all-round  as  we  can  make 
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it,  let  us  then  proceed  to  more  complex 
tasks— for  instance,  as  in  the  full  move- 
ment system,  using  one  hand  in  one  way, 
one  foot  in  another  way,  and  perhaps  the 
other  hand  in  yet  another  way.  Towards 
this  independent  control  there  is  no  doubt 
that  "  full  contractions  "  are  of  the  very 
greatest  value. 

\  The  work  must  not  be  duU  ;  dulness 
would  condemn  it  at  once.  Take  piano- 
playing.  How  hideously  oppressive  is 
tlie  work  of  "playing"  scales  and  five- 
finger  exercises!  The  hours  and  hours 
spent  in  this  slavery  set  the  Editor 
against  piano-playing  altogether  ;  he  hated 
the  sight  of  a  piano.  It  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  give  him  ever  so  much 
greater  skill  by  means  of  full  movements, 
side  by  side  with  a  moderate  use  of  scales, 
etc.  This,  meanwhile,  wordd  have  been 
valuable  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

But  it  is  not  anything  like  a  complete 
training  for  the  extremities.  Our  ex- 
tremities need  other  exercises  as  well. 
Let  us  summarise  them  here  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

1.  Extensions  which  should  be  not  only 
made,  but  also  held.  Not  only  should  the 
hand,  for  example,  be  sent  straight  up 
above  the  head,  but  it  should  be  kept 
there  and  moved  {e.g.  rotated)  while  it 
is  there,  instead  of  being  rushed  back 
immediately  with  a  jerk  to  the  first 
position.  Both  the  extensions  and  the 
flexions  should,  as  a  rule,  be  full,  and 
should  be  kept  for  a  moment  or  two 
after  they  are  made. 

2.  There  should  be  rotation  of  the 
extremities. 

3.  Shakings  are  also  valuable.  We  can- 
not include  the  head  here,  until  the  neck 
and  the  spinal  muscles  have  become  freer 
than  they  generally  are  ;  to  shake  the 
head  when  the  neck  is  stiff  may  be  posi- 
tively dangerous. 

4.  Then  there  should  be  relaxing  of 


the  extremities.  This  is  a  vital  need 
to-day.  In  various  articles  we  have 
already  described  practices  in  relaxation 
of  the  extremities. 

5.  Next  there  may  be  what  Delsarte 
calls  "  involving  "  and  "  evolving."  Take 
the  hand,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  turn  the  fingers 
in  upon  the  palm,  moving  the  ends  of 
the  joints  first  till  the  hand  is  clenched  ; 
then  turn  the  hand  in  upon  the  arm  until 
you  have  rolled  it  up 
You  can  roll  up  a 
great  deal  of  your 
body  in  this  way,  and 
then  unroll  it,  and  ex- 
tend it  again  after- 
wards, and  then,  once 
more,  relax,  all  the 
time  breathing  fully, 
yet  rhythmically  and 
leisurely. 

It  may  be  a  help 
to  begin  with  both 
sides  together,  or  — 
better — with  the  right 
alone.  The  right,  usually  being  more  skil- 
ful than  the  left,  will  serve  as  a  model  to 
the  left,  as  if  it  were  an  expert  teacher 
doing  the  exercise  at  first  with  the  un- 
expert  pupil.  But,  as  early  as  possible, 
each  hand  should  be  trained  in  turn. 
Indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  exer- 
cises, we  think  each  hand  should  be 
trained  independently  nearly  from  the 
start.  Train  the  right  hand  first,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  have  gone  far 
towards  training  the  left  hand  too,  as 
the  Americans  have  proved.  Afterwards 
you  can  try  various  combinations  or 
co-ordinations  of  one  or  both  hands  and 
of  one  or  both  feet. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  not  to  develop 
the  extremities,  as  distinct  from  the  organs, 
look  at  the  typical  grip-dumbbell  exer- 
cise. Both  sides  are  ''developed,"  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  not  developed  for 


Fig.  4.  — Involving  and 
Evolving. 
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iFiG.  5. — No  Kest,  no 
Ex-tension  for  > 


hianded  as  the 
Only  One. 


independent  control ;  they  are  not  trained 
to  rest  ;  both  are  working  in  precisely 
the  same  way  much  of  the  time,  as  in 
Fig.  5  ;  anyhow,  both  are  using  up  energy 
— neither  is  resting  in 
real  repose ;  both  are 
gripping  tensely,  and, 
although  the  gripping 
is  good  for  some  move- 
ments, it  is  needless,  if 
not  bad,  for  others  ;  it 
gives  absolutely  no  prac- 
tice whatsoever  either 
in  certain  extensions  or 
in  shaking  or  in  relax- 
ing. If  you  want  to 
see  a  really  splendid 
animal  and  get  a  lesson 
■EITHER  Hano-a  bad  f^.^^   ^j^^^  auifflal,  ob" 

System,  tf  Com-  ' 

serve  a  dog.  True,  it 
sometimes  performs  a 
movement  which  has  analogies  with  the 
■grip ;  but  it  also  practises  full  extension 
and  stretching  ;  it  shakes  itself ;  it  re- 
laxes itself  ;  it  does  not  always  move  the 
two  sides  of  the  body  at  once  ;  it  does 
complicated  movements,  and  many  move- 
ments that  involve  great  control  of  the 
weight  and  poise.  Above  all.  it  does  not 
always  move  rhythmically  ;  certainly  it 
does  not  move  monotonously. 

Let  us  get  this  point  perfectly  clear 
before  we  cortie  to  positive  teaching. 
Rhythm  has  its  vahie.  Who  does  not 
know  the  relief  which  music  gives — how 
it  takes  off  the  tedium  of  drill  But 
rhythm  is  especially  wanted  for  our 
internal  organs,  our  heart  and  lungs, 
and,  as  Dr.  Cannon  has  shown,  our 
digestive  and  even  our  excretive  organs. 
They  have  their  rhythm,  and  rhythm  in 
•exercises  may  certainly  help  these  organs 
of  the  trunk.  But  the  extremities  demand 
a  different  law.  Some  rhythmical  move- 
ment they  may  do  with  advantage  ;  but 
anyone  who  has  ever  watched  any  animal 


or  athlete  or  human  being,  knows  that 
the  extremities  are,  as  a  rule,  iinrhyth- 
mical ;  they  must  be  prepared  for  prompt 
work,  and  for  varied  pace,  and  for  different 
combinations ;  they  are  utterly  unlike 
the  organs  of  the  body  in  some  of  their 
functions. 

Another  abominable  fault  of  many  too- 
much-advertised  systems  is  that  they 
hegin  with  strain.  A  certain  amount  of 
strain  is  good  for  the  trunk-organs  and 
some  of  their  muscles.  The  muscles  about 
the  abdomen  and  the  spine  are  pullers 
and  lifters  and  holders ;  they  really 
demand  some  strain.  But  to  begin  such 
practice  with  the  extremities  shows 
the  very  grossest  ignorance.  The  first 
thing  that  the  extremities  have  to  learn 
is  freedom.  The  second  that  they  have 
to  learn  is  'pace  gradually  increased.  They 
learn  freedom,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
partly  by  extension  as  well  as  contraction, 
and  partly  by  repose  ;  to  a  great  extent 
also  by  shaking.  Think  how  free  are  the 
extremities  of  a  violinist.  Ask  a  violinist 
to  shake  his  hand  ;  he  or  she  will  do  it 
admirably.  The  extremity  is  strong 
enough,  but  it  is  also  free  and  lithe. 
The  spring-grip-dumbbell  system,  if  you 
start  your  training  with  it,  and  do  nothing 
else,  and  if  you  have  not  an  exceptionally 
clever  body  by  nature,  will  gradually 
deprive  you  of  your  rapidity,  freedom, 
and  litheness.  We  would  venture  to 
assert  that,  if  Paderewski  practised  with 
spring-grip  dumbbells  for  two  hours  a 
day,  and  gave  up  his  other  exercises,  he 
would  ruin  his  piano-playing,  perhaps 
irremediably.  We  venture  to  assert  the 
same  even  for  C.  B.  Fry's  batting,  or  for 
J.  Bi-aid's  golf. 

Prolonged  work  of  any  sort  is  not 
good  for  the  extremities  in  their  early 
years  of  training.  And  please  do  not 
be  impressed  by  those  who  talk  about 
development  of  the  extremities  ;   it  is  a 
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most  misleading  word.  To  the  public 
and  asinine  mind  it  means  size,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  type  of  strength.  But 
it  is  not  the  acme  of  perfection.  You 
may  have  development  without  freedom, 
litheness,  repose,  promptitude,  rapidity. 
Prolonged  stress-work  is  bad  enough  any- 
how ;  prolonged  stress- work  with  perpetual 
strain  and  stress  is  simply  detestable. 

And  another  common  error  is  monotony. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  do  all  exercises 
at  about  the  same  pace.  Watch  the 
extremities  in  their  daily  work.  Their 
pace  varies  almost  from  minute  to  min- 
ute :  they  are  now  fast,  now  slow,  now 
still  altogether.  It  seems  a  weakness  in 
most  systems  that  they  do  not  command 
the  learner  to  vary  the  pace  frequently 
when  he  is  using  his  extremities.  With 
the  organs  it  is  different ;  what  they 
need  there  is  rather  a  certain  strength 
and  a  certain  rhythm.  In  daily  life  we 
gain  comparatively  little  by  having  a 
very  quick  rectus  abdominis  muscle. 

The  difficulty  is  to  make  the  training 
of  the  extremities  anything  but  dull.  So 
dull  is  it  usually  that  people  will  not 
go  through  it  and  keep  it  up  without 
either  a  personal  teacher  or  some  form 
of  apparatus  which  is  essential  in  com- 
paratively few  movements,  and  hurtful 
in  very  many.  Or  there  must  be  music. 
Now  we  ought  to  be  able  to  devise  a 
training  for  the  hands  and  feet  which 
shall  be  less  unscientific  than  the  orthodox 
kind,  and  yet  not  irretrievably  dull. 
For  a  quite  unpardonable  feature  in 
written  instructions  is  such  dullness  that 
the  reader  will  not  try  the  exercises 
more  than  once  or  twice. 

A  part  of  the  training  common  to  the 
hands  and  feet  is  cleanness.  Needless  to 
say,  this  comes  partly  from  water  and 
washing  ;  first  the  warm  water  with  pure 
soap  and  rubbing  to  cleanse,  then  the 
cold  water,  also  with  rubbing,  to  harden 


and  invigorate.  The  rubbing  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  water.  Afterwards  there 
should  be  rubbing  and  drying  again. 
Elsewhere  we  have  spoken  of  the  alternate 
hot  and  cold  baths,  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  hands  as  well  as  to  the  feet  as  a 


Fig.  6. — Air  and  Light  Bath  for  the  Feet. 


remedy  not  only  for  cold  hands  and  feet, 
but  also  for  sleeplessness  and  headache. 
We  can  hardly  call  the  choice  of  clothing 
a  part  of  our  training,  yet  it  is  essential 
that  the  feet  should  have  more  porous 
clothing  than  they  have.  Otherwise  our 
best  plan  is  to  expose  them  as  often  as 
possible,  not  only  to  washing  with  water, 
but  also  (as  in  Fig.  6)  to  cleansing  with 
air  and  light. 

Cleansing  is  much  helped  by  exercise, 
which  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Such 
exercise  should  be  followed  by  washing 
and  rubbing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  take  great  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  our  hands  and  feet.  He 
who  knows  that  his  feet,  which  people 
seldom  see,  are  as  well  worth  looking 
at  as  his  hands,  which  people  cannot  fail 
to  see,  surely  is  a  step  further  towards 
self-respect ;  he  has  one  less  thing  about 
him  which  he  would  hide  from  the  siglit 
of  men .  Perhaps  some  day  he  will  actually 
attend  to  his  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
will  not  think  their  proper  condition  a 
fad  or  a  waste  of  time  merely  because 
the  public  does  not  see  them. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  the 
hands,  especially,  we  have  warned  our 
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readers  against  the  early  use  of  the  dumb- 
1  bell,  unless  that  use  be  occasional  and  in 
moderation.  Such  a  use  will  help  cer- 
tain muscles  considerably,  but,  for  most 
people,  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  grip 
and  strain  from  which  they  already 
suffer  ;  it  will  tend  to  slowness  and  stiff- 
ness, which  are  two  common  faults  of 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  it  is  against  the  order  of 
nature,  which  is  first  for  extension  and 
repose,  then  for  cleanness,  and  last  for 
strain — in  strict  moderation.  And  only 
a  genius  can  ignore  this  order  with  im- 
punity. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  perpetual  grip 
of  a  dumbbeU  is  against  that  very  virtue 
which  Sandow  claims  for  it — namely,  con- 
centration. Evidently  he  has  not  thought 
out  the  phrase  ;  he  has  used  a  word  with- 
out picturing  and  "sensing"  the  mean- 
ing. It  sounds  so  plausible.  "  Grip  as 
tightly  as  you  can,  so  that  you  may  con- 
centrate your  attention."  But  where  are 
you  to  concentrate  your  attention  ?  Is 
it  always  to  be  on  your  hand  and  arm  ? 
Surely  this  is  the  greatest  absurdity. 
Suppose  you  are  developing  your  trunk- 
muscles,  which  are  quite  as  important  as 
your  hand-  and  arm-muscles,  then  where 
should  you  concentrate  your  attention  ? 
Surely,  if  anywhere,  on  your  trunk- 
muscles.  If  to  think  of  a  muscle  will 
send  more  blood  there,  as  every  scientist 
agrees,  and  as  Mosso  and  Anderson  and 
others  actually  prove,  then  why  grip 
the  hand  and  fix  your  attention  there, 
when  the  muscle  which  you  wish  to 
develop  is,  let  us  say,  the  straight,  or  the 
oblique,  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ?  No, 
when  you  want  to  develop  these  muscles, 
keep  your  extremities  as  limp  as  you  can  ; 
then  more  blood  will  be  able  to  come  to 
the  special  parts  which  you  wish  to  train. 

We  are  not  condemning  dumbbells  in- 
discriminately. We  condemn  their  in- 
discrhninate  use  ;  we  condemn  dishonest 


advertisements  of  them  which  mislead 
an  ignorant  public.  It  is  time  that  the 
public  was  informed  of  the  truth  of  this 
matter — namely,  that  the  dumbbeU  is  a 
pernicious  thing  when  it  is  used  with- 
out care.  We  do  not  wish  to  abolish 
any  implement  which  is  a  motive  and 
incentive  to  greater  fitness ;  and  the 
dumbbell  certainly  is  one.  So  is  fixed 
gymnastic  apparatus  ;  so  is  the  weight 
for  weight-lifting.  Such  things  have 
done  great  good  to  the  nation ;  they 
have  appealed  to  more  people  in  recent 
years  than  the  cricket-bat  has.  But 
what  we  do  demand  is  a  fair  estimate. 

There  should  be  more  free  work  in 
classes.  If  people  will  not  exercise  in 
private  without  dumbbells,  etc.,  then  let 
those  dumbbells  be  used  in  private,  but 
let  them  be  dispensed  with  far  more  often 
than  they  usually  are  in  classes. 

Even  in  private,  why  on  earth  do  noi 
people  use  a  hall  far  more  often  than  a 
dumbbell?   We  suppose  the  reason  is  that 
there   is  no  "Somebody's"  ball.  The 
good  ball  for  bowling  and  hitting,  throw- 
ing and  catching,  is  a  plain,  soft  ball,  or 
a  ping-pong  ball,  which  anyone  can  buy 
anywhere.    Such  play-work  up  against 
a  wall,  if  practised  rightly,  in  the  right 
positions  and  so  on,  could  easily  be  made 
very  interesting,  if  not  fascinating.  Of 
course  a  man  would  not  get  so  huge  and 
deformed  a  biceps  to  show  ;  he  would  not 
have  a  lump  that  stuck  out  always, 
whether  it  was  needed  or  not ;  he  would 
not  feel  the  same  grinding  stress.    On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  general  rule,  he  would 
start  fitter  for  his  morning's  work.  Give 
him  five  or  ten  minutes  with  a  ball,  he 
would  get  a  healthy  sweat,  splendid 
training  in  accuracy,  and  an  improved 
eye,  improved  timing  and  co-ordination. 
He  would  have  prepared  himself  better 
for  many  indoor  games  and  outdoor  games 
as  well.    Let  him  practise  a  few  indoor 
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games,  instead  of  that  perpetual  grip- 
dumbbellism,  and  he  would  be  the  better 
man  all-round.  Let  him  believe  us  when 
we  tell  him  that  the  tense  grip  is  extra- 
ordinarily bad  for  nearly  everyone  when 
it  is  the  sole  training  that  his  extremities 

For  children,  it  is  iniquitous  to  develop 
the  hands  thus  before  you  develop  the 
larger  muscles.  When  they  write,  you 
should  teach  them  to  write  at  first  with 
their  arms  on  a  blackboard.  One  would 
not  guess  it,  perhaps,  but  the  child  who 
has  learnt  to  write  thus,  is  able  to  write 
afterwards  with  the  fingers  and  a  thin 
little  pen  or  pencil.  It  seems  that  the 
memories  of  the  shoulder-  and  arm- 
movements  have  mysteriously  formed 
memories  of  fmger-movemeats  as  well. 

Finer  work  for  the  fingers,  as  well  as 
for  the  arms,  is  to  be  had  from  Sloyd. 
In  the  Sloyd  system  a  person  is  given  a 


Fig.  7.— The  Si.oyu  Training  in  Thoroughness 
AND  Accuracy. 


an  almost  unequalled  training  in  patient 
thoroughness  and  scrupulous  accuracy. 

If  the  learner  has  kept  the  right  position 
of  body  and  has  not  worried  or  hurried 
during  the  lessons,  then  the  training  has 
been  still  more  valuable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  left  side 
should  be  trained  at  first  almost  (if  not 
quite)  as  thoroughly  as  the  right.  We 
say  "  almost,"  for,  if  you  train  the  right 
side,  then  afterwards,  according  to  Amer- 
ican experiments,  you  can  learn  with  the 
left  side  in  about  a  sixth  of  the  time. 
We  have  devoted  a  special  chapter  to 
the  left  side,  to  which  the  reader  may  be 
referred,  and  to  the  excellent  work  now 
being  done  by  the  Ambidextral  Society. 

Sloyd-work  would  be  too  fine  for  little 
children,  who  can  train  their  extremities 
by  bricks,  by  work  in  the  sand,  or  with 
clay  or  plasticine.  Some  needlework  may 
not  be  bad  for  them,  especially  if  they 
feel  they  are  making  something  for  some- 
one whom  they  like.  Both  drawing  and 
painting  they  enjoy ;  only  the  work 
should  be  large  at  first.  Some  wTiting 
also  they  should  be  taught.  The  Editor 
has  never  regretted  the  hours  he  spent 
in  being  taught  to  write  correctly  and 
legibly.  In  recent  years  he  has  tended 
to  go  back  to  the  more  careful  writing. 
He  finds  that  the  effect  upon  his  mind 
in  these  days  of  careless  hurry  is  important. 


piece  of  wood  which  he  or  she  is  to  turn 
into  a  roller,  perhaps  three  inches 
long  and  perfectly  round,  with  the  help 
•only  of  a  pocket-knife.  The  work  must 
be  perfect,  even  if  it  takes  three  days  to 
do  it.  One  after  another  the  efforts  may 
be  spoilt,  perhaps  by  a  little  careless 
notch  at  the  last  moment.  The  super- 
intendent comes  round,  points  out  the 
fault,  and  relentlessly  breaks  the  attempt. 
The  learner  by  degrees  improves,  and  has 


Fig.  8.— Training  of  a  Child  in  Constructiveness, 
Accuracy,  and  Balance. 
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Then  there  should  be  some  teacliing  of 
1  a  musical  instrument;  not  teaching  of  the 
dull  orthodox  kind,  but  in  the  interesting 
\says  which  now  are  becoming  popular. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  piano-playing 
and  violin-playing  are  excellent  training 
for  the  extremities,  so  long  as  they  are 
rightly  taught. 

And  some  household-work  is  capital. 
It  should  include  cookery,  which  will  give 
delicacy  of  touch  as  well  as  muscular 
sense.  We  have  dealt  with  this  in 
previous  chapters. 

Outside,  there  should  certainly  be 
gardening  and  farm- work,  which  will  have 
similar  effects.  Such  a  work  as  bee- 
tending  may  have  special  advantages ; 
an  illustration  in  another  chapter  shows 
how  it  is  used  at  one  school. 

As  distinct  from  apes,  men  work  finely 
with  their  fingers,  use  their  hands  very 
differently  from  their  feet,  and  very 
largely  for  self-expression.  So,  let  us 
repeat,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  take  great  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  their  hands,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  self-respect.  The  more  parts  of  them- 
selves they  take  pride  in— as  long  as  it  is 
reasonable  pride,  rather  than  conceit— 
the  higher  their  standards  and  aims  will 
be.  Can  our  standards  and  aims  ever 
be  too  high  ?  Not  if  we  can  reckon  on 
some  progress  to  keep  despair  away. 
We  can  easily  mark  the  improvement 
of  our  hands. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  feet,  let  us 
set  the  matter  in  a  common-sense  light. 
Just  for  one  day,  when  you  are  free, 
treat  your  hand  as  a  fashionable  woman 
treats  her  foot,  and  observe  the  effects  ; 
then  judge  the  kinds  of  effects  upon  the 
feet,  even  if  the  only  obvious  effect  is 
general  fatigue.  If  you  cram])ed  up  your 
hand  by  tying  it  with  a  board,  then,  as 
we  suggested  just  now,  put  upon  it  a 
cotton  glove,  and  then  a  thick  leather 
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glove,  not  letting  the  thumb  remain  out- 
side, then  tried  to  use  your  hand  for  some 
of  its  simpler  work,  you  would  get  an 
idea  of  the  crimes  which  you  daily  com- 
mit against  your  feet.  Probably  you 
decide  to  go  on  committing  most  of  them 
during  most  of  the  day  ;  you  refuse  to 
wear  sandals ;  you  certainly  refuse  to 
go  about  bare-footed;  and,  indeed,  in 
London  it  would  have  obvious  dis- 
advantages. But,  for  pity's  sake,  when 
you  have  the  chance,  let  your  feet  be  free, 
and  give  them  a  sensible  training. 

The  faults  in  the  orthodox  foot  are 
very  numerous.    First,  it  is  cramped, 
and  the  toes  get  little  independent  move- 
ment.   Then  the  big  toe  is  out  of  its  line, 
turning  out  and  away,  the  big  toe  of  the 
right  foot  towards  the  right,  of  the  left 
foot  towards  the  left.    Not  only  is  this 
ugly,  it  is  also  fatal  to  proper  movement. 
As  we  have  already  explained,  the  big 
toe  is  an  important  lever  when  we  move ; 
it  must  be  in  a  line  with  the  direction  of 
the  movement.    Now,  if  the  big  toe  is 
bent  out,  we  must  alter  the  whole  foot 
and  leg  in  order  to  make  it  a  powerful 
lever,  or  else  we  must  sacrifice  much  of 
its  leverage.  By  way  of  exaggeration,  turn 
your  feet  out  when  you  walk,  and  see 
what  a  lot  of  power  you  lose.    The  other 
toes  are  cramped  as  well ;  in  some  cases 
we  have  seen  them  cramped  into  a  very 
small   space,   and   hideously  deformed. 
Then  the  sole  is  very  likely  too  flat, 
wanting  in  that  arch  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  human  body.  And 
it  may  be  lopsided,  too.    Look  at  the  heels 
of  people's  boots  and  see  how  they  wear. 
Some  muscles  are  over-strained  :  some 
are  tense  and  stiff ;  some  are  atrophied. 
These  and  other  faults  in  the  feet  are 
partly  responsible  for  various  faults  in 
the  leg  and  spine,  which,  in  their  turn, 
affect  the  foot.    The  movement  when  one 
walks,  for  instance,  is  not  under  proper 
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control ;  the  leg  moves  in  a  crooked  line, 
instead  of  directly. 

The  dirtiness  of  the  feet  seems  more 
or  less  inevitable  in  cities.  It  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  want  of  water;  it 
-is  also  due  to  the  want  of  air  and  light, 
the  want  of  proper  exercise,  and  the 
want  of  proper  rubbing.  Not  a  little  of 
its  dirtiness  is  due  to  the  wrong  kind  of 
food. 
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business-day  cometh  in  which  no  cleaning- 
work  may  be  done.  Their  foot-gear  is 
largely  to  blame.  The  toes  are  cramped 
and  distorted  ;  the  heels  are  cramped  and 
distorted  in  a  different'  way.  The  injury 
done  to  the  arch  of  the  foot  by  high  heels 
might  be  most  serious.  Anyone  who  con- 
trasts for  a  moment  the  natural  foot 
with  a  low  heel,  and  the  foot  with  a 
narrow  high  heel,  must  see  what  harm 


xtn,  a,ai„,  t.e  foot  is  .ene^aUy  eithe.    .ay  .e  do^ 


too  cold  or  too  hot 
important  factor  here 


Fig.  9. — For  Cold 
Feet. 


Diet  will  be  an 
  So  will  breathing. 

If  you  want  to  warm  your  feet,  breathe 
deeply,  stretdi  your  leg  out  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  then  your 
toes.  Repeat  this.  Let 
your  toes  wriggle  about. 
You  will  find  your  feet 
becoming  warmer  and 
warmer.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  hands  ; 
.    „  breathe  deeply ;  stretch 

J  J  your  hand  out ;  clench 

^  it :  wriggle  the  fingers 

about,  and  shake  your 
hand  ;  then,  if  you  are 
still  cold-footed  or  cold-handed,  try  the 
alternate  hot  and  cold  water  treatment, 
finishing  up  with  the  cold  and  rubbing. 

The  causes  of  these  faults  are  obvious. 
The  foot  is  too  much  clothed,  and  it  is 
wrongly  clothed.  Patent  leather  is  a  bad 
ventilator.  Many  kinds  of  socks  are  bad 
ventilators.  Some  people  imagine  that  it 
is  a  mistake  that  their  feet  should  per- 
spire ;  they  check  the  perspiration,  per- 
haps by  some  powder.  Little  do  they  know 
the  mischief  they  are  working.  Rather 
they  should  get  at  the  root-cause,  and 
find  out  what  mistakes  they  are  making, 
probably  in  their  food  and  drink.  A 
better  plan  will  be  for  tliem  to  release 
the  foot  of  its  foot-gear  as  often  as 
possible,  and  keep  it  scrupulously  clean 
while  they  have  the  chance,  before  the 


foot,  but  also  by  jarring  the  spine  when 
one  treads  on  the  ground. 

Then  the  feet  get  too  little  training  in 
promptitude  and  accuracy  ;  they  get  too 
much  standing,  too  Uttle  rising  on  their 
toes.  If  we  are  generally  living  a  seden- 
tary life,  then  there  is  all  the  more  need 
to  restore  the  balance  consciously  by 
exercise. 

It  is  not  that- the  foot  gets  no  exercise  ; 
the  tension,  which  may  be  a  sign  of 
anxiety,  is  exercise,  but  of  a  bad  sort ; 
it  cramps  and  clogs  the  circulation ; 
though  the  foot  is  here  not  so  great  a 
sinner  and  sufferer  as  the  hand. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  foot  gets  too 
much  of  a  few  kinds  of  exercise,  too  little 
of  others.  The  gymnast's  foot,  unless  he 
does  a  good  deal  of  horse-work  and  un- 
gymnastic  work  as  weU  (skipping,  run- 
ning, etc.),  is  likely  to  be  a  poor  thing 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  time 
he  has  given  to  his  training. 

Then,  again,  there  has  been  too  little 
washing  of  the  right  sort,  especially  with 
warm  water,  to  cleanse  thoroughly. 
There  has  been  too  little  exposure  to  the 
air  and  light,  too  little  rubbing. 

Among  the  bad  effects,  pre-eminent  is 
the  clogging.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  all  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
excrete,  but,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
bowels  and  kidneys,  the  moiith  and  nose, 
and  the  arms,  we  should  imagine  that 
each  part  has  particular  duties  which  no 
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other  part  can  perform  so  well.  We 
know  that  the  kidneys  excrete  urea  and 
uric  acid  ;  the  lungs  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
so  on.  We  know  that  each  organ,  in- 
cluding the  skin  in  general,  may  relieve 
the  other  organs.  Exactly  what  the  feet 
excrete  we  do  not  know.  We  feel  sure, 
however,  that  they  must  have  some 
special  function.  We  have  heard  of 
cases  like  the  above,  where  people  stopped 
the  perspiration  of  their  feet  by  some 
astringent  powder,  and  afterwards,  appar- 
ently as  a  result,  suffered  from  con- 
sumption, which  disappeared  when  they 
allowed  the  skin  of  their  feet  to  act  freely. 

But,  anyhow,  to  have  to  excrete  much 
through  the  feet  is  unpleasant  in  every 
way ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  discover 
some  wrong  conditions  ;  it  should  not  be 
hard  to  arrive  at  something  more  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  maintains 
that  simply  and  solely  by  thorough 
mastication  he  has  made  all  his  excreta 
unobjectionable.  If  that  is  so,  he  has 
inaugurated  a  great  advance  towards 
self-respect.  Certainly,  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  do  is  to  check  these  excreta 
merely  because  they  are  unpleasant ;  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  basic  causes. 

Another  bad  result  is  the  wrong  way 
of  walking.  It  looks  clumsy,  and  it  is 
fatiguing. 

Then,  again,  the  wrong  foot-clothing, 
especially  of  the  so-called  fashionable 
type,  has  a  morbid  effect  not  only  on  those 
who  wear  it,  but  also  on  those  who  see 
it.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  here  ; 
sufifice  it  to  say  that,  if  chorus  girls,  etc., 
were  compelled  to  wear  white  stockings 
and  elastic-sided,  natural-shaped  boots, 
very  few  objectionable  young  men  would 
care  to  go  and  see  them  ! 

The  result  of  these  mischiefs  is  that 
people  do  not  take  enough  exercise  and 
play  ;  they  do  not  feel  well,  and  so  many 
of  their  healthiest  movements  depend 


upon  their  feet  that,  unless  their  feet  are 
fit,  much  of  their  exercise  is  cut  off. 

How  unpleasant  it  is,  too,  for  them  to 
have  cold  feet  at  night  !  How  can  they 
sleep  well  when  their  feet  are  cold  ? 
And  then  there  is  the  ugliness  of  it. 
Hide  it  how  you  will,  as  a  woman  may 
paint  or  powder  her  face,  yet  there  it  is 
all  the  time  as  a  reminder,  fighting  against 
self-respect.  This  ugliness  of  the  foot 
underneath  the  fashionable  boot  or  shoe 
must  tend  to  hypocrisy. 

Now  for  a  few  of  the  simplest  remedies. 
The  open  seci-et  is  to  practise  the  opposite 
exaggeration.  Suppose  you  find  that  you 
are  treading  on  the  insides  of  your  heels, 
then,  on  purpose,  tread  on  the  outsides. 

A  safe  exaggeration  will  be  a  free  use 
of  the  air-and-light  bath.    A  good  form 
of  it  is  bare-foot  walking  ;  if  you  can, 
walk  on  grass  in  the  early 
morning ;   or,   if  you  will  | 
not    walk    barefoot,   have  1 
only  sandals  on  your  feet.       /  \ 
As  to  the  foot-gear,  you  i^fT-r^l 
can  have  it  nearer  to  na-  f//*\n 
ture  ;  and  at  other  times       /  /  4:??=^^^^"^ 
you  can  exaggerate,  so  as 
to  restore  nature,  at  any 
rate  in  privacy.     Some  ^ 
people  put  a  reel  of  cot- 
ton, first  a  small  one,  then  larger  ones 
by  degrees,  between  their  big  toe  and 
the  next,  so  as  to  bring  the  big  toe 
nearer  to  the  straight  line.    They  would 
rather  not  wear  "  natural-shaped  "  boots 
or  shoes,   or  even  socks  or  stockings ; 
they  prefer  to  do  what  they  can  between 
whiles.     The  Editor  confesses  that  he 
does  not  wear  "natural-shaped"  boots; 
he  wears  boots  somewhat  on  the  American 
pattern,  with  the  big  toe  only  slightly 
out  of  its  straight  line  ;  but  he  finds  that, 
thanks  to  exercise,  etc.,  the  moment  he 
takes  off  his  boots  and  socks  the  big  toe  al- 
most files  back  into  the  straight  line  again. 
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Some  people  wear  springs  in  t?ieir  in- 
steps, so  as  to  improve  the  arch  of  their 
foot ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  aim  should 
be  independence  of  these  mechanisms 

some  day. 

A  good  plan  is  to  stoop  and  rise  on 
the  feet  (the  exercise  is  given  in  the 
Courses  for  Men  and  Women). 

Skipping  with  bare  feet  is  another  fine 
movement— skipping,  jumping,  hopping, 
and  so  on. 

The  start  and  the  run,  which  we  have 
explained  in  the  "  Course  for  the  Very 
Busy,"  is  another  admirable  training  for 
the  feet,  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
promptitude  and  poise,  as  well  as  a  chance 
for  restoring  the  shape  of  the  bare  foot 
and  the  leg. 

The  alternate  walk  and  run  is  a  valu- 
able means  as  well. 

Still  better,  perhaps,  is  the  inclined 
plank.  The  Editor  now  has  his  covered 
with  cork  linoleum ;  it  is  then  com- 
fortable for  the  feet.  To  walk  up  and 
down  the  plank  bare-footed,  first  in  the 
ordinary  way,  then  on  what  is  called 
tiptoe,  would  be  magnificent  training  for 
the  feet  and  legs,  as  well  as  for  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Next,  stand  on  the 
plank,  near  its  lowest  part,  and  stretch 
down  the  heel  of  each  leg  in  turn  as  low 
as  it  will  go.  Then  stand  on  the  plank 
with  your  left  foot,  and  swing  your  right 
leg,  first  straight,  then  with  a  kind  of 
kick  such  as  you  would  give  at  football. 
Do  this  with  the  other  leg  afterwards. 

The  Delsarte  exercise  is  somewhat 
similar  ;  it  is  for  freeing  the  leg.  You 
can  stand  on  the  plank  or  on  a  footstool. 
Balancing  yourself  on  one  leg,  shake  the 
other,  extend  it,  then  relax  it,  and  let 
the  foot  swing  about  like  a  weight  on 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  string. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  step-dancing 
should  be  taught  to  children,  and  dancing 
in  general,  so  long  as  the  air  is  pure. 


Then  there  are  games,  and  what  we 
may  call  the  half-games — boxing,  fencing, 
wrestling,  etc. 

Afterwards  there  is  the  washing,  in 
which  we  should  keep  to  the  above 
general  rules — namely  (for  we  can  hardly 
repeat  them  too  often),  to  cleanse  with 
warm  water,  soap,  and  rubbing,  and  to 
harden  and  invigorate  with  cold  water  ■ 
and  rubbing.  The  alternate  hot  and  cold 
bath  is  another  treatment,  for  which 
a  substitute  is  to  apply  heat — for  in- 
stance, to  put  your  feet  before  the  fire— 
and  then  to  wash  afterwards. 

Merely  to  change  the  foot-clothing  is 
important.  Anyhow,  it  should  be  well 
aired  at  night,  and  clean  clothing  should 
be  worn  as  often  as  you  can  afford  it. 
To  change  the  foot-clothing  after  washing 
the  feet  is  a  most  refreshing  interval,  and 
it  should  be  practised  several  times  a 
day  if  you  can  manage  it  quite  easily. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  feet,  not 
only  do  they  offer  an  exercise  in  concen- 
tration and  a  means  of  more  pride  in 
the  self  as  a  normal  human  being  ;  the 
study  will  also  lead  one  to  many  important 
facts  which  one  ha^5  hitherto  overlooked. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  philosophical 
treatise ;  but  a  whole  book  might  be 
written,  and  perhaps  many  books  have 
been  written,  on  the  study  of  the  feet 
alone.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  such  books, 
in  so  far  as  they  contain  practical  advice, 
are  not  well  known  ;  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  useful  works  on  the  subject. 

For  most  people  are  hypocrites.  Men 
and  women  present  an  appearance  due 
not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  tailors 
and  bootmakers ;  they  rely  on  the  trades- 
man for  their  charms.  It  would  be  much 
l)etter  if  they  made  themselves  not  in- 
dependent of  these  tradesmen,  but  far 
less  dependent  on  them. 

The  Editor,  for  his  own  part,  does  not 
much  mind  if  his  clothing  deforms  him' 
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lor  a  certain  period  of  the  day  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  does  not  alienate  himself  from 
the  people  he  likes  most,  as  he  might 
by  cranky  dress.  So  long  as  natm^e  re- 
asserts itself  when  he  has  removed  his 
clothing,  he  is  comparatively  contented. 
What  he  would  hate  would  be  for  any 
of  lus  clothing  to  hide  deformities  of  his 
body  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  hate  to 
think  that  his  clothing  was  of  a  far 
better  shape  than  nature  intended  his 
body  itself  to  be.  He  does  not  so  much 
mind  it  if  the  clothing  for  the  time  does 
alter  his  natural  appearance  a  little  !  It 
is  one  of  the  things  he  prefers  to  tolerate. 

The  more  he  studies  the  feet,  the  more 
he  realises  their  importance.  Take,  for 
instance,  spinal  curvature  of  the  lateral 
kmd,  or  even  of  the  other  kind  to  a  less 
extent — how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
habit  of  standing  on  one  foot  rather  than 
the  other,  and  to  the  extra  length  of  one 
leg  owing  to  various  reasons  ? 
Attend  to  your  feet,  and  you 
go  far  towards  preventing  or 
remedying  spinal  curvatures. 
It  is  with  the  feet  that  we 
stand  and  move  ;  it  is  from 
them  and  with  them  that 
we  start  and  adapt  ourselves. 

Much  can  be  done  by  diet. 
In  the  Editor's  case  the  change 
of  diet  which  he  made  has 
entirely  done  away  with  ten- 
derness and  corns  ;  we  believe 
that  it  might  do  away  with 
a  good  deal  of  deformity  by  gout,  etc. 

Something  can  be  done  by  means  of 
oil  and  rubbing  before  exercise.  That  is 
a  hint  worth  trying. 

But  all  sensible  care  of  the  feet  should 
be  practised  by  all  people,  especially  by 
people  who  profess  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Biblical  allusions  to  the  feet  are 
numerous.  "  How  lovely  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  bring  the  tidings  of  peace." 


This  is  not  always  true  of  the  clergymen 
of  to-day ;  neither  is  it  trae  of  the  "  women 
workers  "  in  the  parish.  But  it  should  be 
true  of  all  Christians.  As  it  is,  the  feet 
are  usually  so  unlovely  that  few  Christians 
dare  expose  them  to  public  view.  For 
our  own  part,  we  should  rather  see  all- 
round  training  carried  to  an  extreme, 
pedicure  as  well  as  manicure,  washing  of 
the  toes  (as  the  "  five  little  pigs  "  of  the 
nursery  rhyme),  and  exercising  of  them 
in  the  same  way  ;  we  should  rather  see 
this  than  see  the  feet  treated  as  inferior 
members  and  covered  with  shame.  And 
steps  certainly  ought  to  be  taken— not 
rushes  into  what  is  called  nature,  but 
steps— towards  nature.  For  instance,  once 
again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bad  feelings  engendered  by  sights  at 
theatres  and  music-halls  and  elsewhere 
would  be  lessened  if  the  feet  were  exposed 
and  were  not  altered  entirely  in  shape 
by  high-heeled  shoes,   etc.    It  is  the 

suggestiveness  that  counts  so  much  

not  nature  itself,  but  the  distortion  of 
nature  ;  not  the  things  that  we  see,  but 
the  things  that  we  do  not  see,  and  imagine. 
With  the  naked  foot  or  with  the  sensible 
foot  there  is  no  such  morbid  suggestive- 
ness. 

Everyone  feels  the  need  of  poise, 
moral  and  mental,  as  well  as  physical. 
Physical  poise  comes  largely  through  the 
poise  of  the  feet.  They  should  not 
be  evenly  balanced  so  often  as  orthodox 
teachers  command.  We  believe  that  the 
balance  should  be  transferable  quickly 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  ;  that  a  true 
form  of  rest  for  many  people  is  an  alternate 
balancing  on  the  two  feet  and  legs.  For 
the  sake  of  balance  alone,  we  should 
practise  the  inclined  plank  exercises  and 
a  number  of  other  exercises  with  fixed 
apparatus  if  they  interest  us,  and  of 
course  games,  athletics,  swimming,  skating, 
and  so  forth.    Such  exercises  seem  to 
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show  the  absurdity  of  tlie  orthodox  drill- 
position,  when  the  weight  is  evenly 
balanced  between  the  feet  which  have 
their  heels  together  and  their  toes  out. 
No  Greek  statues,  no  English  athletes, 
pose  thus  ;  we  believe  no  healthy  men 
and  women  naturally  pose  thus.  Such 
a  pose  suggests  straightness,  but  not 
poise.  Poise  and  power  to  restore 
straightness  are  more  important  than 
straightness  itself. 

It  is  partly  this  type  of  command, 
to  stand  straight  in  this  unnatural  atti- 
tude, and  to  do  exercises  of  the  same 
class,  that  makes  physical  drill  so  dull 
to  many,  whereas  games,  and  dancing, 
and  even  skipping,  are  attractive  to  most 
people  ;  even  the  plank  and  some  gym- 
nastic apparatus-work  are  not  so  dull. 

We  are  not  against  the  orthodox 
Courses  altogether  ;  only  they  should  not 
be  quite  so  self-satisfied.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  Swedish  and  British 
systems  which  serves  its  purpose  admir- 
ably. Let  these  exercises  be  used ;  let 
firm  centres  be  given  by  them  and  by 
such  Courses  as  we  offer  in  the  Physical 
Educator  ;  but  let  us  not  regard  such 
training  as  sufficient  for  the  extremi- 
ties. 

The  extremities,  let  us  repeat,  we  should 
be  able  to  extend  or  flex  or  relax  at  will  ; 
they  should  be  free,  yet  under  control  ; 
they  should  be  clean  ;  they  should  be 
beautiful  in  themselves  without  clothing. 
Let  us  realise  the  many  uses  of  the 
extremities — including  their  power  to 
influence  the  mind  through  their  ex- 
pressions— and  take  advantage  of  these. 
Let  us  respect  the  extremities,  and 
especially  the  feet,  and  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  as  we  should  keep  any 
useful  servants. 

As  it  is,  when  a  person  feels  tired, 
he  rings  a  bell  or  blows  down  a 
tube,  and  there  is  someone  to  bring 
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tea  or  a  pick-me-up.  He  has  another 
plan  before  him  which  would  be  training 
for  his  extremities.  He  might,  if  he  were 
alone,  stretch  out  his  hands  and  arms 
above  his  head,  yawn  with  mouth  closed  ; 
then  relax  ;  then  shake  out  his  hands, 
and  relax  again.  He  might  kick  and  go 
through  our  leg-series  (in  the  Course  for 
Busy  People).  He  could  rise  on  his  toes, 
go  for  a  short  walk  ;  then  wash  his  hands 
and  face,  and  his  feet.  All  this,  if  he 
can  get  privacy ;  and  part  of  it  if  he  is 
tied  down  to  publicity.  But  surely  this 
training  would  be  a  better  plan  than  the 
lazy  way  of  asking  an  expensive  stimulant 
to  help  you  to  do  what  you  ought  to  do 
for  yourself. 

The  face  as  an  extremity  we  shall  not 
treat  here,  as  our  chapter  is  already  very 
long  ;  we  leave  that  to  a  special  chapter 
on  expression,  contenting  ourselves 
here  with  one  final  exercise  for  the  ex- 
tremities, and  for  the  highest  extremity 
of  the  body — the  head. 

Do  not  frown.  Relax  your  face  and 
your  eyes.  Keep  your  chin  in  and  the 
small  of  your  back  reasonably  hollow. 
Now  raise  one  of  your  hands,  while  the 
other  hangs  limp  by  your  side.  With  the 
finger-tips  of  your  rais»*d  hand,  the 
shoulder  being  kept  well  back,  gently 
rub  the  top  of  your  head,  especially  near 
the  back,  where  it  may  have  a  tendency 
to  baldness.  While  you  are  doing  this, 
walk  backwards  and  forwards,  rather  on 
the  insides  of  the  balls  of  your  feet ;  and 
occasionally  stop,  crouch,  and  rise  on 
your  toes.  Of  course  this  is  an  exercise 
for  strict  privacy  only  !  Don't  hurry,  but 
mb  gently  and  leisurely.  Perhaps  a  little 
pure  oil  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
hair  ;  it  may  be  petroleum  or  paraffin. 
Or  possibly  some  acid  or  salt-water  or 
potato-water  may  suit  your  case  better. 
After  doing  this  (five  minutes  is  not  too 
long  if  you  rest  one  hand  while  you  use 
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the  other),  comb  your  hair  ;  then  wash 
your  hands,  and  brush  your  hair. 

Notice  the  effects  of  a  few  weeks  of 
practice  on  the  thickness  and  cleanness 
of  your  hair.  It  will  also  make  your 
finger-tips  stronger,  without  destroying 
their  sensitiveness.  It  will  give  you 
more  independent  control  of  your  two 
sides.  It  will  give  you  a  better  carriage, 
and  wiU  bring  your  organs  into  a  healthier 


Fig.  12. 

An  Exercise  in  Pose 
AND  Balance 


position.  For  at  present  some  of  your 
vital  organs,  especially  your  stomach, 
will  probably  be  too  low  by  an  inch  or 
more.  It  may  relieve  indigestion  and 
constipation  in  certain  cases.  It  will 
undoubtedly  develop  the  upper  breathing. 
The  foot-exercise  will  train  you  in  poise 
and  control.  And  the  use  of  oil  will 
force  you  to  wash  your  hands  after- 
wards. 


Fig.  13. 
TO  Remedy  this  sort 

OF  THING. 
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Fig.  I.— The  Guild  of  Child-play  at  the  University  Settlement,  Bermondsey. 

{By  permission  of  the  Secretary.) 


CHAPTER  LV. 
A    COURSE    FOR    LITTLE  CHILDREN: 

WITH    LIEUTENANT    FLYNN'S    GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 
{Most  of  tht  illustrations,  as  in  the  Remedial  Course,  are  from  photographs  by  Mk.  C.  I.  Manx,  Ealing.) 

Mistakes  in  the  Training  of  Children  are  now  clearly  Recognised— Reports  of  Committees- A  Sensible 
Course  is  Still  Needed— Managers  of  Children  are  Responsible  for  Other  Lives  Besides  their  Own 
—Importance  of  Personal  Example— Character  Infectious— Children  have  Brains— A  Comparison- 
Need  to  Associate  Duty  and  Pleasure -Some  Duty  is  Discipline  Also— Heart  and  Arteries— Short 
Sharp  Spells— Undesirable  Strain-Fatigue  most  Fatal  to  the  Young— Correct  Instincts  must  be 
Built  Now— The  Left  Side— Reasons  must  be  Explained— Comparisons— Gardening— Games— The 
Work  of  Elders— "  Elephants  "—Imitations  Generally- Swimming  Exercises— Instructions  for  the 
Apparatus-Course— Intervals  for  Better  Breathing— Repose  of  the  Parts  not  to  be  Used- 
Intervals  for  Explanations— Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson— Commonest  Acts  most  Important— Good  External 
Conditions— Self-massage— "  Hundred-up  "—Startings— Balancings  -Ball-play— Games— Concentra- 
tion, but  not  too  Prolonged— Not  by  Means  of  Hand -grips— Regularity  of  Occasions— Quotations 
from  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne— Calisthenic  Exercises  with  Rings  and  Other  Gymnastic  Drill  for 
Classes. 


AT  the  time  of  writing,  a  discussion  is 
being  carried  on  in  a  morning  paper,  on 
the  subject  of  spoilt  children.  The  report 
of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee 
has  just  been  published  also.  There 
seems  a  general  agreement  that  gigantic 
mistakes  are  being  made  in  the  food  that 
is  given  to  children,  and  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  prepared.  About  the  same 
time  there  is  issued  the  new  Syllabus  of 


Physical  Exercises,  which  we  have  already 
criticised.  That  draws  attention  to 
another  aspect,  the  fault  of  sedentariness 
and  wrong  positions  and  so  on,  though 
the  already- working  "  Model  "  Course  is 
already  dealing  with  these  mischiefs. 
The  crying  need,  however,  still  is  for  a 
sensible  Course  for  most  children,  a 
Course  including  advice  on  things  that 
they  can  manage  for  themselves.  The 
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Editor  has  tried  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a  special  book,  from  which  he 
selects  a  few  items,  adding  here  other 
items  which  he  thought  it  better  to  omit 
from  that  book. 

The  first  fact  which  we  have  to  realise 
is  that  children  are  not  their  own  mas- 
ters.   All  managers  are  living  the  lives 
of  at  least  two  people — their  own  and 
those  of  the  children  under  their  care. 
All  managers  teach  by  what  they  are, 
as  well  as  by  what  they  say  or  do.  All 
managers  are  things  to  be  imitated,  and 
— children  being  what  they  are — things 
always  imitated  more  or  less.    As  a  yawn 
is  infectious  among  elders,  so  everything, 
every  habit  and  trick,  is  infectious  among 
youngers.    Character  is  the  most  infec- 
tious of  all  blessings  or  diseases.  There- 
fore elders  must  take  care  of  their  own 
lives,  as  well  as  of  what  they  arrange  for 
children.    Since — or  some  would  rather 
say  if — there  is  justice  in  the  world,  then 
whether  the  sins  of  the  fathers  be  visited 
upon  the  children  or  not,  at  least,  as 
the  original  words  may  imply,  the  sins 
which   the   managers   have  committed 
against  children  (by  mismanagement)  wiU 
be  paid  for  by  the  managers  some  time 
or  other.    The  managers  are  responsible 
not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the 
mistakes  which  the  children  under  their 
care  make  in  early  life.  Jerry-building 
is  such  a  mistake  or  sin,  the  jerry-building 
of  children. 

The  second  fact  is  that  children  have 
brains,  not  like  the  brains  of  elders,  but 


2.— Children's  Brain  Culls  in  thbir  Earliest  and 
SiiMPLEST  Stacks  before  Birth.  They  have  not  De- 
veloped OR  Connected  themselves  bv  "  Processes  " 
nor  Formed  themselves  into  Groups. 

44 


nevertheless,  brains.  These  brains  have 
been  compared  to  oranges.  Cut  through 
an  orange,  and  you  find  the  arrangement 
uniform,  as  in  the  little  diagram  :  the 
cells  are  not  connected  (see  Fig.  2).  Later 
on  we  find  the  brain  a  very  complex 
thing,  as  in  Fig.  3.  As  Dr.  Clouston  (from 
whose  excellent  essay  in  the  Penny  Health 
Series  we  have  copied  these  drawings) 


Fig.  3.— Brain  Cells  with  the  Convolutions  at  Full 
Maturity,  showing  their  Forms,  Processes,  Connec- 
tions, and  their  Network  op  Fibres. 


aptly  says,  "It  is  more  complex  than 
the  mind  of  man  can  well  conceive."  It 
is  like  London  with  aU  its  streets,  houses, 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  and  so  on, 
but  fax  more  elaborate.  The  cells  are 
now  grouped  together  and  connected  to- 
gether with  fibres. 

Individual  cells  and  groups  of  cells  are 
connected  (Fig.  4),  and,  for  all  we  know, 
there  may  be  connections  not  merely  by 


Fig.  4.— Copied  from  Dr.  Clouston's  Diagrammatic  Repre- 
sentation OF  how  Brain  Cells  in  each  Group  are 
Specially  Connected  with  every  other  Cell  im  it, 
and  then  the  Whole  Group  with  the  General 
Nervous  System  through  the  Fibres  that  Pass  in 
Different  Directions. 
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fibres,  etc.,  visible  under  the  microscope, 
but  by  wireless  telegraphy.  While  the 
child  is  young,  these  cells  are  being  built, 
grouped,  and  connected. 

It  is  vital  that  the  child  should  be 
taught  certain  duties  ;  it  is  equally  vital 
that  these  duties  should  be  made  pleasures 
as  well.  We  must  associate  together  the 
duty  and  the  idea  of  enjoyment ;  we  must 
make  the  duty  attractive,  and  so  an 
actual  instinct  and  bias.  A  sin  as  bad 
as  the  jerry-building  of  children  and 
closely  akin  to  it  is  the  sin  of  connecting 
duty  and  dulness,  if  not  pain,  in  the 


Fig.  5. — ExEKCisES  not  to  be  Recommended  for  Indiscriminate  Use 
WITH  Tiny  Children. 


minds  of  children.  For  what  happens 
afterwards  ?  A  duty  has  to  be  done. 
It  .is  associated  w;th  dulness  or  pain. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  free  person,  no 
longer  a  bullied  child,  to  shun  the  duty. 
Why  does  the  child  shun  the  fire  for  its 
fingers  ?  Because  the  fire  for  its  fingers 
is  associated  with  pain. 

There  must  be  some  discipline  of  a 
not  too  pleasant  kind  in  view  of  later 
life  ;  but  let  it  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount  at  the  beginning,  while 
the  will  is  weak.  Train  the  will  first  by 
healthy  and  interesting  things. 

A  third  fact  is  about 
the  heart  and  arteries. 
We  elders  can  stand 
more  strain,  because 
of  the  relative  size  of 
our  heart  and  arteries. 
The  relative  size  of 
the  heart  and  arteries 
of  children,  as  we  have 
already  said,  points  to 
the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing for  them,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or 
moral :  it  points  to 
short  and  brisk  as 
well  as  pleasant  spells, 
not  long  straining 
stretches  of  effort, 
leading  to  fatigue.  It 
is  partly  for  this  rea- 
son that,  at  least  for 
indiscriminate  use 
with  tiny  children  we 
should  not  advocate 
the  common  use 
of  straining  exercises 
like  those  of  Fig.  5, 
which  are  copied  from 
an  article  in  a  leading 
magazine. 

The  fourth  fact  is 
about  fatigue.  Pro- 
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fessor  Mosso  proves  conclusively  that 
dreary  exercise  by  a  tired  muscle  is  far 
more  exhausting  than,  exercise  done  by  a 
fresh  muscle  or  by  a  muscle  freshened 
by  an  interval  of  rest.  We  refer  back  to 
the  special  chapter  on  the  subject.  In 
the  case  of  children,  work  by  a  fatigued 
body  or  mind  is  more  fatal,  because  in 
children  far  more  energy  is  needed  for 
the  growth  as  well  as  the  repair  of  the 
body.    The  same  chapter  hints  at  several 


pure  milk,  and,  though  not  at  the  very 
beginning,  good  grain-foods,  fresh  fruits, 
and  so  on,  together  with  leisurely  eating. 
Then  there  should  be  good  air  and  good 
light,  and,  once  again,  plenty  of  interest. 

A  fifth  fact  is  about  the  left  side.  A 
child's  left  side  should  be  well  trained,  to 
give  the  child  more  self-respect,  self- 
respect  for  more  parts  of  itself,  as  well  as 
to  relieve  the  right  side,  to  prevent  or 
cure  deformities  of  lungs,  spine,  and  so 


Fig.  6. — The  More  Outdoor  Work  with  Nature  the  Better. 
(Bee-tending  at  Clapham  High-School  for  Girls.    Photograph  by  permission  of  the  Head-Mistress.) 


preventives,  one  of  them  being  rhythm, 
which  we  all  know  as  a  help  to  prolonged 
work  of  muscle  or  mind  ;  another  help  is 
the  use  of  the  large  muscles  rather  than 
the  tiny  ones. 

But  an  even  more  important  help  is 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  body- 
building now,  and  the  establishment  of 
correct  instincts.  There  must  be  atten- 
tion to  excretion  and  cleanliness  (within  as 
well  as  without),  to  food,  nourishing,  yet 
as  free  as  may  be  from  stimulants  and 
irritants.    There   should   be   plenty  of 


on,  and  to  encourage  the  speech-faculty, 
and  to  help  with  a  view  to  future  occu- 
pations. But  we  must  refer  back  once 
again  to  a  previous  chapter,  where  we 
gave  some  of  the  reasons. 

Our  sixth  fact  is  that  the  child  is  not 
too  young  to  understand  some  reasons. 
The  child  can  understand  why  the  left 
side — and  especially  the  left  hand — 
should  be  trained  ;  why  the  eating  should 
be  leisurely  (because  of  the  teeth,  etc.)  ; 
why  the  breathing  should  be  full  and 
leisurely  (see  the  special  chapters)  ;  why 
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there  should  be  repose  and  muscular 
economy  ;  why  these  and  other  practices 
— such  as  blowing  the  nose  and  brushing 
the  teeth  in  the  early  morning — should 
become  habits  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
child  is  not  too  young  to  learn  and 
realise  some  of  its  responsibilities. 

The  teaching  need -not  be  so  direct  as 
this  :  it  should  be  largely  by  comparisons. 
In  the  child's  mind  should  be  planted  a 
wealth  of  materials  for  comparisons  : 
through  country  life,  and  especially  gar- 
dening, which  give  lessons  not  only  of 
responsibility,  but  also  of  natural  pro- 
cesses for  gradual  growth  from  seed  to 
fruit.  Among  other  materials  for  com- 
parisons should  be  games  (see  Fig.  i), 
from  which  a  child  can  be  taught  skill, 
pluck,  fair-play,  co-operation,  etc. 

A  seventh  fact  is  that  children  are 
animals,  and  have  an  instinct  for  play. 
Play  to-day  in  cities  must  be  organised, 
for  the  most  part.  Elders  should  some- 
times join  in,  not  always  as  drill  sergeants, 
but  sometimes  as  players,  playing,  for 
instance,  ball-games  left-handed.  Grand 
work  is  being  done  already  by  such 
patriots  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  of  Scotland 
Yard,  and  thousands  of  other  workers  in 
societies  or  as  individuals.    Once  more 


we  must  refer  to  what  we  say  about  games 
for  boys  and  for  girls. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  game  which 
a  child  instinctively  played  by  itself.  It 
might  be  called  the  game  of  Elephant. 


Fig.  7. — A  Sand  Playground  for  Children  in  a  Boston  Park. 
(Copied  from  "  The  Home  Journal.") 


Fig.  8. — A  Game  of  "Elephant." 

Look  at  the  physique  which  this  sort  of 
movement  helped  to  develop — look  at 
the  fine  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  feet 
and  legs  of  the  child  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  living  testimonial  to  a  sensible  diet 
without  flesh-foods).  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  best  Systems  to-day,  in- 
cluding the  Ling,  to  allow  and  encour- 
age this  game-spirit  with  children.  Miss 
Miles  almost  invariably  finds  it  effective 
to  turn  any  dull  duty  into  an  interesting 
duty  and  pleasure  ;  the  little  child  is  to 

be  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  (whatever 
elder  will  serve  as 
a  model),  or  to  be 
a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
or  an  animal  or  a 
windmill,  or  what 
not. 

As  an  example, 
think  of  the  or- 
dinary drill  ;  then 
think  of  an  exercise 
in  swimming  (see 
the  Course  for  the 
very  busy),  which 
should  be  practised 
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f  IG.  g. — What  the  Play- 
spirit,  Well  Directed, 
can  do  for  a  child. 


very  gently  and 
with  gradual  in- 
crease of  severity, 
but  none  the  less 
correctly.  The 
child  can  imagine 
itself  to  be  a  frog, 
or,  better  still,  one 
of  the  would-be 
Channel  -  crossers. 
Some  advantages 
of  such  an  exer- 
cise, apart  from 
the  help  it  would 
be  in  the  learning 
of  swimming, 
have  been  sug- 
gested in  a  pre- 
vious chapter. 

We  shall  come 
soon  to  the  g5mi- 
nastics  specially 
arranged  for  children,  by  Lieutenant 
Flynn.  The  teacher  should  first  do  them 
with  the  children  ;  afterwards  the  children 
could  do  them  by  themselves.  First 
there  are  ring-exercises  which  one  child 
can  do  alone,  or  which  two  or  more 
children  can  do  together  ;  then  several 
exercises  with  the  floor  and  rope,  and 
jumping,  which  could  be  done  by  one, 
two,  or  a  class.  Correctness  first  and 
gradual  increase  in  severity  afterwards — 
that  is  the  rule,  as  illustrated  by  the 
floor-exercise,  in  which  the  knees  at  first 
touch  the  ground. 

The  Editor  would  add  the  importance 
of  intervals  for  better  breathing,  and  for 
repose  or  relaxing,  which  he  himself  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Lieutenant 
Flynn  ;  but  he  would  like  to  see  repose 
or  relaxing  or  physical  economy — ^which- 
ever one  likes  to  call  it — insisted  on 
during  the  exercises,  for  the  unused  parts  ; 
he  would  urge  the  occasional  relaxing  of 
the  eye,  and  the  regular  relaxing  of 


muscles  not  required  in  any  given  move- 
ments. 

There  should  be  intervals,  also,  for  the 
explanation  of  reasons,  and  children 
should  be  told  how  to  listen  without 
tension,  yet  without  inattention.  If  the 
teacher  knows  enough,  the  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and, 
during  these  intervals,  should  often  be 
advised  about  the  commonest  matters 
— such  as  leisurely  eating.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  of  the  Yale  Gymnasium,  devotes 
part  of  his  drill- times  to  such  verbal  ex- 
planations and  demonstrations.  He  finds 
that  this  results  in  better  work  and  better 
health  than  when  he  devotes  the  whole 
time  to  drill.  He  has  also  experienced 
the  advantage  of  turning  certain  exer- 
cises into  a  game  or  an  imitation  of  a 
game. 

The  Editor  now  comes  back  to  his 
series  of  selected  facts  ;  he  left  off  at  the 
seventh.  This  is  the  eighth.  The  com- 
moner the  act  (or  abstinence  from  act), 
the  easier  it  is  to  control,  the  greater  will 
be  its  importance,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  repeatedly  must  its  importance  be 
impressed  on  the  young.  With  all  sorts 
of  information  about  hygiene,  about 
good  food,  good  air  and  light,  good  cloth- 
ing, good  water,  good  seats  and  desks 
for  sitting,  good  subjects  for  work  and 
proper  length  of  hours  for  work,  a  child 
should  also  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  things  it  can  manage  for  itself  :  how 
to  eat  food — namely,  leisurely  ;  how  to 
treat  clothing ;  how  to  breathe  (with 
closed  mouth,  etc.)  ;  and  how  to  pro- 
duce the  voice  (by  singing,  etc.)  ;  how 
to  use  what  water  there  is  ;  how  to  sit, 
stand,  and  walk ;  how  to  rest  at  in- 
tervals. 

Also,  how  to  massage  itself  :  for  in- 
stance, up  from  the  forehead  and  over 
the  head,  and  down  to  the  neck,  in  case 
of  restlessness  or  fatigue ;    round  the 
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navel,  up  the  right  side  and  down  the 
left,  in  case  of  constipation  ;  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  the  gymnastic  exercises 
and  these  instructions,  which  can  easily  be 
given  at  intervals  during  the  gymnastics, 
besides  the  swimming  exercises,  and  so 
forth,  there  should  certainly  be  other 
exercises  for  all  children  who  are  not  for- 
bidden them  by  medical  men. 

George's  "  Hundred-Up  "  will  teach 
children  to  walk  and  run  better  than  they 
do,  and  to  it  we  may  add  one  of  the 
movements  in  the  Course  for  busy  people 
— for  example,  the  movement  in  which 
each  knee  is  brought  up 
towards  the  chest  in  turn, 
and  then  each  foot  is  sent 
out  and  down  straight  in 
front ;  the  straight  leg 
then  may  be  swung  back- 
wards. 

Certainly,  also,  there 
should  be  some  exercises 
in  startings,  as  suggested 
by  the  Editor  in  that 
same  Course  (see  Fig.  lo). 

Certainly,  also,  there 
should  be  some  exercises 
in  balancing,  perhaps  in  walking  correctly 
along  various  lines  marked  on  the  floor. 
There  should  be  no  dangerous  exercises 
in  balancing. 

Certainly,  also,  there  should  be  abun- 
dant play  with  a  soft  ball.  Most  children 
could  be  taught  to  bowl  gently,  as  at 
cricket  ;  later  on,  to  throw,  aiming  at 
some  mark.  Then  they  should  be  taught 
to  hit  the  ball,  then  to  catch  the  ball.  A 
game  like  rounders  would  be  good  for 
them.  And,  of  course,  they  should  be 
taught  to  run  in  brief  spells. 

But  we  have  already  alluded  to  these 
and  many  of  the  other  movements  and 
"  plays  "  which  are  possible  and  desirable 
for  children ;  and,  in  conclusion,  need  only 
urge  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the 


Fig.  io. 
A  Good  Starting 
Exercise. 


management  of  children  to  search  dili- 
gently in  order  to  find  the  very  best, 
remembering  that  children  are  not  grown- 
up people,  for  whom  long  and  dull, 
though  doubtless  hygienic,  drills  might 
be  less  inappropriate. 

For  exercise  without  concentration  is 
of  little  value,  and  a  child's  concen- 
tration was  not  meant  to  be  kept  too 
long  on  one  thing  regarded  from  one 
point   of  view.    The   child's   effort  to 
command  or  suggest  to  itself  "Do  it 
now  "  is  good  occasionally  ;  habitually 
it  is  bad.    Concentration  does  not  mean 
gripping  with  the  hand.    That  does  not 
concentrate  the  attention  when  you  are 
using  a  trunk-muscle  :   it  dissipates  the 
attention,  and  may  strain  the  child  as 
well.    No,  the  concentration  is  best  helped 
by  (well-chosen)  short  and  bright  move- 
ments, with  convincing  reasons  given  for 
them,  and  with  strict  moderation  kept  in 
view.    It  needs  tact  and  tactics  on  the' 
part  of  the  teacher ;  but  there  are  plenty 
who  are  well  able  to  devise  the  right  helps 
to  concentration,  to  give  the  children 
attention  without  tension,  training  with- 
out straining,  variety  without  slipshod 
restlessness. 

For  our  tenth  fact  is  the  importance 
of  regularity  ;  not  only  of  hours  accord- 
ing to  the  clock,  but  also  of  occasions. 
Let  certain  occasions  be  incentives,  warn- 
ings, reminders  of  certain  invaluable 
practices.  The  opening  of  the  door  to 
go  out  into  the  street,  for  example,  may 
be  made  the  suggester  of  deep  breathing 
through  the  nostrils  ;  then  the  entry  into 
the  bedroom  at  night  may  be  made 
the  suggester  of  a  good  wash. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  it  certainly  is 
tempting,  to  add  dozens  more  facts  about 
children.  So  few  people  consider  their 
special  constitutions  and  conditions  that 
such  extra  instructions  may  be  needed. 
But  there  is  no  space,  and,  besides,  a 
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superabundance  of  facts,  however  use- 
ful, would  confuse  the  main  issue.  So, 
before  leaving  the  reader  to  the  expert 
instructor's  care,  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  quotation  from  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne,  whose  whole  article  in 
the  "Book  of  Health"  should  be  very 
carefully  studied.   He  says  : — 

"  Every  observant  man  and  woman 
knows  that  the  mind  is  clearer  and  stronger 
in  the  morning  than  it  is  later  in  the  day, 
and  that  the  nerves  are  steadier  before 
the  meridian  than  after  it.  .  .  School 
hours  fall  mostly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  but  a  little  inquiry  will  reveal  that 
the  heaviest  part  of  school-work  is  not  gen- 
erally performed  at  that  time.    If  any  boy 
or  girl  be  asked,  '  What  is  the  most  trying 
part  of  your  school-work  ?  '  the  invariable 
answer  is,  '  Preparation  in  the  evening.' 
This  is  a  state  of  matters  to  be  condemned 
from  a  medical  and  from  an  economical 
point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  most  arduous 
mental  work  required  of  a  child  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  it  when  its  mind  and 
body  are  in  their  prime  vigour,  between 
9  a.m.  and  noon,  and  certainly  nothing 
but  the  lightest  work  should  devolve 
upon  it  after  5  p.m. 

"  The  senses,  the  motor  powers,  the 
emotions,  the  intellectual  faculties,  do 
not  come  all  at  once,  nor  drop  in  for- 
tuitously now  and  again  ;  they  present 
themselves  in  a  definite  succession,  and 
with  a  strict  regard  to  evolutional  pre- 
cedence, in  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the 
youth,  from  the  most  simple  reflex  acts 
to  the  supreme  efforts  of  will.  Each 
centre  emerges  from  its  '  ante-natal 
gloom  '  at  an  appointed  time,  and  each 
has  a  certain  season  prescribed  to  it  in 
which  to  perfect  its  functions.  .  .  The 
foot-  and  leg-centres  are  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  their  devel- 
opment, and  the  latter  again  are  in 
advance  of  those  for  the  tongue  and  lips. 
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Equilibrium  is  speedily  acquired,  but 
years  are  spent  in  mastering  the  niceties 
of  speech. 

"  These  facts  strongly  inculcate  the 
importance  of  educating  every  centre  at 
its  nascent  period,  and  the  danger  of 
postponing  education  until  the  nascent 
period  is  over." 

CALISTHENIC  RING  EXERCISES. 

By  Lieut.  Flynn. 
The  object  of  Ring-exercises  is  to  give 
suppleness  and  grace  without  making  too 
heavy  demands  on  the  physical  endurance 
of  children. 

The  following  exercises  will  be  found 
specially  useful  for  developing  just  that 
poise  and  balance  which  are  necessary, 
while  at  the  same  time  affording  sufficient 
exertion  for  quite  young  children  of 
either  sex  : — 

Fig.  I.  shows  the  position  from  which 
all  exercises  start.  It  is  usually  known 
as  "  the  position  of  attention,"  or  simply 
"  position." 

Notice  the  erect  yet  not  stiff  carriage 
of  this  little  girl,  the  straight  back,  the 
well-poised  head — the  whole  figure 
denoting  a  refinement  and  control  rarely 
met  with  at  that  age^ 

Exercise  i. 

Raise  the  ring  to  the  front,  grasping 
it  with  both  hands  level  with  the  shoulders, 
the  arms  being  perfectly  straight.  At 
the  same  time  step  lightly  to  the  front 
with  the  right  foot,  as  in  Fig.  II. 

Raise  the  ring  above  the  head  with 
the  right  hand,  as  in  Fig.  III.,  and  at  the 
same  time  step  behind  with  the  right  foot  ; 
keep  the  left  hand  on  the  hip,  the  back 
well-arched,  the  head  slightly  thrown 
back,  the  eyes  directed  upwaffls. 

Return  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  II. 

Return  to  the  position  of  attention 
(Fig.  I.). 


VII. 


Fig.  II.— ring  EXERCISES. 
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Do  this  to  the  opposite  side. 
Exercise  2. 

Step  sideways  to  the  right  with  the 
right  foot,  grasping  the  ring  with  both 
hands,  and  with  the  body  well  turned 
on  the  hips  to  the  right,  somewhat  more 
to  the  right  than  is  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 

From  this  position  swing  the  rings 
downwards  and  upwards  to  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  V.,  at  the  same  time  step- 
ping to  the  front  with  the  right  foot. 
Have  the  back  arched,  the  head  thrown 
back,  and  the  eyes  directed  to  the 
ring,  which  is  held  horizontally.  The 
hands  should  be  somewhat  further  back 
above  the  head  than  in  the  illustration. 

Swing  down  to  the 
position  shown  in  Fig. 
IV. 

Return  to  the  posi- 
tion of  attention 
(Fig.  I.). 

Do  this  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Grasping  the  ring 
with  both  hands,  bring 
it  above  the  head,  as 
in  Fig.  VI.,  with  the  ring 
vertical  ;  at  the  same 
time  step  backward 
with  the  right  foot. 
The  arms  must  be 
rigidly  straight,  the 
back  hollow,  and  the 
head  thrown  back. 

Exercise  3. 

Bring  the  ring  down  to  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  VII.,  at  the  same  time  step- 
ping to  the  front  with  the  right  foot. 
Note  the  position  of  the  elbows,  which 
are  in  line  with  the  shoulders,  the  backs 
of  the  hands  being  turned  upwards. 

Come  back  to  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  VI. 

Then  to  the  position  of  attention. 
Do  this  to  the  opposite  side. 


Take  the  position  of  Fig.  IV.  Step  be- 
hind with  the  right  foot,  placing  the  ring 
vertically  on  the  ground  (Fig.  VIII.), 
behind  the  left  heel,  with  the  left  arm 
straight  by  the  left  side,  and  the  head 
and  eyes  directed  to  the  left. 

Return  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 

Return  to  the  position  of  attention. 

Do  this  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  above  exercises  should  be  performed 
at  least  four  times  for  each  side. 

APPARATUS  WORK. 
By  Lieut.  Flynn. 
Fig.  12  shows  safe  and  suitable  work  for 
most  young  children  ranging  in  age  from 


Fig.  12.— a  Corner  of  Lieut.  Flynn's  Gymnasiui 


six  to  ten.  As  will  be  noticed,  a  number 
of  children  are  kept  at  work  at  the  same 
time.  This  plan  avoids  an  unnecessarily 
long  wait  between  the  exercises,  which 
often  results  in  faulty  standing  positions 
that  do  much  harm. 

Figs.  13  and  14  show  two  views  of  the 
same  exercise.  This  is  a  very  popular 
item  among  the  children,  and  consists  of 
a  combination  of  "  long  "  and  "  high  " 
jumps.     The    spring-board    is  placed 
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gradually  further  back  from  the  rope, 
which  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  jumping- 
pit,  the  jump   being  made    from  the 


Fig.  13. 


spring-board,  over  the  rope,  and  into 
the  pit. 

The  advantages  of  a  jumping-pit  are 
great,  especially  in  the  "  long "  jump, 
as  to  land  in  about  2  feet  of  sawdust 
(with  which   the  pit  is   filled)   is  an 


Fig.  14. 


altogether  different  sensation  from  com- 
ing down  on  a  hard  mat ;  in  this 
class  of  jump  it  is  the  heels  and  not  the 
toes  that  touch  the  ground  first,  and 
therefore  there  is  more  jar  to  the 
spine  ;  this  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
sawdust. 


Fig.  15  shows  a  "  front-leaning  rest " 
with  the  knees  on  the  ground  ;  the  exer- 
cise with  the  knees  off  the  ground  being 


Fig.  15. 


too  strong  a  movement  for  young  children. 
The  hands  should  be  the  width  of  the 
shoulders  apart,  and  the  arms  straight. 


Fig.  j6. 


From  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
allow  the  arms  to  bend  (Fig.  16)  till  the 


Fig.  17. 
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chest  nearly  touches,  and,  in  the  case 
of  weak  children,  actually  touches,  the 
floor.  From  this  position  push  up  to  the 
"  straight  arm  position,"  and  repeat  the 
movement  three  times. 

Fig.  17  shows  the  class  lying  with  the 
arms  above  the  head  and  the  feet  under 


Fig.  i8. 

the  foot-rest.  From  this  position  bring 
the  arms  over  the  head  up  to  the  position 
showTi  in  Fig.  18,  where  the  toes  are  being 
touched.  Take  a  full  deep  breath  through 
the  nostrils  as  the  hands  are  raised,  ex- 
haling as  the  hands  are  brought  down 
as  in  Fig.  18.    The  foot-rest  is  a  great 


Fig.  19. 

help,  as  it  enables  young  pupils  to  do 
the  exercise  with  less  strain.  This  exer- 
cise can  be  done  by  weakly  pupils  at 
first  with  the  arms  folded  behind  the 


Fig.  20. 

back  ;  then  get  into  the  forward  position 
by  a  slight  push  from  the  ground. 

From  the  lying  position,  raise  the  legs, 
as  in  Fig.  19.  To  begin  with,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  raise  one  leg  at  a  time. 
Then  raise  the  legs  with  the  knees  bent, 
and  afterwards  straighten  the  legs. 
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Figs.  17,  18,  and  19  bring  into  play  the 
muscles  of  the  waist  and  abdomen  ;  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
over-exerting  young  children. 

Fig.  20  shows  a  "  balance  movement 
with  mutual  support."  The  children, 
lightly  placing  their  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  on  their  right  and  left,  bring  first 
the  right  foot  to  the  front,  raising  it 
slightly  off  the  ground  ;  then  they  bring 
it  behind  them,  with  the  heel  well  down. 
The  effect  of  these  balance  movements 
on  the  general  carriage  and  bearing  of  a 


class  is  most  marked.  They  are  of  the 
utmost  value  for  children  with  weak 
spines. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  lesson  in  rope  climbing. 
For  the  explanation,  see  the  chapter  on 
Gymnastics.  A  little  lad  of  six  years 
of  age  easily  climbs  over  20  feet. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  class  "  lying  at  ease," 
or,  in  other  words,  "  relaxing,"  in  the 
way  that  has  been  already  described  in 
this  work.  How  to  relax  should,  with- 
out doubt,  form  a  part  of  every  child's 
lesson. 


Fig.  22. 
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HINTS    ON  SELF-MASSAGE. 

Massage  Usually  Understood  as  Massage  by  Another— This  was,  and  is,  Practised  in  Many  Places — 
Splendid  Eesults— Various  Kinds  of  Massage — Some  of  the  Ways  in  which  Massage  Works — 
Dr.  Schreiber — Extraordinary  Range  of  Ailments  Remedied— Need  of  Other  Helps  as  Well— 
Naturheil  Education  among  Millions  in  Germany — Needed  in  England — Advantages  of  Massage 
by  Another— Requires  Great  Knowledge  and  Experience— We  only  Offer  Simple  Practices— Adapted 
to  Use  as  Self-massage— An  Example,  for  Sleeplessness— Dr.  Hale— Capital  Hints  to  Masseurs- 
Suggestion  and  Self-suggestion— For  Athletes— Go  to  the  Very  Best  Exponent,  with  a  view  to 
Becoming  your  own  Masseur— Massage  about  the  Spine  Adapted,  by  the  Editor,  as  Self-massage — 

Some  Merits  of  this  as  Self-massage — A  Roller— A  Heavy  Ball— Massage  Round  the  Navel  

Breathing  as  Self-massage—"  Muscular  Breathing  "—The  Editor's  Invention— Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
on  Liver  Massage  by  Leg  Movements,  etc. — Trunk  Archings— All  Movements  are  Massage — Full 
Movements  are  Excellent  Massage— Squeezing  out  the  Impurities— A  Simple  Explanation— Effects 
of  Rest  Without  Massage— With  it— In  Cases  of  Heart '  Trouble— Attention  without  Tension— 
Realisation— Points  Easy  to  Understand— Cleanness— Hints  as  to  Facial  Massage  — Soap,  Oil,  etc. 
—  Leisureliness— Not  Pain— Warmth— Discrimination— An  Expert's  Words— Special  Values  of 
Massage— Need  of  Knowledge  owing  to  Complexity— The  Art  Cannot  be  Learnt  Simply  from 
Books— Books  full  of  Useless  Technical  Phrases— General  Rules— Remember  how  Cheap  the 
Simplest  Practices  are— How  to  Study  Books  and  Papers— A  Sample  Extract— Cold  Extremities— 
Indigestion— Varicose  Veins— Red  Nose— Hair  Massage. 


WHEN  we  hear  the  word  "massage  "  we 
usually  think  of  one  person  treating 
another.  Fig,  i  gives  a  typical  example 
— ^massage  of  the  back  with  movements 
away  from  the  spine : 
in  this  the  patient 
should  have  his  body 
relaxed.  Massage  is 
among  the  helps  to 
health  known  by  the 
millions  of  people  who 
practise  the  Nature 
Cure  methods  in  Ger- 
many. And  massage 
of  one  kind  or  more 
has  been  familiar  for  a 
long  while  in  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  prac- 
tised to-day  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Turkey,  America,  Germany,  Sweden — 
indeed,  in  almost  all  civilised  countries. 

And  no  wonder.  As  Dr.  A.  Creighton 
Hale  says,  in  an  excellent  little  volume 


Fig.  I. — Massage  of 
THE  Back. 


published  by  the  Scientific  Press,  massage 
is  generally  hygienic  or  healthy,  generally 
therapeutic  or  curative,  and  specially 
therapeutic  or  local.  The  first  kind  keeps 
a  person  in  good  health,  keeps  his  bodily 
functions  in  equilibrium  by  stimulating 
and  reviving  all  the  functions  without 
exaggerating  any.  The  second  kind  re- 
vives and  excites  the  vitality  of  organs 
and  functions  when  they  may  seem  to  be 
nearly  dead.  The  third  kind  treats  frac- 
tured limbs,  dislocated  joints,  and  local 
disorders. 

From  his  own  experience  this  authority 
speaks  of  cures  in  cases  of  "  impaired  cir- 
culation, writer's  cramp,  contracted  mus- 
cles and  joints,  relaxed  throats,  and  the 
early  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis."  He 
quotes  Dr.  Schreiber' s  words,  that  massage 
"  causes  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts,  thereby  improving 
the  circulation  and  removing  accumu- 
lations of  waste-tissue  whose  retention 
brings  various  disturbances  of  functions  ; 
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that  it  strengthens  muscle-fibres,  and  sets 
up  molecular  vibrations  to  induce  changes 
not  only  of  the  muscle  and  nerve-fibres, 
but  perhaps  even  in  the  nerve-centres 
themselves."    Dr.  Hale  goes  on  to  men- 
tion cures  of  "  gout,  neuralgia,  and  rheu- 
matism, when  the  oxidising  powers  of  the 
blood  are  increased  by  passive  and  active 
exercise  of  all  the  muscles."    He  men- 
tions that,  in  cases  of  diabetes,  constipa- 
tion, cerebral  congestion,  and  so  on,  the 
internal  organs  are  relieved  of  congestion, 
because  more  blood  flows  to  the  muscles. 
Then,    again,    "  in   paralysis,  hysteria, 
deformities,  tenderness  of  the  spine,  nerve- 
prostration,  sciatica,  lumbago,  dyspepsia, 
etc.,  massage  will  directly  stimulate  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  so  in- 
crease secretion,  and,  reflexly,  the  activity 
of  unstriped  muscle-fibre."    "  In  sprains 
and  fractures,"  he  says,  "  massage  educates 
the  morbidly  affected  muscles  by  system- 
atic exercise,  and  converts  abnormal  into 
normal  actions."    He  urges,  of  course, 
that  it  should  be  combined  with  elec- 
tricity and  a  strict  regimen. 

Why  do  not  people  in  England  know 
of  any  good  massage  movements  for  even 
a  few  of  these  disorders,  perhaps  for  head- 
ache or  sleeplessness  alone  ?  They  can  go 
to  another  and  be  massaged  by  him,  if 
they  can  afford  it ;  but  what  do  they  know 
of  the  movements,  or  of  self-massage  ? 

Massage  by  another  has  its  advantages, 


Fig.  2.— Passive  Movements. 

especially  for  the  weak.  Take  the  case 
in  Fig.  2.  The  passive  movements,  if 
we  can  include  them  under  massage,  will 


be  good  in  case  of  a  weak  heart  and 
general  fatigue.  Massage  is,  indeed,  able 
to  supply  the  body  with  supplementary 
hearts,  quicken  its  circulation,  and  so 
relieve  the  main  heart  for  the  time, 
removing  cloggings  in  the  system,  enabling 
fresh  blood  to  flow  in. 

At  once,  however,  it  must  occur  to  the 
reader  that  there  is  need  for  the  masseur 
to  know  the  localities  and  directions  of 
the  channels  of  lymph  and  blood,  the 
capillaries,  veins,  arteries,  organs,  nerves, 
and  whether  there  is  need  to  hasten  or 
to  slacken  the  circulation,  to  bring  the 
blood  to  a  place  or  send  it  away  from  a 
place,  to  stimulate  the  nerve-centres  or 
to  soothe  them.  Such  information  can- 
not be  given  here.  The  Editor  does  not 
claim  specialist  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  confines  himself  to  what  he  has 
found  useful,  taking  massage  as  usually 
practised  by  a  masseur,  and  adapting  it, 
with  some  loss,  to  massage  by  the  person 
for  himself  or  herself. 

Massage  by  another  is  necessary  where 
the  parts  are  not  easily  reached  by  self- 
massage  or  ordinary  exercise,  and  where 
the  mere  exercise  of  massage  might 
counteract  certain  soothing  effects.  For 
instance,  put  your  fingers  over  your  eyes  ; 
then  stroke  your  forehead  up- 
wards over  the  hair  and  back 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In 
extreme  cases  of  sleeplessness 
and  weakness,  the  good  done 
by  this  stroking  might  be 
counteracted  by  the  exertion  of  moving. 
As  a  rule,  however,  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  if  one  practised  leisurely  and  gently. 

When  we  "consider  a  few  of  the  massage 
treatments  for  insomnia,  we  find  that 
most  of  them  are  possible  for  the  patient 
as  self-massage.  Take  the  practices  that 
Dr.  Hale  recommends.  He  says  that 
everyone  wants  good  sleep,  everyone  wants 
to  rise  refreshed  in  the  morning.    "  In 
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cases  where  the  spine  and  head  are  mas- 
saged properly  it  is  really  hard  to  keep 
awake,  even  if  you  try  to  do  so,  when 
you  have  been  treated  for  twenty  minutes 
scientifically  by  warm,  soft,  fleshy,  sym- 
pathetic hands,  full  of  animal  magnetism  ; 
bony  damp  hands  would  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  patient  awake." 

Then,  after  telling  people  to  perform  the 
oihces  of  nature,  and  to  make  the  feet 
warm  by  warm  flannel,  hot-water  bottle, 
or  massage,  and  to  have  very  httle  light 
and  no  talking,  he  bids  the  masseur  to 
work  quietly,  and,  we  should  like  to  add, 
rhythmically,  and  with  powdered  fingers 
for  the  facial  massage.    First  the  masseur 
treats  the  upper  limbs  and  the  spine  ; 
then  works  gently  up  from  the  forehead  ; 
then  goes  through  certain  forms  of  facial 
massage  (a  circular  movement  round  the 
temples  is  good)  ;  then  strokes  up  from 
near  the  top  of  the  spine,  first  straight, 
then  in  diverging  lines  ;   then  tries  cir- 
cular frictions  over  the  head  from  the 
neck  to  the  temples  ;  and  so  on.    Now  all 
these  treatments  a  good  many  patients 
can  do  for  themselves.    We  know  several 
others  equally  good,  which  are  usually  re- 
commended for  massage  by  another,  but 
are  possible  for  self-massage. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Of  course  "  Suggestion "  by  another 
may  be  a  great  help.  Dr.  Hale  tells  the 
masseur  thoroughly  to  impress  the  patient 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
keep  awake  ;  but  here,  once  more,  "  Self- 
suggestion  "  may  be  of  value  instead. 


We  are  not  claiming  that  self-massage 
is  equal  to  massage.  In  cases  of  great 
exhaustion,  cramp,  and  local  mischiefs, 
in  cases  where  the  individual  has  hard 
hands,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  right  ways 
of  massage  and  too  lazy  to  learn  them, 
massage  by  another  is  better. 

And  it  may  be  better  in  cases  where  an 
athlete  does  not  wish  to  tire  himself 
before  his  performance,  as  in  Figs.  4 
and  5.  He  wishes  to  limber  up  his  joints, 
as  the  Americans  do,  before  a  sprint  or  a 
boxing  match,  or  whatever  it  is.  He 
prefers  to  have  it  done  by  another,  but 
he  could  do  it  for  himself. 

So,  also,  such  a  simple  neck-movement 
as  that  of  Fig.  6  he  could  do  for  himself. 

In  ,  a  word,  then,  we 
should  advise  massage  by 
another,  as  a  help  to  learn- 
ing the  correct  way.  Go 
to  the  very  best  exponent 
of  the  art.  But  let  his 
teaching  lead  you  to  .self- 
massage,  and,  more  impor- 
tant still,  let  self-massage  lead  you 
to  freedom  from  any  such  practice  by 
restoring  you  to  the  normal  state. 

Here  is  an  example  of  self-massage  of 
the  spine.  So  far  as  I  know,  its  applica- 
tion from  the  massage  by  another  to  self- 
massage  is  original.  All  good  curative 
treatments  recognise  the  importance  of 
the  spinal  treatments.  There  is  a  certain 
acetic-acid  treatment  which  consists  of 
applying  vinegar  to  the  spine,  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  affected  part  (say 
the  stomach),  and  to  the  affected  part 
as  well,  over  the  abdomen  ;  and  this 
treatment  has  helped  to  produce  cures. 
But  against  it  is  the  unpleasant  smell. 
And  probably  good  massage  or  self- 
massage  would  be  effective.  An  American 
expert  tells  me  that  she  always  masses 
the  relaxed  body  of  the  patient  (who 
leans  forward  as  in  Fig.  i,  but  is  more 
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comfortable)  up  the  spine.  First  she  slaps  ; 
then  she  uses  the  edges,  the  little  finger 
edges,  of  her  hands,  at  right  angles  to  the 
spine,  then  the  finger-tips,  to  strike  the 
spine  ;  lastly,  she  rubs  the  spine  softly, 
always  up .  This  is  an  easy  plan  to  remem- 
ber. Dr.  Hale  urges  brisk  friction  up  and 
down  the  spine,  gliding  up  the  spine  and 

\ 


of  self-massage,  to  add  to  it  that  special 
form  of  delicate  fingering  which  closely 
resembles  tickling,  or  to  add  to  it  the  art 
known  as  osteopathy  ;  but  we  have  no 
space  for  these  details  here. 

Some  spinal  treatments  you  can  give 
yourself  by  apparatus.  The  Flexten 
Roller  can  be  used  for  a  certain  massage 


f  ,G.  7.— Various  Methods  of  Using  the  Hands  for  Back  Massage. 


pressing  down,  running  up  with  fingers 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  pinching  gently 
on  each  side,  swooping  down  the  spine  ; 
then  smoothing  and  stroking  the  back 
all  over. 

To  apply  this  to  self-massage,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  applied,  you  will  notice  at  once 
that  you  are  performing  a  healthy  exer- 
cise in  bringing  your  shoul-   

ders  back  and  getting  con- 
trol of  your  arms.  Relax 
your  left  hand  and  as  much 
of  your  body  as  you  can, 
bend  forwards  somewhat,  as 
in  Fig.  I,  but  do  not  touch 
anything  ;  then,  working  on 
the  rough-and-ready  plan  to 
avoid  confusion  (first  slap- 


FiG.  8. — Self-massage  of  the 
Back. 


up  and  down  the  spine  ;  it  will  bring 
your  shoulders  well  back.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  spring-grip  part  of  it  here. 

Then  there  is  the  use  of  a 
heavy  ball — say  of  lead.  Lie 
relaxed  on  your  back,  and  roll 
it  in  circular  movements  round 
your  navel  in  ever-increasing 
circles,  eventually 
moving  it  up  the 
right  side  of  your 
colon,  across  close  under  j^our 
ribs  and  down  the  left 
side. 

Very  few  kinds  of  ap- 
paratus are  really  necessary. 
What  is  more  important  than 
digestion  and  breathing  ? 
There  are  numbers  of  simple 
for    it.       Here     is  one 


Fig.  9. 


ping,  then  using  the  edges, 

then   the  finger-tips,   then    the    gentle  treatments 

rubbing),   begin  with  the   right   hand  from  Dr.  Hale  :— "  With  the  fingers  of  the 

sent  up  from  the  base  of  the  spine  as  left  hand  slightly  incHned,  you  friction 

far  as   it    will    go  ;   then    relax   that  smoothly  and  evenly  round  the  throat, 

right   hand    and   begin  with  the  left  keeping  the  thumb  on  the  right,  while  at 

hand,  ending  up  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  same  time  you  bring  down  your  right 

Next  reverse,  beginning  with  the  left  hand  firmly  as  far  as  the  transverse  colon  ; 

hand  from  below  and  finishing  with  the  ghde  up.    This  movement  favours  the 

right  hand  sent  over  the  right  shoulder,  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  respiration, 

Afterwards  add  Dr.  Hale's  treatment.  and  is  also  beneficial  to  the  digestive 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this  idea  organs.    In  cases  of  acute  catarrh  of  the 
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pharynx  or  the  nose  it  removes  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
assists  expectoration."  You  can  get 
somewhere  near  this  movement  in  self- 
massage  (Fig.  10),  though 


of  course  you  have  to  sacri- 
fice something. 

Sometimes  you  do  not 
even  need  the  use  of  the 
hands.  In  this  one,  for 
instance,   you    may  help 


KiG.  10.  movement  at  the  be- 

ginning by  having  one 
hand  or  both  on  the  abdomen,  first  to 
guide  and  relieve  the  internal  muscles, 
as  it  were,  later  on  to  strengthen  them 
against  resistance.  We  have  already 
described  it.  It  is  the  practice  of  breath- 
ing in  the  three  ways  :  first  down,  then 
out,  then  up.  Breathing  is  self-massage. 
When  you  let  your  diaphragm  down, 
you  squeeze  the  stomach  and  liver  below 
it.  When  you  draw  it  up,  you  relieve 
them  and  squeeze  the  lungs  and  the  heart. 

A  certain  kind,  called  "  muscular 
breathing "  by  some  experts,  has  been 
found  excellent  in  many  cases  of  indiges- 
tion and  constipation.  First  inflate  your 
lungs  fully  ;  then,  holding  your  breath  in, 
move  your  abdominal  walls  vigorously  in 
and  out  (Fig.  11),  but  do  not  strain.  You 
will  feel  how  that  massages  the  organs. 

The  Editor  has  extended  this  popular 
remedy     to  the 


higher  breathing 
(Fig.  12).  Again  fill 
your  lungs.  Then 
draw  in  your  ab- 
domen and  keep  it 
in;  keep  the 
breath  in,  and 
send  your  ribs  vig- 
orously in  and 
out  in  all  direc- 
tions, including  the 


backward  direction,    fic  .1.  fig. 


After  this  you  can  fill  your  lungs  again, 
pat  your  chest,  liver,  and  stomach,  and 
throw  cold  water  over  each  part  in 
turn.  That  serves  as  a  shock.  It  is 
not  advisable  in  all  cases. 

Another  form  of  massage  is  suggested 
by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton's  remarks  about 
the  liver.  It  also  involves  no  use  of  the 
hands  as  a  necessity,  though  it  may  be 
well  to  keep  them  on  the  hips,  with  the 
thumbs  behind  and  the  fingers  forward, 
to  prevent  injury.  First  lift  up  your  right 
knee  towards  your  chest  (Fig.  13).  That  will 
help  to  squeeze  your  liver  as  well  as  your 
colon.    If  you  are  strong,  add  to  this  a 


Fic.  13.  Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 


bending  of  the  body  downwards  to  the 
right  side  (Fig.  14).  That  will  squeeze 
these  organs  still  further.  If  you  add  a 
similar  practice  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  15), 
you  will  massage  your  left  or  descending 
colon  and  your  stomach  rather  than  your 
liver. 

The  trunk-circlings  (described  in  the 
Courses  for  men  and  for  women)  done  in 
both  directions,  and  the  golf-swings, 
described  in  the  same  Courses,  are  forms 
of  internal  massage.  In  fact,  if  you  go 
through  our  varioiis  Courses,  you  will  find 
and  feel  plenty  of  such  massage  for  the 
internal  organs. 

All  movements  are  massage,  in  a  sense. 
The  fullest  movements  in  both  directions 
are  the  best  massage  of  all.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  Smith  has  shown  the  Editor  an 
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interesting  experiment.  First  he  pinches 
his  tongue,  or  gets  some  one  to  pinch  it,  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  you  notice  the  degree 
of  paleness,  which  shows  how  far  the  small 
blood-vessels  have  been  emptied  of  their 
contents.  Then  he  massages  the  tongue 
without  touching  it,  simply  by  a  full 
movement.  The  tongue  becomes  far 
whiter  than  before  :  the  massage  has 
been  more  effective  than  the  most  violent 
squeezing  between  thumb  and  fingers. 
Much  of  the  benefit  of  the  system  is 
due  to  the  massaging  by  full  movements 
in  both  directions. 

This  is  partly  because  it  helps  the  ex- 
cretion. It  empties  away  some  of  the 
waste  matters  by  squeezing,  and  so  enables 
new  blood  to  flow  in.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
gives  some  good  diagrams  that  describe 
this  process.  We  have  copied  them  here 
in  Figs.  16  and  17.  He  says,  "  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
regarding  massage.  Its  effect  on  the  body 
is  really  very  simple,  and  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  the  effect  which  clearing  out 
the  ashes  has  upon  the  fire.  When  the 
coals  begin  to  smoulder  in  our  fireplaces, 
we  stir  the  ashes  out  with  a  poker,  and 
then  we  sweep  away  the  ashes  and  cinders 
into  the  ash-pan,  restoring  sometimes  a 
few  of  the  cinders  to  the  fire.  In  massage 
we  have  also  a  twofold 
action  :  we  stir  out  the 
waste  -  products  from  the 
muscles,  and  we  sweep 
them  into  the  general 
circulation,  where  parts  of 
them  are  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  and  parts  of  them 
undergo  further  combus- 
tion. There  is  a  natural 
provision  for  removing  the 
spacJriru','!lhe'SrHl;  muscular  waste  by  a  pro- 
giJln^cfl^h^^  cess  of  muscular  action. 
«jKrf^r  /vr,;.7«w»,rf   The  fascia  or  bundle  which 

^ihneu.   The  injuctcd 

j)aces  arc  black  in  the    covevs  tliG  muscle  coHsists 


Fig. 


>7. 


"  Diagram  of  transverse  section  uf 
voluntary  muscle  to  show  the  punipnij' 
action  exerlcti  on  the  muscle,  juice,  anU 
waste-product*  during  action.  'i  hu 
blood  vessels  crobs  diajfonaMy.  To  th.- 
left  (B)  the  muscle  is  cuiitracted  an  l 
presses  the  two  layers  of  the  fasciit 
together,  so  as  to  drive  the  muscle  juicy 
out  into  the  lymphatics.  To  the  ri^^ht 
fA)  the  muscle  is  relaxed  and  tends  to 
draw  the  layers  of  fascia  apart  and  suck 
the  juice  out  of  the  muscle  into  the 
lymph  space,  c.  Artery.  <i,  Arterj*. 
e,  Lvniphatics.  y",  Vein.  x''.  Vein.  The 
double  arrows  (in  A)  are  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  increased  l)Iood  flow  through 
the  muscle,  and  the  single  arrow  within 
the  muscle  to  indicate  the  passage  of 
fluid  from  the  muscle  into  the  lymph 
space  between  it  and  the  surrcuudini; 
fascia." 


of  two  layers,  and 
between  them  is 
a  lymph  space 
connected  with 
the  lymphatics. 
Each  time  the 
muscle  contracts 
it  becomes 
thicker,  and 
pushes  the  inner, 
layer  of  the  fascia 
against  the  outer. 
The  lymph,  which 
contains  the  pro- 
ducts of  muscu- 
lar waste  and  lies 
between  these 
layers,  is  thus 
driven  upwards 

into  the  lymphatics,  and  its  return  is 
prevented  by  the  numerous  valves  with 
which  these  muscles  are  provided.  When 
the  muscle  relaxes,  the  two  layers  tend 
to  be  drawn  apart,  thus  causing  a  sort 
of  vacuum  into  which  the  juice  contain- 
ing the  products  of  waste  is  sucked  out 
of  the  muscle.    Thus  it  is  that  muscles 
in  the  healthy  body  will  go  on  acting  for 
hours  together  without  the  least  sign  of 
fatigue.    Moreover,  the  constant  removal 
of  the  waste  tends  to  bring  about  a  freer 
supply  of  blood  with  fresh  nutriment, 
just  as  we  almost  invariably  have  to  put 
fresh  coal  on  a  fire  after  we  have  raked 
out  the  ashes.    Thus  it  is  that  constant 
exercise  of  the  muscles,  instead  of  making 
them  become  smaller,  increases  their  bulk 
and  strength,  and  the  body  generally 
shares  in  their  well-being.    The  appetite 
increases,  and  the  spirits  become  brighter. 
When  we  put  our  patient  to  bed  and 
insist  upon  absolute  rest,  we  put  a  stop 
to  this  natural  removal  of  waste,  and  we 
must  supply  its  place  by  some  other  means. 
Now  the  place  of  exercise  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  supplied  by  massage.    The  mas- 
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seur  or  masseuse  removes  the  waste- 
in-oduct  from  the  muscles,  and  at  the  same 
time  quickens  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them  by  kneading  them,  so  as  to  squeeze 
the  lymph  into  the  interspaces  between 
the  layers  of  the  fascia.    He  then  presses 
the  lymph  into  the  general  circulation 
by  slow,  regular  strokes  upwards  along 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics.    We  all 
know  how  fond  people  are  of  recommend- 
ing exercise  to  their  patients  or  friends. 
The  great  disadvantage  in  many  cases  is 
that  the  patient  is  practically  too  weak 
to  take  the  exercise.    Either  his  muscles 
and  nerves  are  too  weak,  or  his  heart  is 
too  weak.    Massage  gives  the  patient  the 
advantages  of  the  exercise,  without  over- 
doing either  his  muscles  or  his  nervous 
system  or  his  heart.    In  cases  of  heart- 
disease,  massage  removes  the  feeling  of 
weariness  and  irritability,  fidgetiness  and 
unrest,  which  the  patient  gets.    It  helps 
to  clear  away  the  swelling  from  the  limbs. 
It  helps  to  empty  both  the  lymphatics  and 
the  veins." 

Now  it  is  very  important  to  understand 
one  point  :  this  is,  that  you  should  fix 
your  mind  on  the  muscles  which  are  being 
treated.  You  should  not  grip.  You 
should  practise  what  Dr.  George  Wilson 
would  call  "  attention  without  tension." 
Either  look  at  the  parts  or  at  their  re- 
flection in  a  mirror,  or  get  a  picture  of 
them  and  the  muscles  in  your  mind's 
eye. 

And  understand  why  the  massage  is 
good ;  realise  vividly  exactly  what  is 
happening. 

^  The  easiest  point  to  grasp  is  the  clean- 
liness and  the  comfort.  More  blood  is 
coming  to  the  part ;  more  rapid  changes 
are  going  on  ;  more  waste  is  being  removed ; 
perhaps  some  of  the  waste  on  the  skin 
itself  is  being  removed  as  well. 

Another  point  easy  to  understand  in 
certain  kinds  of  massage  is  the  removal 


of  wrinkles.  You  see  a  wrinkle  on  your 
face — say  one  on  your  forehead  or  down 
from  your  nose  to  the  corners  of  your 
mouth.  You  can  easily  understand  how 
certain  forms  of  massage  will  help  to  !  e- 
moveit.  There  are  three  ways  (Fig.  iS). 
You  may  rub  with  your  fingers  straight 
across  the  line  of  the  muscles,  or,  better 
still,  at  right  angles  to  it  and  away  from  it 
in  both  directions  ;  or  you  can  make  cir- 
cular movements,  like  pothooks,  along  the 
direction  of  the  muscle.  Some  prefer  one 
way,  some  another.  For  the  face  it  may 
be  well  first  to  clean  with  soft  cloths  and 
warm  water  ;  then  to  rub  gently  with 
pure  green  soap  with  or  without  cream,, 
or  with  tincture  of  green  soap  ;  then  to. 
dry  gently  yet  thoroughly,  and  apply- 
powder  to  the  finger-tips  ;  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  massage.  An  article  in  the- 
Daily  Mail  gave  some  valuable  hints 
here  : — 

"  The  woman  whose  lines  are  already 
set  and  who  wants  to  change  them  can 
do  it  by  the  Swedish  method  of  smoothing 
them  out.    It  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  finger-tips,  and  must  be  done  very 
gently,  for  the  face  cannot  stand  harsh 
treatment.    The  Swedish  method  of  face- 
culture  is  the  one  that  develops  the  tired 
muscles  and  stimulates  them  to  perform 
their  duty.    To  get  the  best  results  from 
this  treatment  wet  the  finger-tips  in  salt 
and  water,  and  go  over  the  lines  of  the 
face  carefully.  Do  not  treat  them  roughly, 
but  gently  and  in  a  soothing  manner,  as 
though  one  were  caressing  a  tired  child. 
Treat  each  little  wrinkle  in  this  way, 
wetting  the  finger-tips  repeatedly  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  skin  and  to  develop  the 
small  muscles.    Five  minutes  of  such 
treatment  in  the  morning  is  sufficient. 

"  The  nightly  treatment  for  tired  mus- 
cles and  a  wrinkled  skin  is  entirely 
different.  Now  the  face  must  be  treated 
to  a  plumping-out  process.    To  do  the 
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work  thoroughly,  take  a  little  saucer  of 
pure  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  olive  oil,  or 
sweet  oil.  If  good  pure  oil  cannot  be 
easily  obtained,  then  a  very  good  cold 
cream  should  be  used. 

"  Heat  the  face  a  little  before  beginning, 
by  applying  hot  cloths  to  it.  Then  dip 
the  finger-tips  in  the  oil  and  describe 
massage  movements  upon  the  face.  Go 
over  and  over  the  lines,  not  leaving  out  a 
single  furrow.  As  soon  as  the  finger-tips 
are  dry,  moisten  them  and  begin  all  over 
again.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  steady 
work  will  be  required." 

As  to  some  conditions,  it  is  a  question 
whether  oil  should  be  generally  used. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  skin  is  tender,  oil 
will  help.  Undoubtedly,  also,  the  skm 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  both  before 
and  after  any  use  of  oil ;  and  the  oil 
must  be  of  the  very  purest. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  another 
requisite— that  is,  leisureliness  ;  you  must 
be  leisurely  not  only  during  the  massage, 
but  after  it  as  well. 

There  should  not  be  pain.  True,  every 
now  and  then  pain  may  be  necessary, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  result  of  hurry 
and  tactless  violence.  We  remember  the 
time  when  the  dentist  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  not  earning  his  guineas  unless 
he  touched  the  pulp  (which  we  thought 
was  the  nerve)  several  times  each  visit. 
The  modern  dentist,  as  a  rule,  gives 
the  minimum  of  pain. 

The  leisureUness  and  the  right  condi- 
tions almost  require  muscular  relaxing, 
such  as  we  have  outlined  again  and 
again,  together  with  rhythmical  and  rather 
full  but  not  forced  breathing;  and  Sug- 
gestion by  another,  or,  better  still.  Self- 
suggestion,  may  always  increase  the  good 
effects. 

By  helping  to  fix  the  attention  this 
will  send  more  blood,  more  vitality,  to 
the  special  parts.    You  will  get  a  similar 


effect,  once  again,  by  remembering  the 
reasons  why  the  massage  is  good. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  the  attention, 
do  not  massage  yourself  too  soon  after  a 

heavy  meal. 

And  cover  yourself  in  case  you  feel  cold. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  coddle  the  strong,  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expose  the  weak 
to  severe  chill. 

Here,  as  everywhere  in  life,  you  must 
discriminate.    A  leading   specialist  has 
some  excellent  words  on  the  need  of  dis- 
crimination, tact,  and  tenderness.  He 
says,  "  A  bruise  is  never  given  by  a  skilful 
and  'properly  trained  masseuse.  Massage 
must  be  most  cautiously  used  after  sprains, 
etc.,  also  in  treating  varicose  veins,  for 
fear  of  causing  haemorrhage.  It  must  not 
be  employed  at  all  where  the  skin  is 
abraded,  or  for  wounds  and  tumours,  etc. 
Do  not  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment  insist  on  employing  movements 
which  seem  particularly  objectionable  to 
the  patient.    See  that  the  feet  are  warm 
before  you  leave  the  patient.    Do  not 
masse  within  two  hours  after  a  meal, 
and  let  there  be  an  hour's  rest  after 
treatment." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Massage  counter- 
acts the  craving  for  stimulants  and  seda- 
tives. It  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
women  at  critical  times,  also- to  the  aged, 
keeping  the  tissues  nourished  and  the 
muscles  and  joints  supple.  It  certainly 
restores  an  appearance  of  comparative 
youth,  and,  by  increasing  the  secretions, 
prevents  the  joints  becoAiing  dry  and 
stiff." 

These  words  will  illustrate  our  difficulty. 
Massage  is  said  either  to  stimulate  or  to 
soothe.  The  sluggish  need  stimulating, 
the  restless  need  soothing.  Though  some 
kinds  are  effective  for  general  health,  and 
therefore  for  restoring  all  upset  balances, 
special  kinds  are  wanted  for  special  pur- 
poses.   So  you  need  to  have  abundant 
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knowledge  before  you  can  try  an  elaborate 
massage  effectively. 

A  great  deal  of  the  art,  as  Dr.  Hale 
says,  cannot  possibly  be  learnt  through 
books.  Yet  how  else  can  the  Physical 
Educator  teach  it,  except  by  books  and 
illustrations  ?  We  offer  our  hints  as  very 
far  from  complete  teaching,  but  as  better 
than  nothing  at  all,  so  long  as  the  reader 
understands  that  we  are  not  teaching  him, 
but  rather  suggesting  to  him  a  few  ways 
in  which  he  can  begin  to  teach  himself. 

We  should  urge  him  to  go,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  to  an  open-minded  expert,  and 
to  have  half  a  dozen  lessons.    The  Editor 


such  diverse  mischiefs  as  stiffness,  head- 
ache, constipation,  indigestion,  paralysis, 
depression,  restlessness,  insomnia,  dipso- 
mania, weak  heart,  lungs,  neck,  etc., 
obesity,  wrong  positions,  sedentariness, 
and  laziness. 

Remember  also  that  part  of  the  practice 
is  very  cheap  and  simple.  Contrast  it 
with  that  remarkably  effective  practice, 
the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment.  In  this,  so 
we  are  told,  the  patient  must  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  (the  cure  seems  to  us 
terribly  expensive)  ;  must  rest  absolutely, 
doing  no  work  at  all,  for  many  weeks ; 
must  be  dieted  in  what  seems  to  us  a  very 


Fig.  i8a. 


FiG.  i8b. 

Three  Ways  of  Massage  for  a  Wrinkle  (p.  699). 


Fig.  18c. 


once  had  a  lesson  in  stropping  a  razor ;  he 
has  kept  his  razors  in  good  condition 
ever  since.  In  the  same  way  a  lesson  or 
two  in  massage  would  keep  the  whole 
body  in  better  condition  once  for  all. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  the  ordinary 
student  to  learn  a  mass  of  details.  Dr. 
Hale's  book  will  give  him  long  lists  of 
names — about  the  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  the  various  cranial  nerves,  in- 
cluding the  trachea,  and  the  superior 
maxillary,  the  abducent  and  portio  mollis, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  hypo- 
glossal. It  will  tell  him  about  the  foramen 
magnum  ;  it  will  give  him  the  names  of 
any  number  of  muscles  and  bones,  most 
of  which  information  is  rarely  alluded  to 
in  the  practical  treatment.  Rather  omit 
as  many  technical  terms  as  you  practically 
can  ;  a  very  few  names  will  suffice  you. 

Practise  cautiously  and  study  con- 
sistently. 

Realise  the  advantages.  Remember 
that  cures  have  been  effected  in  cases  of 


peculiar  fashion  ;  and  perhaps  will  not 
be  permanently  ciured  after  all,  but  will 
have  to  go  back  again  and  have  some 
more  of  it.  In  the  case  of  self-massage, 
your  smaU  initial  expense  (perhaps  your 
experiments,  and  the  help  of  a  few  books 
we  could  name,  would  do  away  with  that 
initial  expense  itself)  would  give  you 
enough  practices  to  make  you  normal,  and 
therefore  independent  even  of  self-massage. 

Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  complexity 
of  the  art.  You  will  be  told  that  "  the 
masseur  must  have  broad,  smooth,  supple 
hands,  of  a  comfortable  temperature ; 
must  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  punctuality, 
patience,  and  thoroughness,  strict  clean- 
liness in  every  detail,  and  a  silent  tongue." 
You  are  short  of  this  ideal.  But  come 
nearer  to  it,  and,  if  you  cannot  learn  the 
whole  art,  start  with  a  section  of  it,  and 
use  that  as  a  basis  for  further  operations. 

Self-massage  is  not  intended  to  work 
in   opposition    to    other    treatments  — 
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repose,  various  exercises,  sensible  diet, 
fresh  air,  good  light,  water-applications, 
and  so  on.  It  is  to  co-operate  with  them 
sensibly  and  economically,  relieving  them, 
and  perhaps  being  effective  in  respects 
in  which  they  for  you  are  a  failure. 

Your  study  of  books  and  papers  should 
not  be  in  a  fussy  spirit,  nor  yet  in  a 
credulous  spirit.  Make  notes  as  you  read, 
selecting  the  practices  that  seem  to  you 
safe,  and  not  despising  them  merely  be- 
cause they  sound  ridiculous.  These  move- 
ments you  can  easily  practise  in  privacy 
and  with  a  smile  at  them  and  yourself. 
Here  is  an  instance  from  the  notes  that 
the  Editor  has  thus  collected  : — 

"It  is  really  astonishing  what  a  little 
judicious  rubbing  of  the  right  kind  in  the 
right  place  will  accomplish.  So  true  is 
this  that  a  humorous  [?]  physician  has 
said  that  a  man  who  understood  personal 
massage  might  practically  become  his 
own  doctor.  Some  practical  massage  hints 
for  spare  moments  will,  perhaps,  be  of 
interest. 

"  Do  you  have  cold  feet  and  chilblains  ? 
If  you  can  spend  a  few  moments  out  of 
doors  in  the  morning,  raise  one  hand  to 
the  level  of  the  head,  grasp  its  fingers 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other 
hand,  and  slowly  and  firmly  squeeze 
the  blood  out  from  finger-tips  to  wrist. 
Every  morning  squeeze  your  hands, 
and  every  night  your  feet,  repeatedly. 
Your  hands  and  feet  will  be  warm,  and 
you  will  not  have  chilblains. 

"  Probably  half  the  people  either  have, 
or  claim  to  have,  liver  troubles.  You 
can  turn  a  spare  five  minutes  to  excellent 
account  by  giving  your  liver  a  lift.  Just 
place  one  hand  heavily  on  the  right  side 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs,  and  rub 
it  down  slowly  four  or  five  inches.  Do 
this  a  dozen  times,  and  you  will  empty 
the  overfull  liver  of  its  superabundant 
contents.    This  relieves  the  liver,  cures 
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heartburn,  and  remedies  cramps  by  re- 
moving the  acidity  from  the  stomach. 

"  The  food  of  a  dyspeptic  remains  too 
long  in  his  stomach  fermenting  and  be- 
coming acid,  and  causing  inflammation. 
Try  the  plan  of  helping  your  stomach 
get  rid  of  its  contents.    Place  one  hand  . 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  left  side, 
immediately  under  the  ribs,  slightly  over- 
lapping them.    Then  work  it  around  to 
the  right  by  pressing  the  fingers  as  hard 
as  you  can,  and  drawing  the  hands  ex- 
tended in  front.    Then  swing  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  left,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess.   Practise  this  daily  before  meals, 
and  you  will  never  have  cause  to  complain 
that  reasonable  food  '  sets  Hke  lead '  on 
your  stomach. 

"  Here  is  a  suggestion  for  full-blooded 
people  :  When  you  are  waiting  for  the 
fellow  who  does  not  keep  his  appoint- 
ment, place  your  hand  at  the  back  of  your 
neck,  where  the  hair  joins  it,  and  rub 
downward.  You  will  thus  empty  the 
glands,  and  prevent  their  swelling  and 
turning  into  boils.  Or,  put  your  fingers 
on  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 'and 
draw  them  smartly  downward  over  the 
course  of  the  jugular  vein.  This  will 
remove  the  used-up  blood  from  the  brain, 
make  that  organ  feel  light  and  clear,  and 
help  you  to  keep  cool  when  you  are  tempted 
to  say  unpleasant  words  of  the  fellow 
who  keeps  you  waiting. 

"  If  you  have  a  tendency  to  varicose 
veins,  when  you  sit  down  elevate  your 
feet.  The  blood  will  flow  out  of  the  turgid 
veins,  and  give  you  great  relief.  By 
friction  from  the  heel  upward,  you  can 
encourage  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  as  well  as  give  tone  to  the  feeble 
veins. 

"  Some  people  are  unfortunate  in  a 
tendency  to  contract  a  red  nose.  This  is 
because  the  blood  enters  the  nose  and 
does  not  return  from  it.    All  you  have  to 
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do  to  remedy  the  matter  is  the  regular  per- 
formance of  this  httle  feat  :  Grasp  the 
tip  of  the  nose  between  a  thumb  and 
finger,  and  massage  upward  to  the  root. 
This  operation  empties  the  nose  of  used- 
up  blood,  and  allows  fresh  blood  to  flow 
in.  A  cold  in  the  head  is  not  half  so 
likely  to  seize  you. 

"  Another  good  suggestion,  which  is 
not  exactly  in  the  line  of  massage,  is  to 
give  the  eyes  a  rest.  When  talking, 
listening  to  music,  or  thinking,  close  your 


eyes.  You  have  to  use  them,  anyway,  ten 
times  as  much  as  your  grandfather  did 
his. 

"  Massage  of  the  head  will  do  more  to 
keep  the  hair  healthy  and  prevent  it 
from  falling  out  than  any  amount  of 
hair-tonics  and  other  preparations.  Give 
your  head  a  good  rubbing  with  the  fingers 
every  night,  and  do  not  wear  your  hat 
more  than  you  are  positively  obliged  to. 
If  this  is  done  habitually  from  youth, 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  be  bald." 
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GYMNASTICS.—  III.  {concluded). 

BY  LIEUTENANT  FLYNN. 

{Ilhi-sti-ated  from  photographs  by  C  /■  Maim,  Ealinsr.) 

Techmcal  Terms-Style -Commencing  Exercises -Finishing  Exercises-Ehythm-General  Hints  on 
Gymnarrtrainfng-A  Few  Words  to  Beginners  of  Gymnastics -Note  on  the  Honzomal  Bar- 
Ro^e  Climbing-Th;  Sparred  Plank-Horizontal  Ladder-Inclined  Ladder-Inclined  Plank- 
Travelling  Rings— The  Pair  of  Rings. 


NOTE. — The  Editor  has  included  the  whole 
list  of  technical  terms  by  the  writer, 
though  numbers  of  them  are  not  alluded  to 
at  all  in  the  exercises. 

Crop  Hang,  Side  Hang. 

It  is  important  to  understand  these  terms, 
as  all  exercises  are  done  in  either  one  or 
other  position. 

Fig.  I  in  the  Horizontal  Bar  series  shows 
a  "  side  hang  "—i.e.  the  gymnast  is  parallel 
to  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  "  crop  hang  " — i.e.  the 
gymnast  is  at  right  angles  to  the  apparatus. 

Front,  Back. 
"  Front  "  means  that  a  gymnast's  face 
is  towards  the  apparatus.    "  Back  "  means 
that  he  has  his  back  towards  it. 

Grasps. 

Fig.  la  shows  "ordinary  grasp" — i.e.  the 
knuckles  face  the  gymnast. 

Reversed  Grasp  is  shown  in  Fig.  b.  The 
knuckles  are  turned  away  from  the  face. 

Combined  Grasp  is  shown  in  Fig.  c,  when 
one  hand  has  the  "  ordinary  "  and  the  other 
the  "reversed"  grasp. 

Twisted  Grasp,  when  the  wrists  are  twisted 
and  the  grasp  is  made  backwards  (Fig.  d). 

[The  Editor  would  suggest  to  gymnastic 
writers  in  general  that  they  should  use 
some  term  which  has  only  one  meaning.  He 
has  found  that  different  people  understand 
three  different  parts  of  the  hand  by  the 
term  "  knuckles  "  !  Here,  as  in  fencing  and 
boxing,  etc.,  the  finger-nails  give  an  un- 
mistakable guide.] 

Jumps,  Vaults,  Mounts. 
Fiank  is  when  the  side  of  the  gymnast 


is  towards  the  apparatus.  (See  the  flank 
vaults  on  the  Horse.) 

Front  is  when  the  gymnast  makes  a 
quarter-turn  inwards  towards  the  appa- 
ratus.   (See  the  front  vault  on  the  Horse.) 

Rear  is  when  a  quarter-turn  outwards  is 
made  away  from  the  apparatus.  (See  the 
rear  vault  on  the  Horse.) 

Screw  Mount  is  when  a  circle  of  one 
leg  is  made  vnVsx  three-quarter  turn  of 
body. 

Squatting  is  when  both  knees  are  drawn 
up  towards  the  chest.  (See  the  squat  on 
the  Horse.) 

Straddle  is  when  both  legs  are  extended 
wide  apart,  either  sideways  or  forwards. 
(See  the  straddle  exercise  on  the  Horse.) 

Wolf  is  when  one  leg  is  in  the  squatting 
position  and  the  other  is  straddled  side- 
ways.   (See  the  wolf  vault  on  the  Horse.) 

Feint  is  when  one  or  both  legs  are  s^\^lng 
round  one  arm,  and  are  quicldy  brought 
back  again. 

Rests. 

Rest  is  when  body  is  supported  on  straight 
arms  (see  the  parallels  for  exercises).  In 
the  Bent-arm  Rest  it  is  supported  \vith  bent 
arms.  In  the  Elbow  Rest  it  is  supported 
on  the  elbows.  In  the  Leaning  Rest  it  is 
supported  on  the  arms  and  feet.  (See  the 
front  and  back  leaning  rest.  Parallel  Bars.) 

Circles. 

Knee  Circle  means  a  circle  from  one  knee 
and  with  the  help  of  the  hands.  (See  the 
Horizontal  Bar  exercises,  knee  circle.) 

Seat  Circle  means  a  circle  from  both  knees 
with  the  help  of  the  hands.  (See  the  Hori- 
zontal Bar,  seat  circle.) 

Hock  Circle  means  a  circle  from  one  or 
both  knees  without  the  help  of  the  hands. 
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Hanging- stand  means  hanging  from  the 
arms  and  resting  on  the  feet. 

Leaning  Hang  means  hanging  from  both 


arms  and  legs. 


Riding  Seat  is  the  same  as  the  position 
on  horseback,  but  with  straight  legs. 
Thief  Jump  is  a  jump  from  one  foot. 

Hints  on  Style. 

Generally,  the  head  should  be  carried 
erect,  with  the  chin  well  pressed  back. 
Therefore  avoid  looking  on  the  ground. 
And  avoid  looking  at  the  apparatus. 

Keep  the  legs  absolutely  straight  and 
the  toes  pointed.  This  is 
not  easy,  but  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not 
only  because  it  is  "  good 
form/'  but  also  owing  to 
its  beneficial  results  to 
the  gymnast,  as  by  the 
effort  of  doing,  or  trying 
to  do,  an  exercise  in  fin- 
ished style  you  bring  into 
play  many  more  muscles 
than  when  you  do  it  in  a 
slack  manner. 

Again,  remember  that 
the  legs  should  be  to- 
gether at  the  knee,  the 
ankle,  and  at  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  This  should  be 
specially  the  case  in  all 
"  balancing  "  work. 

Commencing  Exercises. 
In  beginning  an  exercise — say  on  the 
parallels — do  not  casually  lounge  through 
them  as  if  you  were  going  through  the 
turnstile  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  and 
didn't  care  much  whether  you  went  in 
or  not.  Instead  of  this  slack  style,  walk 
up  to  the  apparatus,  then  stand  for  an 
instant  in  what  is  known  as  the  position 
of  "  attention,"  with  head  erect  and 
body  straight ;  grasp  the  apparatus,  and 
go  through  your  exercise. 


Finishing  Exercises, 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  this  important  point,  which  is  often 
neglected  by  beginners  to-day. 

Bend  your  legs  just  as  they  are  about 
to  come  to  the  ground,  alighting  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet  ;  then  straighten  your 
legs,  and  come  to  the  erect  position. 
Remember  to  keep  your  head  in  a  good 
position,  with  the  eyes  off  the  ground. 

In  alighting  kom  a  height  you  must 
bend  your  knees  still  further  outwards^ 
holding  your  arms  well 
out  from  your  sides. 

Rhythm. 
Swinging  work  should 
be  done  with  the  same 
even  rhythm  throughout. 
Slow  work  cannot  be  too 
slow,  but  it  must  be  even 
all  through  from  start  to 
finish. 

To  help  a  good  style 
there  is  nothing  like 
plenty  of  criticism,  and 
the  sharper  and  more 
pungent  his  critics,  the 
better  the  gymnast  should 
get  on. 

General  Hints  on  Train- 
ing for  Gymnasts. 
This  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
individual.  Take  a  common  example. 
A  well-made,  fairly  heavy  man,  with 
"  good  understandings,"  will  have  prob- 
ably to  pay  special  attention  to  his 
abdominal  muscles  if  he  wishes  to  do 
slow  circles  ;  to  the  muscles  of  his  back 
for  such  exercises  as  "  hollow  back  lifts  "  ; 
and  to  his  forearms  for  a  "  slow  uprise." 
For  "  rope  climbing,"  his  dorsal  muscles 
will  want  touching  up.  Readers  are  re- 
ferred to  previous  chapters. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  shght, 
wiry  type  of  man  with  good  development 
in  the  "  upper  storey,"  and  not  too  much 
weight  in  the  "  ground  floor."  This  type 
of  man  requires  very  little  of  the  "  lead- 
ing up"  exercises,  and  can  generally 
make  fair  headway  right  from  the  start. 
All  he  requires  in  order  to  become  a 
good  gymnast  is  plenty  of  practice  under 
a  good  man— of  whom,  happily,  there  are 
plenty  now. 

A  Few  Words  to  Beginners. 

(1)  Aim  at  all-round  development.  Do 
not  stick  all  night  at  one  apparatus  just 
because  you  fancy  yourself  at  it.  Have 
a  cut  in  at  something  you  do  not  like. 
It  will  do  you  good,  physically  and  ment- 
ally. 

(2)  If  you  have  been  trained  or  are 
training  on  the  British  system,  do  not 
condemn  as  mere  "  monkey  tricks  "  the 
systems  and  styles  of  exercise  of  other 
nationalities  before  at  least  you  have 
had  the  common  fairness  to  test  them 
personally.  If  your  system  was  not 
"  made  in  England,"  do  not  absolutely 
condemn  the  English  military  regime. 
Remember  that  the  primary  object  of 
military  instruction  was  not  to  tickle  the 
physically  jaded  appetites  of  an  ignorant 
and  undiscriminating  public  by  displays 
which  owe  a  large  measure  of  their  success 
to  their  spectacular  effect.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  mould  often  very  inferior 
material  into  men,  in  the  quickest  possi- 
ble time.  Try  to  find  good  in  ways  other 
than  your  own,  so  that  in  the  end  you 
may  become  as  large  in  mind  as  in  muscle, 
and  be  a  "  good  fellow  "  to  your  feUow- 
men. 

Do  not  make  your  big  efforts,  those  that 
require  your  utmost  strength  and  skill, 
immediately  on  entering  the  gymnasium. 
Wait  till  your  muscles  have  been  braced 
and  warmed  up  first  with  light  apparatus 


or  mass  work.    By  so  doing  you  will  get 
much  better  results. 

(3)  Never  put  on  damp,  sweaty  cloth- 
ing. 

(4)  If  you  can  stand  it,  always  have  a 
cold  shower-bath  after  exercise. 

(5)  Do  plenty  of  open-air  deep  breath- 
ing. 

Additional  Note  on  the  Horizontal  Bar. 

The  dimensions  should  be  as  follow  :— 
Length,  7  ft.  6  in.  ;  diameter,  about 
if  in.  The  height,  for  the  "  high  bar," 
should  be  such  that  the  gymnast  is  able 
to  hang  at  frdl  length  without  touching 
the  ground.  When  the  bar  is  about  the 
height  of  the  shoulders,  it  is  called  the 
"low  bar."  Most  large  and  well-fitted 
gymnasia  now  have  two  bars,  the  one 
always  at  fuU  height  and  the  other  with 
short  uprights  at  the  height  of  the  should- 
ers.   This  saves  trouble  in  adjusting. 

The  up-to-date  bars  are  very  much  thin- 
ner now  than  they  were  some  years  back. 
Consequently,  the  grip  being  so  much 
easier,  there  is  better  form,  and  more 
variety  of  exercise.  The  best  bars  are 
made  of  steel  and  are  generally  covered 
with  wood  or  leather.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  all  the  fittings  should  be 
of  the  very  best.  The  cheap  article  we 
absolutely  condemn. 

Probably  there  is  no  instrument  that 
appeals  so  much  to  the  advanced  pupil 
as  the  horizontal  bar.  On  it  he  can 
show  to  best  advantage  the  perfection  to 
which  gymnastic  training  can  be  brought. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  developer  of  should- 
ers, neck,  and  chest,  while  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  muscles  of  the  back  are  most 
prominently  brought  into  play  in  many  of 
the  slow  exercises. 

ROPE-CLIMBING. 

The  "Bars,"  "Horse,"  and  "Rings" 
each  number   many   adherents  among 
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gymnasts,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  only 
l:>y  all-round  work  that  a  good  develop- 
ment can  be  secured.  But  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  for  practical  utility 
the  rope  takes  a  high  place,  perhaps  the 
highest,  viewed  from  this  standpoint  of 
everyday  requirements.  One  has  merely 
to  glance  at  the  papers  to  learn  this. 
Take  the  case  of  a  fire.  A  rope  is  thrown 
to  some  terror-stricken  inmate  of  a  third 
or  fourth  storey  building.  He  has  "  merely 
to  let  himself  down."  What  would  he  not 
give  at  this  moment  to  be  able  to  execute 
this  life-saving  piece  of  advice,  but  alas  ! 
he  has  never  learnt  the  art  of  rope-climb- 
ing. Therefore  we  say  to  everyone, 
"  Whatever  else  you  neglect  in  a  gym- 
nasium, tackle  the  rope." 

Fig.  2  shows  the  starting  position,  with 
the  arms  at  the  "  reach  "  {i.e.  the  point 
to  which  the  hand  is  raised  to  the  full 
upward  extension  of  the  arm),  the  head 
slightly  thrown  back,  the  eyes  directed 
to  the  hands. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  right  leg  raised.  The 


'•'"i-  2.  Fig.  3. 


rope  is  inside  the  knee  and  outside  the 
foot. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  left  foot  and  leg 
brought  across  the  rope.    This  grip  with 


the  feet  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  beginners  as  a  rule  find  it  difficult  to 
prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  between 
their  feet.    A  good  plan,  therefore,  is 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


to  have  a  few  knots  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  rope,  as  in  the  Figures.  By  this 
means  the  pupils  are  at  once  enabled  to 
climb  some  little  way,  whereas  on  the 
plain  rope  in  the  case  of  weakly  pupils 
it  is  only  after  many  struggles  that  they 
acquire  the  necessary  strength  in  the 
adductor  muscles. 

A  very  good  exercise  and  an  excellent 
preliminary  is  the  one  in  Fig.  4  of  the 
chapter  on  the  British  System.  This  very 
soon  develops  the  necessary  strength. 

From  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  5 
push  well  from  the  feet  and  pull  in  to 
the  rope,  hollowing  the  back  as  much 
as  possible,  and  directing  the  eyes  to- 
wards the  hands.  From  here,  again  raise 
the  hands  above  the  head.  Then  raise 
the  knees  up,  and  again  pull  in.  In 
descending,  bring  one  hand  down  under 
the  other,  relaxing  the  grip  of  the  feet 
and  gradually  lowering  the  body. 

The  above  exercise  should  be  practised 
with  the  right  hand  leading,  with  the  left 
hand  leading,  and  hand  over  hand. 
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The  Stirrup  Loop. 
This  useful  method  of  climbing  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6. 

The  first  few  feet  of  the  climb  is  some- 
what more  difficult  than  with  the  last 
method,  as  you  have  to  rely  chiefly  on 
your  hands.  When  once,  however,  you 
have  got  some  little  way  up,  the  weight 
of  rope  under  the  feet  forming  the  "  stir- 
rup "  gives  you  a  very  fine  footing,  so 
much  so  that  you  can  let  go  with  your 
left  hand  and  use  it  for  any  purpose  you 
may  require,  which  is  the  chief  advantage 
of  this  style. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  first  position,  the  in- 
structor holding  the  rope  so  as  to  form 
the  loop.    The  pupil  places  the  right  foot 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


the  grip  of  the  feet,  and  come  down  hand 
under  hand. 

The  pupil,  having  mastered  rope-cHmb- 
ing  with  the  hands  and  feet,  should  next 
practise  climbing  with  the  hands  only. 
The  legs  should  be  straight,  and  the  whole 
body  perfectly  upright  ;  the  toes  slightly 
turned  out,  the  rope  lying  between  the 
feet. 

A  still  more  difficult  method  of  climbing 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  8,  known  as  the 


in  the  loop,  the  rope  being  kept  outside 
the  leg. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  second  position,  the 
loop  being  formed  by  the  pupil  placing 
his  left  foot  beneath  the  rope,  and  press- 
ing it  well  up  against  the  right,  which 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  From 
this  position  let  the  pupil  again  raise  the 
feet  and  legs,  still  keeping  the  same  grip, 
then  pull  in  to  the  rope,  and  raise  the 
hands  up.    In  descending,  let  him  relax 


Fig.  S. 


"  sitting  position."  This  should  be  at- 
tempted only  by  pupils  who  have  had 
considerable  practice  in  climbing  and 
whose  abdominal  muscles  have  been 
strengthened  by  less  arduous  exercises. 
Most  emphatically  it  should  not  be  given, 
as  it  frequently  is,  to  young  and  over- 
grown boys .  We  should  remember  always 
that  strength  to  be  permanent  must  be 
built  up  gradually. 

THE  SPARRED  PLANK. 
This  apparatus  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  the  prevention  of  round  shoulders, 
and  the  straightening  out  of  the  spme. 
It  consists  of  a  deal  plank  {i\  in.  thick 
and  18  in.  wide),  with  wooden  spars 
{xl  in.  square),  which  are  screwed  across 
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the  back,  and  project  6  in.  on  both 
sides  of  the  plank. 

Fig.  ()  shows  the  lirst  position  on  the 


The  head 

should  be  flat  on  the  board,  not  poked 
forward  as  it  frequently  is. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  feet  raised  on  to  the 
next  two  spars. 

Fig.  II  shows  the  legs  straightened  up, 


Fig.  II.  Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 


the  knees  well  pressed  back,  and  the 
hands  raised  on  to  the  next  two  rungs. 

Continue  these  movements  until  the 
top  of  the  ladder  is  reached. 


Fig.  12  shows  the  descending  move- 
ments. 

Here  the  arms  are  kept  in  a  bent 
position,  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
body,  which  should  lie,  as  in  the  Figure, 
perfectly  flat  in  the  centre  of  the  board, 
the  knees,  heels,  and  toes — pointed  down- 
wards— close  together,  and  well  stretched. 

Fig.  13  is  a  continuation  of  the  descend- 
ing movement,  showing  the  body  at  full 
extension.  It  is  this  particular  move- 
ment which  is  of  such  great  value  in 
straightening  the  spine,  raising  and  ex- 
panding the  chest,  and  flattening  the 
shoulder-blades. 

HORIZONTAL  LADDER. 

This  apparatus  should  measure  about 
18  ft.  as  a  minimum,  the  width  should  be 
14  in.,  and  the  spars  or  rungs  ij  in.  in 
diameter,  and  8J  in.  apart.  Although 
not  as  popular  an  instrument  as  either 
the  bars  or  horse,  it  is,  for  elementary  pur- 
poses, of  the  highest  value,  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  chest,  shoulders,  and 
arms.  The  exercises  which  we  show  are 
all  done  with  straight  arms  ;  and  this  we 
consider  quite  sufiiciently  difficult  for 
women,  children,  and  beginners.  More 
advanced  pupils  can  do  the  same  exer- 
cises with  bent  arms. 

Fig.  14  shows  an  exercise  known  as 
"  right  hand  leading,"  along  the  sides  of 
the  ladder.  The  head  should  be  thrown 
back,  the  back  hollowed,  the  knees,  heels, 
and  toes  kept  together,  and  the  legs  per- 
fectly straight. 

An  important  thing  to  notice  is  the 
grip  of  the  hands.  They  should  be  brought 
well  over  the  sides,  the  ladder  coming  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  not  grasped  merely 
with  the  finger-tips,  a  common  fault  of 
beginners. 

The  exercise  consists  in  travelling  along 
the  ladder,  moving  the  right  hand  first, 
and  then  bringing  the  left  level  with  the 
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right.  Repeat,  the  left  hand  leading ; 
then  with  the  two  hands  alternately, 
hand  over  hand. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  commencing  position 
for  a  forward  movement  along  the  rungs. 
Grasp  the  rungs  with  the  backs  of  the 
hands  towards  each  other. 


Fig  14.  Fig.  15. 


From  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
swing  the  right  arm  downwards,  past  the 
side,  and  upwards,  grasping  the  rung  as 
shown  in  Fig.  i6.  The  main  points  to 
note  in  this  exercise  are  that  before  let- 


FiG.  i6.  Fig.  17. 


ting  go  with  the  right  hand  you  should 
turn  your  head  towards  this  hand,  then, 


as  the  arm  is  swung  down,  you  should 
turn  your  head  to  the  left,  looking  to- 
wards the  rung  which  you  are  about 
to  grasp.  It  is  this  turn  of  the  head 
which  much  facilitates  the  correct  per- 
formance of  the  exercise. 

Fig.  17  shows  an  exercise  in  the  "  side 
hang  "  on  one  side  of  ladder.  From  this 
position  gradually  extend  the  right  arm 
to  the  full  reach  of  the  arms,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  18,  then  bring  the  left  arm  up  to  the 
right,  and  repeat  the  exercises  along  the 
ladder. 

We  now  come  to  the  inclined  ladder, 
beginning  with  the  upper  side  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  lower  side. 


I'lG.  18. 


THE   INCLINED  LADDER. 
Exercises  on  the  Upper  Side  of  Ladder. 

(1)  Ascend  and  descend  forwards, 
grasping  the  sides  as  in  Fig.  19. 

(2)  Ascend  and  descend  forward's,  grasp- 
the  rungs. 

(3)  Ascend  and  descend  forwards,  using 
only  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  being 
kept  on  the  hip. 

(4)  Hang  both  hands  on  the  rungs, 
leaning  the  feet  on  the  sides.  In  this 
position  travel  up  and  down,  one  hand 
after  the  other. 

(5)  The  same  exercise,  with  one  hand 
over  the  other. 
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(6)  "  Hop  "  with  the  hands,  grasping 
one  or  two  rungs. 


Fig.  19. 

Exercises  on  the  Under  Side  of  Ladder. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  exercise  on  the  under 
side  of  the  ladder,  the  pupil  being  in  the 
act  of  descending.  The  following  are 
useful  exercises  of  gradually  increasing 
difficulty. 

(1)  Ascend  and  descend,  grasping  the 
sides,  and  moving  the  hands  alternately, 
without  using  the  feet, 

(2)  Ascend  as  in  Fig.  i,  and  descend 
on  the  under  side, 
hand  over  hand, 

(3)  Ascend  and  de- 
scend, grasping  the 
rungs, 

(4)  Ascend  with  one 
hand  on  the  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  rung  ; 
descend  in  the  same 
way. 

(5)  Ascend  and  de^ 
scend  "  hopping  "  — 
i.e.  with  both  hands 
moving  forward  to- 
gether. 


Fig. 


THE  INCLINED  PLANK, 

The  plank  consists  of  a  deal  board, 
12  in,  wide  and  2  in,  thick,  and  should 
be  placed  securely  against  the  wall  at 
an  angle  of  45°.    It  is  especially  useful 
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for  giving  suppleness  rather  than  mus- 
cular strength. 

Fig,  I  shows  an  exercise  on  the  inchned 
plank.  Lean  forward  and  raise  the  right 
hand,  grasping  the  edge  of  the  plank  at 
the  "  half-reach  "—i.e.  opposite  the  face, 
the  left  following  on  the  left,  the  fingers 
under  and  the  thumbs  above.  Lift  the 
right  foot  from  the  ground,  and,  bending 
the  leg,  place  the  knee  on  the  plank,  in- 
clining the  body  to  the  right,  and  resting 
on  the  right  foot.  Lift  the  left  foot  and 
place  it  beside  the  right,  resting  on  the 
fore-part  of  feet,  with  knees  bent,  back 


Fig 


raised,  arms  straight,  head  bent  back, 
and  eyes  directed  to  the  hands.  Repeat 
the  above  up  the  plank.  To  descend, 
slip  the  right  foot  down,  followed  by  the 
left,  resting  on  the  hands  ;  rest  on  the 
feet,  slip  down  the  right  hand,  and  follow 
with  the  left. 

[Note.— The  Editor,  who  often  uses 
the  inchned  plank,  cannot  agree  with 
Lieut.  Flynn  that  it  gives  "suppleness 
rather  than  muscular  strength."  It  gives 
the  former,  and  it  does  not  develop 
the  biceps  and  arm  strength  so  notice- 
ably. But  true  strength  is  something 
beyond  this.  The  imitation  of  the 
breast-stroke  as  one  lies  on  the  back, 
and  the  above  exercise — we  have  many 
others — do  give  strength  to  many  of  the 
tnmk-m.nscXes.'] 
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TRAVELLING  RINGS. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  row  of 
single  rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  They 
should  be  suspended  about  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  about  7  ft.  apart  ;  but 
distances  will  vary  according  to  the 
height  of  the  pupil.  As  a  rule  there  are 
five  or  six  rings,  but  more  can  be  used 
with  advantage.    The  pupil  should  stand 


Fig.  22. 


in  a  direct  line  with  the  rings,  grasping  the 
first  ring  in  his  right  hand  (Fig.  22). 

The  special  object  is  the  equalisation  in 
strength  and  development  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
arms.  As  can  be  seen,  only  one  side  can 
work  at  a  time,  and  the  amount  of  exer- 
tion being  the  same  for  each  it  therefore 
follows  .that  the  weaker  side  will  actually 
have  more  exertion,  being  the  weaker,  and 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


will  in  time  become  equal  in  development 
with  the  one  that  was  at  first  stronger. 

[The  unused  side  should  be  as  com- 
pletely relaxed  as  possible,  so  that  little 
energy  may  be  wasted  by  needless 
tension.  Gymnastic  instructors  too  often 
neglect  this  repose  of  the  parts  that  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  should  lose 
something  by  keeping  stiff  and  strained. 
—The  Editor.] 

Fig.  23  shows  the  second  movement. 
The  pupil  runs  forward 

and  grasps  the  next  ring 

with  the  left  hand. 

From  Fig.  23  posi- 
tion,    swing    with  a 

quarter  -  right  -  turn  to 

the  position  shown  in 

Fig.  24,  pulling  well  up 

to  the  "  bent-arm." 
Release  the  grasp  of 

right    hand,  sweeping 

the  arm  downwards  and 

forwards,  as  in  Fig.  25, 

and  grasping  the  next 

ring  of  the  row.  fig.  25. 

THE   PAIR  OF  RINGS. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of 
iron  rings  which  are  usually  covered  with 
leather,  about  5  in.  in  diameter,  and 
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suspended  on  ropes  which  should  be 
adjustable,  so  that  the  rings  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  They  should 
be  about  18  in.  apart.  They  powerfully 
affect  the  trunk,  especially  the  upper 
portion,  and  the  arms.  They  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  those  suffering 
from  weak  backs  and  spinal  curvature 
in  the  elementary  stages,  and  especially 
those  exercises  which  are  done  from  the 
hanging  position  on  the  hands  with  a 
swing,  the  effect  of  all  hanging  exercises 
being  to  straighten  out  the  spine. 

Fig.  26  shows  the 
starting  position 
and  the  grasp  of 
the  rings. 

From  the  posi- 


FlG.  26. 


Fiu.  27. 

tion  in  Fig.  26,  allow  the  body  to  come 
forward  gently  to  the  position  in  Fig.  27. 
The  head  should  be  slightly  thrown  back, 
the  eyes  directed  to  the  hands,  the  arms 
straight,  the  feet  and  legs  together,  and 
the  toes  pointed.  Weakly  pupils  must 
he  careful  to  avoid  a  jerk  when  coming 
forward. 

From  the  last  position,  pull  up  to 
Fig.  26,  and  from  there  allow  the  body  to 
lean  back  as  in  Fig.  28.  Have  the  back 
hollow,  the  legs  straight,  the  eyes  directed 

46 


towards  the  rings.  From  this  position 
again  pull  up  to  Fig.  26.  Repeat  the 
above  mxovements  from  three  to  six  times. 

Both  these 
exercises  are 
most  useful 
for  strength- 
e  n  i  n  g  the 
back  muscles 
and  spme. 

From  Fig. 
26,  allow  the 


Fig.  28. 


Fig. 


body  to  lean 
over  s  i  d  e- 
ways  to  the 
eft,  as  in 
Fig.  29.  In 
order  to  pre- 
serve  the 
leg  over  the 


balance,  cross  the  right 
left. 

Again  pull  up  to  Fig.  26. 

Do  this  exercise  to  the  opposite  side. 

From  Fig.  26,  lean  back  and  circle  round 
to  the  left,  allowing  the  body  to  rotate 
from  the  hips,  and  keeping  the  legs 
straight  and  feet  together. 

Do  this  exercise  to  the 
right  side. 

From  the  rings  placed 
within  easy  reach,  pull 
up  from  the  straight  to 
the  bent  -  arm  -  hang,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  Press 
the  elbows  firmly  in  to 
the  sides  ;  this  will  ma- 
terially help  you  in  pre- 
serving this  position. 
Have  the  knees,  heels, 
and   toes  together,  the  fig.  30. 
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legs  straightened 
well  out,  and  the 
toes  pointed  to- 
wards the  ground. 

From  the  posi- 
tion in  Fig.  30,  ex- 
tend  the  right 
arm    outwards    as  in 
Fig.  31.    Do  the  move- 
ment with    the  left 


arm. 

(I) 
arm  ■ 
raise 


l''lG.  31. 


also  one  or 


In    the    "  bent- 
hang  "  position, 
one  or  both  knees  . 
both  heels. 

(2)  Raise  one  or  both  legs. 

(3)  Raise  both  legs  to  "  half-lever  "  — 
i.e.  straight  out,'  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body. 

Exercises  with  a  Swing. 

(1)  Swing  forwards  and  backwards, 
starting  with  three,  two,  or  one  ordinary 
steps. 

(2)  Do  this  pushing  off  with  both  feet 
together. 

(3)  Swing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  front 
swing  straddle  the  legs. 

(4)  Do  this  at  the  end  of  back  swing. 

(5)  Swing  sideways  to  and  fro. 


(6)  Swing  in  a  circle  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left. 

(7)  Swing  and  raise  the  right  leg  on 
to  the  right  arm. 

(8)  Do  this,  but  raise  the  right  leg  on 
to  the  left  arm. 

Turning  of  Body  in  the  Swing  {the  rings 
to  be  again  within  easy  reach). 

(1)  Swing  with  a  half  right  or  left  turn 
in  the  front  swing — the  ropes  are  crossed 
(a)  before  you  commence  the  swing, 
(&)  at  the  end  of  the  back  swing. 

(2)  Continued  swing  with  a  half  right 
and  left  turn  at  the  end  of  the  back  swing. 

Swinging   with   Arm   Movements  (rings 
within  easy  reach). 

(1)  Swing  and  pull  up  to  bent-arm- 
hang  (Fig.  30)  at  the  end  of  the  "  back- 
swing." 

(2)  Do  this,  pulling  up  at  end  of  "  front 
swing." 

(3)  Swing  and  pull  up,  and  drop  again 
at  the  end  of  the  "  back  swing." 

(4)  Do  this  at  the  end  of  the  "  front- 
swing." 

(5)  Do  this  at  the  end  of  the  "  front  " 
and  "  back  "  swing. 

(6)  Continued  swing  with  bent  arms. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 
VARIOUS    SYSTEMS  ESTIMATED. 

What  to  Demand  from  Systems — The  Better  System  in  Detail — All-round— Flexible  Muscles — Breathing 
— Muscular  Economy — Leisurellness — Small  Time,  Space,  etc.— Cheap— Attractive— Encouraging 
Individuality — Self-correction— Quickness — Judged  by  EflFects— Social  Effects — Prospective  Effects 
— Mrs.  L.  C.  H.  Wallace's  System— Demands  almost  Complete  Choice  of  Conditions— Definite — 
Selections  from  Rules— Begging  the  Question  about  Fermentation,  Salt,  Wool— The  Diet- 
Excellent  Cookery-rules— Generally  on  the  Safe  Side— Cost  of  the  Foods — Inorganic  Minerals 
— We  Want  to  Hear  Pros  and  Cons— Exercise — remands  Sacrifice  of  most  Present  Occupations — 
Behaviour  at  a  Social  Meal — The  Happier  Mean— Praise  for  Work  Done— Dr.  Bryce's  System - 
Exercises  with  the  Steel  Exerciser — Breathing — Holding  the  Extensions— Quietness— Large  Muscles 
—  Samples — No  Strain— Why  Begin  Leg-exercises  Against  Resistance  ?— Why  Both  Sides  Together? 
— Why  Both  Hands  Gripped?— Why  the  Hands  All  the  Time? — Useful  Course  for  Most  Women 
and  Elderly  and  Hasty  People— Government  Censorship  of  Advertisements  Needed — German 
Hygienic  Exercises  — Faults— Not  for  Independent  Control — Not  for  Litheness— Not  for  Repose- 
Omitted  Essentials,  as  usual — Cheap,  Brief,  Simple,  etc. — But  not  Attractive  to  Anglo-Saxons — 
— Stereotyped  and  Against  Originality — Emended  Instructions — Von  Boeckmann's  System  of  Lower 
Breathing— No  Relaxed  Breathing— Stern  Expression— He  Exposes  Fallacies— Not  in  Favour  of 
Strain— Seems  to  Rely  on  Breathing  as  Sole  Avenue  to  Health—"  Muscle  Antagonizing  "  System 
—Does  Not  Suit  All— Bad  for  Many— Both  Sides  Always  Together— Fault  about  Relaxing — 
The  Usual  Failing— The  Pity  of  It. 

ing  both  sides  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
individual  may  have  independent  control 
of  the  two  sides  and  their  various  parts. 
The  extremities  must  be  made  free,  yet 
reasonably  strong. 

The  trunk  must  be  made  flexible,  yet 
reasonably  strong  also. 

The  breathings — there  are  many  kinds — 
must  all  be  developed  :  lower,  middle, 
upper,  and  combined  breathings,  and  also 
the  relaxed  breathing. 

Relaxing  and  economy  or  non-use  of 
muscles  that  are  not  needed  on  any  given 
occasion  must  be  included  ;  without  it 
there  can  be  no  real  physical  culture  :  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  real,  gracefulness  and 
poise  beyond  what  the  pupils  possess 
naturally  and  retain  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

Leisurely  eating  is — for  the  reasons  we 
have  pointed  out  in  another  chapter — an 
integral  and  inseparable  part  of  all-round 
physical  education. 

The  System  should  require  only  a  short 


IN  an  early  chapter  we  tried  to  define 
what  we  should  demand  from  Systems 
of  exercise.  We  said  that  we  should 
demand  the  most  all-round  benefit  and  the 
least  harm  at  the  smallest  expense  of  money, 
time,  and  energy,  and  with  the  greatest 
independence  of  external  conditions,  and  a 
fair  advertisement  to  show  the  interests  and 
advantages,  and  the  limitations.  We  shall 
deal  with  this  better  System  in  more 
detail  before  we  estimate  various  Systems 
which  do  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently 
original  or  sufficiently  well  known  among 
our  classes  and  masses  to  claim  a  chapter 
each  for  itself. 
The  System  should  be  all-round,  develop- 


f'  iG,  I.— The  Second  Exercise  gives  Moke  Independent 
Control  than  the  First. 
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time,  only  a  small  space,  not  much  appar- 
atus (or  at  least  not  expensive  apparatus)  ; 
it  should  be  cheap  ;  it  should  be  for  all 
— that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  safe  and 
advisable  for  all,  or  at  any  rate  for  the 
majority,  or  else  its  dangers  or  disad- 
vantages for  certain  people  should  be 
pointed  out.  Does  any  orthodox  System 
admit  these  ? 

In  order  to  be  for  all,  it  must  be  inter- 
esting for  all,  attractive  enough  to  be  con- 
tinued regularly  until  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  ;  that  is,  until  it  has  established 
the  normal. 

It  should  allow  and  encourage  origin- 
ality. The  individual,  by  the  end  of 
the  Course — and,  indeed,  long  before  then 
— should  have  learnt  to  combine  the 
exercises  in  different  ways,  and  to  work 
out  others  for  himself. 


Fig.  2.— The  Second  Exeucise  is  also  Training  in 
Repose  and  Economy,  if  the  Left  Side  be  Relaxed. 

For.  it  must  be  a  general  system  ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  show  the  in- 
dividual the  way  of  self-correction  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  particular  needs, 

It  must  be  tested  by  its  all-round 
effects  after  fair  trial  ;  its  effects  on  the 
appearance  :  its  effects  on  the  body,  the 
intellect,  the  character,  the  senses,  the 
nei'ves,  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
spheres,  the  individual  must  become 
quick  to  start  rightly,  quick  to  carry 
through  and  finish  rightly,  quick  to  stop 
rightly,  quick  to  adapt  himself  to  new 
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requirements  ;  yet  with  all  there  must  be 
repose  and  endurance. 

There  must  be  good  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  individual.  The  Course  must 
help  his  money-earning,  as  well  as  his 
money-saving  capacity. 

It  must  have  social  effects,  tending  to 
friendly  intercourse  between  different 
people  by  means  of  games  and  athletics 
and  other  competitions,  and  walks  and 
drills  and  other  "  co-operations." 

It  must  have  prospective  effects  ;  it 
must  tend  to  the  all-round  improvement 
of  the  race. 

In  this  chapter,  which  will  be  followed 
later  on  by  a  chapter  dealing  with  one 
or  two  other  Systems,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  Systems  which  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  through  cheap  periodicals 
or  books.  Where  the  inventor  or  advertiser 
of  a  System  keeps  certain  treatments  only 
for  those  who  pay  a  (usually  high)  fee, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  with  which  we  dealt 
in  a  previous  chapter,  we  can  only  con- 
sider his  ways  in  so  far  as  they  are  o]:>en 
to  a  large  public. 

For  example,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Wallace  System  is  clearly  explained 
in  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt  Wallace's  "  Herald  of 
Health,"  a  penny  monthly  ;  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Bryce's  System  in  his  shilling  book 
called  Ideal  Health  "  ;  nearly  all  the 
German  Hygienic  Exercises,  which  be- 
long to  many  other  Courses,  in  various 
German  books,  such  as  Ge.rling  and 
Kohler's  "  Practische  Naturheilkunde  " 
Schonenberger  and  Siegert's  "  Naturheil- 
kunde," I.  Aidall's  "  German  Nature 
Cure,"  etc. 

Some  of  Von  Boeckmann's  (American) 
System  is  explained  in  a  twopenny 
monthly  called  "  Vim,"  and  in  a  little 
25  cent  (one  shilling)  booklet,  "  Lung 
and  Muscle." 

First  for  Mrs.  Wallace's  rules,  which 
she  formulates  for  "The  Physical  Re- 
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generation  Society. ' '  She  appeals  to  many 
people  who  can  regulate  for  themselves 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives — their 
localities,  occupations,  meals,  and  also 
their  will-power — as  distinct  from  those 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  house- 
hold or  school  or  other  group.  We  quote 
some  extracts  here  from  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  as  published  in  the  above- 
mentioned  paper.  The  rules  have  the 
advantage  of  clearness  and  definiteness 
in  most  respects  : — 

E.KTRACTS  FROM  MrS.  WaLLACE'S  RuLES 

FOR  THE  Maintenance  of  Health  : — 

"  As  followed  by  Members  of  the  Physical 
Regeneration  Society. 
"  Dare  to  be  ivise. 

"  Abstain  from  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  dishes 
prepared  from  them  ;  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
all  intoxicants  ;  mineral  water  ;  fermented 
foods  ;  mineral  salt  and  salted  foods  ;  from 
preserved  foods  unless  sterilised  by  cooldng 
only  ;     baking    powders,    vinegars,  and 
pickles  ;   sour  milk  and  unripe  or  decom- 
posing fruits  ;  uncooked  diy  fruits  (except 
absolutely   fresh   and  sound),   or  wormy 
fruits,    and    most    manufactured    foods — 
unless  it  is  known  that  they  are  unadulter- 
ated and  innoxiously  prepared  ;  from  arti- 
ficially isolated  food  elements,  and  from 
artificial  food  compounds  ;   tea  drawn  for 
longer  than  three  minutes,  black  or  boiled 
coffee,  or  cotiee  made  from  coffee  beans 
that  are  not  imder — or  pale  roasted,  or 
chicory  used  as  an  adulterant  ;  unboiled 
milk  or  unboiled  water.    Do  not  eat  fruit- 
skins  unless  they  are  washed  or  scalded,  as 
worms'  eggs  are  frequently  lodged  on  them, 
neither  allow  fruit  peehngs  or  fly-blown 
banana  skins  to  remain  on  the  plate  you 
are  eating  off,  as  microscopic  maggots  and 
maggots'  eggs  are  likely  to  adhere  to  your 
bread  and  butter,  or  other  food. 

"  Abstain  from  drugs  of  every  description, 
whether  in  the  form  of  sleeping  or  other 
draughts  ;  pills,  castor-oil,  cod-liver  oil, 
pick-me-ups,  tonics,  jujubes,  lozenges,  etc., 
or  for  outward  appHcations,  as  lard,  oint- 
ments, vaseUne,  acetic  acid,  bhsters,  powders, 
hypodermic  or  medicinal  injections  ;  hair 
dyes,  lotions,  etc.  ;  or,  as  inhalations- 
smelling  salts,  iodine,  sulphur,  or  other 
corrosive  vapours  ;  or  pastilles,  or  medi- 
cated waters  for  bathing,  etc. 


"  A'-ever  cat  when  over-fatigued,  but  resl  (ill 
actual  exhaustion  is  reheved  and  a  sense 
of  hunger  is  expressed. 

"  Eat  slowly  and  chew  well,  reducing  all 
food  to  a  liquid.  ... 

"  Observe  regtilarity  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping. 

"  Keep  all  food  covered  from  air  germs  and 
dust,  moths  and  other  insects,  also  from 
being  fly-blown,  or  contaminated  by  vermin  ; 
never  buy  food  that  has  been  exposed  for 
sale. 

"Eat  the  foods  that  arc  in  season.    .  . 

"  Clothe  in  undyed  all-wool,  all  over 
porous  material,  whether  for  underclolliing 
or  Unings  ;  do  not  wear  garters,  waist-bands, 
or  corsets  ;  do  not  wear  starched  clothing  ; 
have  waistcoat  Hnings  of  wool.    .  . 

"  Systematically  exercise  every  muscle  of 
the  body  daily  ;  walk  several  miles  daily.  .  . 

"Live  in  the  open  sunny  air  as  much  as 
possible. 

"Avoid  the  lung-poison  air  of  crowds  in 
confined  spaces. 

"  EmjDloy  yourselves  from  six  to  eight 
hours  daily  in  some  useful  and  non-injurious 
occupation." 

A  justification  of  most  of  these  rules  is 
scarcely  needed,  though  occasionally  the 
question  is  begged  rather  than  the  theory 
proved.    For  instance,  there  is  a  theory 
about  fermentation.    In  it  is  an  important 
principle.    Mr.  Wallace's  experiments  are 
interesting.    It  seems  generally  agreed 
that  a  duty  of  the  white  corpuscles,  in 
the  system  is  to  counteract  and  remove 
disease  in  some  way  or  other.    Now  sup- 
pose a  person  had  little  or  no  disease  in 
him.    Naturally,  fewer  white  corpuscles 
(scavengers,  etc.)  would  be  needed,  fewer 
would  be  present,  and  it  might  easily  be 
conchided  that,  because  a  man  had  only 
a  few  white  corpuscles,  therefore  this  was 
a  cause  rather  than  an  accompaniment 
or  a  result  of  purer  blood.    While  we 
grant  that  the  pure-blooded  person  might 
need  very  few  white  corpuscles,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  these  little 
animals  are  not  needed  in  large  quantities 
by  the  impure-blooded.    In  the  same 
way,   when   we   consider   Mr.  Horace 
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Fletcher's  theory  that  we  do  not  need 
to  swallow  fibre  or  cellulose  in  our  food, 
we  grant  that  he  may  not  need  to  swallow 
it,  since  he  has  very  little  waste-matter 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  help  of  the  fibre  ; 
the  less  waste-matter  he  has,  the  less 
fibre  he  needs  ;  but  those  who  are  full  of 
waste-matter  may  find  the  fibre  valuable, 
as  helping  them  to  move  on  and  get  rid 
of  their  undesirable  stuff.  It  is  necessary 
to  weigh  the  pros  as  well  as  the  cons 
in  this  waste-question  ;  for  instance,  as 
a  temporary  remedy,  we  have  known  cases 
where  one  or  two  pills  of  fresh  yeast  have 
done  away  with  constipation  of  the  most 
obstinate  kind.  We  must  be  as  careful 
before  we  recommend  it  indiscriminately 
as  we  are  before  we  condemn  it  indis- 
criminately. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  salt  ;  it  may 
have  its  remedial  uses  when  it  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  when  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  added  to  it.  Its  use  may  be  to  counter- 
act over-acidity  and  to  get  rid  of  certain 
harmful  poisons.  With  the  ideal  life 
probably  such  a  cure  would  not  be  re- 
quired ;  as  a  temporary  remedy  it  may 
be  extremely  useful  ;  to  deny  that  it 
has  ever  helped  anyone,  and  to  make  out 
a  whole  case  against  salt  and  no  case 
for  it,  is  to  ignore  experience.  'Merely 
because  it  is  inorganic,  merely  because  it 
has  not  come  to  us  through  the  plant- 
world,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is 
utterly  useless  as  a  neutraliser  and  purifier. 
We  shall  return  to  this  question  directly. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  statement  about 
wool  next  to  the  skin.  While,  as  we 
have  said,  it  may  minimise  the  danger 
of  chills,  yet  it  may  irritate  some  skins, 
and  it  may  fail  to  absorb  much  impurity. 
There  are  some  skins  which  would  be 
better  suited  by  cotton  or  linen  or  linen- 
mesh  underwear. 

Nor  is  the  diet  that  is  advised  a  diet 
which  attends  to  what  all  our  scientists 


are  agreed  upon — the  prime  importance  of 
the  body-building  proteid.  One  might 
avoid  all  the  things  forbidden,  one  might 
eat  some  of  the  things  commended,  yet 
not  get  enough  of  this  element. 

But  certainly  in  one  respect  Mrs. 
Wallace's  regime  is  excellent ;  in  the 
cookery  there  is  to  be  no  needless  waste. 
The  method  of  cookery  is  the  strongest 
feature  in  Mrs.  Wallace's  System.  She 
deserves  the  very  highest  praise  for  her 
work  here.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid 
not  only  to  economy,  but  also  to  purity  ; 
anything  which  is  considered  harmful  is 
to  be  left  out. 

Generally,  we  may  say  that  the  rules 
are  on  the  "  safe  "  side  with  respect  to 
avoidance,  except  for  such  things  as 
coffee,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  which,  however 
they  are  prepared,  are  not  satisfactory  for 
all  ;  nor  is  oatmeal.  In  some  cases  they 
suit  admirably  ;  in  other  cases  they  prove 
disastrous  to  fitness.  If  the  Society  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  full  list  of  undesirable, 
things,  it  must  include  coffee,  even  made 
in  the  way  that  Mrs.  Wallace  recommends  ; 
we  have  known  cases  where,  even  when 
prepared  in  this  way,  it  produced  sleep- 
lessness. 

An  objection,  however,  is  the  expensive- 
ness  of  the  foods  which  are  sold  by  the 
Wallace  bakeries.  Take  bread,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Editor  can  make  a  ij  lb. 
loaf  of  wholemeal  bread,  with  pure  oil 
and  a  little  milk  in  it,  a  bread  that  tastes 
delicious  and  is  generally  found  digestible 
and  otherwise  useful,  for  about  twopence. 
Mrs.  Wallace's  air-raised  loaf,  containing 
eggs,  does  not  last  so  well,  and  costs  four- 
pence  for  I  lb.  weight.  And  the  whole- 
meal biscuits  and  other  articles  of  food, 
pure  and  good  as  they  are,  yet  seem  to 
us  not  nearly  cheap  enough  to  be  popular 
foods. 

In  the  System,  which  has  done  an 
immense  amount  of  good  to  those  who 
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were  utterly  ignorant,  making  all  kinds 
of  mistakes,  yet  willing  or  desirous  to 
be  guided,  there  is  too  much  dogmatism. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  of  salt 
dissolved  in  water,  Mrs.  Wallace  has 
distinguished  it  from  fruit  in  its  effects. 
Now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  cannot 
deny  that  salt  is  unlikely  to  build  the 
body,  and  that  fruit  and  other  plant- 
foods  (according  to  Gustav  von  Bunge) 
are  likely  to  build  the  body  ;  but,  directly 
we  get  beyond  a  certain  point,  we  find 
that  fruit,  whether  we  consider  its  "  salts  " 
or  its  fibre,  does  not  build  the  body  :  it 
is  a  remedy,  and  cannot  be  compared 
with  bricks  and  mortar  and  wood  ;  its 
object  is  to  counteract  or  get  rid  of  certain 
poisons  in  the  system.  Surely  that  is 
precisely  what  salt  and  water  may  do, 
and  may  sometimes  do  more  quickly. 

Suppose  the  Editor  knows,  as  he  does, 
cases  in  which  various  disorders  have 
been  removed  by  a  glass  of  water  with 
salt  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved 
in  it.  Both  these  are  inorganic  minei'als. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  they  are 
inorganic.  It  is  whether  they  may  soon 
produce  a  regular  state  of  fitness  in  which 
such  cures  are  unnecessary.  That  is 
what  they  did  in  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  ;  and,  in  view  of  this, 
we  simply  cannot  tolerate  the  absolute 
silence  of  the  paper  with  regard  to  any 
such  cases  ;  it  is  not  at  all  in  our  line. 
We  must  have  the  pros  of  salt,  as  well 
as  the  cons.  Does  the  paper  invite  ex- 
]5eriences  of  people  helped  by  salt  and 
water  ?  No.  Has  it  ever  published  such 
instances  ?  We  have  not  seen  them. 
Are  such  instances  known  ?  We  believe 
that  among  the  readers  of  the  Physical 
Educator  there  must  be  many  known ; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

The  advice  about  exercise,  which  is  the 
point  that  chiefly  concerns  readers  of 
these  pages,  is  in  many  ways  good,  but 


is  vague.  There  is  recommended  the  long 
walk,  but,  like  many  other  recommen- 
dations, it  simply  is  not  feasible  if  the 
person  is  to  continue  an  ordinary  life. 

Take  a  clerk  in  the  City,  a  clerk  who 
has  not  a  sensible  and  a  humane  manager. 
If  he  obeyed  all  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
he  might  be  far  fitter  physically — and 
therefore,  perhaps,  financially,  too.  But 
he  has  an  occupation — maybe  a  wife  and 
family  as  well — and  he  dares  not  give 
them  up.  So  long  as  he  continues  his 
present  livelihood  or  deadlihood,  he  must 
put  up  with  the  conditions  of  bad  air, 
bad  light,  very  little  time  for  walking, 
very  faulty  food.  Now  let  him  accus- 
tom himself  to  eat  or  drink  none  of  the 
things  forbidden.  What  happens  when 
he  goes  out  to  a  meal  ?  He  refuses  the 
meat-soup  ;  he  refuses  the  white  bread, 
because  it  is  not  a  natural  food  and  con- 
tains yeast  ;  he  refuses  the  butter,  be- 
cause it  has  a  little  salt  in  it  ;  he  is  offered 
vegetables,  but  they  are  drained  of  their 
juices,  and  perhaps  have  salt  and  pepper 
added  to  them  ;  he  refuses  the  cheese, 
because  it  is  in  a  decomposing  state  ;  the 
pudding  has  white  flour  and  sugar  in  it, 
and  sugar  does  not  suit  him.*  He  eats 
nothing  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  silent  preacher 
at  the  feast — a  guest  far  worse  than  a 
skeleton.  Suppose  he  tries  something 
with  salt  in  it ;  suppose  he  has  not 
touched  salt  for  six  months  ;  then  the 
chances  are  that,  after  it,  he  will  feel 
seedy  ;  the  Editor  has  known  cases  of 
people  who  have  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  an  irresistible  feeling  of  nausea. 

This  is  simply  slavery.  Either  he  has  to 
give  up  the  Wallace  ideal ,  or  he  has  to 
give  up  his  work  and  social  life  ;  or  else 

*  It  is  amusing  to  go  through  a  list  of  the  foods 
provided  in  most  places  (or  even  recommended  by 
Mrs.  Wallace),  and  to  see  how  many  are  left  when 
we  have  cut  out  all  "artificially  isolated  food- 
elements  "  (such  as  butter). 
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he  has  to  modify  the  Wallace  ideal. 
And  then  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
Society.  He  probably  compromises  by 
taking  salt  in  certain  foods.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  take  flesh  -  foods,  but  he 
does  take  cheese  and  other  condemned 
articles.  His  blood  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely pure,  but  at  least  he  moves  among 
his  friends — and  these  friends  include 
some  of  the  best  people  living  ;  he  moves 
among  them  not  as  an  abstainer  from 
everything,  but  as,  to  some  extent,  one 
of  themselves.  He  finds  the  compromise 
worth  while  for  the  present. 

But  let  us  do  the  Society  justice.  We 
learn  all  our  lessons  in  life  only  by  ex- 
tremes ;  afterwards  we  see  the  happier 
(if  not  more  —  theoretically  —  hygienic) 
means.  If,  in  each  number  of  the  paper, 
Mrs.  Wallace  insisted  that  a  few  steps  were 
better  than  none,  that  a  following  in 
all  the  steps  together  would  mean  an 
entire  severance  from  certain  branches 
of  life,  then  she  would  have  fewer  leading 
people  refusing  her  ways.  At  present, 
she  has  many  enthusiastic  and  grateful 
followers  who  can,  and  do,  carry  out  her 
rules.  She  has  many  equally  enthusiastic 
and  grateful  followers  who  carry  out 
some  of  her  rules.  Read  with  tact  and 
discrimination,  the  laws  of  the  Society 
will  help  almost  everyone.  But,  taken 
as  a  perfect  way  of  life  in  a  city,  they  will 
not  be  adopted  by  ordinary  people. 

We  turn  now  to  Dr.  Alexander  Bryce's 
System,  which  is,  we  believe,  feasible 
for  everyone.  We  shall  not  touch  on  his 
advice  about  clothing,  water,  sleep,  and 
food — his  views  about  food  have  changed 
in  our  own  direction  lately,  with  very  great 
advantage,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  Bryce  and 
his  patients.  It  is  his  exercises  that  we 
want  to  consider  here. 

He  speaks  of  the  special  effects  of  exer- 
cises as  remedies,  and  he  gives  a  Course 


for  a  particular  exerciser.  The  movements 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  belong 
to  other  exercisers.  They  deal  with 
muscles  which  most  people  neglect.  But, 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bryce,  there  are  several 
features  which  must  be  praised. 

First  of  all,  he  gives  good  instructions 
about  breathing.  He  says  of  the  exer- 
cises with  the  expander,  "  Breathe  in 
slowly  through  the  nostrils  whilst  you 
are  putting  the  exerciser  on  the  stretch. 
When  you  have  filled  the  chest  apparently 
to  its  greatest  capacity,  then  try  to  inhale 
just  a  little  more  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  thrust  the  hands  a  little  further 
from  each  other.  Keep  the  air  in  the 
chest  for  a  few  seconds,  then  slowly 
breathe  it  out  as  you  return  your  hands 
to  their  original  position." 

Here,  besides  the  breathing,  we  notice 
that  he  encourages  people  to  hold  the 
extensions,  not  to  rush  straight  from 
them  to  some  other  movement.  As  we 
have  pointed  out,  it  is  a  weak  feature  in 
the  Macdonald  Smith  System  that  the 
extensions  are  made,  then  suddenly  left  ; 
they  are  not  held  ;  the  pupil  does  not 
become  familiar  with  them  ;  no  sooner 
has  he  made  them  than  he  unmakes  them. 

In  another  respect,  too.  Dr.  Bryce's 
System  differs  from  most :  he  absolutely 
insists  on  quietness.  For  this  reason 
many  ladies  and  elderly  people  wiU  find 
his  exercises  good.  They  must  be  per- 
formed with  a  steel  spring  apparatus, 
and  slowly  and  deliberately,  without  jerky 
action,  so  that  the  spring  vibrates  as 
little  as  possible. 

Besides  this,  the  Course,  like  most 
Courses,  deals  with  many  of  our  largest 
muscles.  The  samples  which  we  give  here 
are  good  specimens  ;  they  apply  especially 
to  the  pectoralis  major,  deltoid,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  rectus  abdominis,  and  extensor 
cruris  muscles,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  arms. 
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"  EXKRCISES    5    AND  6. 

"  5.  Pkctoralis  Major  (Lower  portion). 
— Side  to  the  exerciser,  beginning  with  the 
right.  Advance  left  foot  and  bend  the  knee 
so  that  tlie  leg  (below  the  knee)  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  floor.  Body  quite  erect,  chest 
well  projected  and  shoulders  drawn  back, 
head  erect,  and  chin  drawn  in.  Grasp  a 
handle  in  each  hand,  that  in  the  left  being 
held  firmly  on  the  left  pectoral  muscle  just 
below  the  clavicle,  that  in  the  right  hand 
being  on  a  level  with  the  right  shoulder, 

the  arm  being  fully 
extended  and  the 
palm  downwards. 
Now  bring  the  right 
liand  steadily  and  firm- 
ly down  to  a  point  just 
in  front  of  the  right 
groin,  inhaUng  as  it 
comes  down  and  de- 
taining it  in  tliis  posi- 
tion for  four  or  five 
seconds,  then  let  the 
arm  return  to  the  hori- 
zontal position  and  re- 
peat. 

ViG.  3.  "  The  same  exercise 

must  be  repeated  with 
the  left  side  to  the  exerciser.  When  the 
student  is  strong  enough,  both  handles  may 
be  grasped  in  either  hand  alternately  and 
the  exercise  performed  as  before.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bend  the  elbow 
in  any  of  these  exercises. 


"  6.  Pectoralis  Major  (Upper  portion) 
P  AND  Anterior  Deltoid.— Side  to  the  exer- 
ciser, in  precisely  the  same  position  as  No.  5. 
The  movement  in  this  case  is  made  by 
bringing  the  extended  horizontal  arm 
straight  forward  in  front  of  the  body, 
always  keeping  it  on  a  level  Avith  the 
shoulder,  retaining  there  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  returning  and  repeating.  This  ex- 
ercise may  be  made  of  more  effect  on  the 
two  muscles  mentioned  by  standing  with 
the  back  to  the  exerciser  and  performing 
the  action  as  before.    {See  Exercise  4.) 

"  Use  either  arm  in  turn  and  keep  the 
elbow  stiff  throughout." 

"  Exercise  7. 

"  Latissimus  Dorsi  and  Teres  Major. 
—Side  to  the  exerciser,  beginning  with  the 
right,  and  taking  precisely  the  same  position 
as  No.  5.  In  this  case  the  movement  is 
made  by  bringing  the  hand  down  to  the 


back  of  the  right  hip,  at  the  same  time 
slightly  rotating  the  arm  so  that  the  palm 
looks  backward  and 
the  back  of  the 
hand  touches  the 
back  of  the  liip. 
Retain  here  for  five 
seconds  and  then  re- 
turn to  original  po- 
sition and  repeat. 

"  Use  the  left  arm 
and  repeat.  Wlaen 
strong  enough,  both 
handles  may  be 
taken  in  one  hand. 
Be  careful  to  keep 
the  elbow  stiff 
throughout." 


Vie. 


Exercise  22. 


"  Rectus  Abdominis  Muscles  (Front 
Abdominal  Muscles). — Back  to  the  exer- 
ciser, and  take  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion with  body  and  hands  as  in  No.  21. 
Now  bend  forward  the  body,  the  knees  and 
ankles  being  kept  perfectly  firm  and  all  the 
motion  talcing  place  at  the  hips.  Retain 
this  position  for  four  seconds,  and  then 
return  to  original  position  and  repeat.  All 
the  air  should  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  as 
the  body  is  bent  foru'ard,  and  a  deep  in- 
halation should  be  taken  as  the  body  moves 
upwards  and  baclcwards. 

"  The  exercise  should  be  repeated  with 
the  other  leg  advanced.    When  both  the 
straight  abdominal  muscles  have  been  ex  jr- 
cised  separately  as  described  above,  it  is 
well  to  exercise  both  together.    This  may 
be  done  by  standing  with  both  feet  the  same 
distance    from    the ' 
wall      and  about 
twelve  inches  apart, 
toes   slightly  point- 
ing outwards,  knees 
perfectly  straight, 
hands    as  before 
mentioned,  and 
the  body  bent  as  | 
far  backward  at 
the  hips  as  possi- 
ble.    This    is  the 
position  depicted  in 
the  chart  and  dia- 
gram.     Now  bend 
the   body  forwards 
and  downwards  till 
the  head  is  on  a  level  with  the  knees, 
which  are  kept  perfectly  still  throughout 
the  movement.    Retain  this  position  for 
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about  four  seconds,  then  return  to  original 
position  and  repeat.  Expiration  should  take 
place  when  the  head  is  going  forward,  and 
inspiration  when  it  is  going  backward." 

"  Exercise  31. 

"  Quadriceps  Extensor  Cruris. — Back 
to  the  exerciser,  feet  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  wall  about  six  inches  apart.  Sit 
in  a  crouching  position  on  tiptoes,  knees 
and  thighs  being  well  bent,  and  the  body 
shghtly  inclined  forward.  Grasp  a  handle 
in  each  hand,  palms  to  the  front,  and  bend 
the  arms  and  the  forearms  so  that  the  hands 
are  just  in  front  of  the 
shoulders.  Now  raise  the 
body  to  a  perfectly  erect  po- 
sition, standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
pressing  the  hands  and  arms 
up  overhead  as  far  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  ceihng.  Re- 
tain them  there  for  four  se- 
conds, return  and  repeat.  A 
deep  inspiration  should  be 
taken  as  the  body  rises." 


1'. 
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Such  exercises,  when  done 
according  to  the  instruc- 
tions, will  not  strain  the 
person,  will  not  upset  his 
functions.  We  take  these 
exercises  from  the  Course 
with  the  expander  and  the  arm-appa- 
ratus. We  now  give  one  for  the  leg- 
apparatus. 

"  Exercise  39. 
"  Sartorius  Muscle,  or  Muscle  used  for 
crossing  legs  on  inside  of  the  Thigh. — 
Left  side  to  the  exer- 
ciser, body  erect,  han- 
dle on  right  foot,  chair 
on  left  side,  with  left 
hand  on  back,  right 
hand  on  waist.  Now 
raise  right  foot  until  it 
is  on  a  level  or  higher 
than  the  left  knee,  the 
body  remaining  per- 
fectly still.  Retain  in 
this  position  for  four 
or  five  seconds,  then 
return  to  original  posi- 
tion and  repeat. 

"  Reverse  positions  and  do  exercise  -with 
left  leg." 


KiG.  7. 


Here  we  ask  why  we should  begin 
against  resistance.  Surely  the  feet  and  the 
legs  should  have  freedom  and litheness 
first.    However  advisable  it  may  be  for 
the  trunk-muscles  to  move  slowly,  ,this 
cannot  apply  to  the  feet — at  least  at  the 
start.    Dr.  Bryce  does  not  carry  the 
exercise  always  against  resistance  to  its 
extreme  absurdity.    In  one  well-known 
Course  with  an  arm-exerciser,  the  pupil  is 
actually  advised  to  use  this  resistance 
in  the  practice  of  bowling  and  throwing 
at  cricket,  where  two  of  the  prime  re- 
quisites are  freedom  and  speed,  or  rather 
control  of  pace  ;    but  there  surely  are 
movements  in  which  resistance  is  not 
required  at  first. 

Then,  again,  throughout  the  Course 
both  sides  are  used  nearly  all  the  time  ; 
there  is  no  repose  of  one  side,  of  one 
hand  —  and  therefore  of  part  of  one 
side  of  the  brain  —  while  the  other  is 
working. 

Both  hands  are  gripped  all  through  the 
first  two  sets  of  movements.  We  should 
far  rather  see  an  occasional  use  with  an 
open  or  expanding  exerciser  for  the  hands. 
This  would  counteract  the  gripping- 
tendency. 

And  why  perpetually  exercise  the 
hands,  forearms,  and  upper  arms  ?  Can- 
not we  exercise  trunk-muscles  and  train 
them  without  the  use  of  the  hands  and 
arms  ?  If  it  is  particularly  a  latissimus 
dorsi  or  rectus  abdominis  movement,  do 
the  hands  and  their  grip  really  help,  or 
do  they  not  rather  distract  the  attention 
and  the  blood-supply  ?  True,  the  exer- 
ciser itself  is  an  inducement.  This  par- 
ticular exerciser  has  as  its  characteristics 
safety  and  gentleness  and  leisureliness, 
so  sadly  needed  to-day.  For  most  women 
and  for  men  past  their  prime,  the  Course 
is  a  decidedly  useful  one.  For  occasional 
practice,  especially  with  an  expanding 
handle  instead  of  a  grip,  we  believe  it 
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would  help  hustlers  and  worriers,  and 
other  criminals,  very  considerably. 

It  is  not  complete,  and  it  does  not 
profess  to  be  so.  There  is  need  to  add 
to  it  extensions  of  the  hands,  fuller  breath- 
ing (especially  at  intervals),  and  muscu- 
lar relaxation  and  control,  as  well  as 
play  and  movements  to  encourage  free 
self-activity. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
criticise  many  more  and  perhaps  better- 
known  Systems  than  those  which  we 
have  selected  here  —  for  instance,  the 
Oertel  and  the  Schott-Nauheim.  But  we 
have  preferred  the  above,  as  illustrating 
principles  quite  clearly  enough. 

The  public  must   be  warned  against 
over-estimates.     It  is  so  important  a 
matter,  so  many  thousands  are .  deceived, 
so  many  individuals  are  injured  yearly, 
that — there  is   no   Government  censor- 
ship !     Indeed,  we    are  not  sure  that 
any  department  of  Government  is  in  the 
least    competent  to  estimate  and  con- 
demn any  System.     There  are  depart- 
ments which  occasionally  fine  one  person 
for  putting  too  much  water  or  boracic 
acid  in  the  milk,  another  for  putting 
too  much  brick-dust  in  the  pepper,  an- 
other for  putting  too  much  sand  in  the 
sugar,  too  many  twigs  in  the  tea  ;  but, 
when  a  Firm  (with  a  big  F)  claims  that 
So-and-So,  agreed  by  leading  analysts  to 
be  mainly  stimulating  and  narcotic  and 
almost  devoid  of  body-building  powers, 
is  the  best  food,  the  life  of  the  body,  etc., 
or  when  another  Firm  or  individual  com- 
mands all  people  of  both  sexes  and  every 
age  indiscriminately  to  practise  a  Course 
unadvisable  for  many,  positively  danger- 
ous and  (we  have  irrefutable  evidence) 
disastrous  to  not  a  few,  Government  is 
absolutely  and  hopelessly  silent.  Simply, 
it  has  no  body  of  men  whose  province 
it  is  to  deal  with  such  frauds. 


We  have  done  our  best  to  estimate  and 
point  out  the  merits  as  well  as  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Wallace  and  Bryce  Sys- 
tems. The  former  is  not  so  feasible  as 
Mrs.  Wallace  seems  to  imagine.  The 
latter  is  feasible,  excellent  for  some  people, 
but  not  complete.  We  now  come  to  the 
Hygienic  Exercises,  as  practised  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere,  especially  among 
the  Naturheil  followers.  The  reader 
should  look  at  the  specimen-exercises,  and 
read  once  again  our  estimate  above. 
Here  we  note  a  few  points  that  will  be 
sure  to  have  occurred  to  him  independ- 
ently. 

The  Hygienic  Exercises  move  both  sides 
together,  and  do  not  encourage  indepen- 
dent control  ;  they  do  not  encourage  free 
extremities.  The  movements  may  make 
the  person  stronger — at  least,  may  give 
him  stronger  trunk-muscles — and  favour 
better  positions,  better  breathing.  They 
will  not  make  him  lithe,  however  ;  they 
will  not  deyelop  all  his  breathings — for 
instance,  they  will  not  compel  him  to  keep 
his  diaphragm  up  when  he  goes  through 
the  exercises,  so  as  to  bring  his  lower 
organs  into  better  places.  The  Editor  has 
watched  Germans  practising  these  move- 
ments. They  have  not  kept  their  abdo- 
mens well  in  and  their  diaphragms  well  up. 
They  have  not  relaxed  the  parts  of  their 
bodies  which  the  movement  was  not  meant 
to  affect. 

Indeed,  in  this  Hygienic  Course,  there 
is  absolutely  not  one  single  word  about 
economy  or  non-use.  Nor  is  there  more 
than  a  vague  reference  to  leisurely  use. 
Leisurely  mastication — that  is  another 
omitted  topic.  A  person  may  frown  and 
hurry  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  so  long 
as  he  goes  through  the  niovsmeitts  and 
attends  to  them,  this  is  all  that  the 
Hygienic  Course  insists  on. 

In  its  favour,  however,  is  that  it  needs 
only  a  short  time,  only  a  small  space,  only 
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a  little,  if  any,  apparatus,  and  that  of  a 
cheap  sort — for  instance,  dumbbells  and 
a  chair. 

Then  it  is  applicable  to  very  many 
different  classes,  though  not  to  all  classes. 
It  is  not  applicable  to  most  children,  we 


like  anything  in  real  life.  They  are  alien 
to  Anglo-Saxon  interests. 

Nor  do  they  encourage  originality. 
They  are  stereotyped.  They  require  a 
spirit  of  obedience,  a  spirit  of  persistency, 
l^ut  not  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  nor  a  spirit 


Fig.  8. — Typical  (German,  etc.)  Hygienic  Drill. 


think.  Their  exercises  should  be  enjoy- 
able, brisk,  not  severe. 

The  German  movements  are  not  inter- 
esting enough  to  Anglo-Saxons.  They 
have  not  the  military  spirit.  They  are 
unlike  games  or  athletics.    They  are  un- 


of  individuality.  In  a  word,  they  are 
Continental. 

As  to  their  general  effects,  they  will 
probably  benefit  largely  the  pose  of  the 
body,  the  respiration,  the  digestion,  the 
excretion,  the  strength,  the  endurance ; 
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but  they  will  do  little  for  promptitude 
and  power  of  adaptation  ;  they  will  do 
little  for  nerve  and  courage  ;   they  will 


Ficj.  io. 


do  little  for  rapidity,  freedom,  and  lithe- 
ness  ;  they  will  do  little  for  relaxation, 
repose,  and  economy,  gracefulness. 

Continuing  our  list  of  requisites,  we 
should  say  that  they  would  probably  in- 
crease the  money-earning  capacity,  and 
they  might  be  made  social  ;  indeed,  they 
are  often  performed  by  groups  among  the 
Germans  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  samples  will  give  the  reader 
the  best  idea  of  the  System. 

Those  who  find  the  exercises  good,  will 
find  them  still  better  if  they  do  not  grip 
their  hands  during  some  movements  ;  if, 
as  we  suggest  in  the  emended  exercises 
above,  they  do  a  certain  number  of  the 
movements  with  one  side  at  a  time,  let- 
ting the  other  arm  hang  relaxed  (except 
in  cases  where  it  would  be  good  to  sup- 
port the  organs  by  the  hands).  And  they 
should  add  other  helps  and  other  move- 
ments, especially  those  to  encourage 
promptitude,  rapidity,  litheness,  repose. 

The  last  System  which  we  shall  criticise 
here  is  an  American  one,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Boeckmann,  who  started  as  a  "  re- 
spiratory specialist."  It  was  his  little 
book  that  first  drew  our  attention  to  his 
methods. 

He  advises  people  to  practise  only  the 


lower  breathing,  and  much  of  his  advice 
as  to  how  to  practise  that  breathing  and 
why  to  practise  it  is  excellent. 

Obviously,  the  fault  here  is  the  usual 
one  :  he  does  not  tell  people  how  some- 
times to  hold  and  keep  up  their  abdomen, 
and  so  get  their  lower  organs  into  a  less 
incorrect  place.  One  of  the  commonest 
features  of  "  civilised "  beings  is  that 
their  organs  of  digestion  and  excretion 
have  sunk  too  low,  perhaps  at  least  a 
couple  of  inches  too  low.  Now  this  lower 
breathing — fine  as  it  is  in  certain  respects 
— is  not  the  remedial  breathing  that 
these  people  mostly  need.  They  rather 
need  to  hold  their  abdomen  in  and  to 
breathe  often  with  the  middle  and  upper 
breathing  during  the  day.  During  the 
night  they  will  naturally  breathe  with 
the  lower  breathing. 

Nor  has  this  writer  any  word  to  say 
about  repose.  Apparently  the  relaxed 
breathing  is  utterly  unknown  to  him, 
and  one  would  judge  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  repose,  by 
the  facial  expressions  of  himself  and  of  his 
model  pupil,  unless  the  illustrations  are 
incorrect.  They  are  not  types  of  repose 
at  all.  There  is  no  need  to  look  at  aU 
stern  when  one  is  performing  a  breathing- 
movement  ;  there  is  every  reason  not  to 
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look  fierce.  One's  duty  to  one's  lungs 
is  not  to  irown  at  them. 

The  Course  may  be  particularly  good 
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for  women  who  wear  the  wrong  kind  of 
corset  and  whose  lower  breathing  needs 
to  be  developed  especially.    The  writer 


ABC 


Fig.  12. 

Chanstes  in  the  iliinensions  of  the  body  during  different  respiratory 
movements.  Solid  black  represents  the  Dody  when  tlie  lungs  are  de- 
fiated  and  chest  contracted.  Dotted  lines  represent  enforced  chest 
inspirations.  Continuous  blaclc  line  represents  movement  during  en- 
forccil  ili  phmgmatic  inspiration.  Fig.  C  shows  the  vertical  action  of 
the  diaphr.igin.  In  comparing  Figs.  A  and  B  one  can  readily  see  that  in 
the  male  the  point  of  greatest  increase  in  dimension  of  the  body  in 
diaphragmatic  breathing  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  female  (B). 


wisely  gives  an  example  of  a  woman's 
breathing,  and  the  effects  which  this 
lower  breathing  will  have  in  improving  it. 

And  in  his  book  is  much  valuable 
matter.  He  sanely  exposes  the  fallacy 
that  a  person  with  a  large  biceps  and 
weight-lifting  power  is  necessarily  a 
healthy  man  or  even  a  strong  man, 
strong  in  respect  of  vital  strength.  He 
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Figures  r3a  and  13^  show  the  relative  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs 
of  two  per  ons,  one  havirg  a  lung  capacity  of  410  cubic  inches  and  the 
(»ther  350  cubic  inches,  also  the  relative  amount  of  air  breathed  habitually. 
<;  !>  represents  the  breathing  air  or  tidal  air,  the  quantity  of  air  that  is 
h.ihitually  exchanged.  The  amount  in  this  case  is  about  from  30  to  35 
cubic  inches  in  F\^,x^,  and  about  20  cubic  inches  in  Fig.  13^.  D  E  represents 
ihe  complemental  air,  the  quantity  that  can  be  inhaled  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  inspiration.  The  quantity  is  about  190  cubic  inches  in  Fig.  i^a, 
;md  irs  cubic  inches  in  Fig.  li/f.  li  c  represents  the  reserve  air,  the  air 
\\  Inch  can  be  expelled  after  an  ordinary  expiration.  The  quantity  of  air 
exhaled  in  this  manner  is  about  185  cubic  inches  in  Fig.  13(1,  and  115  cubic 
inches  in  Fig.  73*.  A  B  represents  the  residual  air.  the  quantity  which  still 
remains  in  the  lungs  after  a  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  The  amount 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  absolute  size  of  tlie  chest,  but  is 
estimated  to  be  from  100  to  200  cubic  inches. 


exposes  the  still  more  pernicious  fallacy 
that  a  large  chest  is  the  same  as  a  large 
chest-expansion,  or  that  a  large  chest- 
expansion  is  the  same  as  a  large  lung- 
capacity.    He  is  perfectly  right  in  saying 


that  a  most  important  point  is,  How 
much  oxygen  can  you  inhale  regularly  ? 
And  how  much  carbonic  acid  can  you 
exhale  regularly  ?  Both  the  inhaling  and 
the  exhaling  are  important. 

Then,  again,  he  is  not  in  favour  of 
strain  :  he  will  not  let  people  burst  their 
lungs  by  holding  in  their  breath. 

His  fault  is  one-sided  exaggeration.  He 
treats  his  particular  way  of  breathing — 
as  distinct  from  the  upper  breathing  and 
the  relaxed  breathing — as  the  sole  avenue 
to  health.  Not  only  did  he  (in  the  edition 
of  his  work  before  us)  ignore  the  value  of 
right  diet  and  leisurely  eating  ;  but  he 
also  gave  no  instructions  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  breathing  when  the  air  is  foul ; 
for,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once, 
the  worse  the  air  is,  the  less  of  it  one  should 
be  able  to  breathe  in.  If  this  method 
increases  the  breathing-capacity  so  many 
inches  inevitably,  as  the  advertisements 
profess,  well  then,  what  is  the  result 
directly  the  pupil  comes  into  foul  air  ? 
Surely  the  result  is  bad. 

But,  as  distinct  from  this  book,  the 
same  writer  contributes  (to  "  Vim  ") 
articles  on  "  The  Muscle  Antagonizing 
System  of  Exercise."  When  we  first 
read  it,  we  wondered  how  a  muscle  did 
antagonize  a  System  of  exercise  ;  then 
we  found  that  the  generally  misleading 
(American)  plan  of  omitting  the  hj^phen 
accounted  for  the  queer  name.  In  this 
System  all  movements  ai"e  to  be  done 
with  the  severest  possible  tension  all  the 
while.  Both  sides  are  always  to  be  exer- 
cised together,  and,  as  in  the  breathing- 
advice,  there  is  no  word  about  economy? 
and  repose  of  the  unused  parts  during 
any  movement.  The  idea  of  imagining 
one's  self  as  lifting  a  weight  is  good, 
though  not  original.  The  idea  of  relaxa- 
tion after  the  movement  is  good  also, 
but  the  writer  has  not  understood  the 
art  of  relaxation  ;  for  it  follows  normally. 
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Fig.  u.— Some  of  Boeckmann's  Exercises. 


not  after  grippings,  but  after  extensions, 
as  when  we  yawn  and  relax  afterwards. 

The  above  figures  illustrate  the  move- 
ments. They  are  to  be  done  slowly  and 
tensely,  and  with  full  concentration, 
though  the  same  writer  seems  to  have 
another  system  of  movements  done  snap- 
pily  and  tensely. 

Our  objection  here  is  the  usual  one. 
The  System  is  put  forward  as  the  sole 
System,  or  at  least  as  the  best.  It  is 
not  everyone  who  needs  this  System. 
Both  sides  are  moved  together  always. 
Independent  control,  economy  of  the 
side  that  is  not  wanted,  are  neglected. 
There  is  no  repose  for  either  side  of  the 
brain.  There  is  no  exercise  in  speed,  no 
exercise  in  promptitude,  no  encourage- 
ment of  originality. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast 
with  many  Systems,  this  one  would  not  be 
ostentatious  if  practised  in  the  street, 
at  least  if  the  writer  adopted  our  advice, 
and  urged  people  to  practise  one  hand 
at  a  time  while  the  other  hand  rested. 

The  name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to 
a  System  of  his  is  impressive.  He  calls  it 
the  "  Momentum  Inertia  System." 

Such  a  plan  is  likely  to  be  excellent 
practice  for  prolonged  positions,  as  in 
office-work,  and  together  with  other  methods 
belonging  to  other  Systems,  such  as  the 
Delsartean. 

That  is  the  pity  of  it  :  these  people 
will  not  admit  that  there  are  virtues 
which  they  lack.  They  are  all  so  com- 
plete in  their  own  eyes,  so  one-sided  in 
the  eyes  of  the  impartial  critic. 
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A    FEW    HINTS    TO  TEACHERS. 

To  have  Taught  Year  after  Year  does  not  Mean  to  Know  Evervthin?— E^cn^riP^.o  ^« 

orders-Pathology  of  Fatigue -Against  Dull  Routine-Bre:  h  ng  a.dX   e  NeT:; 

One    Preaches-Variety-The   Play   Spirit-Examples -CorrecLess-The  Tea!her  muT  itll 

No  Fear  of  '  Inconsistency  "-Object  to  Make  the  Pupils  Self-teachers-Need  of  High  and 

ModT' r^f  """"r'  °'  Admissions-The  Error  of  Partial  Models  Set  Forth  as  Perfect 

Models— Children  most  Imitative  -  Character  of  the  Teacher.  x-eneco 


THE  Editor  is  not  a  teacher  of  physi- 
cal exercises  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ation of  the  term  "teacher."     He  has 
had  a  good  deal   of  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster  and  as  a  coach  and  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge ;   he  has  tried  to 
teach  himself  many  exercises,  and  occa- 
sionally has  tried  to  teach  others  in  an 
amateurish    way,    welcoming  questions 
from  them,  and  welcoming  objections. 
So,  of  course,  it  is  open  to  teachers— to 
specialist-teachers— to  abuse  him  as  not 
an  "  expert."    But  he  would  like  to  say, 
by  way  of  preface,  that  merely  to  have 
taught  year  after  year,  while  it  does  give 
experience,  does  not  always  give  expert- 
ness  or  a  senSe  of  proportion  and  per- 
spective. The  Editor  knows  many  teachers 
who  have  taught  year  after  year,  and  pro- 
fess to  be  "  experts  "  because  they  have 
had  many  pupils  under  their  care.  They 
have  taught  in  a  whole-hearted  way. 
But  never  a  word,  from  beginning  to  end, 
about  the  art  of  relaxing  muscles  which 
were  not  required  for  use.    These  experts 
seem  to  agree  with  most  writers  on 
Physiology  that  the  only  function  of  a 
muscle  is  to  contract.    A  muscle  has 
another  function,  which  is  to  rest.  Now 
the  movements  for  holding  the  body,  let 
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us  say,  in  a  certain  position,  are  attended 
to  by  the  "  experts  "  ;   but  the  repose, 
the  economy  when  there  is  no  call  to 
spend  energy,  has  been  neglected.  Yet 
think  of  the  body.    Assign  to  it  its  full 
number  of  muscles,  and  ask  yourself  how 
many  you  are  using  at  any  given  moment 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.    Then  ask 
yourself  how  many  you  ought  to  be  using  ; 
to  how  many  you  might  give  a  holiday 
with  advantage  to  yourself  and  to  others. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  majority 
should  rest  at  least  as  much  as  they  should 
work. 

While  the  Editor,  then,  does  not  profess 
to  be  an  "  expert  "  in  the  sense  of  a  pro- 
fessional who  has  taught  exercises  for 
years,  yet  he  does  profess  to  be  an  ex- 
perimenter, and  to  make,  as  far  as  he 
can,  a  fair  estimate  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  to  be  open  to  new 
ideas.  Besides  this,  he  has  had  the  ad- 
vice of  more  than  one  practical  instructor 
in  some  of  the  chapters  of  this  work. 

The  earHest  teachers  should  not  be  the 
"experts,"  but  should  be  the  parents. 
It  is  essential  that  parents  should  get  the 
confidance  of  their  children.  They  can 
get  it  best  by  doing  exercises  Mdth  their 
children.    This  applies  also  to  nurses. 
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governesses,  arid  -school-teachers.  The 
play  of  these  with  the  children  is  as  good 
for  the  elders  as  for  the  children  ;  it  will 
help  to  keep  the  elders  young  and  fit. 

But  it  is  not  easy  for  elders.  It  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  and  tact, 
and  a  willingness  to  try  things,  rather  than 
merely  to  read  about  them  and  listen  to 
them.  The  mother  who  can  do  an  exer- 
cise with  the  child  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  mother  who  can  only  tell  the 
child  to  move  its  arm,  or  leg,  or  trunk  in 
this  or  that  way. 

Knowledge  is  essential.  It  is  not  merely 
knowledge  of  names  of  bones  and  muscles  ; 
it  is  knowledge  of  the  body  itself  and  of 
the  mind,  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  nerves, 
and  so  on. 

It  must  not  be  book-knowledge  ;  it 
must  be  sense-knowledge.  Especially 
must  there  be  pictures  in  the  mind,  living 
pictures  of  the  muscles  and  the  work  that 
they  do  in  holding  and  moving,  and  also 
of  the  repose  which  they  should  enjoy 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  work.  And 
we  are  sure  that  there  should  be  knowledge 
not  only  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  but  also  of  play  and  athletics,  so 
that  the  child  may  be  trained  not  simply 
for  "development"  and  appearance  and 
some  strength,  but  also  for  recreation  : 
trained  to  take  its  pleasures  sanely. 

Few  teachers  of  physical  culture  have 
realised  that  the  first  subject  to  master, 
or  to  try  to  master,  is  not  anatomy  and 
physiology,  but  psychology  and  educa- 
tional methods.  An  instrirctor  of  wide 
experience  expresses  this  differently  when 
he  says,  "  Candidly,  I  think  precious  little 
about  so-called  Systems,  of  whatever  name 
or  nationality.  Can  a  man  teach  ?  Does 
he  know  enough  physiology  and  hygiene 
to  distinguish  good  from  bad  ?  and  has 
he  got  common-sense  and  tact  ?  Is  he 
prepared  to  admit  that  his  most  cherished 
idea  may  be  wrong  ?    And  can  he,  when 
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he  witnesses  other  people's  work  and 
methods,  dissociate  the  work  from  the 
worker  ?  " 

This  teacher  has  hold  of  part  of  the 
truth,  but  he  makes  a  terrible  mistake 
when  he  thinks  that  a  so-called  "  system  " 
is  of  no  value  ;  that  a  name  is  nothing. 
At  the  beginning,  for  certain  types  of 
mind,  a  name  is  almost  everything.  You 
may  abuse  the  people  for  being  so  foolish, 
but  you  must  admit  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  Sandow  System, 
for  instance,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
Sandow  System.    Remove  Sandow's  per- 
sonality ;  make  it,  as  this  teacher  would, 
an  impersonal  theory  and  practice  ;  and 
we  believe  you  remove  the  interest  of 
the  great  majority.    In  fact,  this  teacher 
seems  to  have  no  sort  of  notion  of  what 
interest  and  attraction  are  :    they  are 
among  the  essential  requisites   of  the 
teacher.    The  teacher  should  study  educa- 
tional methods,  and  he  will  find  that  every 
theorist  and  every  successful  practiser  of 
every  kind  of  education  must  set  healthy 
interest  first  and  foremost  if  he  would  be 
a  true  teacher.    And  interest  does  not 
simply  consist,  as  this  man  thinks  it  does, 
in  the  exercise  being  good  ;  it  depends  on 
whether  the  exercise  appeals  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  teacher  should  explain  some  reasons 
for  most  movements,  instead  of  giving  a 
bare  order.  In  other  words,  he  should 
know  the  reasons  himself,  feel  them, 
realise  them.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he 
takes  one  of  the  Editor's  favourite  exer- 
cises in  privacy.  He  has  the  left  hand 
limp  and  relaxed  by  the  side,  holds  the 
chin  in,  and  keeps  the  small  of  the  back 
reasonably  hollow  ;  then,  with  his  right 
hand,  massages  the  head  ;  he  can,  it  he 
likes,  just  command  children  to  do  this 
exercise,  but  it  will  be  far  more  effective 
if  he  explains  to  them  how  it  draws  up 
the  lower  organs  of  the  body  into  a  better 
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position,  and  strengthens  some  of  the 
muscles,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen  ; 
how  it  develops  the  upper  breathing,  and 
the  lower  breathing  against  resistance; 
how  it  improves  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  head,  and  the  cleanness  of 
the  scalp,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair ; 
how  it  tends  to  better  carriage,  better 
appearance,  greater  health.  By  a  plain 
talk  of  this  sort  he  can  turn  a  sheer  duty 
into  a  pleasurable  duty. 

The  teacher  must  know  something  of 
pathology,  too.  Directly  we  come  to 
fatigue,  we  are  on  the  ground  of  pathology. 
Prolong  fatigue,  and  you  get  a  disease,  if 
not  a  death.  The  teacher  should  know- 
that  a  fatigued  body  or  mind  doing  dull 
work  is  using  up  many  times  more  units 
of  energy,  and  wearing  itself  out  many 
times  more  quickly,  than  if  it  did  the  same 
work  when  it  was  fresh,  or  did  other  work 
that  was  interesting. 

No  teacher  may  neglect  the  study  of 
breathing  or  the  study  of  repose.  Instead 
of  exercise  upon  exercise,  with  scarcely  a 
pause,  and  very  likely  dull  exercise  upon 
dull  exercise,  there  should  be  intervals 
for  breathing  through  the  nostrils,  and 
for  repose  of  as  much  of  the  body  as  pos- 
sible. Comparatively  few  teachers  teach 
repose.  Still  fewer  teachers  are  them- 
selves reposeful,  poised.  Most  frown- 
that  is,  unless  they  are  apathetic.  We 
would  almost  rather  that  they  frowned. 

The  younger  the  children  are,  the  more 
they  will  need  this  repose  and  this  fuller 
breathing,  the  less  they  will  be  able  to 
stand  prolonged  strain.  Variety  is  almost 
as  good  as  rest  for  them.  Their  tendency 
is  to  change  their  attention  quickly  ;  to 
attend  splendidly  for  a  short  time  ;  then 
to  attend  only  with  an  effort  to  the  same 
thing,  but  to  attend  almost  equally 
splendidly  to  a  new  interest.  Few 
teachers  take  advantage  of  that  faculty 
of  children,  a  faculty  which  looks  like  a 
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fault  until  we  understand  what  it  means  : 
It  means  that  the  child  has  a  desire- 
almost  a  craving— for  a  wider  experience  ; 
a  sort  of  disgust  at  too  early  specialisation. 
There  must  be  ever-increasing  control  of 
the  attention  ;  but  at  first  the  severe  de- 
mand would  be  strain-work,  exhausting. 

If  the  teacher  will  not  teach  his  pupils 
fuller  breathing,  better  repose  ;  if  he  will 
not  vary  his  exercises  ;  then  at  least  let 
hmi  turn  as  many  exercises  as  possible 
into  a  game  ;  because  children,  like  ani- 
mals, will  often  enjoy  a  game  and  so  be- 
come healthier  from  it,  where  they  would 
find  sheer  drill  tedious  and  therefore  un- 
healthy for  them.    Instances  of  health- 
exercises  turned  into  games  have  been 
given   already.    Children   can   play  at 
swimming,  and  a  very  use(ul  training  it 
IS.    They  can  play  at  being  cricketers, 
bowling,   stooping,   throwing,  catching. 
They  can  play  at  football,  and  so  on.  Or 
they  can  play  at  being  animals,  windmills, 
parts  of  machinery,  etc. 

This  does  not  mean  that  correctness  is 
to  be  sacrificed  ;  the  exercises  must  be 
performed  as  correctly  as  possible. 

They  must  be  chosen  and  worked  out 
with  the  very  greatest  care.  One  shudders 
to  think  of  the  correctness  with  which 
some  children  perform  disastrous  exer- 
cises, exercises  utterly  inappropriate  to 
ordinary  children,  exercises  of  prolonged 
stress  and  strain,  for  which  the  arteries 
and  hearts  of  little  boys  and  girls  are 
absolutely  unadapted. 

But,  granted  that  a  given  exercise  is 
suitable  for  most  children,  then  let  them 
perform  it  correctly  and  attentively,  and 
therefore  probably  slowly  at  first,  and  per- 
haps part  by  part,  just  as  the  Editor  had 
to  perform  the  complex  movements  of 
ball-games,  not  as  whole  movements  at 
first,  but  as  a  series  of  pieces  which  he 
afterwards  fitted  together.  The  foot- 
drills  were  practised  by  themselves  as 
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correctly  as  was  feasible  ;  then  the  trunk- 
drill  was  practised  ;  and  so  on.  Correct- 
ness at  the  start  would  have  saved  him 
many  years  of  training  in  this  simple 
alphabet  afterwards. 

Since,  a  teacher  needs  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  of  the  way  of  teaching  it  to 
children,  he  must  become  a  child  himself. 
That  is  the  essence  of  discrimination  and 
tact  :   to  be  the  person  with  whom  you 
are  dealing  ;  to  see  things  from  two  points 
of  view.    The  teacher  must  discriminate 
between  kinds  of  people  and  between 
different  Systems  of  exercises.    One  pupil 
may  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  elastic  exer- 
ciser.   Another  might  find  this  work  too 
stiffening.    What  that  other  needs  is  re- 
laxing, and  quick  and  brisk  movements. 
The  teacher  cannot  always  teach  pupils 
as  individuals.    He  must  have  or  acquire 
the  art  of  classifying  pupils,  and  knowing 
by  the  build,  and  the  look,  and  the  way  of 
this  pupil,  that  he  belongs  to  the  class 
which  needs  smart  work  ;  of  that  pupil, 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  which  needs 
slower  work  ;  and  so  on  ;  just  as  in  busi- 
ness one  must  have  or  must  acquire  the 
art  of  classifying  people,  and  of  saying  : 
That  person  is  no  good  to  me  ;  this  person 
will  suit  my  purposes,  if  he  can  alter  that 
habit  of  his ;  this  one  is  just  the  person 
whom  I  want  for  this  work.    The  teacher 
cannot  deal  with  every  child  always  in- 
dividually ;   it  would  be  sheer  waste  of 
time  and  energy  for  a  teacher  to  do  this, 
though  it  may  be  invaluable  as  an  early 
training  and  apprenticeship  for  him.  He 
must  get,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  pigeon- 
holes in  his  mind.    In  each  pigeon-hole 
are  certain  exercises.    He  must  acquire 
an  instinct  for  putting  a  pupil  at  a  glance 
into  his  right  pigeon-hole.  But,  of  course, 
a  medical  examination  is  necessary  as 
well,  in  case  he  should  make  a  mistake. 

And  the  teacher  must  be  exceptionally 
•open-minded,  ready  to  abandon  the  old. 


ready  to  add  the  new,  or  at  least  to  give 
it  a  fair  chance,  ready  to  encourage 
criticisms  and  original  suggestions  from 
his  pupils  and  others.  How  sadly  few 
instructors  are  of  this  kind  !  They  fear 
to  be  thought  inconsistent,  to  lose  their 
authority.  What  has  the  true  teacher 
to  do  with  "  a  foolish  consistency  "  ? 
His  prime  function  is  to  use  the  best  ways 
available,  not  to  bolster  up  his  own 
ignorant  dignity. 

For  his  object  must  be  to  make  his 
pupils  self-teachers,  self-active  men  and 
women.  Those  who  practise  "  Sugges- 
tion "  agree  that  their  object  is  at  first, 
of  course,  to  help  the  patient.  Eventu- 
ally they  consider  themselves  failures  if 
they  have  not  made  the  patient  able  to 
help  himself.  Now  too  many  teachers,  in 
in  spite  of  all  their  years  of  work,  have 
failed  to  make  their  pupils  self-active. 
So  long  as  the  pupils  are  there,  under  the 
teacher's  glaring  eye,  listening  to  his  loud- 
voiced  orders,  they  do  the  exercises  ;  but 
remove  the  teacher,  and  you  remove  the 
habit  of  exercise  too  ;  it  has  been  forced 
from  the  outside. 

Most  of  the  teachers  whom  we  have  met 
have  an  ideal ;  but  it  is  what  one  might 
call  a  stationary  ideal,  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ;  it  is 
not  far  in  advance  of  the  actual.  Many 
of  the  teachers,  indeed,  actually  imagine 
that  they  have  reached  the  limit,  and  have 
attained  their  ideal ;  they  cannot  see,  any 
possible  progress  beyond  their  present 
work.  Now  the  teacher's  ideal  should 
not  be  a  fixed  one  ;  it  should  go  far  beyond 
his  present  achievements. 

Whatever  it  is,  in  the  first  place  it  can- 
not be  too  high  or  too  wide  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  teacher  should  try  to  be 
more  and  more  a  living  example  of  it. 
Among  religions  we  find  that  some  ha^'e 
a  low  ideal.  Mahomet's  is  among  them 
(at  least,  as  it  is  popularly  understood). 
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And  there  have  been  many  who  have 
reached  that  standard;   it  is  a  delinite 
standard,  and  one  easy  to  reach.  But 
then  there  comes  a  resting  upon  the 
laurels.     Other  religions,  such  as  Chris- 
tianity, are  abused  because  they  are  always 
falling  far  below  their  professions  and 
ideals.    Christians  are  accused  of  failure 
to  realise  their  ideal.    They  will  fail  to 
realise  it  until  they  become  gods,  because 
their  ideal— at  least  the  ideal  of  true 
Christians — is  so  high. 

Now  the  teacher  of  physical  education 
should  have  an  ideal  to  which  he  cannot 
attam,  but  to  which  he  is  coming  always 
nearer.    Instead  of  being  content  with  a 
few  acrobatic  performances,  and  a  few 
routine-drills,  which  he  certainly  does  with 
considerable  skiU  himself,  he  should  aim 
at  something  beyond.    He  is  like  the  Ma- 
hommedan  who  has  attained  his  ambition 
and  who  has  no  further  heights  to  climb.' 
It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  teacher  were 
a  fine  specimen  aU-round,  but,  if  he  suffers 
from  colds,  headaches,  and  many  other 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  blemishes  we 
see  that  he  is  suffering  from  too  low  an 
ideal.    He  has  the  wrong  kind  of  self- 
respect  ;  he  respects  the  self  as  it  is,  not 
the  self  as  it  might,  and  should,  and  could 
become. 

The  harm  is  less  when  there  is  candour 
when  the  expert  says,  "  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  healthy  all-round.    I  can  do  certain 
exercises  on  the  parallel  bars,  on  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  the  horse,  the  rings  ;   I  can 
box  a  little;  I  can  fence  a  little  ;  lean 
swim  a  little  ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  to 
be  imitated  with  respect  to  my  colds  and 
headaches  ;   they  are  a  weakness  which 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  remove."    As  it  is 
however,  too  often  he  passes  as  having 
mastered  physical  education  ;  he  describes 
himself  as  ihe  "  expert."    Now,  if  physical 
"iucation  is  the  man's  one   and  only 
'"■cupation,  if  it  is  the  study  of  his  life 
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and  If  it  leaves  him  with  all  these  blem- 
ishes, then  let  us  tell  him  straight  out 
tnat  It  IS  an  utterly  inadequate  kind  of 
physical  education.    If  he  dies  of  con- 
sumption, if  he  suffers  from  indigestion, 
constipation,  what  not,  he  has  no  right 
to  call  his  work  physical  education.  Once 
again  we  are  forced  back  to  that  French 
Idiom  with  de,  which  at  school  we  trans- 
lated by  the  word  "  some."    The  teacher 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  has  some  physical 
education,  but  he  has  not  the  whole  of 
It     he  has  de  Viducation  physique,  not 
I  cducahon  -physique. 

Knowing  how  imitative  children  and 
others  are,  every  teacher  should  beware 
what  models  he  sets  before  his  pupils, 
l^et  him  be  sportsmanlike  ;   he  will  not 
lose  by  It  in  the  end.    Let  him,  for  in- 
stance, tell  his  pupils  to  reproduce,  with 
attention,  a  certain  movement  of  the 
right  arm  and  left  leg  which  he  himself 
performs  correctly.    But  let  him-hard 
as  we  know  it  to  be-occasionally  have 
the  honesty  to  tell  his  pupils  that  which 
they  should  not  imitate,  whether  it  be  his 
colds,  or  his  temper,  or  merely  his  shouting 
voice.    For  this  confession  would  compel 
him  to  do  his  level  best  to  remedy  these 
defects.    At  present  the  average  "ex- 
pert," in  spite  of  the  grand  work  he  has 
been  doing  for  the  nation  and  for  posterity 
m  spite  of  the  skill  with  which  he  moves 
in  certain  exercises,  has  so  many  physical 
defects— to  say  nothing  of  the  mental— 
that,    even  if   it    be  perfect  physical 
education  which  he  is  preaching,  it  is 
not  perfection  which  he  is  practising. 

And,  as  Emerson  says,  a  man's  char- 
acter  really  often  speaks  so  loud  and 
convincingly  that  you  cannot  be  im- 
pressed by  the  opposite  words  of  his  li])s 
so  a  teacher's  physique  — his  whole  all- 
round  state  of  fitness  or  unfitness— speaks 
to  many  of  his  pupils  more  loudly  than 
his  words,  or  even  his  movements. 
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A    FEW    CURIOSITIES    OF    PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  curiosity  of  One  Age  is  tHe  Commonplace  in  the  Veneration  of  Another  Age-How  J^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Monstrosities  ?-The  Value  of  Ridicule-The  Crank  who  Guarantees  Universal  Cures  by  One  Method 
-The  Fraudulent  Advertiser-Constipation  due  to  Many  Different  Causes-An  Exercise  that  will 
Help  to  Cure  some  Kinds-Biceps-Culture-Absurd  Demands  for  Rapid  Cures  of  all  Sorts-Spmal 
Curvature-The  American  Public-A  Useful  Measure-Remedies  too  Often  Regarded  as  Helps  to 
Continuance  of  Mistakes-Games  as  an  Example -Physical  Exercises  Treated  as  the  Sole  Path  to 
Ficness-How  Advertisers  Gull  the  Public-A  Grossly  Ignorant  Assertion  of  "  Science  -How  do 
"Expert  "Specialists  Defend  Themselves  ?-Idea  that  Long  Life  Means  Complete  Knowledge-The 
So-called  Crank  may  be  Saner  than  the  Orthodox  DriU-Machine-Spring-grip  as  a  "Panacea  - 
"Concentration  "-Muscles  that  Always  Stand  Out.  Tough  and  Fibrous-Posing  as  a  Hero -Ever 
Against  Resistance-The  Awful  Word  "  Development  "-Fossilised  Learning-The  Ridiculous  is  Not 
Necessarily  Useless-"  Untensing"  the  Eyes-The  Lady  of  the  Fashion  Plate-The  Cake-walk  less 
Absurd-Strict  Privacy  Justifies  some  Curiosity-Grim  Seriousness  is  Often  Absurd-So  is  Selt- 
satisfaction-PoSterity  shall  Judge-An  Excuse  for  the  Advertising  "Experts  "-Misleading  Models 
Imitated  by  the  Young  and  Others -Criticism  is  a  Compliment-Aldermen  in  a  Procession  and  at 
a  Banquet— The  Disgrace  of  To-day. 


WHAT  is  a  curiosity  ?    Every  genera- 
tion answers  the  question  quite  con- 
fidently, quite  differently.    The  freak  of 
to-day  may  be  the  divinity  of  some  past 
age,  or  may  be  the  divinity 
of  some  future  age.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  is  to 
point  out  a  few  of  those 
features  of   modern  times 
which  posterity  will  very 
likely    reckon    as  either 
abominable  or  ludicrous  or 
pathetic,    or  else— impos- 
sible.   Whether  it  is  better 
to  abuse  them  or  laugh  at 
them  or  pity  them,  or— 
as  the  Christian  Scientists 
would — deny  them,  we  can- 
not say.     It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  if  they  are  faults,  then  we 
shall  be  more  likely  to  remove  them  by 
pointing  out  their  absurdity  than  by  any 
of  the  three  other  ways.    As  a  school- 
master of  considerable  experience  once 
said  to  the  Editor,  "  It  isn't  every  boy 
that  will  give  up  a  bad  habit  when  you 
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tell  him  it's  disgraceful.    This  may  even 
make  him  go  on  smoking  his  cigarette, 
as  if  it  were  grand.     But  tell  him  he 
has  no  idea  what  a  silly  little  ass  he 
looks,  and  the  chances  are 
that    he'll    be  genuinely 
frightened  out  of  his  stu- 
pidity."     It    may  sound 
unkind,  but  it  is  far  more 
effective  than  to  make  the 
boy  feel  that  the  idiotic 
mistake    is    in    any  way 
brave  and  fine,   or  even 
martyr-like   and   "  misun- 
derstood."   So  here,  in 
these  pages,  without  any 
desire    to    make    fun  of 
serious  matters,  as  certain 
vulgar     minds  jeer 
at  physical  deformities,  we  cannot  help 
showing  that  no  amount  of  pomposity 
and  strutting  and  prestige  can  hide  from 
the  sensible  examiner  the  fact  that  the 
self-satisfied  person  is,  in  this  respect, 
well— there  is  no  other  fitting  phrase  ia 
the  English  language— a  silly  ass. 
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In  some  of  the  cases,  however,  those 
whose  errors  we  point  out  may  prefer 
to  be  classed  under  the  higher-sounding 
title  of  earnest  ignoramus. 

"  If  anything  was  needed  to  convince 

me  once  for  all  of  the  infallibility  of  's 

method  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  it  was 
ihc  following  example.  .  ."    Now  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  "  earnest  ignoramus  " 
curiosities  of  physical  culture,  and  especi- 
ally of  remedial  work — this  inference 
made  (usually  by  a  money-making  and 
personally  interested  teacher)  from  cer- 
tain genuine  instances,  and  extended  to 
all  possible  instances.    We  find  it  in 
nearly  every  advertisement  which  is  issued. 
Doubtless  the  particular  method,  whether 
it  be  a  pill  or  a  bean  or  a  tonic  or  a  set 
of  exercises  or  a  special  diet,  has  had  its 
successes— we  do    not    dispute    them ; 
what  we  do  maintain  is  that  the  public 
should   be    warned    against    the  loose 
reasoning,  and  should  see  the  dogmatist 
as  he  is— let  us  call  him  "  unscientific." 
It  is  a  gentle  word.    It  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  a  swindler  with  malicious 
intentions. 

We  often  read  cases  of  this  in  the 
papers.  Not  only  is  there  the  fraudulent 
advertiser,  who  suppresses  failures  while 
he  states  or  exaggerates  successes.  There 
is  the  success  himself.  He  tells  of  his 
cure  ;  then,  in  all  faith  and  folly,  guaran- 
tees cure  to  all  others,  however  different 
their  conditions.  His  was  a  case  of  con- 
stipation due  to  the  lack  of  a  certain 
juice  ;  the  drug  helped  to  take  the  place 
of  that  juice,  and  also  served  as  an 
irritant  and  spur.  Another  case  may  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  another  juice,  which 
(let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
might  be  supplied  by  a  tea  made  from 
bran  and  raisins  ;  another  case  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  fluid  alone,  and  would  be 
cured  by  a  glass  of  water,  hot  or  else  cool, 
taken  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning  ; 
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another  case  needs  more  fibre  or  cellu- 
lose, and  fine  wholemeal  bread  or  bis- 
cuits are  "  indicated  "  ;  another  is  caused 
by  wrong  foods  or  drinks— white  bread, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  meat,  strong  tea; 
another  is  a  case  requiring  such  an  exer- 
cise as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  will 
help  to  squeeze  out  the  contents  of  the 
liver  and  to  move  along  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  and  colon,  while  other 
exercises,  judiciously  selected,  will  serve 
the  same  purpose,  and  will  also  strengthen 
the  muscles  that  keep  the  organs  in  a 
better  position ;  another  case  may  be 
due  to  anxious  tension,  perhaps  to  strain 
as  well,  and  may  be  relieved — as  the 
Editor  has  known  it  to  be,  within  a  few 
days— simply  by  untensing  and  relaxing. 

When  we  look  at  advertisements  and 
testimonials  in  this  light,  we  see  precisely 
why  they  are  "  curiosities." 

Or  consider  the  case  of  a  man  who  is, 
physically,  a  loafer,  wanting  some  pride 
in  his  body  and  some  outlet  for  his  ex- 
cessive energy.  He  strains  and  strains  at 
biceps-culture,  and  at  length  the  mere 
effort  of  allcnd- 
ing  has  gone  far 
to  help  him  to 
general  health. 
Well  and  good. 
He  writes  and 
says  that  Goli- 
ath's exercises 
are  the  best  for 
all.  Goliath  pub- 
lishes the  testimonial 
culture  were  the  sole  road  to  health  ! 
The  public  is  deceived. 

On  the  other  hand,  think  of  that  public. 
It  is  ill.  It  may  be  suffering  from  any 
dozen  out  of  a  hundred  disorders.  Yet 
it  expects  to  be  cured  of  everything  in  a 
few  days.  "  I  want  you  to  reduce  my 
weight,  to  enlarge  my  chest,  to  cure  me 
of  a  spinal  deformity,  to  take  away  my 
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As   if  biceps- 
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gout,  to  make  me  succeed  in  my  business 
as  an  undertaker,  to  make  me  attract 
the  opposite  sex,  to  make  me  sleep  well, 
to  relieve  me  of  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation and  headache  and  fast  eating, 
which  I  know  to  be  wrong.  I  cannot 
give  up  my  smoking."  He  demands 
absurdities,  just  as  the  indiscriminate 
advertiser  advertises  absurdities  for  his 
one-method-for-aU-aHke  strain-work. 

As  another  example,  take  a  case  of  spinal 
curvature.    A  teacher  has  to  deal  with  a 
particular  kind,  which,  perhaps,  had  been 
pronounced  incurable.    By  a  certain  set 
of  exercises  he  cures  the  curvature  and 
restores  the  normal.    Then  he  advertises 
that  he  has  a  perfect  method  for  the  cure 
of  all  spinal  disorders,  of  however  long 
standing.    The  public  is  completely  taken 
in  by  the  bold  assertion.    Carefully  the 
man  hides  away  all  records  of  failures, 
brings  forward  all  records  of  successes. 
The  curiosity  here  is,  again,  not  only 
the  want  of  logic  of  the  advertiser,  but 
also  the  gullibility  of  the  public  ;  and, 
when  all  is  taken  into  account,  perhaps 
the  American  public,  sharp  as  it  is  to 
make  money,  is  more  gullible  than  the 
British  public  in  spending  it  ;  possibly  be- 
cause it  reads  more  and  is  more  influ- 
enced by  new  ideas.    America  packs  its 
mails  with  dollars  for   the  man  who 
guarantees  to  turn  the  dwarf  into  the 
giant. 

It  is  natural  enough 
that  this  or  that  treat- 
ment, including,  let  us 
say,  the  exercise  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  would  be  good 
for  a  sluggish  liver  and 
certain  cases  of  consti- 
pation and  indigestion, 
and,  if  practised  together 
with  proper  breathing, 
for  consumption  also  ;  as 
a  remedy  for  one  kind 


of  spinal  deformity  ;  for  the  figure  and 
carriage  generally  ;  and  to  help  to  remove 
obesity  of  a  certain  type  ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  is  a  case  where  all 
these  mischiefs  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
remedied  by  this  single  exercise. 

The  Editor  has  a  letter  describing  how  a 
walk  up  and  down  the  inclined  plank 
and  a  few  other  movements  for  ten 
minutes  a  day  cured  an  obstinate  case 
of  sluggish  liver,  constipation,  indigestion, 
and  obesity  ;    it  happened  to  suit  that 
particular  case.    Probably,  with  a  tact- 
ful teacher  who  would  choose  and  gradu- 
ate the  exercises,  it  might  be  useful  in 
more  cases  than  it  is  at  present,  especially 
if  the  teacher  told  the  patient  to  attend 
to  sensible  treatments  of  other  kinds- 
massage,  diet,  repose.    Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  regular  practice  of  even 
this  one  exercise  might  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  mind  and  morals. 

But  too  often  people  regard  the  reme- 
dial treatments  as  a  help  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  mistakes.    We  remem- 
ber seeing  a  person  who  was  suffering 
from  obesity  ;  every  day  in  the  morning 
he  used  to  lose  three  or  four  pounds  of 
weight  by  vigorous  running  ;  every  even- 
ing he  used  to  put  it  on  again  by  vigor- 
ous eating  and  drinking.    This  will  serve 
as  a  type  that  we  look  upon  as  almost 
normal,  but  that  is  really  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  the  people  are  among  the  eccentri- 
cities of  modern  life  ;  we  can  count  them 
by  thousands  ;  they  play  their  Football, 
Cricket,  Hockey,  Lawn- tennis,  Golf,  or 
they  row,  swim,  shoot,  and  so  on,  not  as  a 
luxury,  but  as  a  necessity,  and  to  counter- 
balance the  stupid  mistakes  which  they 
make  in  diet.    Posterity  will  regard  them 
as  among  the  curiosities  of  physical  cul- 
ture ;  they  have  turned  regular  exercise, 
of  a  decidedly  energetic  and  often  ex- 
pensive kind — expensive  of  money  and 
time  as  well  as  energy — not  so  much  into 
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a  pleasure  and  a  treat  as  into  a  sheer 
necessity ;  they  are  slaves  to  regular 
exercise  ;  without  their  two  or  three 
hours  of  it  nearly  every  day,  they  are 
knocked  up,  unfit  for  work,  or  indeed 
for  life. 

Not  very  different  from  them  are 
those  who  regularly  walk  ten  miles  a 
day,  and  regard  that  by  itself— not  the 
ability  to  walk,  but  the  habit  of  walking 
— as  a  sine  qua  non  of  fitness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however  good  it  may  be 
for  various  reasons,  it  means  slavery  ;  if 
it  is  indispensable  to  health,  surely  it 
shows  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  way  of  living. 

And  then,  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  physical  culture  Courses  are  de- 
scribed and  defended,  as  if  exercises  were 
the  sole  and  only  road  to  well-being  : 
first  of  all  there  usually  comes  a  general 
account  of  the  value  of  exercise,  as  if  all 
exercise  were  one,  instead  of  being  a 
remarkably    complex    whole    of  many 
diverse  parts  ;   then  it  is  assumed  that 
the  particular  exercises  of  the  particular 
System  (perhaps  consisting  entirely  of 
spring-grip  dumbbell  work)  are  identical 
with  that  general  and  all-round  and 
appropriate  exercise  about  which  all  the 
good  things  have  been  said  ;  then  there 
comes  a  huge  list  of  all  the  bones  and 
muscles,  and  so  on,  in  the  body,  impres- 
sive diagrams  of  skeletons  and  muscles 
and  nerves  and  organs  •  then  the  Course 
itself.    That  is  how  the  public  is  hocussed 
perpetually. 

To  take  a  little  detail,  there  is  an  impos- 
ing account  of  muscles.  "  The  sole  func- 
tion of  a  muscle,"  it  is  said,  "  is  to  con- 
tract. Our  System  contracts  the  mus- 
cles." We  cannot  exactly  see  how  any 
S3/stem  of  movement  can  fail  to  do  so, 
but  the  public  does  not  know  this.  The 
public  does  not  know,  either,  that  an 
equally  important  function  of  a  muscle  is 
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to  relax.  Whether  it  is  a  function  of  a 
muscle  to  extend,  we  cannot  yet  say  ;  it 
is  quite  possible.  But,  anyhow,  the 
statement  that  the  sole  function  of  a 
muscle  is  to  contract,  goes  on  and  on 
through  hundreds  of  books  absolutely  un- 
challenged. How  easy  it  is  to  refute  it ! 
Take  your  first  finger,  and  bend  it  as  if 
you  were  beckoning  to  someone  ;  you  are 
now  contracting  a  muscle  ;  you  are  ex- 
tending the  opposite  muscle.  Now  let 
your  finger  go  back  again  ;  let  it  stay 
limp.    What  is  the  muscle  doing  ? 

It  ought  to  be  doing  something  which 
these  authorities  say  is  not  its  function 
at  all— namely,  relaxing.  It  is  so  clear 
directly  we  come  to  think  and  try  for 
ourselves  !  The  marvel  is  that  the  public 
will  not  think  or  try. 

How  do  the'  advocates  of  special 
systems  justify  themselves  ?  How  do 
they  fence  off  criticism  ?  That  is  another 
curiosity  of  physical  culture.  They  do 
not  justify  themselves  :  they  simply 
assert  that  they  are  perfect  ;  they  appeal 
to  custom  and  authority  ;  they  say, 
"  We  have  taught  this  System  for  ever  so 
many  years  ;  therefore  we  know  more 
about  Physical  Culture  than  anyone." 

Now,  in  order  to  realise  that  many  of 
these  Systems  are  sheer  monstrosities, 
instead  of  sacred  and  perfect  and  un- 
improvable things  for  ever,  apj^roach 
them  for  once  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  child,  and  ask  whether  such-and- 
such  Systems  are  good  for  children.  That 
question  is  simply  never  asked  by  the 
ordinary  teacher  ;  he  does  not  say  to 
himself,  Is  this  the  right  way  for  the 
child  to  learn  the  thing  ?  Or,  Is  this 
the  right  thing  for  the  child  to  learn  ? 
No,  he  simply  teaches,  as  he  has  always 
taught,  and  he  imagines  that  therefore  he 
knows. 

Nor  does  the  ordinary  person  see  that 
nine-tenths  of  his  drill-exercises — so-called 
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physical  culture — are  profitless.  He  thinks 
it  fine  to  expend  his  efforts  on  some 
elastic  stretcher,  or  on  some  form  of 
sport,  or  on  some  gymnastic  apparatus 
work.    Well,   these   things   have  their 
merits.    But  what  would  he  think  of 
anyone  who  took  similar  exercises,  only 
turned  them  to  a  useful  purpose  ?  What 
is  the  name  given  to  such  a  person,  who 
gets  almost  exactly  the  same  exercise, 
but  can  show  sensible  results  from  it  ? 
What  if  a  person  ground  coffee  or  whole 
wheat  or  nuts,  or  had  an  apparatus  by 
which  his  work  could  be  turned  into  heat 
or  refrigerating  power,  or  as  power  for 
electric  light  or  for  watering  the  garden  ? 
He    would    be    called  a   faddist  and 
a  crank  !    "  /  get  up  and  pull  at  my 
stretchers  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  move 
about  my  spring-grippers  for  another  fif- 
teen minutes.    But  that  man  Jones,  next 
door,  is  absolutely  mad.    He  does  his 
own  household  work,  scrubs  his  floors, 
polishes   his   silver,   blacks   his  boots, 
and  so  on.    He's  quite  a  faddist.  He 


Fig.  4a.  Fig.  4b. 

Fig.  4a  THE  Right,  and  Fig.  4b  the  Wrong,  Position 
FOR  Boot-cleaning. 


insists  on  doing  everything  in  the  right 
way." 

It  is  only  the  philosopher  of  to-day 
and  future  generations  that  can  see  how 
most  of  the  orthodox  pursuits  are  really 
supremely  ridiculous.  The  solemnity  of 
custom  at  present  serves  as  an  umbrella 


to  shield  these  absurdities  from  the  rain 
of  public  laughter  or  anger. 

As  an  instance,  already  we  have  quoted 
the  case  of  the  person  who  advises  a 
spring-grip  dumbbell  to  all  performers  of 
exercise,  in  order,  among  other  things, 
to  help  their  concentration.    This  is  a 
real  freak  in  physical  culture  ;  you  have 
to  hold  a  spring-grip  dumbbell  in  each 
hand ;    the  strain  reaches  all  the  way 
up  the  arm.    Does  that  help  concentra- 
tion when  you  wish  to  exercise  a  muscle 
of  the  thigh  or  spine  or  abdomen  ?  Take 
that  first  exercise  in  this  chapter  ;  does 
it  help  you  to  concentrate  on  the  spinal 
and  abdominal  muscles  when  you  hold 
spring-grip   dumbbells   tightly  in  both 
hands  ?    Surely  it  produces  the  very  re- 
verse effect  :    you  concentrate,  but  not 
on  the  muscles  which  you  are  using ; 
or,  if  on  them,  why  grip  the  spring-grip 
dumbbell  ?    But    people    are    not  yet 
trained  to  criticise  anything.    An  "  au- 
thority "  states — they  listen  and  obey. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  that  muscles 
which  stand  out  all  over  the  place  are 
fine.  A  figure  is  displayed  on  placards, 
bulging  all  over  with  hard  fibrous  knots. 
Where  is  the  physical  economy  ?  Where 
is  the  gracefulness  ?  In  the  position  in 
which  he  stands,  many  of  those  muscles 
should  be  at  perfect  rest  ;  the  figure  gains 
nothing  whatsoever  by  making  them  all 
stand  out ;  the  model  is  a  deformity  ;  he 
does  not  know  it,  nor  does  the  public. 

Then  some  figures  have  about  them  a 
false  attitude  of  heroism,  which  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  a  player  of  games,  or 
a  performer  of  sporting  work  on  the  Horse, 
bars,  etc.,  or  a  diver,  or  a  wrestler.  There 
stands  the  man  with  an  elastic  exerciser 
in  an  attitude  like  that  of  Ajax  facing  tlie 
thunderbolt,  or  Horatius  keeping  the 
bridge.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  pulls  the 
elastic  strand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
There  is  in  it  none  of  the  nerve-training, 
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pluck,  "  eye,"  poise,  rapid  adaptation  to 
new  conditions,  co-operation,  and  division 
of  labour,  of  a  good  game  of  cricket  or 
football.  No,  he  is  doing  a  tanae  thing, 
a  thing  hygienic  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  not  in  any  way  more  heroic  than 
walking,  yet  the  public  is  quite  taken  in 
once  more  ;  the  public  believes  the  man 
to  be  a  hero. 

Then,  again,  this  same  figure  will  illus- 
trate another  curiosity.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Course  there  is  to  be  strain 
against  resistance  ;  never  at  any  time 
whatsoever  is  there  to  be  any  freedom, 
especially  for  the  poor  fingers.  True,  the 
legs  and  feet  in  life  are  often  resisting  the 
ground  ;  exercises  of  strain  may  be  less 
inappropriate  for  them — at  least,  for  the 
feet ;  but  we  see  the  ridiculousness  of  it 
when,  in  a  well-known  book,  a  person  is 
told  to  practise  bowling  and  throwing  at 
cricket,  with  a  strong  elastic  exerciser. 


FtG.  5. 


For  practice  in  bowling  and  throwing 
against  the  wind  this  might  be  good,  and, 
indeed,  such  would  be  good  practice  for 
weight-putting,  swimming,  and  so  on ; 
but,  when  the  teacher  extends  it  to 
throwing,  in  which  accuracy  and  speed 
are  among  the  supreme  requisites,  he  is 
not  improving  the  throwing-power,  but 
(as  in  Fig.  5)  actually  spoiling  it. 


Perhaps  he  will  tell  you  that  he  makes 
,the  muscles  "  grow "  or  "  develop." 
That  is  another  curiosity — the  perpetual 
repetition  of  that  word  develop.  You 
can  develop  a  child's  brain  ;  but  iu  what 
directions  do  you  develop  it  .?  Surely 
the  ideal  of  muscle-culture  is  not  develop- 
ment, but  the  right  kind  of  development  ?' 
You  can  develop  muscles  all  over  your 
body,  and  develop  them  quite  wrongly,  so 
that  they  are  not  flexible  and  lithe,  but 
woody  and  fibrous.  Yet  nine  people  out 
of  ten  will  not  know  this  ;  they  will  tell 
you  it  is  quite  enough  merely  to  develop 
the  muscles.  True,  when  a  muscle  is 
very  weak,  it  may  be  better  to  develop  it 
somehow;  but  even  in  that  case  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  the  right 
work  to  ensure  htheness.  Ohght  not 
every  muscle  in  the  body  to  be  lithe  ? 
Instead  of  that,  you  find  a  teacher  him- 
self grinding  and  sweating,  making  his 
pupils  grind  and  sweat,  forcing  things  all 
the  time.  It  becomes  the  kind  of  move- 
ment that — when  relied  on  as  complete — 
corresponds  to  a  grunt. 

Such  ways  are  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the 
true  philosopher — the  Plato  who  does 
not  despise  exercise,  but  insists  that  it 
shaU  be  the  right  sort  of  exercise  for  to- 
day. Yet  scarcely  less  absurd  are  those 
modern  people  who  write  on  political 
economy  and  national  well-being,  and 
other  topics,  and  never  make  any  mention 
of  exercise  or  rest  or  diet.  They  are  the 
curiosities,  not  of  physical  culture,  but 
of  pedantic  and  fossilised  learning  and 
literatm"e. 

It  is  not  every  ridiculous  exercise  that 
is  absurd.  Here  are  some  faces  perform- 
ing contortions  which  at  first  one  con- 
demns as  utterly  useless.  They  are 
copied  from  a  book  published  by .  Gale 
and  Polden,  entitled  "  Ideal  Health." 
Some  who  have  tried  them  in  privacy — 
with  a  due  sense  of  their  humour — have 
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Fig.  6. — Some  Face  Contortions. 

found  them  quite  useful  in  improving  the 
expression  of  the  face  (eventually  !)  and 
the  temper  as  well,  and  in  removing 
wrinkles,  and  even  in  helping 
voice-production.  On  the  other  ^..^^ 
hand,  look  at  the  straining 
figure  in  an  early  chapter  of 
the  Physical  Educator.  No 
one  regards  that  as  absurd. 
Yet  the    expression  of  that 
man's  face  is  far  less  to  be 
commended  than  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  of  Fig.  6  : 
the  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  not  venomous 
or  sharky. 

Then,  again,  suppose  you  have  some 
trunk-muscles  that  need  to  be  brought  up 


to  the  mark,  since  at  present  they  are 
too  flabby  and  fail  to  do  their  work  in 
holding  and  moving.  You  see  people 
behaving  like  children  in  Fig.  7.  They 
are  lying  about  on  the  floor,  rolling 
about  on  the  floor,  and  so  on.  You  say, 
"  How  absurd  !  "  Truly  it  is  a  curiosity, 
but  the  Editor  knows  a  family  which 
behaves  like  this.  These  floor-movements 
are  not  valueless  simply  because  they  are 
so  "  silly "  that  they  compel  even  the 
performers  to  laugh. 

Then  there  is  a.nother  exercise  from 
De  Laspee,  giving  movements  for  the 
eyes  (they  are  copied  in  Fig.  8).  You 
say,  "  That  is  too  idiotic."  But,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  the  power  to  move 
the  eyes  easily  in  any  direction,  especially 
when  one  is  crossing  the  street,  is  decidedly 
valuable.  These  exercises  will  really  in- 
crease one's  range  of  vision  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.    Dr.  George  Wilson  simi- 


\  - 


Fig.  7.— Pkoplb  Behaving  like  Ciiildken. 


Fig.  8.— Eye-rolling  Recommended  by  De  Laspee. 


larly  was  ridiculed  for  his  suggestion  that 
people  should    untense  "  their  eyes  some- 
times and  look  at  the  horizon  or  imagine 
a  distant  object.    Such  an  exercise  the 
Editor  has  found  to  be  distinctly  use- 
ful in  cases  of  worry  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  recognises  that,  from  one  point 
of  view,  it  is  ridiculous.    So  does  Dr. 
Wilson  himself. 

Here  is  another  instance,  Fig.  9,  taken 
from  "  The  Thomas  School  of  Psycho- 
Physical  Culture,"  though  here  the 
ridiculousness  is  less  in  the  position 
than  in  the  drawing  ;  but  what  is  there 
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more  ridiculous  in  the  drawing  here  than 
in  the  drawing  of  a  woman  on  a  fashion- 
piate  ;  you  read  ladies'  papers,  and  you 


Fig.  9.— a  Thomas  School 
Figure. 


Fig.  10.— a  Fashion  Plate 
Curiosity. 


find  hundreds  of  such  drawings.  No 
one  considers  them  curiosities  ;  surely  to 
the  philosopher  they  are  curiosities  not 
of  physical  cultiu-e,  but  of  the  absence 
of  it. 

Till  quite  lately  anyone  doing  a  cake- 
walk  anjrwhere  would  have  been  thought 
mad.  Then  it  became  fashionable,  so  it 
is  no  longer  ridiculous  ;  it  was  quite  "  the 
thing  to  do."  Five  years  hence,  as  five 
years  ago,  it  may  be  a  curiosity  of  phy- 
sical culture  ;  at  present  it  is  "  all  right." 
And  indeed,  as  physical  culture,  it  is  far 
healthier  than'  nine-tenths  of  the  fashion- 


FiG.  II.— The  Cak 
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able  fads  of  to-day.  The  best  cake-walks 
are  fine  exercise  for  feet  and  legs,  for 
poise,  for  spinal  and  abdominal  muscles, 
for  the  stomach,  liver,  and  so  on. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  to  regard  at 
any  rate  our  private  practices  in  a  new 
light.    A  certain  man  claimed  that  he 
had  kept  himself  healthy  by  going  out 
into  his  garden  every  morning  and  picking 
up  one  twig  !    Suppose,  instead  of  that, 
we  picked  out  some  weeds  or  rolled  the 
lawn  or  did  some  digging  or  marked  out  a 
lawn  tennis  court,  or  suppose  we  did 
household-work  for  hours  during  a  few 
days.    Provided  that  we  attended  to  the 
right  positions— with  the  chin  in,  the 
small  of  the  back  hollow,  and  so  on,  and 
took  care  that  we  did  not  use  parts  of 
our  body  unnecessarily,  we  could  have 
excellent  physical 
culture   at   no  ex- 
pense, and  with  con- 
siderable advantage 
all  round. 

It  may  be  as  well 
to  give    a    few  in- 
stances  of  personal 
experiences  that 
have  been  con- 
demned   as  cranky 
fads.     We    do  not 
advocate    them  for 
others.    What  we  do 
insist  is   that  they 
hurt  no  one  (among 
other  reasons,  they  were  done  in  strict 
privacy),  and  they  taught  us  a  certain 
number  of  truths  which  we  could  scarcely 
have  found  out  otherwise.    Among  the 
experiences  were  a  week  of  complete 
mastication  of  food  ;  three  days  of  fast- 
ing ;   one  day  of  exercises  for  racquets, 
practised,  in  short  spells  at  intervals,  in 
contrast  with  one  day  of  exercises  prac- 
tised continuously  each  time  up  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion;    three  months  of 


Fig.  12. — Marki^jg  the 
Lawn. 
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practically  no  exercise  at  all ;  consecu- 
tive work  for  eighteen  hours  ;  frequent 
practice  of  muscular  relaxing  ;  air-  and 
light-bathing,  with  hair-massage  ;  and 
so  on.  Many  of  these  things  would  be 
considered  impossible  without  loss  of 
health  ;  each  of  them  would  be  considered 
absurd  by  most  people,  and  the  air-bath 
would  be  considered  positively  indecent. 
But  the  chief  defence  would  be  that  all 
through  we  had  some  sense  of  the  humour 
of  the  experiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  note  the  grim 
seriousness  and  pomposity  with  which 
people  do  really  comic  things,  like  re- 
laxing in  its  extreme  form,  slow  drinking, 
complete  mastication,  and — ^prolonged 
dumbbell -work.  Notice  the  inane  and 
sickly  grin  with  which  they  do  absolutely 
imcomic  things.    They  say,  "How  are 


Fig.  13.— The  Smile  that  Won't  Come  off  ! 

you  ?  "  and  up  comes  the  smile  to  their 
cheeks  ;  they  pass  the  mustard,  and  out 
comes  the  grin.  What  ridiculous  mus- 
cular exercise  ! 

Notice,  also,  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
man  who  has  a  panacea.  We  knew  an 
eminent  physician  who  had  a  panacea  for 
spots  on  ladies'  faces.  He  himself  had 
one  of  the  most  pimply  faces  in  his  own 
city,  yet  many  ladies  consulted  him,  with- 
out seeing  the  absurdity  of  it  all.  Or  look 
at  the  so-called  athlete  who  professes  to 
know  all  about  physical  culture,  and  who 
yet  suffers  from  coughs,  colds,  headaches, 
indigestion,  poor  sleep,  close-mindedness, 
uncontrolled  morals,  bad  temper,  and, 


last,  that  awful  disease  of  saying  that 
his  method  is  quite  good  enough 
already  ! 

This  is  one   of   the   chicfest  of  all 
curiosities  in  physical  culture,  a  veritable 
menagerie   of   curiosities   already.  The 
"  expert  "  has  lived  for  so  many  years, 
has  taught  for  so  many  years,  and  there- 
fore "  knows  everything."    He  is  older, 
therefore  better.    He  has  had  experi- 
ence,  therefore  he  can  learn  nothing. 
This  has  been  the  way  all  though  the 
world's  history.    Then  comes  along  some 
Newton,    Galileo,    Watt,  Stephenson, 
Edison,  Marconi,  and  makes  the  orthodox 
authorities  alternately  jeer  and  grunt. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  sees  the  truth  dies 
in  poverty,  while  the  orthodox  authorities 
exist  in  ease.    Posterity  shall  judge. 

Is  it  not  really  also  a  curiosity  that, 
with  the  little  we  know  about  the  body 
and  mind— their  natures,  ■  -  functions, 
effects,  relations— and  with  the  still  less 
that  the  advertisements  know,  especially 
about  the  mind  (except  the  mind  to  be 
appealed  to  by  advertisement),  we  get 
such  arrogant  assertions  of  omniscience 
so  tamely  believed  by  the  public  ? 

But,  once  more,  these  teachers  of 
physical  culture  have  an  excuse  :  they 
have  seen  many  excellent  results  from 
their  work  ;  hundreds  of  them  all  over 
England  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
thousands  of  those  who,  having  worked 
under  them,  have  got  back  a  great  measure 
of  health,  improved  appearance,  power  to- 
work,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  their  work  that 
seems  ridiculous  to  us  ;  it  is  their  assump- 
tion that  they  know  all  about  it. 

And  they  are  quite  sane  by  the  side  of 
those  people  whom  we  mentioned  just 
now,  who  write  books  professing  to  deal 
with  religion,  classics,  history,  divinity, 
philosophy,  political  economy,  success, 
poetry,  yet  exclude  exercise  or  hygiene 
among  the  vital  departments  of  life. 
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And  surely  those  are  curiosities  who 
set  forth  such  authorities,  learned  in  one 
sphere,  as  all-round  successes,  as  all- 
round  models  for  the  imitative  young. 

We  cannot  take  too  great  care  what 
models  we  set  before  the  young.  At 
present  they  have  extremely  bad  models 
set  before  them.    We  remember  a  case 
of  two  little  boys  who  were  told  to  be 
good  and  do  what  they  were  ordered — 
in  fact,  to  be  like  soldiers.    It  was  thought 
that  this  would  appeal  to  them.    So  it 
did.    The  next  time  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  drawing-room  to  show  off 
before  visitors,  they  refused  to  use  their 
handkerchiefs,  which  they  had  thrown 
away,  and  they  even  proceeded  to  spit 
on  the  carpet.    When  reprimanded,  they 
defended  themselves  by  saying  that  they 
had  been  told  to  do  what  soldiers  did. 
So  it  is  with  children.    We  ought  to  set 
models  before  them,  but  tell  them  clearly 
and  precisely  what  these  models  illus- 
trate.   Let  them  imitate  A  for  one  point, 
B  for  another  point,  but  not  A  for  that 
second   point.    Let   them   imitate  the 
strong  man  for  strength  (but  in  modera- 
tion).   Let  them  perhaps  go  to  some 
other  man  as  a  pattern  for  activity,  and 
perhaps  to  some  other  man  as  a  pattern 
for   lung-development.    Let   them  dis- 
criminate  between  the  good  and  the  use- 
ful, if  not  harmless. 

And  then,  again,  a  curiosity  in  physical 
culture  is  the  indignation  of  some  "  ex- 
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perts  "  when  they  are  criticised.  Surely 
criticism  is  a  compliment ;  that  anyone 
should  consider  a  system  to  be  worth 
notice  is  in  itself  a  compliment.  All 
criticisms  ought  to  be  taken  as  if  they 
were  meant  in  good  part.  The  good 
should  be  extracted  and  used.  No  one  is 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  yet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  physical  culture  is 
still  in  its  infancy.    It  has  hundreds  of 
new  problems  to  face,  especially  the  pro- 
blem of  how  to  keep  healthy  in  the  seden- 
tary life  of  a  city,  amid  many  temptations. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  solve  this  problem  ;  if  occasionally 
they  lead  us  into  crankiness,  morbidness, 
and  fussiness,  let  us  not  be  too  quick  to 
condemn  their  teachings  as  a  whole  ;  let 
us  rather  turn  to  a  typical  procession— a 
procession  of  overfed,  unexercised,  bla- 
tant, extravagant,  pompous  aldermen,  let 
us  say— and  strip  these  people  of  all  their 
customary  deckings  and  external  dignities, 
and  see  them  bare  for  a  moment— if  you 
blush,  then,  in  your  imagination,  clothe 
them  in  silk  tights  — and  ask  whether 
they,  as  they  are,'  are  not  the  curiosities 
of  physical  culture  after  all,  and  whether 
that   procession   of   atrophied  muscle, 
taking  up  a  large  part  of  a  day  and  ending 
with  a  positively  iniquitous  banquet,  is 
not  really  a  thing  to  be  treated  with) 
ridicule  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
high  position  which  these  people  are  sup- 
posed to  hold. 
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A    COURSE    FOR    PEOPLE    PAST    THEIR  PRIME. 

Even  Inappropriate  Courses  have  Helped  some  Elderly  People-It  is  Better  for  these  People  to  Study 
Principles  including  Principles  of  Food-Less  Bulk-More  Alkaline  "  Salts  "-Leisurely  Eating- 
Nob  Long  Spells  of  Severe  Work-Tact- Walk  and  Trot-The  Ball-Games-Apparatus -Poise- 
Neck-exercises  -  Massage- Joint-pulling  — Extensions  -  Relaxings  -  Inclined  Plank  -  Swimming- 
movements -Leg-lifting— Breathing  —  Muscular  Breathing-Gardening-Positions-Walk-Eide— 
Golf— Adapted  Cricket— Training  the  Memory  and  Imagination— Hints  to  the  Younger. 

experience  this  surely  is  an  error.  Such 
people  can  understand  reasons,  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  adapt  and  add  for 
themselves.  It  seems  far  better  to  suggest 
to  them  samples  and  principles,  and  to 
leave  them  to  work  out  the  details. 

As  an  instance,  however  "  advisable  " 
it  may  be  thought  to  tell  children  to  "  eat 
whatever  is  put  before  them,  and  ask  no 
questions "  (one  reason  being  that  the 
elders  could  not  answer  these  questions), 
it  is  time  that  the  mature  mind  asked 
itself  whether  a  given  dish  was  really 
good  merely  because  some  kindly  inten- 
tioned  body  caUed  it  "  a  nice,  good  plate 
of  soup/'  or  "  a  good  glass  of  wine." 


THE  Editor  has  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  through  three  much-adver- 
tised Courses  specially  intended  for  those 
who   had   confessed   themselves   to  be 
elderly.    It  struck  him  that,  if  these 
patients  continued  any  of  the  Courses, 
they  must  be  very  strong-bodied  as  well 
as  strong-minded,  since  the  exercises  were 
not  only  long  and  dull,  but  also  severe  ; 
whereas,  if  they  refused  or  soon  gave  up 
exercises  so  inappropriate  to  them,  they 
must  be  very  sensible.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  all  three  cases  the  veterans  per- 
severed, and,  though  we  could  see  that 
two  of  them  were  harmed  in  some  ways, 
yet  in  other  ways  they  Were ,  benefited. 
We  concluded,   then,   first,   that  these 
three  people  were  not  really  so  old  as 
they  thought  themselves  ;  secondly,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  doing  regular  exercise, 
even  of  a  far  from  sane  sort,  was  better 
than   sheer   sedentariness.    The  Editor 
has  every  hope,  then,  that  if  he  can 
suggest  a  Course,  not  too  dull,  not  too 
long,  not  too  severe,  not  too  injudicious, 
yet    not    too    blatantly  self-satisfied, 
then,  after  trying  it,  hundreds  of  readers 
who  imagine  themselves  already  aged 
will  find  how  mistaken  they  were. 

We  shall  adopt  a  policy  different  from 
that  of  the  usual  teacher.  It  may  be  good, 
to  some  extent,  to  map  out  and  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  set  of  exercises  for  the 
very  young.    But  for  people  of  age  and 


Fig.  I. 


"  to  keep  up  your  strength."  The  mature 
mind,  in  view  of  its  present  and  future 
health,  should  be  more  reluctant  than  it 
usually  is  to  enter  into  the  leading- 
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strings  of  a  second  childhood.  It  is  quite 
old  enough  now  to  judge  for  itself  ! 

Probably  stiffness,  and  over-acidity  ol 
the  blood,  will  be  among  the  commonest 
features  in  old  age.    It  seems  important 
to  get  sufficiency  of  alkaline  "  salts  "  to 
counteract  the  acidity.    Green  foods,  like 
lettuce  and  endive,  are  rich  in  alkaline 
"  salts."    Old  people  are  sometimes  told 
not  to  take  lime,  but  to  take  iron.  We 
do  not  believe  that   the  organic  lime 
of  cereals,  etc.,  could  do  them  harm. 
As  to  iron,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  how 
far  the  mineral  iron  in  most  of  its  ad- 
vertised forms   is   assimilated    by  the 
system,  whereas,  if  the  iron  be  extracted 
from  bran  or  barley  or  spinach  or  some 
other  plant-source,  it  seems  to  be  well 
assimilated,    according    to  experiments 
made  many  j^ears  ago  by  Gustav  von 
Bunge.     Phosphates  are  another  fraud. 
It  IS  more  than  doubtful  whether  some 
of  the  mineral  phosphates  puffed  up  by 
fraudulent  firms  are  really  assimilated  by 
the  system,  in  contrast  with  the  phos- 
phates extracted  from  cereals,  etc. 

So  we  would  urge  those  who  think  they 
are  past  their  prime  not  to  let  adver- 
tisements educate  them,  but  to  study 
food-values  up  to  date.  A  sensible  study 
—and  cooking  as  a  hobby  — would  be 
worth  while. 

Every  one  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the 
less  l)ulk  people  take  when  they  are  past 
their  prime,  the  better.    In  the  first  place, 
their  gi-owth  was  over  long  ago  ;  indeed. 
It  seems  quite  usual  for  people  to  begin 
to  un-grow,  to  grow  smaller,  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  partly  because  the  litheness  is 
leaving  their  bones  and  cartilages.  They 
take  less  active  exercise,  and  so  need 
less  bulk  to  repair  their  waste.  They 
ought  to  be  well-practised,  so  that  their 
movements  are  more  economical  than 
before.    For  other  reasons  as  well,  and 
especially  because  now  any  excess  will 
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throw  vast  work  upon  the  old  and  fatigued 
nerves  and  muscular  systems,  they  must 
be  very  careful  to  get  down  their  food, 
not  to  the  vanishing  point,  but  towards 
the  sensible  minimum. 

The  first  exercise  for  those  who  are  past 
their  prime  will  be  a  daily  exercise,  to  be 
practised  at  every  meal.    It  is  thorough 
mastication.    The  more  thoroughly  one 
masticates,  as  we  have  explained  else- 
where, the  less  bulk  one  needs.  Leisurely 
eating  is,  therefore,  of  gredt  importance 
for  those  who  are  past  their  prime.  It 
IS  not  merely  a  fine  thing  for  these  people  ; 
It  is   the   right  example   for  children. 
What  IS  a  child  to  think  when  it  sees  a 
man  of  sixty,  who  generally  professes  to 
know  everything  because  he  is  sixty, 
and  who  boasts  of  his  wide  experience 
and  refuses  to  learn  any  new  truth, 
gobbling  down  his  food  greedily  ? 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  second  childish- 
ness in  his  "  Seven  Ages."  Second  child- 
hood IS  in  more  ways  than  one  a  charac- 
teristic of  old  age.  As  in  childhood,  so 
m  old  age,  there  should  be  short  spells  of 
exercise  and  very  little  severe  stress. 
Longer  spells  of  severer  work  are  for  the 
healthy  middle-aged  ;  even  they  should 
be  careful  in  leading  up  to  the  great 
feats. 

But  those  who  are  past  their  prime, 
though   they   need   short   spells,  need 
slower  work  also.    The  heart  and  arteries 
of  children  are  adapted  for  brisk  sprints, 
little  runs,  and  so  on,  almost  at  full  speed 
for  a  short  while,  and  followed  by  a  rest. 
Those  who  are  past  their  prime  should 
not  try  these  violent  sprints  ;  their  phy- 
sical work  should  be  brief  and  free  from 
grinding  strain  ;   it  should  be  free  from 
strain  by  over-rapidity  and  by  over- 
tension.    An  occasional  use  of  strength 
exercises  is  good,  but  a  perpetual  confine- 
ment to  spring-grip-dumbbells  and  severe 
apparatus-work  with  an  unpleasant  frown 
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(as  in  Fig.  2)  is  execrable  for  those  who 
are  past  their  prime  ;   it  throws  far  too 
much    effort   upon  the 
heart.    Indeed,  the 
general   effect    may  be 
one    of    stupidity  and 
slowness,  mental  as  well 
as  physical.    The  trunk- 
muscles  can    bear  this 
strain    far   better  than 
the  extremities  ;  in  fact, 
they  need  it  more 
throughout  life.'  Many 
exercises    belonging  to 
the    Nahirheil  System 
(see  Figs.  3  and  4,  and 
the   special  chapter  on 
Various  Systems),  if  they  are  carefully 
done,  will  be  good  for  those  who  are  past 
their  prime,  only,  once  again,  we  suggest 
that  one  side  should  work  while  the  other 
rests. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great 
moment.  Most  people  who  are  past  their 
prime  feel  various  degrees  of  energy  at 


Avoid  too  much 
OF  This. 


Now,  we  know  several  old  men  who  find 
a  gentle  trot  in  the  early  morning  (Fig.  5) 
excellent  for  their  health.    Others  prefer 
a  walk.    The  trot  and  the  walk  can  be 
imitated  to  some  extent 
by  the  Hundred-Up.  On 
some  mornings  and  after- 
noons the  person  will  feel 
inclined  for  a  walk  of 
five    minutes ;  beyond 
that  time  he  might  feel 
bored,  if  not  tired.  Let 
him,  then,  do  the  exer- 
cise for  that  time.  It 
would   be   a   pity  to 
stop  here  on  another 
morning  when  he  felt 
quite  young  again ;  let 
him,  then,  enjoy  ten  minutes  of  the  move- 
ment, if  he  likes. 

A  soft  ball  (a  Lawn- tennis  or  Ping-pong 
ball  would  be  good)  might  suggest  that 
for  which  very  few  people  are  too  old— 
an  exercise  of  bowling  or  throwing  under- 
hand, then  catching  (Figs.  6  and  7).  One 
can  bowl  or  throw  at  a  mark  on  the 
wall.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  who  are 
past  their  prime  give  up  their  ball- 
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Fig.  3.  4- 
Adapt  These,  using  One  Arm  at  a  Time. 

various  times.  Whatever  be  the  causes, 
the  exercises  which  will  be  quite  too 
mild  for  a  person  at  one  period  will 
be  far  too  fatiguing  for  the  same  person 
at  a  different  period. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Hundred-Up 
exercise,  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Physical  Educator.  It  resembles 
the  movements  of  walking  and  running. 


Fig.  6. 


games  and  ball-practice  too.  Whereas 
most  orthodox   experts  mention  clubs 
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and  dumbbells,  stretchers  and  elastic 
exercisers,  and  so  forth,  as  if  they  were 
the  sole  implements,  the  soft  ball  is  an 
equally  important  one  ;  the  number  of 
things  one  can  do  with  it  is  enormous. 

Many  people  who 
are  past  their  prime 
are  still  able  to 
enjoy  a  game  of 
Cricket,  or  Fives,  or 
Lawn-tennis.  Take, 
as  an  example,  vet- 
erans like  W.  G. 
and  E.  M.  Grace. 
We  could  cite  a 
good  many  in- 
stances  of  veteran 
Fives  -  players  at 
Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. Veteran 
Lawn- tennis  players 
will  be  found  beat- 
ing younger  men  at  tournaments  to-day. 
Veteran  Tennis  players  the  Editor  has 
seen  performing  excellently ;  the  marker, 
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day.  Now  there  may  be  times  when  the 
spirit  of  youth  returns,  or  should  return. 
Then,  in  quite  a  small  space,  it  would 
be  easy  to  go  through  the  movements  of 


Fio.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 

one  of  these  games  or  some  other  form  of 
sport.  Imagine  a  game  of  Fives.  With- 
out the  vigour  of  the  boy's  play,  you  can 
still  stoop,  take  a  high  volley,  in  fact, 
go  through  the  whole  perform- 
ance for  a  minute  or  two.  Or 
you  could  go  through  a  game 
of  Cricket.  It  will  help  to  keep 
you  young  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  young— which  is  an 
important  duty  of  old  age. 

We  are  not  condemning  ap- 
paratus. Once  more,  we  only 
condemn  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  apparatus,  and  reliance 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  complete 
physical  education.  Take,  as 
an  instance,  the  expander. 
In  a  previous  chapter  we 
have  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Terry  Exerciser 
for  certain  cases;  it  ensures 
a  leisurely  movement ;  some 


Jim  Harradine,  at  the  Cambridge  courts,  chest-expanding  and  other  exercises  (Fig 
IS  gettmg  on  towards  his  fifty-fifth  birth-     10)  can  be  done  in  a  short  space  of  time 
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We  should  rather  see  most  of  them  done 
with  the  apparatus  attached  to  the  wall 
and  used  by  each  side  in  turn  while  the 
other  rests.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake 
for  anyone  past  his  prime  to  think  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  complete  physical 
culture.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  work  without  ap- 
paratus, and  as  much  play  as  is  possible 
without  strain. 

A  useful  practice  for  those  who  are  past 
their  prime  is  a  practice  along  a  line 
upon  the  floor.    One  is  never  too  old 
to  be  accurate  and  poised.    Among  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  helps  to  physical 
culture  I  should  set  this  straight  line. 
It  can  be  made  by  a  piece  of  chalk,  or, 
better  still,  a  piece  of  tape  fastened  at 
each  end  with  a  drawing-pin.  Along 
this  line  one  can  walk  (Fig.  lo)  as  if  it 
were  a  tight-rope.  This 
gives   a  gentle  exercise 
in  accuracy  and  poise. 
Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  position,  the  chin 
being  kept  in   and  the 
''^  back  hollow.     The  eyes 
should  first  look  at  the 
feet  and  the  hne  to  en- 
sure correctness ;  after- 
wards  they   should  be 
raised  and   should  look 
straight   ahead.  There 
should  be  as  little  grip- 
ping as  possible.  This 
gripping  seems  the  chief  fault  of  the 
orthodox  ways  of  doing  things.    You  find 
the  man  who  comes  down  after  his  high 
jump  or  after  his  horizontal  bar  work 
pays  great  attention— and  rightly  so— 
to  "the  bending  of  his  legs  and  the  out- 
ward turning  of  his  knees,  but  he  does 
not  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  his 
hands  ;  he  seems  to  consider  it  correct 
to  keep  them  tense.    The  effect  upon 
the  spinal  column  is  not  good. 


then,  keeping 


In  order  to  help  the  position  and 
carriage  of  the  body,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  appearance,  but  also  with  a  view 
to  the  position  and  health  of  the  trunk- 
organs,  the  neck-exercises  should  certainly 
be  kept  up.    We  have  described  them 
elsewhere.    First  send  the  head  back  and 
look  up  ;    then  draw  the  chin  in  and 
bend  the  head  forwards 
the  chin  in,  turn  first 
to    the    right,  then 
to  the  left.     At  the 
end    of    each  turn, 
make   a  bow   to  an 
imaginary  person,  as 
in   Fig.    II.  Then 
bend  the  head  over 
first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left ;  then  circle  it  round  in  each 
direction  in  turn. 

Combine  these  neck-movements  mth 
some  of  the  arm-movements  and  with 
breathing  through  the  nostrils. 

Afterwards,  or  at  some  time  during 
the  Course,  there  must  certainly  be 
massage.  The  simplest  form  is  to  rub  all 
over  the  body  with  a  hand  or  hand- 
glove  or  loofah  or  flesh-brush  (Fig.  12). 
The  latter,  if  not  too  hard,  may  be  found 
excellent  in  case  of  sleeplessness.    It  will 

also  tend  to  keep 


Fig. 


Fig.  10. 


the  skin  pure  and 
remove  those  acids 
which  really  do 
make  the  arteries 

I — ii«"""S^;L.'\  \{l  whole  body 

/  -rvl^8ry\0       older    and  stiffer. 

Then  there  is  the 
quiet  massage, 
starting  from  the 
forehead  and  going 
over  the  head  to  the 
back  of  the  neck, 
in  case  of  sleeplessness  or  restlessness  or 
headache.  There  is  the  facial  massage 
in  general,  and  the  important  massage 


Fig.  12. 
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Chapter.  There  is  the  massage  round  the 
nave]  to  help  digestion  and  excretion. 
There  are  other  varieties,  such  as  we 
have  offered. 

A  ixirticular  kind  seems  appropriate  to 
all  ages.     It  is  to  take  each  finger  in 


were.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be 
a  distinct  sensation  of  stretching. 

After  the  extensions  should  come  the 
relaxings,  which  we  have  described  more 


Fig. 


13. 


turn,  and  every  now  and  then  each  toe  in 
turn,  and  pull  it,  as  in  Fig.  13,  not  too 
violently.    Old  people  tend  not  only  to 
shrivel  up,  but  also  to  crinkle  up,  going 
back  to  the  monkey-shape  which  human 
bemgs  are  supposed  to  have  possessed 
once,  perhaps  even  going  back  to  the  crab- 
shape  which  others  say  was  their  ancestral 
form.    An  antidote  is  this  extension. 
The  stretching  of  the  fingers  is  very 
easily  managed  by  this  pull  at  each  finger 
in  turn,  and  also   by  the  simple  plan 
of  pushing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
agamst  the  wall. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  extension  of 
the  feet,  which  we  have  recommended  as 
a  remedy  for  cold  feet.  First  (see  Figs. 
I4«  and  14b)  stretch  the  toes  down- 


Fig.  15a. 


Fig.  J4a. 


Fig.  14b. 


then  stretch  the  heel  down  ;  afterwards 
move  the  toes  about  freely. 

There  is  also  the  extension  of  the  head 
upwards,  of  the  hands  and  arms  upwards 
and  outwards.    There  should  be  no  strain, 


Fig.  15b. 

than  once.  Each  can  take  his  choice 
between  the  sitting,  standing,  and  lying 
exercises.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many 
will  prefer  the  lying  exercise  on  the  in- 
chned  plank ;  one  arm  hangs  down 
limp  ;  the  other  arm  is  raised  (Fig.  15 «) 
while  you  breathe  in,  and  is  aUowed  to 
sink  down  (Fig.  156),  while  the  breath  is 
allowed  to  ooze  out. 

The  inclined  plank 
seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate   for  those 
who   are    past  their 
prime,   the  exercises 
are  so  easily  gradu- 
ated. Instead  of  walk- 
ing   violently    up  a 
mountain  for  an  hour 
consecutively,  you  can 
walk    gently,    as  in 
Fig.  16,  up  and  down 
the     plank,     mildly  i.-.^.  ,5. 
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practising  poise,  and  performing  certain 
simple  movements  witl.  tlae  arms.  Such  an 
exercise,  by  itself,  apart  from  the  many 
other  plank  exercises,  may  go  far  to  remove 
those  evils  of  old  age— obesity,  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  and  general  stiffness 
and  crarapedness  of  position. 

The  swimming  movements,  starting 
with  the  upright  attitude,  or  starting 
on  the  back  upon  the  inclined  plank, 
have  been  cited  already.  Swimming  it- 
self should  form  part  of  the  Course  for 


Fig.  17. 

those  who  are  past  their  prime.  There 
are  few  finer  exercises,  few  exercises  more 
easUy  graduated.  Without  going  to  vio- 
lent extremes,  one  can  get  a  pleasant 
recreation  and  a  series  of  movements  that 
are  not  too  fatiguing,  partly  because  they 
are  well  practised  and  rhythmical. 

Then  there  are  the  inclined  plank  or 
floor  movements  of  lifting  each  leg  in 


Fig.  18. 


past  their  prime  have  the  best  opportuni- 
ties.   Since  their  exercises  should  be  in 
short  spells,  with  intervals,  they  have  iust 
the  very  best  opportunities  for  breathing 
practice.    They   should   practise  those 
kinds  which  we  have  suggested  elsewhere 
—the  downward  breathing  in  which  they 
send  the  abdomen  out  and,  later  on, 
the  downward  breathing  in  which  they 
send  the  diaphragm  down,  but  hold  the 
abdomen  in.    The  diaphragm  now  works 
against   resistance,    and   massages  the 
stomach  and  liver  more  thoroughly.  Then 
there  is  the  kind  in  which  they  hold 
the  abdomen   in  and  send  the  chest- 
walls  well  out  in  all  directions.  Then 
there  is  the  upper  kind,  in  which  they 
take  a  full  breath— first  down,  then  out, 
then,  keeping  their  abdomen  in  and  their 
chest-waUs  in,  they  send  the  air  up  with- 
out too  much  violence  to  the  top  of  the 
lungs.    All  the  time  the  breathing  should 
be  well  up  through  the  nostrils. 

After  the  full  breathing  there  should  be 
the  relaxed  breathing. 

Another  kind  is  what  has  been  called 
"  muscular  breathing."  In  this  kind  first 
(Fig.  19)  the  abdomen  is  sent  out  while  a 


turn  (Fig.  18),  then  of  lifting  the  trunk, 
as  in  the  Course  for  Men. 

Throughout,  at  intervals,  there  should 
be  breathing  exercises  of  all  kinds.  There 
is  no  time  at  which  it  is  too  late  to  learn 
how  to  eat  more  thoroughly  and  leisurely, 
or  how  to  breathe  more  thoroughly  and 
leisurely.    Children  and  those  who  are 


Fig.  loa. 


Fig.  19b. 


deep  breath  is  taken  in  ;  then,  while  this 
breath  is  held  in,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
are  moved  in  and  out.  The  second  kmd 
has  been  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  self- 
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massage.  Here  (as  in  f Fig.  igh)  the 
abdomen  is  kept  in,  and,  while  the  chest 
is  full  of  air,  the  chest-walls  are  sent  in 
and  ont. 

Gardening  should  form  another  part  of 
the  Course  for  those  who  are  past  their 
prime.  It  also  can  be  easily  graduated. 
But  great  care  should  be  given  to  the 
position  of  the  body  :    the  chin  should 

be  kept  in  and  the 
small  of  the  back 
hollow.  Then  the 
stoopings  and 
stretchings,  the  work 
with  spade,  hoe, 
mowing-  machine 
roller,  and  so  on, 
in  moderation,  will 
be  admirable  for  the 
trunk  and  other 
muscles.  The  ef- 
fects of  contact  with 
nattire  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  mention. 
Among  other  exercises,  of  course,  there 
is  the  walk,  varied,  by  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  try  it,  with  the  trot.  Here, 
also,  the  right  attitudes  should  be  ob- 
served, not  with  the  object  of  making  the 
person  fussy,  but  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  value  of  walking  and 
trotting.    The  same  applies  to  cycling. 


Fig.  22. 


self- 


Kio.  21. 


Riding  is  admirable,  provided  that  the 
animal  is  a  quiet  one  and  the  expense  is 
not  too  great. 

Golf  is  another  fine  occupation.  As  a 
rule,  those  who  are  past  their  prime 
should  have  more  leisure 
time  and  more  money. 
Golf  involves  some  excel- 
lent movements  for  the 
trunk.  It  involves  gentle 
walking,  which  serves  as 
a  rest  between  the  more 
violent  movements  ;  it  in- 
volves fascinating  brain- 
work  ;  and  it  should  in- 
volve social  intercourse, 
though  many  people  take 
their  golf  too  grimly  or 
pettily,  with  a  ridiculous 
sense  of  separateness,  isolation, 
circumference-ness. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  give  up  their 
Cricket  so  early,  for  Cricket  is  a  game 
that  few  people  take  fiercely  or  selfishly. 
The  Editor  counts  among  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  his  life  cricket  in  a  little 
garden  in  Hampstead.  Only  a  small 
piece  of  lawn  was  needed ;  any  level 
space  would  have  done  almost  as  well. 
The  handicaps  were  carefully  arranged 
according  to  skill  :  the  Editor  played  with 
a  broomstick  ;  one  sister  had  one  innings 
with  a  bat,  another  had  three  with  a  bat, 
another  six  with  a  bat,  and  so  on.  As 
a  rule,  a  soft  ball  was  preferred,  because 
it  did  less  damage. 

The  second  childhood  should  include 
play,  which  belongs  to  the  first  childhood. 
Play  will  go  further  than  anything  else  to 
keep  the  mind  and  the  joints  supple. 

And  here  we  repeat  what  we  have 
worked  out  in  detail  in  a  special  article 
elsewhere  and  what  we  have  alluded  to 
here — the  importance  of  training  the 
memory  and  imagination.  Some  of  the 
sweetest  memories,  some  of  the  sanest 
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physical  culture,  will  be  given  in  this  way. 
If  one  has  not  the  opportunity  for  play, 
at  least  one  can  (as  in  Fig. 
23)  go  through  play  affec- 
tionately in  imagination  : 
when  one  watches  people  at 
iplay,onecan,in  imagination, 
|move  and  act  with  them. 

And  occasionally  one  can 
give  advice  to  help  younger 
people  to  greater  skill  and 
greater  enjoyment.  The 
Editor  remembers  well  how 
it  was  an  old  man  who 
gave  him  the  best  advice 
that  he  had  ever  had 
about  play.  The  late  Mr.  Smale,  the 
veteran  Racquet-marker  at  Wellington 
College,  put  many  young  players  on  the 
track  of  self -improvement  and  self-respect. 
Words  from  him  came  with  weight ;  he 
had   studied   the   matters.    We  could 


Fig. 


23. 


mention  many  old  Cricketers  who  have 
been  a  godsend  to  young  plaj'^ers  by  their 
timely  words  coming  with  full  authority. 
Looking  back,  we  wish  that  we  had  re- 
ceived advice  from  more  than  a  hundred 
veterans,  rather  than  from  less  than  ten. 
Probabl}^  one  reason  was  that  the  other 
ninety  had  ceased  to  play  in  imagination  : 
they  had  looked  on  at  play,  when  they 
did  look  on  at  it,  from  the  outside,  not 
from  the  inside. 

This  is  not  a  complete  Course.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  complete  Course  for  those 
who  are  past  their  prime.  The  Editor 
has  merely  pointed  out  lines  along  which 
people  can  work  independently.  It  would 
be  a  grand  error  to  tie  them  down  to  any 
set  of  movements.  All  that  he  hopes  to 
do  is  to  give  samples  which  they  them- 
selves will  be  old  enough  to  adopt  and 
interested  enough  to  adapt  if  it  should 
be  necessary. 
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Accuracy  and  thoroughness :  Train- 
ing of  the  senses  for,  225,  230 ; 
cultivation  of,  through  Sloyd  sys- 
tem, 672  ;  practice  for,  748 

Adaptation,  Encouragement  of,  xiv — 

Air :  Open-air  sleeping,  81,  392 — 393  ; 

air-baths,  144 — 156,     268,     399 ; 

general    notes    respecting,    393 — 

399 ;  composition  of,  621  {see  also 

Ventilation) 
Alcohol :  Obesity  caused  by,  134,  138 ; 

general  remarks  respecting,  233 — 

247,  60S — 609 ;  substitutes  for,  609 

— 612  (see  also  Dipsomania) 
Alexander,   A.,   and  Alexander,   H.  : 

Work  in  drawing  up  the  British 

system,  345 
Ambidexterity  (.see  Left  Side  Training) 
Ambidextral  Society,  544,  551,  552,  $65, 

672 

America :  Athletic  clubs  and  associa- 
tions in,  41  ;  practice  for  sports  in, 
105,  661  ;  notes  on  food  in,  128 — 
130 ;  physical  education  in,  253, 
464 — 477 ;  methods  of  sport  in, 
563—582 

Anatomy  and  physiology :  Notes 
about,  616 — 628 

Anderson,  Dr.  W.  G.  :  Experiments 
with  regard  to  the  circulation, 
231,  232,  276,  625 — 626 ;  use  of 
training  mirror  recommended  by, 
401  ;  method  of  teaching  gymnas- 
tics ,  472—473,  515,  540,  685 ;  ex- 
periments with  regard  to  left  side 
training,  551 

Andrews,  Harry :  System  of  training, 
'22.  359,  440—442.  573 

Ankles :  Remedial  exercises  for,  480, 
487,  488 

Apparatus  :  Chest-expander,  10 — 12, 
195,  491  ;  stretching  apparatus,  61  ; 
extending  rubber  exerciser,  135 ; 
hath  exerciser,  149 ;  condemned 
by  Ling  system,  171 — 172  ;  value  of, 
in  gymnastics,  estimated,  179 — 180, 
214,  jog — 515,  629 — 637;  Sandow 
exerciser,  etc.,  2S2  ;  swimming  ap- 
paratus, 321  ;  rowing  machine, 
323 — 325 ;  British  system,  use  of, 
in,  339 — 349  ;  German  system,  use 
of.  in,  343—344  ;  Narraganset,  345  ; 
combination  pulley  weight  and 
rowing  machine,  364 ;  pulley 
weights,  365  ;  Terry's  patent  Her- 
cules expander,  366 ;  quarter 
circle,  367,  369 ;  sparred  plank, 
369,  708,  710;  American  inventions 
and  improvements,  474 ;  for 
weak  ankles,  480 ;  parallel  bars, 
515 — 520;  rings,  C87 — 689  J  for 
children,  68g — 692  ;  horizontal 
ladder,  709 — 710;  inclined  ladder, 
710 — 711;  travelling  rings,  712; 
pair  of  rings,  712—714;  steel 
spring  exerciser,  721 — 722  (see  also 
Clubs,  Dumbbells,  Horizontal  bar, 
Mirror,  Plank,  Punch  ball.  Vault- 
ing horse.  Wands) 

Archer,  Mrs.  William  :  Method  of 
relaxing,  13,  76,  77,  271,  474,  500 


Ardwick      Reformatory  Industrial 

School,  396 
Arm,  anatomy  of,  617 
Army  system  of  training,  42 — 43 
Athletic  sports  :  Preparation  for,  350 ; 

American    methods    in,  464 — 477, 

563 — 582  ;   for  girls,  661 — 66a  {see 

also  Games  and  Play) 
Atwater,  Professor:  On  uses  of  food, 

128 — 129;     pamphlets     on  food 

edited  by,  469 

Bacon,  Mr.  G.  W.  :  Theories  on  ven- 
tilation and  air,  394 — 39s,  396— 
398 

Badminton,  Suggested  adaptation  of,^ 

in  cities,  102 — 103,  302 
Balance    and    poise,    230,  677 — 679 ; 

practice  for,  748 
Balancing  exercises  for  children,  686, 

691 — 692 

Ball-games  <,see  Throwing  and  Catch- 
ing) 

Barclay,  John,  Diet  of,  294 
Baseball,  105,  564,  570 — 572 
Basket  ball,  661,  663 
Bath  Club,  Squash  courts  at,  39,  loi, 
103 

B.'iTHS  AND  Water  Treatments  : 
Enemas,  general  hints  respecting, 
xvii — xviii,  69,  315 — 320  ;  air  and 
light,  47—49.  160,  268,  309,  67s ; 
Nature  Cure  methods,  146 — 155  ; 
packs,  14S,  317 — 319 ;  sand  baths, 
149,  151  >  electric  light  and  heat, 
baths,  153 ;  Turkish  baths  and 
bath  cabinets,  315 — 316  ;  partial 
baths,  316 ;  alternate  hot  and  cold 
baths,  319 ;  useful  exercises  after 
baths,  370 ;  colour  and  heat  baths, 
398,  399 ;  Roman,  589 

Bedales  School,  221,  224 — 228,  '^65 

Bed-clothing,  Hints  respecting,  392 

Bedroom  practice :  For  boxing,  187— 
188  ;  for  racquets,  597 

Behnke,  Quotations  from,  272,  275,  537 

Benson,  Mr.  E.  F.  :  Scheme  for  open- 
air  sitting-room,  48;  diet  of,  119 

Blood  :  Effects  of  alcohol  on,  236 ; 
fatigue  caused  by  acids  in,  377 — 
387 ;  composition  of,  618,  620  (see 
also  Circulation) 

Boeckmann,  Mr.  P.  von.  System  of, 
716,  726—728 

Boxing :  General  instructions,  181— 
189 ;  exercise  for  lunge,  408 ; 
ancient  times,  in,  589 — 590 

Boys :  Diet,  training,  etc.,  for,  350 — 
370 

Breathing  and  Voice-production  : 
Organs  affected  by  the  dia- 
phragm in  breathing,  xiv  ;  general 
rules  for,  4 — j,  87 — 92  ;  better 
breathing  and  voice-production, 
87 — 97,  369—279 ;  importance  of,  in 
nerve-training,  159,  162  ;  effect  of 
slow  eating  on,  330 — 331  ;  neglect 
of,  in  British  system,  345  ;  nasal 
breathing,  435  ;  Delsartean 
theories,  498 — 505  ;  advantages  of 
better  breathing,  448 — 463  ;  neces- 
sity for  teaching  to  children,  538  ; 


leisureliness  in,  602 — 603  ;  physio- 
logical facts  about,  620—621  ;  in- 
tervals for  necessary,  685,  731 ; 
massage  for,  6g6 ;  Bryce  system, 
720 ;  von  Boeckmann  system,  726 — 
727 

Breathing  and  Voice-production 
Exercises  :  For  indigestion  and 
constipation,  36 ;  for  women,  68  ; 
for  obesity,  116 — 117,  136,  140;  for 
nerve-training,  162 ;  for  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  breathings,  403 
— 403  ;  Hindu,  425  ;  for  boys,  368  ; 
Delsartean,  501,  504 — 505  ;  for 
right  and  left  nostrils  alternately, 
548,  550 ;  Chinese,  585 ;  general, 
697.  75" 

Brunton,  Sir  Lauder :  On  League  of 
Physical  Improvement,  ix,  x ;  on 
exercise,  xix,  626 — 627,  140 ;  on 
white  bread,  127 ;  on  effects  of 
alcohol,  237,  242,  246 ;  suggestions 
by,  for  sluggish  liver,  246 ;  on 
walking,  43S  ;  on  yawning,  628  ;  on 
massage,  698 
Bryce,    Dr.    Alexander :    System  of 

physical  culture,  716,  720 — 723 
Bryning,  H.,  Cycling  feats  of,  294 
Bulk,  Fallacies  as  to,  263 — 264 
Bunge,     Gustav     von :  Researches 

respecting  iron  in  foods,  612 
Burdett,  Mr.  :  Notes  on  diet  by,  119 — 
121  ;  remarks  respecting  value  of 
fixed  apparatus,  630—631 

Calisthenics  {see  Gymnastics  and 
Drill) 

Call,  Miss  A.  P.  :  System  of  repose, 

474.  S37.  544 
Camp,  Mr.  Walter:  Hints  on  walking 

by,  569 ;   on  track  athletics,  574, 

580 

Cannon,  Dr.,  Experiments  by,  625 
Catching  (see  Throwing  and  Catching) 
Cereals  :  Percentage  of  water  in,  233  ; 

proteid  values  of,  622 
Chant,  Mrs.  Ormiston,  Musical  drill 

condemned  by,  172 
Cheese :  Percentage  of  water  in,  233 ; 
"  salts  "  contained  in,  613 ;  pro- 
teid value  of,  622 — 623 
Chest  expander,  10 — 12,  195,  491,  747 
Chesterton,  Mr.  T.  :  List  of  games 
quoted  from,  307 ;  second  model 
course  devised  by,  530—532.  535— 
539 

Chewing  (see  Mastication) 
Chilblains,    Massage-movements  for, 
702 

Children  :  Injurious  effects  of  fatigue 
on,  371 — 377;  training  and  re- 
medial exercises  for,  478 — 491,  672  ; 
games  for,  658 — 659 ;  course  for, 
680 — 692 ;  hints  for  teaching  of, 
729—731 

Chinese,  Physical  training  of,  458 — 
459.  .585 

Circulation :  Effect  of  emotion  on, 
469 — 470,  481 — 482  ;  experiments  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  231 — 232,  376,  472; 
teaching  with  reference  to,  619 
(see  alto  Blood) 
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Clothing  :  Displacement  of  organs 
by  wrong  corsets,  115—116;  effect 
of  tight  clothing  on  the  breathing, 
272  ;  fatigue  caused  by  wrong 
clothing,  385—386;  general  notes 
on,  xvi,  388—393;  importance  ol 
comfortable  clothing  for  walking, 
435  ;  practical  teaching  necessary, 
623  ;  for  the  feet,  670,  673 — 677 ; 
rules  of  Wallace  system  as  to,  717, 
718  , 

Clubs :  Exercises  with,  8—10,  141  ;  tor 
obesity,  131,  141  ;  value  of,  11. 
training  muscular  sense,  218  ; 
fancy  manipulation,  341  :  trunk- 
bendings  and  lungings  in,  341  ; 
experiments  with  "  snake  "  move- 
ment, 473—474       ,  ,      ,  1 

Cobbett,  Mr.,  Nomenclature  for  club- 
swinging  devised  by,  341 

Coffee :  Percentage  of  water  in,  233 ; 
bad  effects  of,  239 ;  substitutes  for, 
610 

Colleges  for  physical  training,  659 
Competition,   Stimulating    effects  of, 
241 

Concentration  ;  Theories  respecting 
effects  of,  231,  469—470;  training 
for,  231,  603—604 ;  wrong  prin- 
ciple of,  in  Sandow  system,  286, 
287,  671  ;  hints  for,  653  ;  helps  for 
children  in,  686  ;  von  Boeckmann's 
system,  728 
Constipation :  Causes  of,  34—38.  718  ; 
apparatus  for  remedying,  480 ; 
breathing  exercise  for,  697 
Cookery:  Education  for  the  senses 
by,'  222 — 223  ;  necessity  for  teach- 
ing with  respect  to,  525  ;  vege- 
tables, 614;  rules  of  Wallace 
system,  718 
Co-operation,    Development    of,  by 

games,  466 
Corsie,  Mr.,  Play  organised  by,  100, 

259.  302—311,  348 
Courses  :  For  most  men  who  are  too 
busy,  I — 13  ;  for  women  and  girls, 
68— -78 ;  to  remedy  obesity,  131 — 
143  ;  of  physical  development  for 
boys,  3.50 — ^370 ;  few  minutes'  for 
very  busy  people,  400 — 410 ;  first 
model,  531—534;  new  syllabus, 
532,  536—541,  543;  second  model, 
530—532,  535—539;  for  little  chil- 
dren, 680—692  ;  for  people  past 
their  prime,  744.-752 
Cricket:  Practice  for,  26,  28,  57—58, 
— 573  ;  analysis  of  movements 
in,  20—30 ;  left-handed  play,  552  ; 
adaptation  of,  for  girls,  656—657, 
66 1 

Cycling,  113,  442—447 

Deformities  :  Exercises  for  remedying, 
III — 117;  correction  of,  by  appara- 
tus, 214 ;  of  the  extremities,  666 
—667,  673—677 
Delsarte  system  (see  Systems) 
Diet  and  Food  :  Notes  respecting, 
xvi — xvii ;  taste,  importance  of, 
15 — 16,  128  ;  remedial  diets,  37 — 38, 
134,  142 — 143  ;  ordinary  and  train- 
ing diets,  118 — 130;  meat  diet, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 
124—126,  526 — 528  ;  percentage  of 
water  in  various  foods,  233 ; 
Japanese,  of,  295,  428 ;  no-break- 
fast plan,  296 — 297,  328,  334 — 338, 
470 ;  for  boys,  356 — 359,  363—364  ; 
American  pamphlets  on,  469 ;  how 
to  begin  a  change  of  diet,  521 — 
529 ;  influence  of,  on  the  mind, 
559 ;  teaching  with  regard  to  food 
values  necessary,  537—538,  622 
— 623  ;  in  ancient  times,  583—585, 
589  ;  for  children,  683  ;  for  people 
past  their  prime,  745  (see  also 
Cookery,  Digestion,  Drinks,  Mas- 
tication, Recipes,  Stimulants) 


Diet,  Fi.eshi.ess  :  Karl  Mann's,  118, 
293 — 294  ;  Nature-Cure,  14s — 146, 
148;  Lahmann's,  ISS  ;  fallacies 
with  regard  to,  262,  297—300 ; 
experimental,  290 — 300  ;  of  Hindus, 
422,  423—424 ;  physical  feats  ac- 
complished on,  432  ;  Dr.  Kel- 
logg's,  472 ;  remedial  effects  of, 
677 

Diet,  Training  :  For  boxers  and 
fencers,  189;  for  walking,  436 — 
437  ;  instructions  by  Harry 
Andrews,  442  ;  Wallace  system, 
717,  718,  719 
Digestion  :  Stimulating  effect  of  taste 
on,  15 — 16,  128,  479—480;  effect  of 
alcohol  on,  236—237,  609  ;  leisurely 
eating  good  for,  329;  Pawlow's 
experiments  with  regard  to,  335 ; 
fatigue  caused  by  disorders  of, 
382 ;  better  breathing  an  aid  to, 
451  ;  practical  teaching  necessary 
with  regard  to,  623,  624 ;  massage 
for,  696 

Dipsomania  :  Causes  of,  14 — 15.  244 — 

245,  60S— 609 ;  cures  for,  229,  245 — 

246,  603  _  _ 
Discrimination,  Training  the  sense  ot, 

222—225,  230 
Doherty,  R.  F.  :  Service,  16,  55—57, 

408 — 409  ;  backhand  drive,  30 
Dress  (see  Clothing) 
Drill  (see  Gymnastics  and  Drill) 
Drinks,  General  notes  on,  233—247, 

608—615  .  , 

Dulness,  Bad  effects  of,  376,  386,  670 
Dumbbells :    Experiments   with,    473 ; 
spring-grip    dumbbells,     668 — 669, 
670 — 671  ;  exercises,  726 
Dyspepsia,    Massage-movements  for, 
702 


Emotions :  Fatigue  caused  by,  382 ; 
effect  on  the  breathing,  452,  459— 
460 ;  effects  on  the  body,  469 — 470, 
481—482,  560—561,  634—625 

Excretion  :  Training  the  sense  of,  230 
—231  ;  table  of,  233 ;  effects  of 
alcohol  on,  236 ;  result  of  thor- 
ough mastication  on,  329 ;  aided 
by  a  heavy  breakfast,  335  ;  fatigue 
caused  through  disorders  of,  382; 
theories  respecting,  394 

Exercise :  Motives  for,  14,  22 ;  in 
cities,  39—50,  83—85  ;  causation 
of  fatigue  by,  387 ;  leisurelmess 
in,  602  ;  rules  of  Wallace  system, 
719 

Exercises  :  Breathing  and  voice-pro- 
duction, 36,  92—97,  269,  274 — 277, 
425,  450,  453—462,  697,  727  ;  relax- 
ing, 59 ;  arm-raising,  65 ;  for 
nerve-training,  159,  162—168; 
sense-training,  226 — 230  ;  left-side 
training,  545—554 ;  suggested 
method  for,  606 ;  floor  exercise 
621  ;  physical  effects  of,  6215—627  , 
extremities,  for  the,  668,  676,  678  ; 
for  children,  674,  682—692,  731  ; 
balancing,  686  ;  eye-roUing  and 
face-contortions,  740;  for  liver, 
736  (see  also  Courses,  Gymnas- 
tics and  Drill,  Plank,  Systems, 
etc.) 

Exercises,  Preparatory,  for  Games 
AND  Athletics  :  Cricket  practice, 
26,  28,  29,  57—58;  "hundred  up," 
51—55,  436,  542,  575,  686;  lawn- 
tennis  service,  55—57,  408—409 ; 
foot-drill,  107—108 ;  rowing,  for 
140;  fencing,  for,  193—194,  4oi- 
402  ;  swimming,  320,  321 ;  boxing; 
408  ;  starting,  686 

Exercises,  Remedial:   For  indiges 
tion  and  constipation,  34—38 ;  for 
deformities,  in— 117;  for  obesity, 
131—143,  736;  for  the  young,  4S7 
—490 


Expression:  Regulation  of,  159,  161— 
162,  600,  606—  607  ;  effect  of,  on  the 
emotions,  452,  454 ;  Delsarte's 
theories,  496 — 499,  506—507 ;  im- 
portance of,  598 ;  hintF  on,  654 ; 
facial  contortions  for  the  im- 
provement of,  740 

Eyes:  "  Untensing  "  of,  493—494,  74o; 
eye-rolling  exercise,  740 

Fatigue,  37'— 387,  683,  731 
Feet :  Exercises,  7 ;  deformed  by 
wrong  clothing,  112,  385—386; 
remedies  for  flat  feet,  113,  480— 
481,  487,  488  ;  training  of,  1S3— 184, 
667 — 679 ;  massage  for  cold  feet, 
702 

Fencing:  General  instructions,  181— 
196,  199 — 205  ;  value  of,  in  training 
the  muscular  sense,  218;  poise  and 
repose  cultivated  by,  230;  exer- 
cises for,  401 — 402 
Fitzsimmons,  Robert,  Breathing  exer- 
cises by,  94,  276 — 277,  462 
Fives  :  Left-hand  stroke,  33  ;  sugges- 
tions for  adapting  in  cities,  103 ; 
good  exercise  for  girls,  664,  665 
Fletcher,   Mr.   Horace :  Experiments 
in  diet  and  mastication,  325,  327— 
334,  348,  401,  418,  470,  717— 7'8; 
theories  of  fatigue,  378 
Flexibility  (see  Suppleness) 
Flvnn,  Lieut.  T.  A.  W.  :  Gymnasium 
of,    43—44,    510—5"  ;    notes  on 
boxing  and  fencing  by,  181—205  ; 
notes  on  training  of  the  senses 
by,  216 — 222;  course  for  boys  by, 
350—370,    547,    550;  suggestions 
for  remedial  work  by,  478—491  ; 
"Parallel    Bars"    by,  515—520; 
hints  on  diet  by,  528—529;  vault- 
ing horse  and  horizontal  bar  exer- 
cises by,  637—650;  notes  on  ap- 
paratus by,  631—636;  course  for 
children  by,  687—692 ;  gj'mnastic 
exercises  and  instructions  by,  704 
— 714 

Food  (see  Diet  and  Food) 
Football :  American  methods,  23,  598  ; 
practice    with    left    side  recom- 
mended, 550 ;   adaptation  of,  for 
girls,  66i 
France,  Physical  education  in,  253 
Frowning,  603 — 604,  678 


Games  and  Play:  General  not^s  on, 
22—33 ;  in  cities,  39—50 ;  British 
games  and  suggested  changes,  98 
—no;  value  of,  •..•62,  313,  676; 
children,  for,  301—313,  478—479, 
6S4  ;  preparation  for,  350  ;  theories 
respecting  origin  and  uses  of, 
465—467  ;  Greek  games,  586,  589 ; 
for  girls,  656—665  ;  musical  games, 
664  (see  also  Athletic  Sports, 
Racquets,  Squash) 
Gardening,  Value  of,  as  exercise,  751 
Gates,   Professor  Elmer,  Researches 

of,  231,  283,  469—470,  481 
German  systems  (see  Systems) 
Germany :  Nature  Cure  methods  in, 
82^    144—156 ;     characteristics  of 
physical  education  in,  252 
Girls,  Games  for,  656—665 
Golf:  Practice  for  body-swins,  72— 
73,  406;  benefits  of,  as  physical 
training,  101,  751 
Graduation,  Value  of,  606 
Grains   and    cereals,    "  Salts  con- 
tained in,  613 
Greeks,   Physical  education  of,  296, 

509,  5S3— 592 

Gripping  and  Tension  :  Waste  ot 
energy  by,  160;  effect  on  the 
voice,  271 — 272  ;  characteristic  of 
Americans,  467;  Delsartcan  in- 
structions for  remedying,  492—508 

Gulick,  Professor  Luther:  Remarks- 
on  play,  25 — 26,  465—467 


Gym.vasia:  Suggestions  for,  in  cities, 
4' — 50;  value  of  open-air,  30S ; 
ventilation  of,  393—394 ;  arrange 
ment  and  equipment  of,  509 — 515 

Gymnastics  and  Drill  :  Suggestions 
for  utilising  a  small  space,  42 — 
47;  merits  of,  So — Si,  650,  660; 
rope-climbing,  167,  16S,  283 ; 
squad-work  on  the  Continent,  249 
— -59 ;  drills  with  special  music, 
344 ;  need  of  educated  teachers 
for,  411 — 420;  general  notes,  509, 
629 — (537  ;  parallel  bars,  51s— S20  ; 
three  "  Model  Courses "  esti 
mated,  530 — 544 ;  in  ancient 
times,  5S9 ;  apparatus  work,  687- 
6941  70s — 7-4;  technical  terms, 
704 — 705  ;  hygienic  drill,  724—726  ; 
hints  to  teachers,  729 — 733  (see 
also  Exercises,  Systems,  Courses) 

Habits,  Formation  of,  14 — 15,  595 — 607 
Hackenschmidt,  Methods  of,  264,  442 
Haig,  Dr.  :  Theories  respecting  uric 

acid,  240,  243,  37S,  3S1  ;  diet  of, 

292,  294 

Hale,  Dr.  A.  Creighton,  on  massage, 

693 — 695.  696 — 697,  701 
Hall,  Dr.  Walker:   Researches  respect 

ing  Xanthins  and  Purius,  125 — 126  ; 

experiments  with  regard  to  diet, 

300 

Hands,  Training  of,  667 — 673 
Hearing,  E.xercises  for  training,  228 
Heart :  Effects  of  alcohol  on,  236,  237  ; 
remedial    exercises    and  sugges- 
tions for,  400,  699 
Hero-worship,  Value  of,  197,  467,  542 
Hindu  Yoga  system:  Practice  for  re- 
pose, 158;  diet,  295,  332;  training 
421—426,  585 ;   breathing,  450, 
45S>  461,  462 ;   physical  feats  of, 
594 

Hirst,  George,  Positions  of,  1:7 
Hockey,  72,  661 

Holbein,  Montague:  Training,  121— 
122,  441 

Horizontal  bar :  Instructions  and  exer- 
cises, 250,  488,  599,  645—650 ;  tech- 
nical terms,  704;  dimensions,  etc., 
of,  706 

Hurdling,  American  practice  for,  567 
576—577 

Imagination:  Practice  by  means  of, 
276  ;  effects  of,  on  the  body,  625  ; 
hints  for  control  cf,  fi54  ;  develop- 
ment of,  751 — 752 

Inclined  plank  {see  Plank) 

Independent  use  of  the  two  sides,  xv, 
4,  177,  212—213,  346,  667—669,  722 
—723  (see  also  Left  Side  Training) 

India  {see  Hindu)  .  ' 

Indigestion,  Remedies  for,  34—38,  607 

Individuality,  Importance  of,  in 
systems,  178— iSo,  252—253 

Insomnia  (see  Sleeplessness) 

Interest,  Importance  of,  in  physical 
education,  215,  227,  259,  267—268, 
282  ' 

James,  Professor  William:  Theory 
respecting  expression,  i6i,  454- 
remarks  respecting  over-intensity, 
423 ;  researches  respecting  in- 
fluence of  the  breathing  on  the 
emotions,  459 

Japanese:  Diet  of,  295,  332;  Jujitsu 
method  of  physical  culture,  341, 
426—431 

Judgment  {see  Discrimination) 

Jujitsu  {see  Japanese) 

Jumping:  Art  of  jumping  from  a 
height,  166;  correct  gymnastic 
torm  of,  252 ;  American  methods 
467,  469,  472,  569—577 

Kellogg,  Dr.  :  Massage  movements 
lor  indigestion,  37  ;  treatment  for 
obesity,     14a;     researches  with 
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dynamometer,  470 ;  experiments 
with  regard  to  left  side  training, 
548—549 

Kneipp,  Nature  Cure  methods  of,  152 

Lagrange,  Dr.  Fernand,  Indiscrimin- 
ate   gymnastics    condemned  by, 
^    ,  5'i— 513.  S14 

Lahmann,  Herr,  Nature  Cure  methods 

of,  155 
Lapps,  Diet  of,  295 
Laspee,  de.  Exercises  by,  xiv,  36,  60 

740 

Latham,  Peter,  Self-suggestion  prac- 
tised by,  158 

Lawn  tennis :  Back-hand  drive,  30 ; 
suggestions  for  adapting  in 
cities,  103—104 ;  practice  for  ser- 
vice, 408—409,  557,  572 

Left  Side  Training  :  Macdonald 
Smith  system,  212 ;  American 
experiments  as  to  results  of,  473 
— 474 ;  Ambidextral  Society,  544  ; 
general  remarks  respecting,  545 — 
554 ;  suggested  exercises,  '578 
_  value  of,  672  ;  for  children,  683 

Leisureliuess,  Cultivation  of,  598  -603, 
652 — 653 

Leisurely  eating  {see  Mastication) 
Light :  Importance  of,  xvi,  399 ;  cures 
by,  399 

Ling  system :  general  account  of,  163, 
170 — 180,  252  ;  changes  introduced 
in  England,  343,  344 ;  independent 
control  of  the  two  sides  neglected 
l^y.  547  ;  Games  introduced  into, 
661 

Liver:  Effects  of  alcohol  on,  237; 
exercises  for,  246,  736;  value  of 
exercise  for,  627 ;  massage  for, 
697,  702 

Lungs :  Exercises  for,  135 ;  anatomy 
of,  620  {see  also  Breathing  and 
Voice-production) 

Macdonald  Smith,  Mr.,  account  of, 

206 

Macdonald  Smith  system :  Indepen- 
dent control  of  two  sides  acquired 
by,  XV,  346,  547—548;  full  move- 
ments of,  177,  535,  627,  698 ; 
general  estimate,  206—215 ;  for 
voice  production,  276 ;  freedom 
and  variety  of  movements  in,  28?, 
503 

Mann,  Karl:  Open-air  gymnasium  at 
Berlin,  47;  diet  of,  118,  293—294, 
432 

Massage  :  Importance  of,  xviii,  573, 
5S0 ;  of  abdomen,  3 ;  for  indiges- 
tion and  constipation,  37 ;  self- 
massage,  69,  410,  693—703,  749  ;  for 
obesity,  131,  136;  use  of  elec- 
tricity for,  150;  value  for  boxing 
and  fencing,  188—189;  Sandow's 
embrocation  and  chart  of  mas- 
sage,  282—283;  hints  by  Harry 
Andrews,  442;  recommended  bv 
Delsarte,  504;  teaching  of,  to 
children,  540,  685—686;  Chinese 
methods,  585 ;  in  ancient  times, 
589  ;  head-massage,  730 — 731 
Mastication  :  Leisurely  eating, 
general  remarks  respecting,  326— 
334,  595—596;  advantages  of,  348; 
complete  chewing,  470,  544 ;  teach- 
ing of,  to  children  necessary,  479, 
538,  623—624 

Memory,  Training  of,  222 — 225,  751  

752 

rrV!°^'  Value  of,  in  exercise,  232,  472 
Momentum  Inertia  "  system,  728 

Mosso,  Professor :  Ergograph  in- 
vented by,  371,  372—373 ;  theories 
respecting  fatigue,  373,  .;,74,  683  ; 
on  stimulants,  378,  379— 3S0 ;  ex- 
penments  with  respect  to  carbonic 
acid,  394  ;  on  gymnastic  training, 
513— 5'4 
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Muscles:  Value  of  full  contractions 
for,  208,  209,  210 — 211  ;  various 
functions  of,  213,  286,  729,  737 ; 
training  of  muscular  sense,  229' 
230;  culture  of,  263—264;  danger 
in  over-development  of,  287  ;  effect 
of  fatigue  on,  373—374 ;  illustra- 
tions 01,  618,  619,  622 ;  effect  of 
emotions  on,  626 
Music,  Use  of,  for  drill,  178—179,  206 
—207,  214,  342,  532 

Nature  Cure  methods:  Account  of, 
82,  144 — 156,  723 — 726  ;  open-air 
gymnasia,  108—109,  149.  308 ;  air- 
bath,  268  ;  barefoot  walking,  399  ; 
comparison  of,  with  Jujitsu,  427 
Nerves,  Training  of,  157 — 169,  213 — 
215,  341 

No-breakfast  plan  {see  Diet  and 
Food) 

Nostrils,  Remedy  of  deformities  in, 
116 

Obesity:  Exercises  for,  117,  131 — 143, 
496,  736 ;  Sandow's  course,  282. 
283,  286 

Parallel  bars,  515 — 520 
Pawlow,  Experiments  by,  15,  240,  335 
Persians,  Physical  training  of,  584 
Physical  culture  systems  {see  Sysrems> 
Physical  economy,  177 — 17S,.  729 
Physiology  and  anatomy,  616—628 
Plank,  Inclined,  7—8,  61—62,  711,  749; 
for  women,  73  ;  remedial  exercises 
on,  113,  114,  488;  plank-walking  ia 
the  roof,  167  ;  swimming  exercises 
on,  320;  training  of  the  feet  by. 
480—481,  676 
Play  {see  Games  and  Play) 
Poise  {see  Balance  and  Poise) 
Position:   Importance   of,    161,  484— 
487  ;    "  heels  together,"  464—465, 
541—542 ;    correct   standing,  479, 
495 

Practice  for  sports  :  American  methods 
of,  569—582 ;  bedroom  practice, 
597 

Priessnitz,  Nature  Cure  methods  of. 

Promptitude,  xiv— xv,  163—167 
Proteid :  Diagram  of  proteid  values 
of  various  foods,  622  ;  importance, 
of,  127,  298 
Pulse-foods,    "  Salts  "   contained  in, 
613 

Punch-ball  practice,    131,    187,  276— 

277  > 
Putting  the  shot,  4(59,  570,  578,  579 

Quarter-circle  exercises,  367,  369 

Racing  :  Starting,  469;  hundred  yards 
sprint,    563—564 ;    American  me- 
thods, 570 — 576  (see  also  Running) 
Racquets,  40,  103,  553,  597 
Recipes:     Drinks,     for,    611,  612; 

various  dishes,  292 — 293,  522 — 525 
Recreation  (see  Games  and  Play) 
Relaxation  and  Repose  :  Value  of, 
xiv,  15S — 162,  195 — 196,  213—214, 
230.  231  ;  exercises  for,  12—13,  59, 
76—77,  409—410,  651—652 ;  effect 
on  breathing  and  voice,  271—272; 
neglect  of,  345—346,  573.  729  ;  Del- 
sarte system,  474—475,  492-  508  ; 
necessity  for  teaching  in  schools, 
544,  685,  731  ;  acquirement  of 
habit  of,  596;  methods  of  Dr. 
George  Wilson  for,  658 ;  for  the 
extremities,  668 
Remedial  hints  for  the  very  busy,  651 
—65s 

Rest  (see  Relaxation  and  Repose) 
Restraint,  Importance  of,  598 
Rhythm:  Importance  of,  214,  490  -491, 

683  ;  gymnastics,  in,  669,  705 
Rings  {see  Apparatus) 
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Romans:     Diet     of,     296;  physical 

.education  of,  583 — 5g2 
Rope-climbing,  167 — 16S,  283,  602,  7°^ 

—708 

Rotch,  Dr.,  Diet  experiments  by,  126 

Round  shoulders,  489 — 490 

Rowing :   Sandow  exercise  for,   2S3 ; 

general  hints   and  practices  for, 

323—325,  474,  549—55° 
Running:  Bent  leg  running,  383,  384 

— 3S3  ;  general  remarks,  265,  3S3— 

385,  440 — 442  {see  also  Racing) 


Salisbury  treatment,  240,  292 

"  Salts  "  :  Uses  of,  128—129,  357,  718; 

tables  of,  in  various  foods,  612 — 

613 

Sandow,  Eugene :  Work  in  physical 

culture,  414 
Sandow  system  {see  Systems) 
Savate,  187 

Savill,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  :  Quotation 
from,  respecting  play,  302 ;  recom- 
mendation respecting  ventilation, 
393 

Beaver,  Dr.  Jay  W.  :  Statistics  by, 
respecting  effects  of  tobacco,  239 ; 
on  use  of  apparatus  in  gymnasia, 
510 

See,    Dr.    Germain :    Treatment  for 

obesity,  142 
Self-control,  Acquirement  of,  through 

slow  eating,  332 
Self-suggestion  :       Alteration  of 

breathing  by,  96  ;  use  of,  in  nerve 

training,    1.58  ;    for  busy  people, 

653  ;  for  sleeplessness,  ^95 
Senses,  Training  of,  216 — 332 
Shot  {see  Putting  the  Shot) 
Singing :  Production  of  the  voice  in, 

272 — 27s  ;   Delsartean  advice  for, 

495  {see  also  Breathing  and  Voice 

jProduction) 
Skipping :    Exercise    for,  409 — 410 ; 

value  of,  461,  662,  663 ;  for  weak 

ankles    and   flat   feet,    488,    676 ; 

as  practice  for  racing,  570 
Sleeping:   General  recommendations, 

392  ;  in  open  air,  81,  155,  159 — 160, 

392 — 393 

Sleeplessness  :  Causes  of,  392  ;  cures 

for,  425,  490,  694— 69s  _ 
Slow  eating  {see  Mastication) 
Smell,  Training  of  the  sense  of,  226, 

228 — 229,  598 
Smith,    Macdonald    {see  Macdonald 

Smith) 
Sneezing,  Vailue  of,  628 
Speaking  :  Delsartean  advice  for,  495  ; 

acquirement    of   leisureliness  in, 

600 

Spinal  curvature :  Remedial  work  for, 
483 — 489,  491  ;  caused  by  wrong 
positions,  677 


Sports  {see  Athletic  Sports) 

Squad-work,  573,  578 

Squash :    Suggestions   for,   in  cities, 

39,   48,    loi ;    good   exercise  for 

girls,  664 

Starting :  American  practice  for,  469, 

574  ;  exercise  for,  686 
Stebbins,    Mrs.  :    System   of  repose, 

493.  494—495 
Stimulants  :  Mental  stimulants,  240 
— 241  ;  fallacies  with  regard  to, 
262—263 ;  effects  of,  380 ;  fatigue 
caused  by,  381—382  {see  also 
Alcohol) 

Strain  :  Excess  of,  in  many  courses, 
28s — 286,    739 ;    bad   for   the  ex- 
tremities, 669 
Style :  Hints  for  gymnasts,  705 
Sully,  Mr.  E.  :  Bash-ball  invented  by, 
307 ;    drills    with    special  music 
given  by,  344     .       ,  ,     ,  1 
Suppleness,  Cultivation  of,  by  the  Del- 

sarte -system,  492 — 508 
Swedish  system  {see  Ling  System) 
Swimming :     Exercises     for  breast- 
stroke,   406—407 ;    general  notes, 

314,  317.  320—323, 

Switzerland:  Compulsory  gymnastics 
in,  82 — 83  ;  organised  games  in, 
306,  500 

Swoboda  system,  602 

Systems:  "What  to  Demand  from 
Systems,"  51 — 66  ;  Delsartean,  59, 
492 — 508,  602,  668,  676 ;  Nature 
Cure,    144—156;    army,    170— 171, 

342 —  343,  345  ;  Macdonald  Smith, 
206—215;   German,  252,  340 — 341, 

343 —  344 ;  Sandow,  280  ;  British,  339 
— 349;  Japanese,  426 — 431;  im- 
portance of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in,  266,  267  ;  Yoga,  421—426  ; 
Swoboda,  602  ;  "  Various  Systems 
Estimated,"  715 — 728 

Taste  :  Effect  of,  on  the  digestion, 
479 — 480 ;  training  of  the  sense  of, 
229 

Tea :   Percentage  of  water  in,  233 ; 

bad   effects   of,   239 ;  substitutes 

for,  609 — 610 
Teachers,  Hints  to,  729 — 733 
Team-work  {see  Squad-work) 
Tennis,  History  of,  476 
Tension  {see  Gripping  and  Tension) 
Thinness,  Remedial  diet  for,  134 
Thoroughness     {see     Accuracy  and 

Thoroughness) 
Thought:   Training   of,   by  Jujitsu 

system,  427 — 428     control  of,  597, 

606  ;  turning  of,  into  action,  654 
Throwing  and  catching  :  Practice  for, 

404—405,  570,  746 — 747  ;  value  of, 

as  exercise,  657,  671,  686 
Tobacco,  Effects  of,  238 — 239 
Touch,  Training  the  sense  of,  229 


Track  athletics,  574 — S75>  jSo 
Training:  For  boys,  359,  369 — 370; 
general  hints,  441 — 442,  580 — 582  ; 
American  methods,  566,  570,  573 — 
582,  661 ;  in  ancient  times,  583 — 
592  ;  for  the  extremities,  666—679  ; 
for  gymnasts,  705 — 706 

Uric  acid ;  Presence  in  flesh  foods, 
248 ;  fatigue  caused  by,  378 

Vaulting :  Instructions  and  exercises, 
258,  634 — 645 ;  American  instruc- 
tions for,  576 — 577  ;  performance 
at  Zurich,  629 

Vegetables :  Percentage  of  water  in, 
233 ;  pure  soft  water  obtained 
from,  233;  "salts"  contained  in, 
612,  613,  614;  cooking  of,  614 

Ventilation  and  air,  393 — 399 

Vigoro,  665 

Voice-production  {see  Breathing  and 
Voice-production) 

Walking:    Barefoot,  146 — 147,  160; 

general  hints,  264,  432 — 440,  569 ; 

bent  leg  z;erj«i  straight  leg,  433 

435  ;  Delsarte's  instructions,  505  ; 

practice    for,    542 ;    positions  of, 

5761    577  ;    leisureliness    in,    600 ; 

effects  on  the  liver  of,  627 
Wands,   Exercises  with,  73 — 75,  134, 

533 

Washing,  539 — 540,  600 — 602 

Water  {see  Baths  and  Water  Treat- 
ments) 

Water  polo,  468 

Weight-lifting,  570,  602 

Wilke,  Fraulein,  416,  541 

Will:  Training  of,  226,  557—562;  use 
of,  in  correcting  deformities,  491 

Wilson,  Dr.  George,  Quotation  from, 
493—494 

Wolff,  Dr.,  Analysis  of  foods  by,  612 
—613 

Wollowicz,    Count :    Experiments  re- 
specting effects  of  alcohol,  237 
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Edition.  6d. 
King  Solomon's  Mines.     By  H. 

Rider    Haggard.  Illustrated. 

3s.  6d.    People's  Edition,  6d. 
Kiss   of  the   Enemy,  The.  By 

Headon  Hill.  6s. 
Koreans  at  Home.   By  Constance 

J.  D.  Tayler.    With  6  Plates  in 

Colour  and  24  in  Black  and  White. 

3s.  6d. 

Kronstadt.  By  Max  Pemberton.  6s. 
Ladies'   Physician,   The.     By  A 

London  Physician.    3s,  6d. 
Laird's  Luck,  The,  and  other  Fireside 

Tales.     By  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH 

(Q).  6s. 

Land    of   the  Dons,  The.  By 

Leonard  Williams,  Author  of 
"  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Spain,"  &c. 
With  about42 Illustrations.  15s.net. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Water- 
Colour.  By  J.  MacWhirter, 
R.A.  With  23  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

Letts's  Diaries  and  other  Time- 
saving  Puhlications  published 
exclusively  by  Cassell  &  Com- 
pany.  (A  list pree  on  application.) 

Li  Hung-chang.  By  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald Little.  With  Rembrandt 
Frontispiece  and  3  Full-page  Plates. 
15s.  net. 

Lieutenant  of  the  King,  A.  By 

Morice  Gerard.  6s. 


List,  Ye  Landsmen!    By  W.  Clark 

Russell.    3s.  6d. 
Little  Huguenot,  The.    By  Max 
Pemberton.  New  Edition,  is.  6d. 
Little   Minister,  The.    By  J.  M. 
Barrie.    Illustrated.    Cheap  Edi- 
tion.   3s.  6d. 
Little  No  vice.The.  ByALixKiNC.  6s. 
Little  Squire,  The.    By  Mrs.  Henry 

de  la-  Pasture.    3s.  6d. 
London,  Cassell's  Guide  to.  Illus- 
trated. New  Edition,  6d. ;  cloth,  is. 
London,  Greater.   Two  Vols.  With 
about    400    Illustrations.  Cheap 
Edition.    4s.  6d.  each. 
London,  Old  and  New.     Six  Vols. 
With  about  1,200  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Cheap  Edition.  4s.  6d.  each. 
London,  Eambles  In  and  Near.  By 
W.  J.Loftie,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
Popular  Edition,  6s. 
Lord    Protector,    The.     By  S. 

Levett-Yeats.  6s. 
Lovers  of  Lorraine,  The.     By  S. 

Walkey.  6s. 
Man  in  Black,  The.    By  Stanley 

Weyman.    3s.  6d. 
Marie-Eve.  By  Marian  Bower.  6s. 
Marine  Painting  in  Water-Colour. 
By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A. R.A.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates,  ss. 
Masque  of  Days,  A.  With  40  pages 
of  Designs  in  Colour  by  Walter 
Crane.  6s. 
Master  of  Ballantrae.    By  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  6s.  Popular  Edition, 
3s.  6d.   Pocket  Edition,  limp  cloth, 
2S.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 
Mechanics,  Cassell's  Cyclopaedia  of. 
Edited  by  Paul   N.  Hasluck. 
Prolusely  Illustrated.    Series  i,  2, 
3,  and  4,  each  complete  in  itself. 
7s.  6d.  each. 
Medicine.  Manuals  for  Students  of. 

{A  list  forwarded  post  free.) 
Metalworking :  A  Book  of  Tools, 
Matsrials,  and  Processes  for  the 
Handyman.  Edited  by  Paul  N. 
Hasluck.  With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Working  Drawings. 
768  pages,  9s.. 
Military  Forces  of  the  Crown. 
Iheir  Organisation  and  Equip- 
ment. By  Colonel  W.  H.  Danieu 
Illustrated,  ss. 
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Music,  Illustrated  History  of.  By 

F.MIL  Naumann.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  GpuE  Ouseley, 
Bart,  illustrated.  Cheap  Edition. 
Two  Vols.  18s. 

Musk  of  Roses.  By  Mary  L. 
Pendeked.  6s. 

Nat  Harlowe,  Mountebanl£.  By 
George  R.  Sims.  Willi  16  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 

National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (The 
Tate  Gallery),  The  Catalogue 
of  the.  Containing  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  a  List  of  all  the  Pictures 
exhibited.    6d.  net. 

National  Library,  Cassell's.  3d. 
and  fid.  List  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. Nno  and  Improved  Issue, 
in  weekly  volumes,  6d.  net. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  Edited 

by  Lionel  Gust,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrating  every   Picture  in  the 

National  Porlrait  Gallery.  Two 
Vols.         6s.  net. 

Nation's  Pictures,  The.  Complete  in 
4  Vols.  Each  containing  48  Beau- 
tiful Coloured  Reproductions  of 
some  of  the  finest  Modern  Paintings 
in  the  Public  Picture  Galleries  of 
Great  Britain,  with  descriptive  Te.xt. 
Cloth,  12s.  ;  half-leather,  15s.  each. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's.  Cheap 
Editiofi.  With  about  2,000  Illus- 
trations. In  Three  Double  Vols. 
6s.  each. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's  Concise. 

By  E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.L.S.  With  several  Hun- 
dred Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

Nature  and  a  Camera,  With.  By 

Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  With 
Frontispiece,  and  180  Pictures  from 
Photographs  direct  from  Nature  by 
C.  Kearton.  Cheap  Edition. 
7s.  6d. 

Nature's  Riddles.  By  H.  W. 
Shepheard-Walwyn,  M.A.,  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  6s. 

Neho  the  Nailer.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  6s. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,   The   Life  of. 

By  Michael MacDonagh.  With 
Rembrandt  Frontispiece.  16s.  net. 


Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts. 

By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  (Q).  6s. 

Our  Bird  Friends.  By  R.  Kear  ton, 
F.Z.S.  With  100  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  direct  from  Nature  by 
C.  Kearton.  5s. 

Our  Own  Country.  With  1,200 
Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Three 
Double  Vols.    5s.  each. 

Oxford,  Reminiscences  of.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  TucKWELL,  M.A.  With 
16  Full-page  Illustrations,  gs. 

Painting,  Practical  Guides  to.  With 
Coloured  Plates : — 
Chi.\a  Painting.  5s. 
Neutral  Tint.  5s. 

Flowers,  and  How  to  paint  them.  cs. 
Manual  OF  Oil  Painting,  as.  6d. 
Macwhirter's  Landscape  Painting  in 

Water-colour.  5s. 
Wyllie's  Marine  painting  in  Water 
■  Colour.  5s. 

Paris,  CasseU's  Illustrated  Guide  to. 

Paper,  6d.;  cloth,  is. 
Peel,  Sir  R.     By  Lord  Rosebery. 

2S.  6d. 

Penny  Magazine,  The.  With  about 
650  Illustrations.  In  Quarterly 
Volumes,    as.  6d.  each. 

Peoples  of  the  World,  The.   By  Dr. 

Robert  Brown.  In  Si.x  Vols. 
Illustrated.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Peril  and  Patriotism.  True  Tales 
of  Heroic  Deeds  and  Startling 
Adventures.  Two  Vols,  in  One.  5s. 

Physical      Educator,  CasseU's. 

Edited  by  Eu.STACE  Mile.s,  M.A. 
With  upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.  9s. 

Pictorial  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

With  320  Copyright  Illustrations 
from  Photographs,  gs. 
Pictures  of  Many  Wars.    By  Fred- 
eric Villiers.  6s. 

Picturesque  America.  In  Four  Vols. , 
with  48  Steel  Plates  and  800  Wood 
Engravings.  ^^12  12s.  the  set. 
Popular  Edition.    i8s.  each. 

Picturesque  Canada.  With  600 
Original  Illustrations.  Two  Vols. 
£g  gs.  the  set. 

Picturesque  Mediterranean,  The. 

With  Magnificent  Illustrations  by 
leading  Artists.  Complete  in  Two 
Vols.    £2  23.  each. 
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Pigeons,  Falton'a  Book  of.  Edited 
by  Lewis  Wright.  Revised  and 
Supplemented  by  llie  Rev.  W.  F. 
I.,UM  LEY.  Witli  50  Full-page  Illus- 
trations. Popular  Edilio7i.  los.  6d. 
Original  Edilion,  with  50  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings. 21S. 

Planet,  The  Story  of  Our.  By  Prof. 
BoNNEY,  F.  R.S.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  Maps  and  about  100 
Illustrations.  L heap  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

Playfair,  Lyon,  First  Lord  Playfair 
of  St.  Andrews,  Memoirs  and  Cor- 
respondence of.  By  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid.  With  Two  Portraits.  Cheap 
Ediliofi.    7s.  6d. 

Poultry,  The  Book  of.  By  Levvis 
Wright.  Popular  Edition,  los.  6d, 

Poultry,  The  New  Book  of.  By 

Lewis  Wright.  With  30  Coloured 
Plates  by  J.  W.  Ludlow,  and  other 
Illustrations.  21s. 

Poultry  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By 
Lewis  Wright.  With  Eight 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

Postcards,  Cassell's  Art.  3  Series, 
each  containing  reproductions  of 
six  of  Barnard's  Character  Sketches 
from  Dickens.  6d.  each  Series. 
4  Series  Nation's  Pictures,  each 
containing  six  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions in  colour  of  Standard  Works 
of  Art.  6d.  each  Series.  The 
Tower  of  London  series,  six  views 
reproduced  in  colour  from  drawings 
by  H.  E.  Tidmarsh.  Views  of 
London  series,  six  views  reproduced 
in  colour  from  the  original  drawings 
by  Charles  Wilkinson. 

Profitable  Home  Farming,  specially 
adapted  to  Occupants  of  Small 
Homesteads.  By 'Yeoman.'  is.; 
cloth,  is.  6d. 

Q's  Works.   5s.  each. 

j'DEAD  Man's  Rock. 
{•The  Splendid  spur. 

fTHE  ASTONISHING  HISTORY    OF  TROY 
TOWN. 

"I  Saw  three  Ships,"  and  other  Winter's 
Tales. 

Noughts  and  Crosses. 
The  Delectable  Duchy, 
Wandhring  Heath. 
•  Also  at  3S.  6d.     l  Also  People's  Edilions  at  6d. 

Queen's  London,  The.  Containing 
about  450  Exquisite  Views  of  Lon- 
don and  its  Environs.  9s. 


Queen  Victoria.  A  Personal  Sketch, 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  Three 
Rembrandt  Plates  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 

Railway  Guides,  OfBcial.  With  Illus- 
trations, Maps,  &c.  Price  is.  each  ; 
or  in  Cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
London  and  North  Western  Railway. 
Great  Western  railway. 
Midland  Railway. 
Great  Northern  railway. 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 
London  and  South  western  Railway. 
LONDON,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway. 

South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway. 
Red  Mom.   By  Max  Pemberton. 
With  8  Illustrations.  6s. 

Rivers  of  Great  Britain:  Descriptive, 

Historical,  Pictorial. 
Rivers  of  the  South  and  West  coasts. 

Popular  Edition.  l6s. 

Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  Popular 
Edition,  16s. 

Rogue's  March,  The.    By  E.  W. 

Hornung.    3s.  6d. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures.  Annual 
Volume.    7s.  6d. 

Ruskin,  John :  A  Sketch  of  His  Life, 
His  Work,  and  His  Opinions,  with 
Personal  Reminiscences.  By  M. 
H.  Spielmann.  5s. 

Russia:  The  Land  of  the  Great 
White  Czar.  By  E.  C.  Phillips. 
With  48  Full- page  Illustrations. 
2S.  6d. 

Saturday  Journal,  CasseU's.  Yearly 
Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Scales  of  Heaven,  The.  Narrative, 
Legendary  and  Meditative.  With 
a  lew  Sonnets.  By  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Langbridge.  5s. 

Science  Series,  The  Century.  Con- 
sisting of  Biographies  of  Eminent 
Scientific  Men  of  the  present  Cen- 
tury. Editedby  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Crown  Bvo.  New 
Edilion.    9  Vols.    2S.  6d.  each. 

Scientific  Truth,  The  Criterion  of. 

By  George  Shann.    is.  6d. 

Sea,  The  Story  of  the.  Edited  by  Q. 
Illustrated.  In  Two  Vols.  9s.  each. 
Cheap  Edition.    5s.  each. 

Sea  Wolves,  The.  By  Max  Pember- 
ton. 3s.  6d.    People's  Edition,  6d. 

SentimenUl  Tommy.  By  J.  M. 
Barrie.    Illustrated.  6s. 
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Shaftesbury,  The  Seventh  Earl  of, 
K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By 

Edwin  Hodder.  Cheap  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.The  Plays  of  Edited  by 
Prolessor  Henry  Morley.  Com- 
plete in  Tliirteen  Vols.,  cloth,  21s.  ; 
also  39  Vols.,  cloth,  in  bo.x,  21s. 

Shakespeare,  The  England  of.  New 

Edition.  By  E.  GoADBY.  With 
Full  page  Illustrations,    as.  6d. 

Shakspere,  The  Leopold.  With  400 
Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;  half- 
persian,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Shakspere,  The  RoyaL  With  50 
Full-page  Illustrations.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.    15s.  the  set. 

Ship  of  Stars,  The.     By  A.  T. 

QUILLER-COUCH  (Q).  6s. 

Siberia,  The  Real.  By  J.  Foster 
Eraser.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs.  Popu- 
lar Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Sights  and  Scenes  in  Oxford  City  and 
University.  Described  by  Thomas 
Whittaker,  B.A.  With  100  Illus- 
traiions  after  Original  Photographs. 
Popular  Editioti,  los.  6d.  net. 

Social  England.  A  Record  of  the 
Progress  of  the  People.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A. 
New  Illustrated  Edition.  Six 
Vols.,  14s.  net  each. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's 
Book  of.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    New  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

Sports  of  the  World.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Aflalo,  F.I^.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 
With  several  hundreds  of  New  and 
Original  Illustrations.  12s. 

Standard  Library,  Cassell's.  is.  net 

each.    (List  free  on  application.) 

Star-Land.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
LL.  D.  Illustrated.  Nexu  and  En- 
larged Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Sun,  The  Story  of  the.    By  Sir 

Robert  Ball,  LL.D.  With  Eight 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illus- 
trations.   Cheap  Edition.    los.  6d. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  In  words 
of  one  syllable.  6d. 


Technical  Instruction.  A  Series  of 
Practical  Volumes.  Edited  by  P. 
N.  Hasluck.  Illustrated.  2s.  each. 

Pkactical  Staircash  joinery. 
Practical  .Metal  Plate  work. 

PRACITCAL  Gas  FlTTJNO. 
PRAC'ITCAL  UKAU(.iriS,MI2N'S  WORK. 

Pkactical  Graining  and  Marislini;. 

Toledo  and  Madrid  :  Their  Records 
and  Romances.  By  Leonard 
Williams.  With  55  Illustrations. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Tidal  Thames,  The.  By  Grant 
Allen.  With  India  Proof  Im- 
pressions of  20  magnificent  Full- 
page  Photogravure  Plates,  and  with 
many  other  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
after  Original  Drawings  by  W.  L. 
Wyllie,  A.R.A.    425.  net. 

Tommy  and  GrizeL  By  J.  M.  Bareie. 
6s. 

Tomorrow's  Tangle.  By  Geraldine 
Bonner.  63. 

Treasurelsland.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Cheap  Illustrated  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
Pocket  Eaition.  Cloth,  2s.  net  ; 
leather,  3s.  net. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.A.,  The  Water- 
Colour  Sketches  of,  in  the 
National  Gallery.  With  58  Fac- 
simile Reproductions  in  Colour, 
comprising  the  rivers  of  France — 
the  Seine — the  rivers  of  England,  the 
ports  of  England.  The  descrip- 
tive text  written  by  Theodore  A. 
Cook,  M..'\.,  F.S.A.     ^3  3s.  net. 

"Unicode":  The  Universal  Tele- 
graphic Phrase  Book.  Desk  or 
Pocket  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Annals  of.  By 
E.  T.  Bradley  (Mrs.  A.  Murray 
Smith).  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition. 
21S. 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.  By  F. 
Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 
With  240  beautiful  Coloured  Plates. 
Cheap  Edition.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Wild  Nature's  Ways.  By  R.  K  ear- 
ton,  F.Z.S.  With  200  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs  by  the 
Author  and  C.  Kearton.  los.  6d. 

"Work"  Handbooks.  Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Editor  of 
Work.    Illustrated,    is.  each. 

Wrecker,  The.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
6s.  Popular  Edition,  3s,  6d. 
Pocket  P.dition.  Cloth,  2S.  net ; 
leather,  3s.  net. 
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Bibles  and  Religious  Works. 


Aids  to  Practical  Religion.  Selec- 
.  tions  h-om  the  Writings  and  Ad- 
dresses of  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  By  the. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
3s.  6d. 

Atonement,  The.  By  William 
Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  late 
Archbishop  of  York.  . 

Bitole  Biographies.  lUus.  is.6d;  each. 

THE  STORY  OF  MOSES  AND  JOSHUA,  By 

the  Rev.  J.  Telford.  ' 
THE  STORY  OF  THE.JUDGES.    By  the  Rev. 

I.  Wycliffe  Gedge.  '.  n'^i, 

THE  STORY  OF  SAMUEL  AND  SAUL.  Bytne 

Rev  D.  C.  Tovey.  "*,  -...-.j 

THE  STORY  OF  DAVID.  By  the ^eV.  J.  Wlia. 
THE  STORY  OF  josF.PH.    Its  Lessons  for 

To-day.    By  the  Rev.  George  Bainton. 

THE  STORY  OF  JESUS.    In  V^rse.    By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.D. 

Bible  Commentary  for.  English 
Readers.  Edited  by  Bishop  Elli- 
COTT.  With  Contributions  by 
eminent  Scholars  and"  Divines 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    Popular  Eaition.  Un- 

abrideed.    Three  Vols.  "  6s.  each. 
OLD  TESTAMENT.    Fopu  ar  Edihon.  Un- 

atrideed.   Five  Vols.   6s.  each, 
SPECIAL  POCKET  EDITIONS.     2S.  each. 

Bitole  Bictionary,  Cassell's  Concise. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter. 
LL. D.  Illustrated.  Cheap  tdiiton. 
3s.  6d. 

Bihle  Student  in  the  BritishMuseum, 
The.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  KncHiN, 
M.A.  Neio  and  Revised  Edition. 
IS.  4d. 

Child's  Bible,  The.  With  loo  Illus- 
trations and  Coloured  Plates.  Neiv 
Editio7i.    los.  6d. 

ChUd  "Wonderful,"  The.  A  Series  of 
n  Pictures  in  colours  by  W.  S. 
STAGEY,  illustrating  incidents  in 
the  Life  of  Christ,    as.  6d. 

Church  of  England,  The.  A  H  istory 
\ox  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
H  D  M.  Spenge,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  Illustrated.  Complete 
in  Four  Vols.    6s.  each. 

Church  Reform  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Noyes, 
D.D.    Illustrated.    2S.  6d. 


Early  Christianity  and.  Paganism; 
By  the  Very'  Rev.  H.  D.  SpeJice,  ' 
D.D.    Illustrated.    Cluap  Edition.  ' 
7s.  6d.  * 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S,  Library  Editij)n. 
Two  Vols.,  24s.  ;  morocco,  £2  as. 

•  Popular  Edition.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Cloth,  -gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  Cheap  Ediiion.  Cloth  gilt, 
3s.  6d.  ;  paste  grain,  5s.  net. 

Fa,mily  Prayer-Book,  The.  Edited 
by   the    Rev.    Canon  Garbett, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  S.  Martin.  With 
Full-page  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 
Gleanings  after  Harvest.  Studies 
and  Sketches  by  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Vernon,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Cheap 
Edition:   3s.  5d.  • 
"  Graven  in.  the  Ro.ck."    By  the  Rev. 
Dr.    Samuel    KtnnS,  .-'.F.R.'A:S'.'--' 
Illustrated.  Library  Edition.  Two 
Vols,  153. 

"  Heart  Chords."  A  Series  of  Works 
by  Emifient  Divines,    is.  each. 
MY  Comfort  in  sorrow.   By  Hugh  Mac- 

miU.an,  O.D. 
MY  'BIBLE.    By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd 
'■  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
MY  Father.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton 

Oxenden,  late  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
MY  WORK  FOR  God.    By  the  Right  Rev. 

Bishop  Cotterill. 
MY  Emotional  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Preb. 

Chadwick,  D.D. 
MY  Growth  in  Divine  Life  By  the  Rev. 

Preb.  Reynolds,  M  A. 
MY  Soul.    By  the  Rev  P.  B.  Power,  M.A 
MY  hereafter.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 

Bickersteth. 

MY  AID  TO  THE  Divine  Life.   By  the  Veryv 

Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 
MY  SOURCES  of  STRENGTH.    By  the  Rev, 

E.  E.  Jenkins.  M.A. 
MY  Walk  with  God.     By  the  Very  Rev. 

Dean  Montgomery. 

Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.  A  Book 
ot  Scripture  Illustrations  gathered 
in  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  Cun- 
ningham Geikie,  D.D.  Cheap 
Edition.  7s.  6d.  Superior  Edition. 
With  2+  Plates.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  los.  6d.  "  Quiver"  Edition. 
Abridged  by  the  Author.  With  8 
Full-page  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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Life  of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Very 
.  Rov.  Dean  '  Fakrar,  Cheap 
Edition.  With  i6  Full-page  Plates. 
3s.  6d.  ;  ,  paste  grain,  5s.  net. 
JlUistrated  Quarto  Edition.  Bio- 
ffratiliical  Edition,  los.  6d.  net. 
Original  Illustrated  Edition,  21s. 

Life  of  Lives,  The :  Further  Studies 
in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  Dean 
Fakkae.  15s.  Pop-ular  Edition, 
7s.  6d. 

Life  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer. 

Illustrated.  "Quiver"  ■  Edition. 
With  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Limits  of  Episcopal  Authority,  The. 

By  "  Lex."    Price  6d. 

Matin  and  Vesper  Bells.  Earlier 
-,.,and     Later  ^  :Collected  Poems 
(Chiefly  Sacred).     By  J.'  R.  MAC- 
DUFF, D.D.     Two  Vols.    7s.  6d. 
the  set.  .■  . 

Methodism,  Side  Lights  on  the 
Conflicts  of.  During  the  Second 
Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceritu.ry, 
1827-1852.  From  the  Notes  of  IK^ 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Fowler  of  the 
Debates  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. Cloth,  8s.  Popular  Edi- 
tion.   Unabridged.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Miracles.  By  the  Rev.  Brownlovv 
Maitland,  M.A.  is. 

Moses  and  Geology;  or,  The  Har- 
mony of  the  Bible  with  Science. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d. 
net 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  The.  Bv  John 
BUNYAN.  Superior  Edition.  With 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Maguire,  M.A. ,  and  containing 
numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  C. 
Selous  and  M.  Paolo  Priolo. 
3s.  6d. 


Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Edited  by 
Bishop  Ellicott.    3s.  6d. 

Protestantism,    The    History,  of! 

•  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlie,  LL.D. 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Orig- 
inal Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition, 
Three  Vols.    5s.  each. 

Quiver  Postcards.  Set  of  15  Pic- 
tures entitled  "  Fair  Flowers  of 
British  Womanhood."  6d. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.  With 
about  poo  Original  Illustrations. 
7s.  6d. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar. 
Cheap  Edition.  With  16  Full-page 
Plates,  3s.  6d. ;  paste  grain,  5s. 
net ;  Popular  '.Edition,  7s.  6d. ; 
Neiv    Jilustratfid     ^to  Edition, 

•  los.  6d.  ■ae.'i;  ' Original  Illustrated 
Edition,  j^^a-as. 

"Six  Hundred  Years";  or,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Eminent  Men 
and  Women  who  have  more  or  less 
come  into  contact  with  the  Abbey 
and  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  from  1293  to  1893.  With 
65  Illustrations.  By  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns.  ios.  6d. 
net. 

"  Sunday,"  Its  Origin,  History,  and 
Present  Obligation.  By  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Hessey,  D.C.L.  Fifth 
Edition.    7s.  6d. 
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Educational  Works  ar 

iEsop's  Fables.     In  words  of  one 
syllable.    With  4  Coloured  Plates  I 
and  numerous  lllustralion?.  6d. 
Alphatoet,  Cassell's  Pictorial.  2s. 

and  2S.  6d. 
Architectural  Drawing.   R.  Piien^ 
Spiers.     With  26  Plates.  New 
Ediiion.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Atlas,  Cassell's  Popular.  Contain- 
ing 24  Coloured  Maps.    is.  6d, 
Blackboard  Drawing.     By  W.  E. 

Spankes.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
Brushwork      Series,  Cassell's. 
Series  1.— Wild  Flowers.  Series 
II.— Pictures  Wanting  Words. 
Series  III.— Lntertaining  Pic- 
tures.   3d.  per  Set,  each  contain- 
ing 12  Sheets.  Each  Sheet  includes 
a  Set  ot  Si.\  Water  Colours. 
Book  -  keeping.      By  Theodore 
Jones.  For  .schools,  2s. ;  cloth,  3s. 
For   the   Million,  2S. ;    cloth,  3s. 
Books  for  Jones's  System,  2S. 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School.  By 

J.  FI.  Anderson,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
Eulce  Domum.    Rhymes  and  Songs 
for  Children.      Edited  by  JOHN 
Farmer.  5s. 
England,  A  History  of.    By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold  -  FORSTER, 
M.A.     Illustrated.  55. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof. 

Wallace  M.A.  is. 
"Eyes  and  No  Eyes"  Series  (Cas- 
sell's).   By  Arabella  Buckley. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations.    Six  Books.    4d.  and 
6d.  each.  Complete  Volume,  3s.  6d. 
Founders    of    the   Empire.  By 
Philip  Gibbs.  Illustrated,  is.  8d.  ; 
cloth,  2S.  6d. 
French  Cassell's  Lessons  in.  Cheap 
Edition.     In  Two  I'arts.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  each.     Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  2S.  6d.    Key,  is.  6d. 
French-English  and  English-French 
Dictionary.  1,150  pages.  Cloth  or 
buckram,  3s.  6d.  ;  hall-morocco,  55. 
French-English  and  English-French 
Dictionary,  Cassell's  New.  Edited 
ty  James  HoiELLE,  B.A.    7s.  6d. 
Gaudeamus.    Songs  1  or  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Edited  by  John  Farmer. 
5s.   Words  only,  paper  covers,  6d.; 
cloth,  gd. 


i  Students'  Manuals. 

Geography :  A  Practical  Method  of 
Teaching.    Book  1.,  England  and 
Wales,  in  Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 
Book  11.,  Europe.   By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton, F.G.S.    6d.    Tracing  Book, 
containing  22  leaves,  2d. 
German  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  (Ger- 
man -  English,    English  -  German.) 
Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  half- 
morocco,  ss. 
Greek  Heroes.    New  Supplementary 
Reader.    With  4  Coloured  Plates, 
&c.    6d.  ;  cloth,  is. 
Hand  and  Eye  Training.    By  G. 
Ricks,  B.Sc    Two  Vols.,  with  16 
Coloured  Plates  in  each.    6s.  each. 
Hand  and  Eye  Training.  By  George 
Ricks,  B.Sc,  and  Jos.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.     Vol.    I.,  Cardboard 
Work,  2S.     Vol.  II.,  Colour  Work 
and  Design,  3s. 
Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Col- 
oured. Size  45  in.  x  35  in.  2s.  each. 
Mounted  on  Canvas  and  varnished, 
with  Rollers,  5s.  each. 
In  Danger's  Hour ;  or.  Stout  Hearts 
and  Stirring  Deeds.     A  Book  for 
School  and  Home.  With  Coloured 
Plates    and    other  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  is.8d. ;  bevelled  boards,  2s. 6d. 
King  Solomon's  Mines.  Abridged 

Edition,  for  Schools,    is.  3d. 
Latin -English  and  English -Latin 

Diction arv.    3s.  6d.  and  5s. 
Latin  Primer,  The  First.  By  Prof. 

Posi'gate.  is. 
Latin  Primer,  The  New.    By  Prof. 

J.  P.  PosTGATE.  Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  By 

M,  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
Laws  of  Every-day  Life.    By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  H.O.  Arnold-Forstek, 
M.A.     IS.  6d. 
Magna  Carta.    A  Facsimile  of  the 
Original  Document,    mounted  on 
cardboard,  together  with  a  Trans- 
lation,   is.  6(3. 
Marlborough    Books :—  Arithmetic 
E.xamples,  Revised,  3s.  French  E.x- 
ercises,  3s.  6d.    French  Grammar, 
2s.  6d.    German  Grammar,  3s.  6d. 
Mechanics  and  Machine  Design, 
Numerical  Examples  in  Practical. 
By  R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.  Kevised 
and  Enlarged.    Illustrated.  2S.  6d. 
Mechanics'  ^  Manuals.    Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck.  6d.  net  each. 
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Mechanics,  Applied.  By  J.  Perry, 
M.  li.,  D.Sc,  &c.  Illustrated.  7S.6d. 

Mechanics,  Cassell's  Cyclopaedia  of. 

Edited  by  P.  N.  Ha.sluck.  Series 
1.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.  7s.  6d.  each. 
(Each  Series  is  complete  in  itself. ) 

Models  and  Common  Objects,  How- 
to  Draw  from.  ByW.  E.  Si'ARKES. 
Illustrated.  3s. 

Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts 
of  Ornament,  How  to  Shade  from. 
By  W.  E.  Sparkes.  With  25 
Plates  by  the  Author.  3s. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  By 

Prof.  L.  C.  MlALL,  F.L.S.  Fully 
Illustrated.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.    Two  Vols.,  is.  6d.  each. 

Physiology  for  Schools.  By  A.  T. 
SCHOFiELD,  M.D.,&c.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  IS.  gd.  ;  Three  Parts,  paper, 
Sd.  each  ;  or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Poetry  for  Children,  Cassell's.  6 

Books,  id.  each  ;  in  One  Vol.,  6d. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Maps,  and 
other  Illustrations.  8  Vols.,  55.  each. 

Header,  The  Citizen.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  O.  Arnold  -  Forster,  M.A. 
Revised,  Re-set,  and  Re-illustrated. 
IS.  6d.  Also  a  Scottish  Edition, 
cloth,  IS.  6d. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.    By  J. 

Dennis  Hikd.    is.  or  is.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "  Belle  Sauvage." 

An  entirely  New  Series.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth. 
[List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Classical,  for 
School  and  Home.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  I.  (for  young  children),  is.  8d.  ; 
Vol.  II.  (boys  and  girls),  2S.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "Higher  Class." 
[List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Readable.  Illus- 
trated.   {List  on  application.') 

Readers,  Cassell's  Union  Jack 
Series.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  6  Books. 
From  8d.  each. 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Col- 
oured.   Three  Books.    4d.  each. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Li 


Readers,Geographical,Cassell'sNew 

Illustrated.     [Lisi  on  applicatio7i). 
Readers,   The   "Modern  School." 

Illustrated.    [List  on  application.) 
Readers,   The   "Modern  School" 
Geographical.  [Listonapplication. ) 
Round   the   Empire.     By  G.  R. 

Parkin.  Fully  Illustrated,   is.  6d. 
R.  H.  S.  Curves.     By  Prof.  R.  H. 
Smith.    A  Set  of  23  Scaled  Tem- 
plates, with  Pamphlet,  los.  6d. 
Scholar's  Companion  to  "Things 
New  and  Old."    Five  Books.  32 
pages,  extra  crown  8vo.     2d.  each. 
Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use. 

7  Books.    Illustrated.    6d.  each. 
Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of. 
By  J.  D.  MORKLL,  LL.D.  Cloth, 
IS.    Cheap  Edition,  6d. 
Spending  and  Saving :  A  Primer  of 
Thrift.  By  Alfred  Pinhorn.  is. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.   In  words 
of  one  syllable.    With  4  Coloured 
Plates.  6d. 
Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  With 
Coloured    Plates  and  Engravings. 
Complete  in  Six  Vols.  3s.  6d,  each. 
Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.  Illus- 
trated throughout.    16  Books,  from 
2S.  to  4s.  6d.   (List  on  application.) 
Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  &  Richard 
WoRMELL,  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated 
throughout.  7  Books  from  3s.  6d. 
to  5s.  each.    [Lisi  on  aiplicaiion. ) 
Things  New  and  Old;  or,  Stories 
from  English  History.  Bv  the  Rt. 
Hon.    H.  O.  Arnold-Forster, 
M.A.     Illustrated.    7  Books  from 
gd.  to  IS.  8d. 
Things  New  and  Old,  Scholar's  Com- 
panion to.    5  Books.    2d.  each. 
This  World  of  Ours.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  O.  Arnold -Forster,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
Troubadour,  The.    Selections  from 
English  Verse.    Edited  and  Anno- 
tated by  Philip  Gibbs.    is.  6d. 

"Wild  Flowers"  Sheets,  Cassell's. 

12  Sheets,  each  containing  10  ex- 
amples of  familiar  wild  flowers, 
bcautilullv  reproduced  in  colours 
and  varnished,    is.  6d.  each. 
IMITED,  Ludgatc  Hill,  London, 
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Books  for  the  Little  Ones. 


The  Little  Folks  Adventure  Book. 

By  S.  H.  Hamer.    With  Coloured 
Plate  and  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

The  Little  Folks  Picture  Album  in 
Colours.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  With 
■48  Illustrations  in  Colours,  ss. 

The  Little  Folks  Animal  Book.  By 
S.  H.  Hamer.  With  Coloured 
Plate  and  Illustrations.    35.  6d. 

The  Little  Folks  History  of 
England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox. 
With  30  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

Cheepy  the  Chicken :  Being  an 
Account  of  some  of  his  most 
Wonderful  Doings.  By  Harry 
ROUNTKEE  and  S. '  H.  Hamer. 
Wilh  Four  Coloured  ■  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  is.  6d.  ; 
cloth,  2S. 

Animal  Land  for  Little  People.  By 

S.  H.  Hamer.    Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Birds,  Beasts  and  Fishes.  With 
Four  Coloured  Plates  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations.     is.  6d. 

Bo-Peep.  A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones. 
With  Original  Stories  and  Verses. 
Illustrated  with  Full-page  Coloured 
Plates,  and  numerous  Pictures  in 
Colour.  Yearly  Volume.  "Picture 
boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"Little  Folks"  Half- Yearly  Volume. 

Containing  480  pages,  with  Six 
Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Picture  boards,  3s.  6d.  Cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 
"Little  Folks"  Plays.  Each  con- 
taining 2  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  6d.  net 
each  : — 

Cinderella.   By  Miranda  Hill. 

RUMI'ELSTILTZKIN  AND  DUMMLING.  Two 
^     Flays.    By  Miranda  Hill. 
'  How  TO  GET  UP  A  CHILDREN'S  PLAY. 
By  Matjgie  Browne. 

"Little  Folksy;'  Song  Book.  With 
Four  Coloured  Plates.    2S.  6d. 

Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book.  By 

Christian, REDifORD.  Illustrated. 

2S.  -  '  • 


Master  Charlie.  By  C.  S.  Harri- 
son and  S.  H.  Hamk.k.  Illus- 
trated.   Coloured  boards,  is.  6d. 

Micky  Magee's  Menagerie ;  or, 
Strange  Animals  and  their 
Doings.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations  by  Harry  _B.  Neil- 
son.    IS.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2S. 

Peter  Piper's  Peepshow.    By  S.  H. 

Hamer.  With  Illustrations  by-H. 
B.  Neilson  and  Lewis'Baumer. 
IS.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2S. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers. 

By  Maggie  Browne.    2s.  6d. 

Quackles,  Junior  :  Being  the  Extra- 
ordinary Adventures  of  a  Duckling. 
With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and 
other  Illustrations  by  HARRY 
Rountree.  Written  by  S.  H. 
Hamer.    is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

The  Foolish  Fox,  and  Other  Tales 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Edited  by 
S.  H.  Hamer.  With  Four 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations,    is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2S. 

The  Ten  Travellers.     By  S.  H. 

Hamer.  With  Four  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations 
by  Harry  B.  Neilson.    is.  6d.  ; 

cloth,  2S. 

The  Jungle  School ;  or.  Dr.  Jibber- 
Jabber  Burchall's  Academy.  By 

S.  H.  Hamer.  With  Illustrations 
by  H.   B.   Neilson.     is.  6d.  ; 

cloth,  2  5. 

The  Old  Fairy  Tales.  With 
Original  Illustrations.    Cloth,  is. 

"  Tiny  Tots "  Annual  Volume. 
Boards,  is.  4d.    Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Topsy  Turvy  Tales.    By  S.  H. 

Hamer.  With  Illustrations  by 
Harry  B.  Neilson.  is.  6d.  ; 
cloth,  2S. 

Whys  and  Other  Whys  ;  or,  Curious 
Creatures  and  Their  Talei.  By 
S.  H.  Hamer  and  Harry  B. 
Neilson.  Paper  boards,  2s.  6d. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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CASSELL'S  SHILLIIJG  STORY  BOOKS. 

Interesting  Stories. 
A  Pair  of  Primroses. 
All  in  a  Castle  Fair. 
Clare  Linto;»i's  Friend. 
Dolly's  Goltjen  Slippers. 
Frank's  Life  Battle. 
Ella's  Golden  Year. 
Her  Wilful  Way. 
In  the  Days  of  King  George. 

SHILLING.  STORY  BOOKS  BY  EDWARD 

Astray  in  the  Forest. 
Bear  Cavern. 

Red  Feather.    A  Tale  of  the 
American  Frontier. 

CASSELL  S  EIGHTEENPENNY  STORY 

■A  Self-willed  I-amily. 
Aim  at  a  Sure  End. 
Bear  and  Fo^^ear. 
By  Land  and  Sea. 
Daisy's  Dilemmas. 
Fluffy  and  Jack. 

CASSELL'S  TWO-SHILLING  STORY  BOOKS.  Illustrated. 


All   Illustrated,  and  containing 

Little  Queen  Mab. 
Rhoda's  Reward. 
The  Heiress  ok  Wyvern  Court. 
Their  Road  to  Fortune. 
The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 
To  School  and  Away. 
Won  by  Gentleness. 

S.  ELLIS.  Illustrated. 
Ca-ptured  by  Indians. 
The.  Boy  Hunters  of  Kentucky. 
The  Daughter  of  the  Chieftain. 
Wolf  Ear  the  Indian. 

BOOKS.  Illustrated. 
Honour  is  My  Guide. 
On  Board  the  Esmeralda. 
The  Mystery  of  Master  Max; 

and  the  Shrimps  of  Shrimpton. 
Uncle  Silvio's  Secret. 
Wrong  from  the  First, 


Adam  Hepburn's  Vow. 
Fairway  Island. 
The  Lost  Vestal. 


Lost  on  Du  Corrig. 
To  the  Death. 

With  Redskins  on  the  Warpath. 


TWO-SHILLING  STORY  BOOKS  BY  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 


Tad. 

Lost  in  Samoa. 
Blazing  Arrow. 
Chieftain  and  Scout. 
Klondike  Nuggets. 
Ned  in  the  Block  House. 
Ned  in  the  Woods. 
Ned  on  the  River. 


The  Path  in  the  Ravine. 
The  Rubber  Hunter.s. 
The  Young  Ra'nchers. 
Cowmen  and  Rustlers. 
Down  the  Mississippi. 
Lost  in  the  Wilds. 
PoNTiAc, Chief  of  the  Ottawas. 
The  Great  Cattle  Trail. 


HALF-CROWN  STORY  BOOKS  BY  EDWARD  S. 

gilt  edges. 


ELLIS.   Illustrated.  Cloth. 


A  Strange  Craft  and  its  Won- 
derful Voyages. 

Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 

Footprints  in  the  Forest. 

In  Red  Indian  Trails. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Pioneers. 

Iron  Heart,  War  Chief  of  the 
Iroquois. 

Red  Jacket:  The  Last  of  the 
Senegas. 

HALF-CROWN  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 


Scouts  and  Comrades. 
Shod  with  Silicnce. 
The  Camp  in  the  Mountains. 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark. 
The  Last  War  Trail. 
The  Lost  Trail. 
The  Phantom  of  the  River. 
Two  Boys  in  Wyoming. 
Uncrowning  a  King. 


A  Girl  without  Ambition. 
Mrs.  Pederson  s  Niece, 


Sisters  Three. 

Tom  and  Some  Other  Girls. 


HALF-CROWN  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


An  Old  Boy  s  Yarns. 
At  the  South  Pole. 
By  Fire  and  Sword. 
Cost  of  a  Mistake. 


Freedom's  Sword. 

Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empjre. 

Lost  Among  White  Africa^. 


1 6  A  Seleciion  from  Cassell      Company's  Publicaiions. 


HALF-CROWN  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  {conlinued)  :  — 


Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts  : 
A  Story  of  Custer's  Last 
Rally. 

Pictures  of  School  Lu-'e  and 

Boyhood. 
Rogues  of  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Strong  to  Suffer. 


The  Queen's  Scarlet. 

The  White  House  at  Inch  Gow. 

Told  Out  of  School. 

To  Punish  the  Czar. 

Wan  TED — A  King;  ou, How  Merle 

Set  the  Nursery  Rhymes  to 

Rights. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.    Fully  Illustrated. 


Gulliver's  Travels.  With  up- 
wards of  loo  Illustrations  from 
New  Plates.  Fine  Art  Edition, 
75.  6d. 

Cassell's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
With  100  Illustrations.  Clotli, 
3S.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 


Strange  Adventures  in  Dicky- 
BiRD  Land.  Stories  told  by  Mother 
Birds  to  amuse  their  Chicks, 
and  overheard  by  R.  Kearton, 
F.Z.S.  With  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  taken  direct  from 
Nature  by  C.  Kearton.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  55. 


THREE  AND  SIXPENNY  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.  Illustrated. 
8  Coloured  Plates  in  each.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 


With 


A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate. 
A  World  of  Girls:  The  Story 

OF  A  School. 
Bashful  Fifteen. 
Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains. 
A  Madcap.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    With  8  Illustrations 
Bound  by  a  Spell.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 
Five  Stars  in  a  Little  Pool.    By  Edith  Carrington. 
The  King's  Command:  A  Story  for  Girls.    By  Maggie  Symington. 

THREE  AND  SIXPENNY  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.    Illustrated.    Cloth  gilt. 


Merry  Girls  of  England. 
Polly:  A  New-Fashioned  Girl. 
Red  Rose  and  Tiger  Lily. 
The  Palace  Beautiful. 
TheRebellion  of  LilCarrington 
3s.  6d. 


"  Follow  MY  Leader."  By  Tal- 
bot Baines  Reed. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory:  A 
Story  of  the  Soudan  War. 
By  Lewis  Hough. 
For  Glory  and  Renown.  By 
D.  H.  Parry. 


The  Capture 
trella":  a 
Slave  Trade. 
Claud  Harding, 


of  the  "Es- 
Tale  of  the 
By  Commander 
R.N. 


The  Red  Terror  :  A  Stor  v  of  the 
Paris  Commune.  By  Edward  King. 


The  Three  Homes. 
Rev.  Dean  Farrar. 

Under  the  Great 
Kirk  Munroe. 


By  the  Very 


Bear. 


By 


With  Claymore  and  Bayonet. 
By  Colonel  Percy  Groves. 


Dlustrated  Magfazines  and  Practical  Jotimals. 

THE  QUIVER.    Monthly,  6d. 
CASSELL'S  MAGAZINE.  Monthly,  6d. 
LITTLE  FOLKS.    Monthly,  6d.  . 
THE  PENNY  MAGAZINE.  Weekly, 

id.  ;   Monthly,  6d. 
CASSELL'S  SATURDAY  JOURNAL. 

Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  CATALCCUE  WILL  BE  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limitei-,  La  Belle  Snuvage,  Lndgate  Hill,  London. 


CHUMS.      The    Paper    for  Boys. 

Weekly,  id.;   Monthly,  6d. 
TINY  TOTS.     For  the  Very  Little 

Ones.    Monthly,  id. 
WORK.    Weekly;  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 
BUILDING  WORLD.     Weekly,  id.; 

Monthly,  6d. 
THE  GARDENER.    Weekly,  id. 
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